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cesterslnre. 

1920 j Skaife, George Harold, A., Inspector of Svicnre, iJeftarfment of 
Education, Cape Town, South AJnm^ 

1922 Si DANE, T, G., Moordlay Young, Neir South Wales, Australia. 

PJOf) I Smallman, Raleigli S., Ileatherwit, 30, Leigham Vouii-road, Streat- 

ham, S.W. 16. 

1916 X Smart, Major H. Douglas M.D., H.S., 172, High-ioad, Soluxiy HiU, 
Woodford Gre^n, Ks$e.r. 

19J0 X Smue, C., Govt. Entomologist, Zomlm, Nijasaland, 

I9ir> X Smith, Adam Charles, Horton, Mot nmgton-toad, Woodfmd Gteen, 
1901 Smh’H, Arthur, County Museum, Lincoln. 

1911 J Smith, B. IL, B.A., Frant Court, Front, Tunbridge Wells, 

1924 {Smith, F. Stanley, Snnnyside, Middle Boumc, Farnhani, Suney, 
1919 Smiih, S. Gordon, F.L.S., Estyn, Boughton, Cheshire, 

1918 {Smith, Willium IVootor, F.Z.S., Haddon House, Aditon-on^ 
Mersey. 

1886 { South, Richard (CounciIj, 1890-1), 4, Mapesbut^j-conrt, Shoot-v^ 
Mill, limicksbuiy, N.W. 2, 

1916 X SuWERBY, F, W., Sea View, Littb Haven, Pembrokeshite. 

1908 X Speyer, Edwanl R., Ridgelmrst, Slmiley, Hei ts. 

1919 X Staniland, L. N., Tremnt, Coppetfs-road, Mustoell IliU^ N. 10. 
1910 Stanley, The Rev. Hubert George, MarshfieUl Vicarage, Cardiff. 
1919 Stansfield, Capt. Leslie Rawtlon, R.G.A., c/o Army and Nimj 
CM, PaU Mall, S.W. 1. 
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1910 J Stenton, Rupert, Ministry of Agricidture^ Mdton-roadt Harpmdsn^ 

Herts, 

1923 Stewart, A. M., 8, Ferg^udie, Paisley, N,B, 

1922 Stewart, B., Lovell House^ Leeds, Yorks. 

1920 J Stidston, Engineer-Commander S. T., R.N., Ashe, Ashbvrton, 8, 
Devon, 

1918 X Stiff, Rev. Alfred T., All Souls' Vicarage, Brighton, 

1910 1 Stoneham, Hugh Frederick, Capt., 4th Butt, The King's Africo/n 
Rifles, BoniJbo, Uganda, British East Africa. 

1915 X Stott, Charles Ernest, Eaton, London road, Reigate* 

1896 i Strickland, T. A. Cerald, 39, Rjsary (Lins., 8, Ketunngton, 

S.W. 7. 

1919 SusAiNATHAN, P., Assistant in Entomology, College of Agncultnre 

and Research Institute, Coimhatoie, 8, ludm 
1876 J SwiNTON, A. H, Oak Villa, Braishfleld, liomspy, Hants. 

1911 {SwYNNERTON, C. F M., Kdosa, Tanganyika Ttrntory, 

1920 jSvMS, Edgar E., 22, Woodlands-nr€noe, W(instead, E. 11. 

1910 Tait, Robt, Jiui,, Coveitside, Moss Lane. Ashton-on-Mersey. 

1908 X Talbot, G., Mon Plomi, Wmmley, 8Hriey, 

1920 J Tams, W. H., 19, Sullivan Road, Hmltnyhani, S W. 6. 

1918 Tapp, Capt. William Henry, F.H.A.S., KRG.S 

1916 Tatchell, Leonard Sjiencer, Swanage, Dwset. 

1903 Taylor, Thomas Harold, M A., Yoikdiuc College, Leed.>. 

1914 Temperlet, Reginald, 77if Manor House, Menicvtt, Sorneraet 

1919 X Temple, Major Watkin, East .Metspa, Esse.*\ 

1910 J Theobald, Prof F. Y., M.A., JVye Coutl, M ye, Kent 

1901 Thompson, Matthew Lawson, 40, (uisford-sticet, Middleshxmgh 
1892 Thornley, The Rev. A., M.A., F fj.S,, 8i Aimers, Sea View 
Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

1907 J Tillyard, R. J., M A., D.Sc., F L.S., C’hief of the Biologiad Dept., 
Cawthron Inst, of Scientific Reseaich, Aelson, New Zeidand, and 
Mnitai Lodge, Bridge-street, Nelson, N.Z. 

1920 Tinsley, Joseph, West of Scotland Agrunltural College, Burns 

a veil lie, Kdina ; iiocA. 

1897 t Tomlin, J. R. le B., M A. (Council 1911-13;, 23, BoscobeUmtd, St 

Leonards-on-Seu. 

1907 ^ Tonge, Alfred Ernest (CoUNCiii, 1915-17), Aiacro/if, Reigate, Suirey. 
1920 Tonge, Alfred E., Ashville, Trafford-wad, Alderley Edge. Cheshire. 
1914 DE LA Torre Bueno, J. R., 11, North Broadtmy, White Plains, 
New York, U.S.A, 

1911 X Tower, P, H., 14, Clifford-sired, Bond-street, W. 

1922 * Treherne, R. C., Dept, of AgrictUture, Otiavm, Canada. 

19()»‘) X I’OLLOCH, Col J. B. U., C.B., C*M.U., Head (Quarters, 4lh Division, 
Colchester. 

1695 X 'I’uRAiiEY, Henry, Oastleton, Smrk^road, Famham, 

1910 Turati, Conte Emilio, 4, Pimza S. Alessandro, Milan, Holy. 

1898 J Turner, A. J., BI.D., Wickham Terrace, Brislmne, Australia. 
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1893 X Torner, Henry Jerome (Librarian, 1921- ; Council, 1910-12), 

98, Dralefell-wad. New Grose, S.E. 14: 

1906 X Turner, Rowland E. (Council, 1909-10), Brikdi Museum (Natural 
History), 8. Keusingtou, S.W. 7. 

1921 Tutt, J. F. D., M.R.aV.S., F.R.M.S., F.Z.S., F.L.S., 1, St. Cross¬ 
road, Winclmier, Hants, 

1923 t Twidle, a., N.S.A., The Roioans, Goclstone Green, Sm rey. 

1915 Tytlbr, Maj.-Gen. H. C., C.B., C.M.G., C.LE,, D.S.O, cjo 
Grindlay and Go,, 54, Parliament St,, S.W. 1. 

1893 J URICH, Frederick Willium, C.M.ZS., Pott of Spain, Trinidad, 
British West huiies, 

1920 X U VAROV, B,, Natural Historif Museum, 8 Kensinyton, S W. 7. 

19231 Valentine, A., Grand Hotel, Herne Boy, Kent 
19221 Van Somerln, V. G. L., C.M.Z.S., Nairobi, Kenya Colony, Ihtttsh 
East Africa. 

19241 Van Straubenzee, Brig.-Gen. C. H. Caamir, C B., C B.E., 
3, Siissej' Maiiiiions, Svs,ser Place, S.W. 

1904ttVAUUHAN, W,, The CM Rectory, Becktiujton, Bath. 

1914 X Veitch, Robert, B.Sc., Entomologist, r/o C.S.R. Co , Lantvla Mills, 
Ixiniitka, Fiji Islands. 

1909 VlULEU, lAJopold A., The Onnielde tStone House, Rye. 

1911 ViTALiH*l)E Salvaza, R , chez Mme, G. Comhe, 10, Rue d^Iialie, 
Marseilles, 

1897 I Wainwrwht, Colbran J, (Council, 1901, 1912-14), Jhiylesfoid, 
llandsmtrlh Wood, Bit mingham. 

1918 Walford, Lionel Julian, The Caiulry Club, Piccadilly, W. 

187H J Walker, Jiunefs J., ^l.A, U.N., FLS. (President, 1919-20; 
V.-PiiKs, 1916, I9::il; Sec, 1899, 1906-1918; Council, 1894, 
1921), Aoianyi, Lonsdale-ioad, Summnloan, Oxford. 

1921 Walker, S, 53, MicHegate Hill, York. 

1920 Wallace, William, M.B , 15, Ilamton-acenue, Gntnsby, 

1921 WALLlb, H. H , M A., Rye Oramimii School, Rye, Simex, 

1920 Walters, Owen Huth, Kulu, Punjab, India. 

19191 Wahd, James Dhvl*-, Limehurst, Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 

1910 J VV^^UD, John J., Natnra, Woodland Ai'cnue, Coventry. 

1908 X Warren, Bnabane C. 8., 14, Arenue de VEylise An^am, Lausanne, 
SivUzeiland. 

19011 Waterhouse, Gustavus Athol, B.St%, B.E,, Allowrk, Stanhope-road, 
KiUam, New South Bnie*, Australia. 

1923 X Waters, E. G, R., M.A., 40, Ltckford-road, Oxford. 

1914 X Water«Ton,J Bines, B.D.,D.Sc. (Council, 1920-^2-2), Btiiish Museum 
(Nainral Histonj), S. Kensington, S,W. 7, 

1921 VY ATKINSON, The Rev. G M. A., Woodfidd, Htpperholme, near 

Halifax. 

1919 J Watson, E. B., The Knkmologicid Branch, Dept of AgricuUnre, 

Ottawa, Oni,, Canada. 
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1918 Watson, John Henry, 70, Ashford-tvad^ Withington, Manchesier. 

1914 Watt, Morris N., John's Bill, Wa^anui, New Zealand, 

1923 Webt, Lieut.-Col. R. M., M.D., D.S.O., O.B.E., Wootton Bridge^ 
Ide of Wight, 

1906t Wheeleb, The Rev. George, M.A., F.Z.S. (Sbcrbtarv, 1911-21; 
V.-Pres., 1914; CouNCiii, 1921), Ellesmere^ Oratttjicke road^ 
Worthing, 

1910 1 White, Edward Barton, M.R.C.S., The Mental EospiUd^ Fishpondsy 
Bristol, 

1918 White, Ronald Senior, Sudnganga Esiatcy Maialty Ceylon, 

192:11 Whitfield, F. G. S., 25, Drayton-goidenSy S, Kensington^ S,W. 
1913 j-J Whitley, Pereival N., Bi ant woody Halifax; and New Collegty 

Oxford. 

19211 Whitney, W, B., B.Sc , A.M.liist C.E,, Glen Doone, Getrards Grow, 
Bucks, 

1913 t Whittaker, Ohcar, F.R,M.vS,,Ro.j*5r>2, Chilliwack, Entish Columbia, 
1917 J WiOKHAM, Rev. Prebendary A. P., East Brent Vimragey High- 

hridgcy Somerset. 

1906 WiCKWAR, Oswm S., Gresham, Cambridge PlacCy Colombo, Ceylon, 
1903 J Wiggins, Clare A., C.M.G., M.U.C.S., The FollyyWaiiingian, O.rm, 
1923 WUiHTMAN, A. J. C., Anrago, W, Chdtington Ccmmon, Fidboronghy 
Sussex 

1896 X WiLEMAN, A E., Lane End, Wesfrott, nr, Dorking,* 

19221 WiLKiN.HON, Ottpt, D. S., Bmrd of Agncultwe, Ntcosluy Cypms, 
1923 Wilkinson, H., P G. Box 93, Kutnjxtia, Uganda, 

1911 X Williams, C. B., M.A., Ministry vf Agricxdtnre, Cairo, Egypt, and 
20, Slatey-road, Birkenhead, 

1015 Williams, Harold Beck, Briar Cottage, V<de-roady Claygate, Surrey, 

1921 J WiLLMKR, E. Nevill, Trafford Hall, near Chester. 

1922 Wilson, F. E., *^Jacaiyt^' Darhng-road, E. Malveni, Melltowne, 

Australia, 

1921$ Wilson, H. L, O.H.E., M.A., F.Z.S., 139, Bwhop's Mansions, 
Fulham, S.W 6. 

1919 t Wilson, Lt.-Col. R. S , Army and Naey Club, Fall Mall, S.W. 

1915 WINN, Albert F , 32 ,Spi ingfkld-aren., TFe»tmonni, Montieal, Canada, 

1922 J WiNSER, H. E., 2, Mead-road, Cranleigh, Surrey, 

1923 $ WiNSTANLKY, E. J., L.B.S., R.C.S., 32, Behize-grove, Hnrerstock 

EiUyNW.2. 

1920$ WiTHYCOMBE, C, L., Pb.D., M.Sc., D.I.C,, Imjierial Cdkge of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, B, W.I, 

1919 Wood, H. Woreley, 31, Agate-road, Hammersmith, W. 6, 

1905 WooDBRiDGE, Fraucis (’harles, Bnar Close, Lakhmore-avenue, 
Geirards Cross S.O., Bmics, 

1914 $ WooDFOiiDE, Francis Cardew, B.A., c/o University Museum, Hope 

Department, Oxford. 

1921 WooLETT, G* F. 0., Sipilang, Frovince CUiike, B.N, Borneo, 

1922 Weight, A. E., Bumkigh, Kent Bank^road, Grange*over*Sands. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Ddbimo the Year 1924. 


Amdriws (H E.). Misfdon dans let Prorinoes Centrales de Tlnde, &c 
1814 (Oarabidae). 

British Museum (Natural Histoiy) Catalogue of the Libraiy, I-VI 
Bpxtoii (P a ). On Fish and Mosquitoes in Palestine 
Casbv (T. L ). Memoires on the Coleoptera (N. America). 

Chopahd (L ) Faone de France 3. Orthoptcres et Dermapteres. 
CoMSTOCE (J. H ). An Introduction to Entomology (complete edition) 
OsMEirirr (C ), Der Geschlechisapparat von Dytuevs maryinaftt 
Fbikse (H ) Die Europaischen Bienen (Apidae), vols t-5 
Geose-Smith (H ) and Kirby (W F ). Kbopalocera Exotica, vols I-III 
JoRKS Hopkins University Collected Papers 
BIoroak (T. H.), Ac The Mechanism of Meiideliau Heredity 
Morton (K. J.) Plecoptera. (Norwegian Expedition to Novaya Zemblya 
Obrrthur (C ) Etudes de Ijepidopterolc^ie <^omparee» xx 
PiTTOTJREAU (A ) ('ontributioii i P^tude de la Morpholugte de TArmure 
Genitale des Insectes 

PoDA (N ). Insecta Musei Gracocusis. (Reprint) 

Pooi.TON (Prof B. B ) The Hope Rei»orth 
Ue^iorts. Forestry Oommtssion 
Reports. Royal Society Grain Pests 

Hilit (K. D.) and Gabriei (A. G.). Catalogue of Type-specimens of 
T/epidoptera Khopalocera in the British Museum I. Satyridae 
Skody (E ) lies Insectes parasites de FHomme et des Animaux domestiques. 

liCs Moustiques de I’Afrique Mineuie, de PEgypto ei de la 
Syne 

,, Fatme do France Dipteres Anthomyides. 

SiiRRBORN <C D,). Index Aniroalium. Section II, pt. I. 

Stbphbns ( j F.). Stephens on Entomology (Adephaga only) MS. 
Stkphbnson (J.) The Fauna of British India Oligochaeta 
Watson (J H ). The Wild Silk Moths of the World (Satumiidae). 
Numerous Separates by Messrs 

Adkin (R >, Arnold (O), Barraud (P J.), Betbune-Haker (G T), 
Bradley (J C), Buxton (I^ A,), Douisihorpe (H.), Fisher (E.), 
Fletoh^ (T, B,), Green (B. E ), Kaye (W d ), Macnamara (C.), Oude- 
mans (Dr. A. O,), Peyerimhoff (P.), Poulton (Prof. B. B ), Keitter (E.), 
Senior-White (R.), Snellen (P. C. T >, Snyder (T. E,), Spissivtseff (P.), 
Tams (W. H T.), Traprdh (I), Watson (J H.), Wheeler (W. Mi, 
IVillianiion (E B ), Zeller (P C,) and many others presented by the 
attthm and by the following Fellows-—H. E Andrews, Dr. Marshal], 
Dr. Neave, H. Douistborpe, Dr. Imms, T I). A. Cockerell and Trustees of 
the British Museum, Imperial Bureau of Entomology, Smithsonian Institute, 
Department of Agi^ultnre (Canada), Commonwealth of Australia, IT.8. 
National Museum (Washington), Ae 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF PERIODICALS 
PuBusHED IN Part V, 1923. 

Annals of the Entomological Society of Amenra 
Bolletin of the Brooklyn Entomological Society 
Bulletin de la Soci^te entomologique d’Egypte 
Common Insects. Japan. 

L’Abeille. 
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BENEFACTIONS. 


Lut of Donations of the amount or value of Twenty pounds 
and upwards. 


1852. 


Miss Bkomfielp, 67 volumes from the library of W. A. Bromfield. 

186L 

H. T. Stainton, £25. ♦ 

1864L 

J W. Dunnino, £123 bs. 


1867. 

The same, towards cost of publications, £105. 


1868. 

H. J. Fi^st, towards the cost of his pa[)er on Geographical 
Distribution, £25. 

The Royal Society, for the same, £25. 


1869. 

J, W. Dcnnino, £50, 

W. W. Saunders, cost of drawing and engraving 24 plates for 
Pascoe’s ** Longicorma Malayana,” 


1870. 

J, W. Dunning, £20, 

The same, the entire stock of eight vols. of the Transactions. 


1872. 

llie same, towards cost of publications, £50. 


1875. 

Tlie same, cost of removal of Library and new book-cases, £99 
I7s id. 


1876. 

The same, towards cost of publications, £150 


1879. 

H. T. Stainton, £20 IOf. 6rf. 

♦ It has not always beeu possible to discover the exact purpose for which 
the earlier money gifts were intended, but they appear to have been usually 
in sni^Kirt of the publications. 



The same, £20. 
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im. 


1^1. 

J. W. Dunning, towards cost of publications, £40. 
H. T. Stainton, for the same, £25. 


The same, £30. 
The same, £35. 


im 

1888. 


1884, 

J. W. Dunning, £50. 

H. T. Stainton, £40. 

W. B. Spence, his late father’s library. 


1885. 

J. W, Dunning, £36. 

Tlie same, the whole cost of the Society’s Charter. 


1888. 

The same, towards cost of publishing the Library Catalogue, £25. 


1894. 

The same, £45. 

The Misses Swan, £250 for the Westwood Bequest,” the 
interest to be used for plates in the Transactions. 

F. D Goujlan (in this and subsequent years), Biologia Centrali- 

Americana.” 

im. 

Mrs. Stainton, about 800 volumes and pamphlets from H. T. 
Stainton’s Library. 

18 ^. 

S. Stevens, legacy, £100. 

im. 

G. W. Palmer, M.P., towards cost of printing G. A. K. Marshall’s 

paper on the Bionomics of African Insects, £30. 

Prof. E. B. PouLTON, towards cost of plates, £65. 

1808. 

H. J. Elweh, cost of plates to illustrate his paper on the Buttoiflies 

of Chile, £36 18«. 2d. 

F. D. Godhan, cost of plates to illustrate his paper on Central and 
S. American Erycinidae. 
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190C 

H. L. L. FELTUiLM, towards cost of plates for R. Trimen’s paper on 
S. African Lepidoptera, £20. 

1M6. 

The same, towards cost of plates for R. Trimen s paper on African 
Lepidoptera, £20. 

ms. 

E.A. Elliott (in this and subsequent years), Wytsman’s “Genera 
Insectorum.” 

1909. 

Ch. OberthOr (in this and subsequent years), his “L^pidopter- 
ologie comparee. ” 

1910. 

Dr. T. A. Chapman, towards cost of plates for his papers on Life- 
histones of Lepidoptera, £25. 

1911. 

Sir G. Kenrick, Bart,, coat of plates for his paper on Butterflies of 
Dutch New Guinea, £54. 

1912. 

Di T. A. Chapman, cost of plates for his papers on Life-histories 
of Lepidoptera, £35 6s bd. 

1913. 

The Royal Society, towards the publication of D Sharp’s pajiei 
on the Genitalia of Colenpteia, £60. 

1914. 

F D. Godman, cost of plates for G. C. Champion's jiapers on 
Mexican and Central American Coleoptera, £22 7s 6il. 

G. T. Bkthune-Baker, cost of 12 pktes illustrating his Presidential 
Address. 

1915. 

J. J. JoiCEY, cost of plates for his papers on Lepidoptera from 
Dutch New (iuinea, £82 11a. 

Dr. G. B. Lonostaff, cost of plates for Dr. Dixey’s paper on New 
Piennes, £32. 

Prof. R. Meldola, legacy (subject to the life-interest of Mrs 
Meldola), £500. 

1916. 

Dr. T. A. Chapman, for plates, £68 7a. 3d. 

1917. 

Mw. Meldola, for books for the Library, £31 10a 

E. E. Gbeen, large binocular microscope. 
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1919. 

Dr. T. A. Chapmak, F.R.S., cost of plates to illustrate his papers, 
£56 198, 3d. 

1920. 

Donations in aid of the purchase of 41 Queen’s Gate- 
Dr. G. B. Lonostaff, £1000. 

The Honble. N. C. Rothschild, £500. 

Dr. H. Eltringham, Sir G. H, Ken hick, The Rev. F. D 
Morice, W. G. Sheldon, each £100. 

R. Adkin, G. T Bethune-Bakkr, Dr. T. A. Chapman, W. M. 
Christy, H. Massey, Prof. E B. Pot lton, each £50. 

B. H. CRAnTKEE, E. E Green, Dr G. A. K. Marshall, 
G. A. J. Rothnev, each £25. 

H. E. Andrew Es, £21. 

H. J Elwes, E. B Nevinson, G. T Porritt, O. Whittaker, 
each £20. 

Dame Alice GodM4N, book-shelves and fittings for the Library. 

J. J. JoiCEY, in aid of the furnishing of 41 Queen’s Gate, £100 

Dr. T. A. Chapman, F R.S., cost of plate to illustrate his papei, 
£30. 

1921. 

Donations in aid of the purchase of 41 Queen’s Gate— 

The Rt Hon. Lord Rothschild, £105. 

W. M. Christy, £50, making with a similar donation in 1920, 
£100 in all. 

W. G. F. Nelson, £63, reduction of solicitor’s charges 
W. J Kaye, £50. 

W. SCHMA8SM\N, £50. 

R. Adkin, £40, cancellation of debentures drawn. 

E. C. Bedwlll, £28 7s. 6d , reduction of surveyor’s chaises, 
H. Willoughby Ellis, £26 5«. 

Lt.-Col. R. S. WiJ*soN, £25. 

H. St. John Donisthorpe, £21. 

Miss E. F. ('HAWNER, £20. 

Sir John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart., £20. 

K. J. Morton, £20. 

J. J. JoiCEY, Lantern and Stand for the Meeting Room. 

Dr. T. A. Chapman, F.R.S., £29 5a., to illustrate his paper m the 
Transactions, 1920 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rothschild, £22 15a. 4d , cost of plates in 
the Proceedings for 1920. 

JBsus CoLLEGB^ OXFORD, through Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., £100. 
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im. 

Donations in aid of the purchase of 41 Queen's Gate— 

The Misses Chapman, in memory of their brother, the late 
Dr. T, A. Chapman, F.R.S., £500. 

G. A J. Rothney (bequest), £150. 

R. Adkin, £70, cancellation of debentures drawn. 

E. E. Green, £25 (making £50 m all). 

W. H. B. Fletcher, £25. 

Sir A. Bcchax-Hepburn, Bare., £20. 

E. W. Adair, £20. 

The Misses Chapman, two bookcases. 

m3. 

Donations in aid of the purchase of 41 Queen’s Gate— 

N. C. Rothschiu) (bequest), £1000. 

R Adkin, £90, cancellation of debentures diawn (making 
£200 m all). 

A C. F. Morgan, £20. 

H. J Turner, £20. 

H. H. C Druce, £250 (part of bequest of £1000) for new books 

1924. 

Donations in aid of the purchase of 41 Queen’s Gate— 

E. C. Bostock, £21. 

Miss M. E. FouN*rAiNE, £20. 

H. H. C. Druce, £750 (balance of bequest of £1000), the interest 
to be spent on uew books 

Prof. E. B. PouLTON, F.R.S., authorrsed contribution from the 
Fund for promoting the study of organic and sfjcial 
evolution, presented to the l^niversity of Oxford by Pro¬ 
fessor J. Mark Baldwin, £1.‘10 15^. -hi. 

Jesus College, Oxford, through Prof. E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., 
£125. 

H. VVlDLOUOHBY Elus. Contribution towaids new' electric light 
installation at 41 Queen’s Gate, £50. 
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CHARTER. 


HiCtOrifl, by the Grace of God of the United ELingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 
TO ALL TO WHOM these presents shall come Greeting: 

Whereas Joseph William Dunning, of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
the County of Middlesex, Barrister-at-Law, Esquire, Master 
of Arts, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society and of the 
linnean and Zoological Societies of London, has by his 
Petition humbly I'epresented unto US, That in the year 1833 
certain of our loyal subjects formed themselves into a Society 
for the Improvement and Difiusion of Entomological Science, 
and subscribed and expended considerable sums of money for 
such purposes, and have collected and become possessed of a 
valuable library and other property, and have been and 
continue to be actively employed in promoting the objects for 
which the said Society was founded, especially by the 
publication of Volumes of Transactions composed of Original 
Memoirs, read before the Society. And whereas the said 
Petitioner, believing that the well-being and usefulness of 
the said Society would be most materially promoted by 
obtaining a Charter of Incorporation, hath therefore, on 
behalf of himself and the other Members of the said Society, 
most humbly prayed that WE would be pleased to grant a 
Royal Charter for incorporating into a Society the several 
persons who have already become Fellows, or who may at 
any time hereafter become Fellows thereof, subject to such 
Regulations and Restrictions as to US may seem good and 
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expedient. NOW KNOW YE that WE, being desirous of 
encouraging a design so laudable, and of promoting the 
improvement and division of Science in all its branches, 
have of Our especial Grace, certain Knowledge and mere 
Motion, given and granted, and We do hereby give and 
grant, That the said Joseph William Dunning and such 
others of Our loving subjects as are now Fellows of the said 
Society, or who shall at any time hereafter become Fellows 
thereof in pursuance of the provisions of this Our Charter 
and according to such Bye-Laws as are hereinafter men- 
timed, shall be a Body Corporate by the name of “The 
Entomological Society of London,” having perpetual succes¬ 
sion and a common seal, with power to sue and to be sued in 
their Corporate name, and to acquire and hold any goods and 
chattels whatsoever. 

And our Will and Pleasure is, Tliat John Obadiah 
Westwood, Esq., Master of Arts, Hope Professor of Zoology 
in lie University of Oxford, shall be Honorary President of 
tlie said Corporation during the term of his natural life. 
And that Robert MacLachlan, F.R.S., shall be the fiiat 
Prudent of the said Corporation and shall continue such 
until the Annual Meeting to be held in the month of January 
next. 

And our Will and Pleasure is, And we do hereby declare, 
That there shall always be a Council to direct and manage 
the concerns of the said Corporation. And that the thirteen 
persons, who were elected to form the Council of the said 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of January 
last, shall form the first Council of the said Corporation, and 
shall continue in Office until the Annual Meeting to be held 
in the month of January next. 

And our Will and Pleasure is, And we further grant and 
declare, that the existing Bye-Laws of the said Society, as 
revised and amended at a General Meeting held on the 2nd 
day of May, 1883, shall be the Bye-Laws of the said 
Corporation, until the same shall be revoked or altered as 
hereinafter mentioned. And that it shall be lawful at 
General Meetings of the said Corporation to revoke or alter 
any former Bye-Laws, and to make such new Bye-Laws as 
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shall be deemed useful and necessary for the regulation of 
the said Body Corporate. 

Provided always: And we lastly declare it to be our Royal 
Will and Pleasure, That no Bye-Law or Resolution shall, on 
any account or pretence whatsoever, be made by the said 
Corporation in opposition to the general scope, true intent, 
and meaning of this our Charter or the Laws and Statutes of 
this Realm, and that if any such Bye-Law or Resolution 
shall be made, the same shall be absolutely null and void. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these our Letters to 
be made Patent. 

Witness Ourself at Westminster the 
twentieth day of July, in the Forty-ninth 
year of Our Reign. the heat- 

By Warrant under the Queen’s Sign 
Manual 
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BYE-LAWS. 


As Amsndsd at a Spscul Meeting held 3bd Decembeb, 1924, 


Chap. I. Odjec(. 

The Entomological Society of London is a Sciwtific 
Society instituted for the improvement and diffusion of 
Entomological Science exclusively. 

Chap. II. Constitution^ 

The Society shall consist of Honorary, Special Life, and 
Ordinary Fellows. 

Chap. III. Management, 

The affairs of the Society shall be conducted by a Council 
consisting of the Officers of the Society hereinafter mentioned 
—other than the three Vice-Presidents—and of twelve 
ordinary Members to be chosen annually from among the 
Fellows. No Fellow shall be eligible os an ordinary Member 
of the Council until he shall have been a Fellow' for three 
consecutive years, nor shall any Fellow, including Vice- 
Presidents and Co-opted Members, serve for more than three 
years successively. Five shall be a quorum. 

Chap. IV. Officers, 

The Officers of the Society shall consist of a President; 
three Vice-Presidents; a Treasurer; two Secretaries; and a 
Librarian. The Officers shall be chosen annually. No 
Fellow shall be President, or a Vice-President, more than 
two years successively. 

Chap. V. Removal or Resignation of Officers, 

§ 1. For any cause which shall appear sufficient to a two- 
thirds majority thereof, the Council shall have power to 
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suspend any Officer of the Society from the exercise of his 
office, or to remove him and declare such office vacant. 

§ 2. In the event of any vacancy occurring in the Council 
or Officers of the Society, at the next meeting of Council 
after such vacancy has been made known, the Council shall 
elect some Fellow to fill the vacancy till the Annual Meeting. 

Chap. VI. PresidenL 

§ 1, The duty of the President shall be to preside at the 
Meetings of the Society and Council, and regulate all the 
discussions and proceedings therein, and to execute or see to 
the execution of the Bye-Laws and orders of the Society. 

§ 2. In case of an equality of Votes the President shall 
have a double or casting Vote. 

Chap. VII. Vice-Presidents, 

§ 1. The Vice-Presidents shall be nominated by the Presi¬ 
dent, from amongst the members of the Council. Such 
nomination shall be declared at the Ordinary Meeting next 
after the election of the President in every year. 

§ 2. In the absence of the President a Vice-President shall 
fill his place, and shall for the time being have all the 
authority, power, and privilege of the President. 

§ 3. In the absence of all the Vice-Presidents a Member of 
the Council shall preside ; and if no Member of the Council 
be present at an Ordinary Meeting, the Fellows present shall 
appoint by a majority to be Chairman such Fellow as they 
shall think fit; and the Member of Council so presiding, or 
the Fellow so appointed, shall for the time being have all the 
authority, power, and privilege of the President. 


Chap. VIII. Treaswrer, 

§ 1. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to demand and 
receive for the use of the Society all sums of money due or 
payable to the Society, and to disburse all sums payable by 
the Society out of the Funds in his bands. 

§ 2. No payment exceeding excepting for rent or taxes, 
il 
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shall be made by the Treasurer without the consent of the 
Council, 

§ 3. The Treasurer shall keep a book of Cheque Receipts 
for admission fees and annual payments; each Receipt shall 
be signed by himself, the date of payment and name of the 
Fellow paying being written both on the Receipt and on the 
counterfoil, 

§ 4, The Treasurer shall demand all arrears of annual 
payment after such payment shall have been due three 
months. 

§ 5. The Council shall nominate a chartered or incorporated 
Accountant annually, who shall audit the Ti’easurer’s ac¬ 
counts. The Auditor shall be paid for his services a fee, the 
amount of which shall l>e agreed by the Council on behalf of 
the Society. The Treasurer shall furnish the Accountant 
with all the facilities he may require for auditing the 
accounts. 

Chap. IX. Seeretaries. 

§ 1. It shall be the duty of the Seci*etario8 to keep a list of 
all the Fellows of the Society, together with their addresses ; 
to summon Meetings (when necessary) of the Society and the 
Council; to conduct and produce to the Council all corre¬ 
spondence in any way connected with the Society at the next 
Meeting after such correspondence shall have been received or 
taken place; to take Minutes of the Proceedings at Meetings 
of the Society and tlie Council; to edit the Transactions and 
Journal of Proceedings; and, generally, to act under the 
direction of the Council in all matters connected with the 
welfare of the Society. 

§ 2. In the absence from any Meeting of the Society, or 
the Council, of both the Secretaries, or in the absence of one 
Secretary, and the other Secretary being in the Chair as Vice- 
President, then the Chairman of such Meeting shall appoint a 
Fellow to take the Minutes of the Proceedings. 

Chap. X. Lihraricm, 

§ I. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take care of 
the Library and MSS., and keep a Catalogue thereof, with the 
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namei^ of the Donors; to call in all Books borrowed, and see 
that the Library regulations are carried into effect. 

§ 2. The Council may employ a Sub Librarian, or other 
Official, who shall receive such remuneration as the Council 
shall from time to time determine, and bhall be subject to 
such Rules and Orders as shall from time to time be given 
to him by the Council. 


Chap. XI. Library Regulations. 

§ 1. Any Fellow shall be allowed the loan of Books from 
the Library, under such regulations, and with such excep¬ 
tions and restrictions, as the Council shall from time to time 
determine. 

§ 2. No Fellow shall, without special permission of the 
Council, be allowed to liorrow from the Library more than 
four volumes at one time, or without leave of the Librarian, 
to retain any volume longer than one month. 

§ 3. If any book be torn, injured, lost, or not forthcoming 
when demanded by the Librarian, full compensation shall be 
made for the same by the borrower. 

§ 4. The Librarian shall, on the 1st day of May in each 
year, call m all books borrowed from the Library; and in case 
the same be not returned on or before the Ordinary Meeting 
of the Society in the following month, notice thereof shall be 
given by him to the Council, who shall then direct a second 
notice to be sent to the Fellow retaining any book, and 
in case the same be not returned within the further space 
of four weeks from the date of such second notice so sent, 
such Fellow shall in future be disqualified from borrowing 
lx)oks from the Library without the special permission of the 
Council. 

§ 5. Subject to such Regulations as may be made from 
time to time by the Council, the Library shall be open to 
the Fellows between the hours of nine a.m. and six p.m. on 
every week-day, except Satunlay, and on that day between 
nine a.m. and two p.m., except during the month of Septem¬ 
ber, when the Library will be closed. 
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§ 6. No stranger, unaccompanied by a Fellow, shall be 
allowed access to the Library except with the permission of 
the Council, or of such official or officials of the Society as 
shall fi'om time to time be nominated by the Coimcil. 


Chap. XII. Election of Council, 

§ 1. The Council for the time being shall annually cause 
to b^ prepared a list which shall contain the names of such 
Fellows, being eligible, as they shall recommend to fill the 
offices of President, Treasurer, Secretaries, and Librarian for 
the year ensuing, and also the names of such Fellows as they 
shall recommend to be re-elected, and of other Fellows to 
be elected into the Council. The list shall include the names 
of twelve Fellows recommended as ordinary members of 
the Council. 

§ 2. The list prepared by the Council shall be read at the 
Ordinary Meeting next but one before the Annual Meeting, 
and a copy sent, not less than seven days before the December 
meetmg, to every Fellow whose last known residence shall be 
in the United SLingdom. At the Ordinary Meeting preceding 
the Annual Meeting, the names of other candidates to fill 
any of the offices, or to serve as Members of the Council 
(each proposed and supported by at least four properly 
qualified Fellows of the Society), shall be received. Nomi¬ 
nations by post made by four properly qualified Fellows, 
and received prior to this Meeting, shall also be accepted. 
Any such names shall be added to the Council's list, and a 
copy of the complete list shall, before the Slst December, 
be transmitted to every Fellow whose last known residence 
shall be in the United Kingdom, and who shall have paid 
his subscription for the current year. 

§ 3. If no more than the number of Fellows required to 
fill any Office or to form the Council shall have been nomi¬ 
nated, no second list shall be issued; but the President shall, 
at the Annual Meeting, declare the Councirs nominees to be 
appointed. 

§ 4. Where nominations shall have been received in addition 
to those upon the list prepared as aforesaid by the Council, 
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then the Election shall proceed as hereafter appointed; but 
such Election shall only be held in respect of any Office or 
Position to which more than the required number of Fellows 
shall have been nominated; and the second List shall contain 
in alphabetical order the whole of the nominations, original 
and supplementary, for such Office or Position only, 

§ 5. The election, if any be necessary, shall be by Ballot at 
the Annual Meeting, and copies of the final list shall be used 
as Ballot papers. The President shall appoint two or more 
Scrutineers from the Fellows present, not being Members of 
the Council, to superintend the Ballots and report the results 
to the Meeting The Secretaries, assisted by the Treasurer, 
shall prepare a list of the Fellows entitled to vote, and each 
Fellow voting shall give his name to the Scrutineers to be 
marked on the said List, and shall then put his Ballot paper 
into the respective receptacles to be provided for such occasion. 

§ 6. A Fellow voting may strike out any name or names 
on the said List, and the Scrutineers shall record the votes 
accordingly, but any Ballot paper which shall contain a 
greater number of names for any Office or Position than the 
number to be elected to such Office or Position shall be wholly 
void, and be rejected by the Scrutineers. No Ballot shall be 
taken unless nine or more Fellows shall be present. 

§ 7. If from any cause any election which ought to take 
place at the Annual Meeting shall not take place, then such 
election shall be adjourned until the next convenient day, of 
which notice shall be given in like manner as is directed for 
the Annual Meeting. 

§ 8. The form given in the Schedule shall be used, with such 
variations as may be considered by the Council necessary or 
desirable. 


Chap. XIII. Election of Fellows. 

§ 1. Every Candidate for admission into the Society shall be 
proposed by three or more Fellows, to one of whom he shall 
be personally known, and they must sign a Certificate in 
recommendation of him. The Certificate shall specify the 
name and usual place of residence of the Candidate. 
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§ 2. The Certificate having been read at one of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be suspended in the Library, read again at 
the following Ordinary Meeting, and the person therein re¬ 
commended shall be balloted for at the next Ordinary Meeting. 

§ 3. The method of voting shall be by ballot, and two-thirds 
of the Fellows balloting shall elect. 

§ 4. Every Fellow shall sign the * Obligation Book of the 
Society at the first Ordinary Meeting of the Society at wliich 
he is present, and shall then be admitted in manner and form 
following; The President taking him by the hand shall say: 
A.B in the name and by the authority of the Entomological 
Society of London, I hereby admit you a Fellow thereof. 

§ 5. Every Fellow shall on election have immediate notice 
conveyed to him by the Secretary of his election, accompanied 
by a copy of the Charter and Bye-laws. 

§ 6. Every Fellow on election shall sign an Obligation for 
the regular payment of his Annual Contribution, so long as 
he shall continue a Fellow, and if any Fellow shall not sign 
such Obligation within six months after his election, the said 
election shall become void, unless the Council shall otherwise 
decide. 

Chap. XIV. Admissio'n Fee and Annual Contribution, 

§ 1. Every Fellow upon his election shall pay the sum of 
Three Guineas for his Admission Fee, and if any Fellow shall 
fail to pay such sum within six months after his election, 
the said election shall become void, unless the Council shall 
otherwise decide. 

§ 2. Every Fellow shall upon his election pay the first 
Annual Contribution of Two Guineas, and if any Fellow shall 
fail to pay such sum within six months after his election the 
said election shall become void, unless the Council shall other- 

♦ The Obligation is as follows:— 

“We who have hereunto subscribed do hereby promise, each for him¬ 
self, that we will endeavour to promote the good of the Entomological 
Society of London and to pursue the ends for which the same was insti¬ 
tuted ,* that we will be present at the meetings of the Society as often as 
conveniently we can, especially at the Anniversary elections and upon 
extraordinary occasions ; and that we will observe the Statutes, Bye-laws 
and orders of the said Society; provided that whensoever any of us shall 
signify to the Secretary, under his hand, that he desires to withdraw from 
the Society, he shall be free from this Obligation for the future.” 
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wise decide. He shall pay the like sum annually in advance 
on the 1st day of January in each year, provided however that 
any Fellow elected after September in each year will not be 
called upon to pay his Contribution unless he desires to 
receive the Transactions for tlie year in which he is elected. 

§ 3. Except in the case of those who have already com¬ 
pounded, every Fellow elected before January 1st, 1921, shall 
pay the Annual Contribution of Two Guineas unless he does 
not desire to receive the Transactions of the Society, in which 
case his Annual Contribution shall be One Guinea per annum. 

Chap. XV. Withdrawing and Removed of Fellows, 

§ 1. Every Fellow, having paid all sums due to the Society, 
shall be at liberty to withdraw therefrom upon giving notice 
in writing to the Treasurer. 

§ 2. Whenever written notice of a motion for removing 
any Fellow shall be delivered to the Secretary, signed by the 
President or Chairman for the time being on the part of the 
Council, or by six or more Fellows, such notice shall be read 
from the Chair at the two Ordinary Meetings immediately 
following the delivery thereof, and the next following Ordinary 
Meeting shall be made a Special Meeting and the Fellows 
summoned accordingly, when such motion shall be taken into 
consideration and decided by ballot; whereat if a two-thirds 
majority of the Fellows lialloting shall vote that such Fellow 
be removed, he shall be removed from the Society. 

§ 3. On the first day of September in each year the Council 
shall cause to be suspended in the Library of the Society a 
list of the Fellows who owe more than two Annual Contri¬ 
butions. If the Contribution due from any Fellow named in the 
said list shall not have been paid within three months after 
th^ first suspension of the list, the Council may remove such 
Fellow from the Society, but notwithstanding such removal 
any Fellow so removed shall continue liable to pay, and may 
be sued for the recovery of any money due from him to the 
Society. The Council may cause the name of any Fellow 
removed under this Section, with the reason for his removal 
to be printed in the Proceedings of the year in which he 
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is removed. The Council may remit wholly, or in part, the 
contributions due from any Fellow. 


Chap, XVI. Privileges of Fellows, 

§ 1. Fellows have the right to be present, to state their 
opinions, and to vote, at all General Meetings; to propose 
Candidates for admission into the Society; to introduce 
Visitors at General Meetings of the Society ; to have personal 
access, and to introduce scientific strangers, to the Library; 
and Fellows who have paid the Annual Contribution for the 
year shall be entitled to receive a copy of the Transactions 
published during the year. 

§ 2. A Fellow shall not be eligible to any office in the 
Society, or to the Council, unless he shall have paid his 
Annual Contribution for the year previous to that in which 
the Election takes place. 

§ 3. No person shall have his name printed in the Annual 
List of Fellows of the Society, until such person shall have 
paid the Admission Fees and signed the Obligation for the 
payment of Annual Contributions, and no such person shall 
have liberty to vote at any Election or Meeting of the 
Society before he shall have been admitted as directed in 
Chapter XITI., Section 4. 


Chap. XVIT. Honorary Fellows, 

§ 1. Every person proposed as an Honorary Fellow shall be 
recommended by the Council; and shall be balloted for, and, 
if elected, be liable to be removed in the like form and manner, 
and be subject to the same rules and restrictions, as an 
Ordinary Fellow. 

§ 2. Honorary Fellows shall be exempt from the payment 
of Fees and Contributions, and shall possess all the privileges 
of Ordinary Fellows. 

§ 3. No British Subject shall be an Honorary Fellow. 

§ 4. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twelve. 
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Chap. XVIII. Special Life Fellows, 

§ 1. Fellows, being British Subjects, who have paid sub¬ 
scriptions as Ordinary Fellows for not less than fifteen years, 
and who in the opinion of the Council have rendered distin¬ 
guished service to Entomological Science, may be elected 
Special Life Fellows, in the manner provided under Chap. 
XYII., § 1, for the Election of Honorary Fellows, and after 
election they shall be exempt from the payment of fees and 
contributions, and shall possess all the privileges of, and 
shall be subject to, the same rules and restrictions as 
Honorary Fellows. 

§ 2. The number of Special Life Fellows shall not exceed 
twelve. 

Chap. XIX. Benefactions, 

§ 1. In the printed Proceedings of the Society an annual 
record shall be kept of all donations, so far as known, that 
have at any time been made to the Society, of the value of 
£20 and upwards. 

§ 2. In every volume presented to and accepted by the 
Society, a notice shall be inserted, and when necessary be 
renewed, containing the name of the donor and the date of 
the gift. 

Chap. XX. Ordinary Meetings of the Society, 

§ 1. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on 
the first Wednesday in each month (except January, July, 
August and September), and on the third Wednesday of 
March, October and November, beginning at eight o’clock in 
the evening, or at such other days or times as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

§ 2. At the Ordinary Meetings, unless otherwise announced 
by -the President or Chairman, the order of business shall be 
as follows:— 

(1.) The names of the Visitors present at the Meeting 
shall be read aloud by the President. 

(2.) The Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read 
aloud by one of the Secretaries, proposed for 
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confirmation by the Meeting, and signed by the 
President. 

(3.) Donations made to the Society since the last 
Meeting shall be announced. 

(4.) Certificates in favour of Candidates for admission 
into the Society shall be read, and Candidates 
shall be balloted for. 

(5.) Fellows shall sign their names in the Obligation 
Book, and be admitted. 

(6.) Exhibitions of specimens, (kc., shall be made. 

(7.) Entomological communications shall be announced 
and read either by the Author, or by some 
other Fellow deputed by him, or by one of the 
Secretaries. 

(S.) Business not specified in the above order and dis¬ 
cussions arising out of the exhibitions and com¬ 
munications shall be taken at such times and in 
such manner as the President shall direct. 

§ 3. All Memoirs which shall be read at any Meeting of 
the Society, and accepted for publication, shall become the 
property of the Society, unless otherwise stipulated before 
the reading thereof. 

§ 4. No Motion relating to the Government of the Society, 
its Bye-Laws, the management of its concerns, or the election, 
appointment, or removal of its Officers, shall be made at any 
Ordinary Meeting. 

Chap. XXI. Special Meeting, 

§ 1. By resolution of the Council, or upon the requisition 
of six or more Fellows, presented to the President and 
Council, a Special General Meeting of the Society shall be 
convened; a notice thereof shall be sent to every Fellow 
whose last known residence shall be in the United Kingdom, 
at least seven days before such Meeting shall take place: 
S»nd any motion to be submitted to such Meeting which 
involves a substwtive proposition and is not of the nature 
of an amendment diall be stated at length in such notice. 

§ 2. No vote shall be taken at any Special Meeting unless 
nine or more Fellows shall be present. 
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Chap. XXII. Annual Meeting, 

§ 1. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on 
the third Wednesday in January. 

§ 2. Notice of the Annual Meeting shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose last known residence shall be in the United 
Kingdom, at least seven days before such Meeting shall take 
place. 

§ 3. The objects of the Meeting shall be to receive from the 
Council, and hear read, their Annual Report on the general 
concerns of the Society, to receive from the Treasurer, and 
hear read, his report and the Statement of the Society's 
financial affairs, and to elect the Council and Officers for the 
ensuing year 

Chap XXIII. Transachons and ^Journal of Proceedings, 

§ 1. The Transactions shall consist of such papers commu¬ 
nicated to the Meetings of the Society as the Council shall 
order to be published therein. 

§ 2. The Transactions shall be published quarterly, or at 
such other times, and at such prices as the Council shall 
direct for each Part or Volume. 

§ 3. Authors of Memoirs published in the Transactions shall 
be allowed twenty-five copies of their communications gratis. 
If any additional number be required, the permission of the 
Council shall be first obtained, and the entire expense thereof 
shall be paid for by the Authors. 

§ 4. A Journal of Proceedings of the Society shall also 
be published, containing Abstracts of the Papers read and 
Notices of other Matters communicated at the Ordinary 
Meetings of the Society. The Proceedings shall be bound 
up with the Transactions. 


Chap. XXIV. Alteration of the Bye-Laws, 

§ 1. Any of the Bye-Laws of the Society may at any time 
be repealed or altered, or others adopted in lieu thereof, at 
a Special Meeting of the Society, to be held after a Notice 
given to th^ President and Council, signed by six Fellows at 
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least, and specifying the intended repeal or alteration, has 
been read at three Ordinary Meetings of the Society, 

§ 2. In the event of any sach alteration being made, a copy 
of the altered Bye-law or Bye-laws shall be issued with the 
last-published Part of the Transactions for the current year 


Chap. XXV. Prohibition in respect of F'umds, 

The Society shall not and may not make any dividend, 
gift, division or bonus in money unto or between any of its 
members. 
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THE SCHEDULE REFEREED TO IN CHAPTER XIL 
Balloting List for tlie Election of Officers and Council, 


Office. 

List. 

President. 

Z. A. 

Treasurer. 

W. D. 

Secretaries. 

T. G. 


S. H. 

Librarian. 

N. M. 

Council. 

A. B. 


C. D. 


B. F. 


G. H. 


I J. 


K. L 


M. N. 


0. P. 


Q. R. 


S. T. 


U. V. 


W. X. 


InsiruMone, 

In using the above list as a Ballot Paper a Fellow voting 
may strike out any name or names printed therein, but any 
Ballot Paper which when placed in the receptacle shall contain 
a greater number of names for any Office or Position than the 
number to be elected to such Office or Position shall be wholly 
void and rejected by the Scrutineers. 





TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF 

LONDON 

For the Yeah 1924. 


I. The DistribnltoH of FUtore.Hcent Pigments w Lepidoptera. 

By E A Cockayne, DM., F.R.C.P. 

[Read March 19th, 1024.] 

In 1919 Dr. J. (I Mofctram and T discovered that the pig¬ 
ments in some'. Le])idoptera are highly fluorescent, and 
published a preliminary note in the Proceedings of the 
Entomological Society, 1920, pp xxxvi-xxxix. Since that 
date 1 have examined the whole of the collections in the 
British Museum. 

The method used to demonstrate the fluorescence was a 
mercury vapour lamp, the light from which was allowed to 
pass through a sheet of Messrs. Chance Bros, black glass, 
H*5 mm. thick. This is transparent to ultra-violet radiation 
of wave-length between 3100 and 3900 A.U. and to a very 
slight extent to red light in the re.gion of 7000 A.U. 

To meet some criticisms of the Abbe J. de Joannis a 
tungsten arc light was used, and the spectrum, with the 
visible portion cut off, was thrown on to a wall. 

The insects fluoresced in the ultra-violet part of the 
spectrum, although the lirightness was much diminished 
owing to the relatively feeble illumination and to the fact 
that they were only subjected to radiation of one wave¬ 
length at a time. 

No appreciable difference w’^as made by passing the light 
of a tungsten arc through a very thick sheet (1 centimetre) 
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of Professor E. W. Wood’s glass, which transmits almost 
pure ultra-violet rays. 

Thus it is clear that the fluorescence is produced by the 
ultra-violet radiation: the molecular structure of the 
pigments alters its wave-length, which is too short to cause 
any sensation of light in the retina, making it longer so as 
to fall into some part of the visible spectrum. The colour 
produced is not affected appreciably by the small admixture 
of daylight which occurred under the conditions in which I 
generally worked. 

In the absence of any knowledge of the chemical nature 
of these pigments, I have been obhged to content myself 
with giving the names of the fluorescent members of the 
various families with their colours by dayhght and by ultra¬ 
violet radiation respectively. Those not mentioned are 
non-fluorescent or so very slightly fluorescent as to merit 
no remark. 

The arrangement of families and subfamilies in the 
Rhopalocera is that suggested by Enzio Reuter (Acta Soc. 
Scient. Fenn., 1897, vol. xxii), and the nomenclature of 
genera and species is that used in the British Museum, with 
the exception of Papilio and Charaxes, for which I have 
followed Rothschild and Jordan’s classification, published 
in Novitates Zoologiae.” In the Heterocera the arrange- ‘ 
ment is that of the British Museum based on Hampson’s 
Catalogue. 

I hope that the paper may afford some useful suggestions 
to systematists, especially in the case of the Heterocera, in 
which the distribution of the fluorescent pigments suggests 
that some species require rearrangement in their respective 
genera, that some genera require splitting up, and that in a 
few cases the genera themselves require regrouping so as 
to fall into a more natural order. 

Ultimately, it may be helpful to anyone who wishes to 
investigate the constitution of these pigments. Their 
solubility and apparent stability in solution make them 
particularly suitable for spectroscopic examination, and 
make it probable that they can be isolated in a pure state 
and subjected to microchemical tests. It appears to me 
that the discovery of their chemical constitution would not 
only be interesting in itself, but might give important 
information about insect metabolism. 

The brilliantly fluorescent species are most beautiful 
objects when they are seen in ultra-violet radiation in a 
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completely darkened room, and appear to be actually 
phosphorescent, but, of course, the colour disappears at 
once if the radiation is cut off. 

The majority of all white or very pale species of all 
families of butterflies and moths show a violet fluorescence. 
In all the species tested this pigment is soluble in strong 
acetic acid and in ethyl alcohol. A similar solution with a 
violet fluorescence can be obtained from the black scales 
of Ithomime butterflies, but not from the black scales of 
Papilios. Alcoholic solutions of the bodies of all the 
lepidopterous larvse examined also have a violet fluores¬ 
cence. Some dry cocoons, such as the white cocoons of 
Bomhyx mon, the silk moth, show this violet fluorescence. 

The chitinous wing-membranes of many also fluoresce 
violet, for example, Doritis, Eurycus, Cossus and Hepialus. 

This substance is probably produced by all Lepidoptera, 
although it is only used as a pigment by some. It is 
interesting that the human skin and nails fluoresce the 
same colour and about as brightly as many of the white 
Lepidoptera. 

Many Pierididae, Kite Papilios, Parnassius, and most 
Geometndae of the subfamily Scopnlinae do not show this 
fluorescence, although they are white or very pale in 
colour. 

Apart from this almost universal pigment some groups, 
chiefly Geometndae, have a very bright pale blue fluorescence, 
others have a yellow, yellowish-green, green or blue-green 
fluorescence. Most of the latter are pale yellow in colour, 
but some are blue or green. The species which appear 
green or blue by daylight probably owe their colour to a 
blue due to the structure of the scales in addition to their 
yellow pigment, as Onslow has proved in one or two cases. 
These yellowish pigments are probably very similar to one 
another in chemical constitution. Not only do some species 
of a genus fluoresce green and others blue-green, but 
individuals of the same species vary, and in Papilio it is 
common to find that females fluoresce a greener colour than 
males. 

I am uncertain whether these yellow pigments are 
excretory products common to all Lepidoptera and only 
used for decorative purposes by a few, or whether they are 
peculiar to certain genera. The former seems to be more 
hkely, and is supported by the following facts. The yellow 
cocoons of Bo^nbyx mori and Hylophila bicolorana have 
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a brilliant yellowish-green and blue-green fluorescence 
respectively, although the imagines do not fluoresce other 
than with a pale violet tint. The pale yellowish-buff 
cocoons of Halisidota sqmlida H.-S. and H. thyophora 
Schaus. fluoresce a bright yellowish-green, like the pale 
buff-coloured scales of the imagines of two other members 
of the genus, although their own imagines are non- 
fluorescent. 

Some species of Ithomiine and Heliconiine butterflies 
have forms with yellow markings, winch fluoresce brightly, 
and other forms without yellow, which do not fluoresce. 
This difference is not sexual. It would be interesting to 
know whether the larvae or imagines of the non-fluorescent 
forms excrete this pigment. 

Many Papilios have brilliantly fluorescent males and non- 
fluorescent females, while some of their allies are fluorescent 
in both sexes or in neither. Others, again, have females 
of two kinds, one fluorescent and one not. 

In a Nymph aline butterfly of the genus Euxanthe all 
grades occur between a form with no yellowish-green 
fluorescence and one which fluoresces this colour all over 
the pale parts of the wings. In those cases, too, it is 
unfortunate that we do not know whether any of the pigr 
ment is formed and excreted by the non-fluorescent 
specimens. 

It is useless to speculate about the relationship of the 
various fluorescent pigments to one another. However, 
it is permissible to point out that all the genus Onrapieryx 
fluoresce, but that some have only the wlnte pigment with 
blue fluorescence while others have both this andf the yellow 
one with a yellowish fluorescence. This may indicate 
some simple chemical relationship between them. Also 
Bomhyx mori has white cocoons with violet fluorescence and 
yellow ones with a yellowish-green fluorescence. Toyama 
and Cleghorn have shown that the white is recessive to the 
yellow, and this is very suggestive of a close similarity in 
chemical constitution. 

None of the species examined showed any fluorescence 
in Z-rays. They were Fluted Papilios, Ithomiinae, Ourap- 
teryXy Opisthograptis; ParahapUiy Lygris (Calleiilype), and 
Eupithecia cencssaria. This is not surprising, because very 
few substances ^fluoresce in X-rays, which are of much 
shorter wave-length than ultra-violet rays, and, of those 
which do, nearly all are inorganic compounds. 
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Fam. L Papilionidae. 

The pale yellow members of the genera Sericinus, Doritis, 
Hypermnestm and Thais show some greenish-yellow 
fluorescence. The fluorescence of Eurycus, Euryades and 
Baronia is very faint, but in males of Armandia lidderdalii 
Atkinson, the pale yellow lines fluoresce a bright blue-green. 
In the genus Troides {Ormthoptera) the yellow parts of all 
species give a brilliant greenish-yellow fluorescence, which 
IS especially developed in helena L. and its near allies, but 
the orange of croesus is non-fluorescent. In species with 
green iridescent areas, these parts show a similar appear¬ 
ance but less bright. In some, in paradisea Stgr., for 
instance, the yellow and green jiarts are indistinguishable 
in ultra-violet radiation. The blue of unnlhanus gives only 
a very faint violet fluorescence. This supports Onslow’s 
view that the green colour of priamus L. and others is due 
partly to a yellow })igment inside the scales and partly to 
the structure of the scales, which produces the blue com¬ 
ponent. The ultra-violet demonstrates very clearly that 
UTVillinnus Guer. is lacking in the yellow pigment, which is 
present in priamus L. and eliminates any difference in 
colour caused by the structure of the scales in the various 
species. 

The white parts of the females fluoresce violet, but any 
yellow present fluoresces like the yellow in the males. 

This yellow pigment is soluble m very strong acetic acid 
and in methyl and ethyl alcohol, giving a yellow solution 
with a green fluorescence visible in daylight. It is strictly 
confined to Troides and is not found oven in the closely 
allied Aristoloc/iui Papilios, although Reuter places both 
in the same subgenus Phannacophagus. 

The Indo-Australian and African Anstolochia Papilios 
have no fluorescence other than violet, but the American 
members of the Polydamns group with pale yellow 
markings on tho. wings or abdomen fluoresce a brilliant 
blue-green in these parts. Crasstis, lycidas and laodamns 
are very fluorescent species. 

Most of the Kite Papilios, subgenus Cosmodesmus^ are 
non-fluorescent or only fluoresce very faintly, but the 
American zonaria Butl. and philolans Boisd. have a fairly 
bright blue-green fluorescence, differing in character, how¬ 
ever, from that of Pharmacophagus and the Fluted Papilios. 

Many groups of the Fluted Papilios, subgenus Papilio^ 
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have very pale yellow markings which give a most brilliant 
blue-green fluorescence. In some the colour is more green 
than blue, in others more blue than green, and this difference 
is often apparent in the two sexes of the same species. The 
pigment is probably identical with that in Plutrmacojuhagus. 
This yellow readily changes to a browner tint and becomes 
non-fluorescent. It forms a pale yellow fluorescent 
solution in strong acetic acid and in methyl and ethyl 
alcohol. 

Machaon group,—Machaon and other species of the same 
dark yellow are almost if not entirely dull in ultra-violet 
radiation, but the pale yellow members like xuthus, 
demoleus and euchenor are very brilliant. 

All members of the Helmus^ Nephelus, Oritas, Gambrisius, 
Protenor and Ilioneus group, which possess areas of pale 
yellow, are brilliantly fluorescent in these parts. 

In the Polyteji group the pale yellow portions are 
brilliant in ultra-violet rays, but in polytes itself the slightly 
darker yellow spots of the fringe are non-fluorescent, and 
the extreme inner and outer parts of the band on the 
hind-wing show only some violet fluorescence. The cyrus 
or male-like form of the female is nearly as bright as the 
male, but a larger portion of the band in the hind-wing 
fluoresces violet. The rmnulus fc>rm of female, which 
mimics P. hector, is non-fluorescent. 

The majority of specimens of the polytes form of female, 
which has a large white area in the hind-wing and mimics 
P. aristolochiae, have only a dull violet fluorescence in the 
white part. Some specimens, however, from different 
parts of its range from Central China to Ceylon, have a 
ring of brilliant blue-green fluorescent scales round the edge 
of cell 4 in the hmd-wing and along the nervures bounding 
it, and in one Indian specimen the whole of the white part 
of cell 4 showed this blue-green fluorescence with a very 
small admixture of violet. The same variation is also met 
with in the mimetic females of P. nicayior Feld, and P. 
ledebourius Esch. 

In the male and cyrm female the ends of the band in the 
hind-wing have a white pigment, which fluoresces violet, 
and a yellow non-fluorescent pigment. The mimicry of 
P. aristolochiae appears to have been brought about by 
a gradual extension of the white pigment from both ends of 
the band, with widening of the band itself. The pale 
yellow pigment has gradually disappeared, but some still 
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remains at the centre of the band (cell 4) in a minority of 
females. 

The mimetic Castor and Agestor groups have the same 
beautiful blue-green fluorescence inclining to blue, although 
the fluorescent areas in the latter are pale blue by daylight. 
Possibly the blueness is due to structure, but I had no 
material to enable me to test this. Of the Clyha group, 
clytia is one of the brightest, but none are so brilliant as 
polytes. 

Of the African Fluted Papilios nobilis is non-fluorescent, 
but the pale yellow parts of hesperm, both sexes of antinomy 
and the male of dardanus Brown are equal in the brilliance 
of the blue-green colour in ultra-violet radiation to the best 
of the Eastern species. 

In the fully developed mimetic females of P. dardamis 
none of the pale yellow colour of the male remains. Instead 
of this there are areas of white, buff or brovm, the first of 
which fluoresces violet, while the last two are quite without 
fluorescence. In the Kikuyu Escarpment (6500-9000 ft.) 
and near Nairobi (5500 ft.) primitive forms of female occur, 
which are intermediate in various ways between the male 
and one or other of the perfect mimetic forms. Of these 
intermediates I have examined a number in the Hope 
Collection, through Professor Poulton’s kindness, and in 
the Adams Collection. 

The irimeni females transitional to hippocoon and hippo- 
coonides females, mimicking Ammiris mavius and its race 
dominicamis, all have pale yellowr marldngs, which fluoresce 
with the same brilliant blue-green colour as the male. 

The lamborin females transitional to trophonius and 
trophonissa females, mimicking Danatda chrysippus, have 
a variable amount of pale yellow in the pattern, and, as in 
trimeni, this is beautifully fluorescent. 

The primitive form of cenea female, which mimics 
Amauris echefia and albimacvlafa, varies considerably. In 
some cases all the pale areas of both fore- and hind-wings 
fluoresce a pure and brilliant blue-green, in others they 
show various mixtures of this colour with violet. In certain 
females some patches possess only the pigment with blue- 
green, others only that with ^dolet fluorescence. Other 
females lack the blue-green fluorescence altogether. The 
completely dull specimens can be recognised in daylight 
by the yellow being slightly darker and approaching near 
to the buff tint of the fully developed mimic. 
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None of the Nairobi specimens in the Hope Collection 
fluoresced like the males, but four in the Adams Collection 
labelled “ Nairobi did so. These may have come from 
the higher elevation and have been labelled inaccurately. 

In females of P. cynorta there is the same variabibty in 
the amount and in the position of the bright fluorescent 
pigment as in dardanns. In this respect ’ both species 
contrast with the constancy of the females of 'polytes, 
Echeroides, menesthem, demodoms, oribaznis and their allies 
are very fluorescent. 

The phorcMs group is interesting. Most of them are 
brilliant glistening blue by daylight, turning a pinldsh 
colour with oblique illumination. Their scales appear pale 
yellow by transmitted light. All those with the iridescent 
blue band fluoresce as brilliantly as dardmivs, but vuth a 
slightly bluer colour. The female form of pliorcas with pale 
creamy band appears exactly like the blue-banded form in 
ultra-violet radiation. The pigment of the blue-banded 
form like that of demoleus and dardanns dissolves readily in 
strong acetic acid, and gives a very similar pale yellow 
highly fluorescent solution. The blueness by daylight is 
evidently due to structure. 

In mimeticm the pale yellow part s fluoresce like those of 
dardanus. Zalmcxis\ a metallic blue species, has a brilliant 
blue fluorescence. In antimachns, which is regarded as 
an archaic species, the basal whitish patch and the three 
pale spots on the underside of the fore-wing show a very 
bright blue-green fluorescence. 

Amongst the American Fluted Papilios the paler members 
of the Maehaon group show varying degrees of fluorescence. 
The pale blue spots of troilus, the blue of myithoplema^ the 
pale yellow parts of grayi^ rititdns and the Heliconiine 
mimics, zagrens and its allies, give a similar bright or fairly 
bright blue-green fluorescence. 

The pigment found in all these Fluted Papilios and in 
Pharmueophagus is probably the same or very similar m 
chemical constitution, and may be the same as that in 
Armandia. This suggests that it is of very ancient origin 
and not a modern development. 

Fam. II. PlERIDIDAE. 

None of the pigments show anything beyond a dull 
violet fluorescence, not even the yellow of the mimetic 
Dismorphiidi, 
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Fam. III. Lycaenidae. 

The only brightly fluorescent species are Pentila tirza 
Hew. and P. paradoxa Druce, which give a bright yellowish- 
green colour. Other members of the genus show only a 
trace of this, or fluoresce violet like peuceiia Hew., or not 
at all like tropicahs Hew. 

Fam. IV. Erycinidae. 

Hyphlaria avophtJialma Feld., a whitish species, appears 
a bright gr(‘enish-blue in ultra-violet rays. The yellow 
pigment of the mimics of Hehcomns and Ithomia is non- 
fluorescent. 

Fam. V. Libytheidae. 

A few show a faint violet fluorescence. 

Fam. VI. Danaipidae. 

In the subfamily Ifhomiincie almost all the genera have 
many species with jiale yellow markings. In all these 
without exception the yellow fluoresces a bright green. 
Those with white markings fluoresce violet. 

Although yellow pigment is present in some of the 
other subfamilies, for instance the Danaidime, it is not 
fluorescent. 

Fam. VII. fSATYRIDAE. 

In the Safynnae many species with pale yellow markings 
show some greenish fluorescence, but the yellow is often 
changed to a duller colour and is then no longer fluorescent. 
The pigment appears to be very unstable like that of 
Pa})ilionidae. 

The fluorescent genera or species in Haeterina, Saiyrina 
and Zethenna aie Neortm, Lethe verma Kollar, Ethope 
diademoidcAi Moore, Aphystonenra pigmeniaria Karsch., 
which are fairly bright, and Orinoma dammis Gray, 
Myc(ile.sis asochis Hew., Manatana maculatu Hopf., and 
M. hercyna Hbn., Ueieronymphii imgmfica Butl. (female), 
Dionste, Zefhera musa Feld., Z, musides Semper and ther- 
maea Ilew., male (both with mixed green and violet fluores¬ 
cence), CaUarge sagiita Leech, Drucina leonata Butl., and 
Eteona tisiphone Boisd., which are duller. Elymniina 
(Melanitinae) has a siimlar but brighter fluorescence 
in some genera. Mehnitis ceryx Boisd., ceryxoides de 
Nioeville, pellucida Fruhst., are quite bright, but karmrOf 
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Moore, casiphonides Stand., malelas Hew., and nesaea L. 
are less so. Mitnaddias vasudeva Moore, esaka Westw. 
(female), and maheswara Fruhst. (female), are the most 
brightly fluorescent of the Satyridae, 

Of the subfamily Brassohnae those with yellow markings 
show a faint green fluorescence, and of the subfamily 
Morphinae those marked with pale yellow fluoresce faintly 
with a yellowish-green colour, for example Zeuxidta semperi 
Feld, (female), Thauria, Xantliotaenia (underside). Here, 
again, the fluorescent pigment is probably of very ancient 
origin. 


Fam. VIII. Nymphalidae. 

Subfamily Helicojiiinae, —The yellow which is found in so 
many species and which to the naked eye appears so like 
the yellow of IthoniiivaehdxayQ^ differently in ultra-violet 
rays. Individual specimens of a species fluoresce bright 
green, but the majority fluoresce faintly or not at all, or 
only a few scales are brightly fluorescent. In some cases 
the non-fluorescent specimens appear duller and greener, 
but in others the yellow is clear and bright by daylight. The 
simplest explanation of the differences seen is that the pig¬ 
ment IS very readily decomposed In the case of Ithomnnae, 
which in many cases come from the same localities and 
must have been exposed to the same conditions of travel 
and to the same treatment during relaxation, the yellow 
IS invariably fluorescent and must be very much more 
stable. It is probable that the fluorescent yellow pigments 
in these two subfamilies, so intimately associated in 
Mullerian mimicry, are different in their chemical constitu¬ 
tion. 

Subfamily Nymphalinae, In a considerable number of 
genera with pale yellow markings, these show a fairly bright 
yellow or yellowish-green fluorescence. Those with white 
markings give rather a bright violet fluorescence. When 
both pigments are present m different parts of the wings 
there is a striking contrast in ultra-violet radiation. 
Euxanthe is a good example of this. 

The following is a list of genera or species which fluoresce 
yellow or green. 

Gnathotriche eloea Hew. (male), Mesoxantha ethoseuDimy 
(fairly bright), Penthemn hsarda Doulileday and P. bing- 
liami Wood Mason (bright), Isodema formmarum Rothsch. 
(bright), Hestina namida Fruhst. (very bright), and H. 
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nama Doubleday (bright). The other members of the 
genus Hestina fluoresce very faintly. Eimpus, Parhes- 
tina, Mynes (all bright), Agafma, Prothoe, except semperi 
and angelica (all fairly bright). Apatura nycteis Men., and 
A, chiiralensis (female). Mimaihyma^ Sasakia charonda 
Hew., Amnosia (females only) are slightly fluorescent. 
Gynaecia is bright, but T'lgvidia and Pendromia are much 
less so. The females of Catonephele nyctinms Westw. 
fluoresce brightly, but the other members of the genus show 
only shght fluorescence. The males of Aterica are bright. 
The pale yellow males of the genus Harma and the female 
form of coems Drury, with pale yellow markings, have a 
bright green fluorescence in the yellovr parts, and also 
fluoresce bright pale blue along the nerviires and on the 
grey parts of the underside. 

The males of Harma (subgenus Pallene) alctmeda Godart 
and Evptera are bright yellowish-green in ultra-violet 
radiation. In Eutlinho]ms the males have bright blue- 
green and the females slight green fluorescence. Bassarona 
(male) and Itangasa exhibit slight and Hypna bright green 
fluorescence. 

Euranthc —The pale blue markings of the males show a 
bright yellowish-green fluorescence, the white markings 
apfiear violet. Fcnnales fluoresce violet only or violet with 
a small patch of vellowish-green, or in one example entirely 
yellowish-green. 

Eidcpis —^Nearly all the sjiecies have the greater part of 
the wings pale yellow, and this fluoresces bright yellow- 
green. This is also triiC of the pale yellow part of the wings 
in E narcaens Hew., mgrohasahs liathy., centralis Ilothsch., 
grand IS Rothsch , and nweiis Rothsch. Cognatus Voll is 
wdiite and fluoresces violet. Chnraxe^ yntehis Hewi, and 
bruins (ham. have tlie same bright yellow-green fluorescence, 
and it ispresent to a slightextent in echo andsvlphnreus 
Rotbsch. Eudoxus Drury, achaemcnas Feld., zoippus 
Mabille, epijasivs Reiche, and jason L. fluoresce violet or 
not at all. Kakldcni Homeyer and Dewitz, zoolina Westwi, 
befsimiseraha Lucas, nobilis Druce, gabonica Crowdey, 
antonius Semper, and eupale Drury, all fluoresce bright 
yellowy-green, but the apices of the last appear black in 
ultra-violet rays, so that the glistening green appearance is 
probably due to structure. 
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HETEROCERA. 

Arctiadae. 

Armxia chaon Druce, Neonerita haemosticfn Dogn. and 
Eupseitdosomu marpessa Dnice, all yellow species with 
similar pattern, show a very bright yellow fluorescence in 
the fore-wings and a greenish-yellow m the hind-wmgs. 
Hampson separates them at some distance in spite of their 
similarity. They are unlike their congeners and members 
of intervening genera in colour-pattern and fluorescence. 
Automolis pseudehssa Dogn. has a bright yellow fluores¬ 
cence, schaussi Rothsch. and chssa Schaus very little, but 
momu Schaus and tegyra Drucc are fairly bright. The other 
species do not fluoresce. 

The following fluoresce a fairly bright greenish-yellow 
on the pale yellow parts of tlnur wings : Hyperthaema, 
Pachydota^ stnata Dogn., and nervosa Feld., Carafhis palpalis 
Wlk. and bjblis Schaus. 

Ophanis astur Cram., a grey species, is fluorescent at the 
base only, but thalmsima II.-S., which is pale green, has a 
bright green fluorescence of thorax, abdomen, costa, and 
tips of wings. 

HyalaroUa sericeu Schaus and Hemihyalea alba Druce, 
both pale yellow and very similar in appearance, fluoresce* 
equally bright greenish-yellow, but their congeners are not 
fluorescent. 

Halisidota aptcipimctata Schaus and indescens Schaus 
fluoresce bright yellowish-green and are pale yellow by 
daylight, but the other species show no fluorescence, 
although the cocoons of two at least fluoresce this colour. 

Proschaliphora albida Hmpsn. and citricostata Hmpsn., 
and Grammarctia bihnea Wlk., fluoresce a fairly bright 
green in the greyish-yellow, and blue-green in the grey 
species. 

Noctuidae. 

Many white or pale species show a violet fluorescence, but 
few show green or blue-green. 

Agrotinae,—Copablepharon grandis Streck and LycophoUa 
flavina H.-S. show a blue-green fluorescence in the cream- 
coloured fore-wings, and Epsilia serraticornis Stand, shows 
it at the base only. It is absent in their congeners. 

Erastrianae,—Eugraphia splendens Druce and irreiita 
Hmpsn., pale yellow species, fluoresce a fairly bright 
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green. A similar effect is produced by Tarache lucida 
Hufn., hemixantha Hmpsn. and their allies, but nitidula 
Fabr. fluoresces violet, as do most of the later species as 
arranged by Hampson, except ruficimta Hmpsn., which 
fluoresces blue-green. All are white or cream-coloured. 

Diphtliermae .—The genus Gaujonia, pale yellow, and the 
yellowish species of LicJmopteragiwe a fairly bright yellowish- 
or bluish-green fluorescence, but the white ones fluoresce 
violet. 

Licauidae (Lymantuiadae). 

Nygmia nigrosquamobd B.-B. is white with a pale blue 
fluorescence, and all the genus Marbla fluoresce vslightly 
with a yellow colour over the wliite gi*ound. Other genera 
fluoresce with a still fainter yellow or else violet. 

Callimorphtdae. 

All species of the genus Pericopis with pale collar and 
patagia show a bright green fluorescence in those situations, 
and some show it iti similarly coloured parts of the wings, 
for example Jurwnrdi H. Edw. in the fore-wings and par- 
nassiodes Wlk. in the hind-wings. 

PJuiloe and Plafgprepia show the same kind of fluores¬ 
cence, but less bright. 


Sphingidae. 

Sesianac - In all species of Safaspes the yellow on the 
thorax or abdomen gives a green fluorescence. 

Thyatiriidae (Cvmatophoridae). 

Many have pale yellow markings, which fluoresce a fairly 
liright green. They are Palwtpsestis fasciatu Barnes, 
brems L(*ech, albicnstn Moore, cofhsvmtUs Warren, Gaurena 
florescens AVlk. (bright),/om/5 Wlk., gemella Leech, sinuaia 
Warr., gnsescens Obeith., one or two placed in the series of 
aurofasciata Hmpsn., and Thyahra batis L. (slight). 

Ceruridae (Notodontidae). 

A good many members of this family show yellowish- 
green, green or blue-green fluorescence. 

In Notoplusia dura Cram., the silver triangle appears 
bright blue-green in ultra-violet radiation. 

Antheua rodeosemetia B.-B., basipuncta Hmpsn., crocei- 
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puncta Hmpsn., trivitta Hmpsn., tricolor Wlk., sjnircata 
Wlk., simplex Wlk. are pale yellow and fluoresce bright 
yellowish-green, albida Hmpsn. fluoresces bright blue-green, 
whereas servala Drury scarcely fluoresces at all. 

Rigema woerdeni Snellen fluoresces bright yellowish- 
green, but its congeners have little or no fluorescence. 

Zana aurifodinae Dist. and dehcafa B.-B. fluoresce bright 
yellowish-green, ruficosta Hmpsn. is bluer and not so bright. 

Rhyncodes minnta Druce has silver wedge-shaped markings, 
which fluoresce bright green in some, blue-green in others. 

Pydna longiviiia Wlk., flavida Hmpsn., straminea Moore 
are pale yellow and show a fair yellowish-green fluorescence, 
but pallida Butl. and all the second section of the genus 
show none. 

In Trichetra sparsluilli Curtis, the cream-coloured male 
has a pale pure green fluorescence. 

Amtphe reticulata Wlk., amhrizia Butl., panda Boisd., 
infracta AVlsm., subsordida Koll., moloneyi Druce, carteri 
Wlsm., have cream-coloured ground and fluoresce jjure pale 
green, clarilla Auriv. fluoresces 3 ’^ellowish-green in the female, 
and blue-green in the male, cletolis Swinh. gives a greenish 
fluorescence, but the other members of the genus fluoresce 
violet and have a different facies. It is probable that this 
genus needs revision. 

Perophoridae. 

Laruma amaryllis Schaus has a fairly bright yellowish- 
green fluorescence in the pale yellow parts of the wings. 

Heterooeneidae (Heterogynidae). 

Cosmna polana Druce, a glistening yellow species, 
fluoresces a fairly bright greenish-yellow. 

Altha ruhifusalis Hmpsn. and ansorgei B.-B., both 
similar to the foregoing genus m colour, show a very bright 
greenish-yellow fluorescence. 

Castniadae. 

Castma viryi Boisd., evalthe Fabr. and euphrosyne Pertz. 
fluoresce a fairly bright yellowish-green in the yellow bands 
across the wings, and cronis Cram, gives a similar appear¬ 
ance in the pale yellow hind-wings, but the white of the 
fore-wings fluoresces violet, like the white parts of other 
Castnias. 
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Geometridae, 

This family contains some of the most brilliantly fluores¬ 
cent of all Lepidoptera, and is equalled in this respect only 
by PapiUo. 

Many of the species are white with a beautiful pale blue 
fluorescence. Others, usually yellow or pale green, have 
a pale yellow or yellowish-green fluorescence, which is in 
some cases very bright. In a few closely related genera 
both pigments appear to be present in some of the species. 
As a rule all the members of a genus are fluorescent or 
none. 


OURAPTERYGINAE. 

Orthocabera sericea Butl., Mtcroniodes (all species), 
Lomographa fuscolineala Swinh. are white with very bright 
pale blue fluorescence. 

Fuscolineaia, according to Mr. L. B. Prout, does not really 
belong to the non-fluorescent genus Lomographa, but is 
closely allied to Orthocabera, 

Parabapta aetheriata Graeser and clarissa Butl. are pale 
yellow species with bright greenish-yellow fluorescence. 

Deilinea thnagmaria Guen. is white wdth bright pale blue 
fluorescence. It stands out in other respects from the 
non-fluorescent members of the genus, and is stated by 
Prout to differ in structure from them, but appears to be 
closely allied to the slightly fluorescent punctata Warr. and 
conspersaria Leech. Tavo specimens placed with intentaria 
Wlk., labelled ‘‘ E. Taylor, Arctic America,” give a pale 
yellow fluorescence and must be an entirely different species. 

Stegania and Physostegania are pale yellow or whitish 
genera with bright yellow fluorescence. 

Napuca gilvana Schiff. is pale yellow with fairly bright 
yellow fluorescence. N. ntmna Hbn. and orafeivria Wlk. 
are much fainter, and the rest of the genus is non-fluorescent. 

Hemitheimpsis contains pale green species with green 
fluorescence in the fore-wings and bright blue-green in the 
hind-wings. 

Caberodes pura Swinh. and Certmu sericea Warr., which 
according to Prout is probably congeneric with pura, are 
pale green species with bright green fluorescence. The other 
species of the genus, although they arc the same colour, 
are non-fluorescent and require further investigation. 

Phyle unifasda Druce is similar, but less bright. 
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Ojristhograptis. —All the members of the genus are 
yellow and fluoresce a fairly bright yellow green. The 
pigment of luteolata dissolved in strong acetic acid forms 
a yellow solution with a bright green fluorescence clearly 
visible in daylight. 

Stenorumia shows fluorescence of>the same colour, but 
brighter. 

Ilicrinia roesterstammaria Stgr. and nvptaria Brem. are 
bright yellowish in ultra-violet radiation, but the others show 
no fluorescence. 

Corymica. —In the paler yellow species there is a fairly 
bright yellowish-green fluorescence, in the darker ones it is 
slight. 

Hypoxistis is similar, but brighter. 

Pseudopanthera nimiforniis Hmpsn., a pale yellow 
species, gives a bright yellowish-green fluorescence, but 
the darker species fluoresce very faintly. 

The following genera give slight fluorescence of un¬ 
determined colour. Xenograpliia, Osteodes^ Pstlaspilaies, 
Luxiaria, Eutaea, Zeheba, Macarm, LitJmia, 

Siona dealbata H.-S. is white with a fairly bright yellowish 
fluorescence. 

Psilocladia, unnamed African species, is still brigliter. , 

Ourapteryx is a most brilliant genus. 

The white species, such as clara Butl., podahriata Guen., 
latimarginana Swinh. and costistngaria Swinh., have a most 
lovely pale blue fluorescence. 

The yellow species also possess this property in the pale 
parts along the costa and elsewhere, but in the yellow 
parts the fluorescence is a brilliant pale yellow as in 
sambucaria L. 

The deepest yellow species, primnlaris Butl., only fluoresces 
along the costa and anterior margin of the hind-wing. 

These pigments are soluble in strong acetic acid and 
nvthyl or ethyl alcohol. 

Euctenurapteryx nirportliaria Leech, a very large white 
species, gives a very brilliant pale blue fluorescence near the 
tails and wing-margins, but the main area fluoresces violet. 
The other white species have the pale blue fluorescence all 
over, and maculicaudaria Motsch is, I think, the most 
brilliant of all Lepidoptera. A grey aberration of this 
species is completely non-fluorescent. Excellms Butl. is 
a pale yellow species with a different pattern and fluoresces 
pale yellow. Probably it is not congeneric. 
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Brachurapteryx and Sirinopteryx, pale yellow genera, 
show both the blue and the yellow fluorescence. 

Trisirophis veneris But!., a white species, only fluoresces 
faintly violet and is perhaps misplaced between Euctenu- 
rapteryx and Braclmrapteryx, Prout suggests that it is 
closely related to Myrteta, 

Gonmihus and Sericopteryx are white genera fluorescing 
bright pale blue. 

Gonogala (pale yellow) gives bright yellow-green. 

Mixopsis bella Warr. is white with bright, pale blue 
fluorescence. 

Cirsodes leodorata fluen. and acuminata Guen. are 
both ochreous, but the former gives a bright pale blue and 
the latter a moderate yellowish fluorescence. 

Ctefnotetracis is fairly bright. 

Tetracis loraia Grote (pale yellow) fluoresces bright 
greenish-yellow, but its congeners scarcely fluoresce at all. 

Psilocciea curvmiargo Hmpsn. (yellow) has a rather faint 
greenish-yellow fluorescence. 

Sicya dognim Th. Meig. (jiale cream) fluoresces fairly 
bright greenish-yellow, S, maculana Harris (yellow) is 
less bright. The otJier species and next few genera 
fluiii'esce very faintly, 

Bnzura analiplaga Warr. (White) has a clear yellow 
fluorescence. 

Arichanna (black and white). The white parts fluoresce 
a fairly bright bluish green 

Negla and Percnia nigralba Warr. and conspicuata 
Leech (white) fluoresce a fairly bright pale blue. The other 
species are white also, but fluoresce httle or not at all. 

Stahgma and Vnulusara metacJiromaia Wlk. are white 
with a fairly bright yellowish fluorescence. F. compositata 
Wlk. is non-fluorescent and probably requires separation 
into another genus. 

Abraxas (Heterabraxas section) are without fluoiescence 
except spontaneata Wlk., which fluoresces briglit pale blue 
unlike any other Abraxas. It is probably misplaced here. 

The Silabraxas and Abraxas sections with Neolythna, 
Loymspilis, Ltgdia and Genusa give a yellow fluorescence in 
all species with white ground-colour. 

The remaining black and white genera, Leucula, Nephytia, 
Neuromelia, Tigridoptera, Praesos, Braeca and Craspe- 
dosis, fluoresce very faintly. 

Hyleniera contains the slightly fluorescent species fragilis 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.-^PARTS I, II (AUGUST ) C 
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But!., puella ButL, dexithea Druce, eurymehnotis Prout, 
nigricosta Prout and a number of non-fluorescent species. 

Amongst the series of accra the radiation revealed the 
presence of a Liparid, Marbla, belonging to the same 
mimetic assemblage and having a slight yellow fluorescence. 

Opisthograptis hiteolata has two pigments, a deep yellow 
water-soluble non-fluorescent one, and a pale yellow 
fluorescent one, soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. This is 
probably true of Ourapteryx, Corymica and others, and 
would explain why the deeper yellow species are often less 
fluorescent than the pale ones. 

Psychophorinae, 

Nearly all genera show a faint fluorescence, a few give a 
bright pale blue, and one gives a yellow colour. 

Ptydiopter a autocharidarta Oberth. is pale yellow with a 
distinct yellow fluorescence. 

Agnibesa distinetaria Leech and albidaria Leech are 
cream-coloured and fluoresce bright pale blue but the other 
species are not fluorescent. The genus pro> requires 
revision. 

Mesoleuca gratuhta Wlk. is white with a very bright pale 
blue fluorescence, but the other species have scarcely any 
and possibly they are not true congeners. 

Lygris junctilinea Wlk. and ludomcaria Oberth, are white 
with bright pale blue fluorescence, but the other species 
do not fluoresce and differ entirely in colour. Prout states 
that ludovicaria differs structurally from every other 
Lygris and has been placed in the genus Chartographa 
Gmpbg. Seitz puts both in Calleulype. 

Callabraxas fabiolaria Oberth. is white with bright pale 
blue fluorescence, but the other species fluoresce very little. 

Eupithecia cerussaria Led. is whitish with fairly bright 
pale blue fluorescence, whereas all the other species, even 
the light-coloured ones, are non-fluorescent. It differs also 
from the others in the long narrow areole. 

Tortricidae. 

Cerace stipatana Wlk. shows some pale blue-green 
fluorescence in the pale yellow parts of the pattern. 

Megalodoris ,—Some new species from New Guinea, 
which have nearly white markings, show rather bright 
blue-green fluorescence in these parts. 
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Chresmarche delphica Meyx.—The fore-wing fluoresces 
violet with a green oblique apical bar, the hind-wing 
fluoresces green all over. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to express my indebtedness to the 
Royal Society for a grant. I offer my thanks to the 
Director of the Museum, Sir Douglas Harmer, for affording 
me facilities for carrying out the investigation, to Messrs. 
Gahan, Durrant, Riley and Tams for their great kindness in 
helping me, and to Mr. Mouncey and Mr. White for the 
time and trouble they took in arranging the electrical 
fittings needed to work the lamp. 
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IL Notes on some species of the qcnns Cosmophila Botsd. 
By W. H. T. Tams. 

[Read March 19th, 1924.] 

Plates I—III. 

(Published by permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum.) 

An endeavour has been made in this jiaper to collect 
together such information as will be useful in tlio correct 
determination of the species concerned, v/ithout inlrodueing 
a large number of unnecessary references relating to the 
many incorrect uses of the names. As th(3 species here 
dealt with are of some economic importance, it seems 
desirable that an effort should be made to place the use of 
the names on a more secure basis. The (piestion as to the 
use of the generic name Cosmopluhi can only be settled 
definitely after a thorough revision of the whole Anomib 
group, but the fact remains that the name unquestionably 
applies to the forms here considered, and it is possible that 
eventually it may be necessary to retain it for these forms, 
instead of treating them as species of Anomis. 

The genus Cosmophilci was described by Boisduval in 
1833, with type TXinthindyma Boisd from Madagascar. 
In 1775 Fabricius described Noctiia flavn, and Aurivillius 
(Ent. Tidskr., xviii, Heft 3, p. ICl (1897) has shown that 
xanthindyma Boisd. = Jlat'ia Fabr., although his statement 
is somewhat confusing, and is only cleared up by his state¬ 
ment on p. 162 of the same paper that Nochm stig'motizans 
Fabr. is the male of N.JIam, and by his reference to Moore's 
figure in the “ Lepidoptera of Ceylon." It has not been 
possible to examine the type ol flava, but the e'\ddence is 
fairly conclusive that mnthindyrna === flava. We have, 
then, the genus Co^mopdiila Boisd. with type Jlava Fabr. 

The name which has been most frequently used for all 
the forms of Cosmophila is C, erosa Hubn. It will be seen 
that C. erosa occurs only in the New World, and is clearly 
distinct from the other species. 

Another fact which emerges as a result of this investi- 
TBANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS I, II (AUGUST) 
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gatiqn is that one species, Cosmophila jlava Fabr., occurs 
throughout the tropics of the world, but, in spite of the 
apparent abundance of these moths, a lack of material 
has made it impossible to recognise with certainty more 
than two geographical races, Cosmophila Jlava Jlava Fabr. 
from the Old World, and Cosmoj)hila Jlava Jimbnago Steph. 
from the New World. 

Further, speaking generally, wherever (7. fava occurs 
there occurs with it another species. In the New World 
we have (7. Jlava Jifnbnago Steph., and with it C. erosa 
Hiibn. Throughout the Indo-Australian region we have 
C. Jlava Jlava Fabr. and with it <7. lyona Swinh., and in 
Africa and Madagascar we have C. Jlava Jlava Fabr. and 
(7. auragoides Guen. 

The synonymy is as follows :— 

Cosmophila flava flava (Fabr.). 

Nodva Jlava Fabr., Syst. Ent., p. 601 (177t5). 

Nodaa stigmatizans Fabr., Ryst. Ent., p. 601 (1775). 
(Cosmophila indica Guen., Noct., n, p. 396 (1852). 
Cirrovdia variolosa Walk., List. Lep Ins. li M., xi, p. 750 
(1857). ^ ^ ' 

Cvnoexha edcMata Walk., List Lep. Ins. B.M., xi, p. 750 
(1857). 

Cosmophila oAiraatiaca Prittwitz, Stett. ent. Zeit., xxviii, 
p. 277 (1867). 

Ilahiiai. Africa, south of about 15^ N., St. Helena, 
Ascension, Sokotra, Aden ; Madagascar-Mascarene Eegion; 
India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma, South China, Formosa, 
Japan, throughout the Indo-Malayan and Australian 
regions, Marquesas, Fiji, Samoa. 

Cosmophila flava fimbriago (Steph.). 

Xanihta fimbrmgo Steph., 111. Brit. Ent. Haust., hi, p. 67 
(1829). 

Anomis serrata B. & McD., Contr. Nat. Hist. Lep. N. Amer., 
li, 4, p. 169, pi. 2, fig. 1 (1913). 

Habitat, Florida, Alabama, Mexico, British Guiana. 

Cosmophila auragoides Guen. 

Cosmophila auragoides Guen., Noct, ii, p. 397 (1852). 
Habitat, Africa, Madagascar, 
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Cosmophila lyona Swinh. 

Cosmophila lyona Swinb., A.M.N.H. (9) iii, p. 3J], pi 10, 
fig. 5 (1919). 

Habitat Sikkim, Assam, Formosa, Indo-Malayan region, 
Australia. 


Cosmophila erosa (Hiibn.). 

Anomis erosa Hubn., Samml. Eur. Schmett. Ziitr. p. 19, 
figs. 287, 288 (1823). 

Cosmophila iingescens Dyar, Insec. Inscit. Menstr., i, 
p. 103 (1913). 

Habitat South Atlantic States of North America to 
Paraguay. 

C. aurantiaca Prittwitz and C. tingescens Dyar are only 
known to the author through the descriptions, and cannot 
therefore be placed with absolute certainty. C. indica 
Guen. has been placed as a synonym of C. flam on the 
following grounds. The Indian type of C, indica was 
stated by Guen6e to be in the collection of the East India 
Company, and it should therefore be in the British Museum. 
It cannot be traced. Guenee also had the species from 
Mauritius, and through the court-esy of Monsieur F. .Le 
Cerf the author has been able to examine this specimen, 
which is labelled ‘‘ Type,” and is now in the Paris Museum. 
It is a female C. flava. It is perhaps more satisfactory, 
therefore, to assume that the two specimens before Guenee 
were examples of the same species, and to sink C. indica 
as a synonym of C, flava. 

The following keys may be useful for the determination 
of the various forms. 

Key for the Determination of Males. 


1. Antennae bipectinate. 

a. Habitat, Old World. flava flava. 

h. Habitat, New World. flava flmhriago. 

2. Antennae with cilia and bristles. 

i. Antennae serrate. 

a. Habitat, Africa, Madagascar. . avragoides. 

h. Habitat, Indo-Austialian region. lyma. 

11 . Antennae simple; habitat. New 

World. erosa. 
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Key for the Determination of Females. 

1. Fore-wing with the postmedial line deeply 

bowed between costa and vein M2. . . flava. 

(Subspecies according to distribution.) 

2. Fore-wing with the postmedial line only 

slightly bowed between costa and vein M2. 
a. Hind-wing pale bufiF tinged termin¬ 
ally with pinkish; a fuscous post- 
medial line, followed by a fuscous 
shading, lighter immediately after 
the postmedial, and deepening 
towards the termen. 

i. Habitat, Africa, Madagascar . avragoides. 

ii. Habitat, Indo-Australian region lymia, 
h. Hind-wing clear pale yellow, distinctly 

deepening to orange terminally, 
with a slight brownish terminal 
shading; New World. erosa. 

Although, as will be seen from the figures of the genitalia, 
G. auragoides and C. lyona are clearly distinct, the author 
has been unable to find reliable superficial distinguishing 
characters. 

The author desires to thank Lord Rothschild, Prof. E. B. 
Poulton, ^nd Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker for allowing him 
the opportunity of seeing a large number of specimens, and 
Monsieur F. Le Cerf, of the Paris Museum, for his landness 
in sending over for examination the types of Cosmophih 
auragoides Guen. and C. indica Guen. 

Explanation of Plate I. 

(5 Genital Armatuke. (One valve removed.) 

Fig. 1. Cosfinophila flava flava, 

2. CosmopMla flava fimbriago, 

3. Cosmophila erosa, 

4. Coamophila lyona, 

6. Cosmophila auragoides. 

Explanation of Plate IL 
(J Genital Armature. (View of removed valve.) 

Fig. 1. CosmopMla lyona, 

2. CosmopMla auragoides, 

3. CosmopMla flava flava. 

4. CosmopMla flava fimhnago, 

5. Cosmophila erosa. 
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Explanation of Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Cosmophila erosa. Oblique view of juxta of (? to show 
tooth-like processes. 

2. Cosmophila erosa, $ Genital armature. 

3. Cosmophila flava fim,Imago. $ Genital armature. 

4. Cosmophila lycma. 9 Genital armature. 

5. Cosmophila avragoides. 9 Genital armature. 

6. Cosmophila fam flaia. 9 Genital armature. 
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Male Genital Armature (Valves) 
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COSMOPHILA. 

Fig. 1, C. lyona Swmh , juxta of male genital armature. 
Figs. 2-6, genital armature of females. 
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III. The Dragon-flies (Odonata) of Palestine, based primarily 
on collections made by Dr. P. A. B^ixton, with Notes 
on the Species of the Adjacent Regions. By Kenneth 
J. Morton, 

[Read March 19th, 1924 ] 

With Three Text-figures. 

During liis three years’ residence in Palestine, Dr. P. A. 
Buxton forwarded to nie from time to time the Odonata 
and Nenroptera taken by himself and his assistant, Mr. 0. 
Theodor, in many different parts of the country. In the 
aggregate this material represents, I believe, the most 
important collection of these insects hitherto made in 
Palestine, and T am much indebted to Dr. Buxton for the 
opportunity of studying it. I propose to give here an 
account of the Odonata adding notes on the other species 
known to occur there and in the adjacent regions. 

De Selys in his Odonates de I’Asie Mineure ” (Ann. 
Soc. Ent. Belg., xxxi, 1887), brought together all that was 
then known about the dragon-flies of Palestine. In that 
work he recorded 8^ species in ah, hut the area covered 
was a large one, including not only Asia Mmor f Anatoliah 
Syria, Palestine and the Sinai peninsula, but also Armenia, 
TrauBcaucasia ind Mesopotamia, that is to say, the whole 
region bounded by the Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, Caucasus, 
Casjiian Sea, Persi^ni (riilf, Arabia and the Mediterranean. 
Since that time much has been added to our knowledge of 
the Odonata of the Caucasus by Bartenof, and of those of 
Mesopotamia by Evans, Buxton and others (Morton, 
E. M. M., 1919-20-21; Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., 1920). 
The present paper, however, will be restricted practically 
to species occurring m Palestine, Syria, the south coast of 
Asia Minor and the Smai peninsula, nearly all the other 
species mentioned by Selys as inhabiting the more northern 
parts of Asia Minor being well-known European insects. 
While many of the dragon-flies of the region under con¬ 
sideration are also European or of European facies, interest¬ 
ing features are added by the presence, particularly in the 
coastal zone and the hot Jordan Valley, of a fair admixture 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 192i—PABTS I, H (AUGUST) 
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of species belonging more especially to the African fauna. 
Selys records of the latter the following species: Rhyo- 
themis s&mi-hyalina, Diplacodes lefebvrei, Trithemis arteriosa, 
Bra^chytJiemis lemosticta, Onychogomphm hageni and Pseud- 
agrion praetextatitm, and he adds Orthetrum chrysostigma 
and Trithemis annulatOy which, although they have occurred 
in Crete and Andalousia and in Sicily respectively, are in 
the main African species. This African Group now falls 
to be augmented by two fine species, Pseud,chrmcromia 
torrida and UrotMmis edwards% taken by Dr. Buxton 
together with a second species of Pseudagrion, a genus 
which seems to have its centre in Continental Africa, not 
less than 24 species being known to Ris from that con¬ 
tinent (“ Odonata of South Africa,’’ Ann. S.A. Mus., 1921). 
Further, by the kindness of my good friend Dr, Ris, I have 
been enabled to study yet another African species, Croco- 
themis sanguinolefnita, which was included in a small but 
interesting collection from the Jordan valley received by 
him, the details of which he has communicated to me. 
Nor are species of an Eastern type absent, that beautiful 
Anax known from India and further East, A, immaculi- 
frons, having been taken in the Lebanon by Gadeau de 
Kerville, and Buxton has met with the tiny Agriocnemis 
pygmaea, a well-known Indian insect, at Beisan in the 
Jordan Valley. To illustrate the composite character of 
the fauna and incidentally to show what one locality can 
produce, it may be of interest to give the captures of 
one day (24.V.22) at Lake Huleh : Calopteryx splendens 
syriaca, Agrion puella syriaca, Pyrrhosoma tenellum, 
Gomphus davidi^ Libellula pontica, Brachythe)nis leucosticta, 
Sympetrum sanguineum, Rhyothemis semi-hyalina and 
Urothehnis edwardsi —two European species, two local races 
of European species, two which appear to be confined to 
Asia Minor in the broad sense used by Selys as above 
mentioned, and three African species. 

No new species is described in this paper, but it seems 
desirable to give a distinctive name to the form of Agrion 
puella, which is found both on the coast and in the Jordan 
Valley, and which differs in some respects from the usual 
European specimens. No previous record of this species 
is known to me from the region. Dr. Ris has also com¬ 
municated to me a curious insect which appears to be the 
same as that described by R6n4 Martin under the name of 
Psilocnemis kervillei^ as well as a beautiful little series of 
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Epallage ahm, the male of which has not been described. 
Notes on these two species are given. 

It may be mentioned that Selys received much of his 
Syrian material from Staudinger, who collected about 
Beirut, and from Pere Armand David, who collected at 
various places in Sj^ria. and Asia Minor. This material, as 
regards the LibelluUnae, has been reviewed by Bis in his 
great Monograph on this sub-family (Coll. Zool. Selys, 
1909-16). Other smaller collections have been made in 
more recent times, and attention may be called to R6n6 
Martin’s ‘‘ Note sur trois Odonates de Syrie ” (Bull. Ent. 
Soc. France, 1909, No. 12, pp. 212-14), and Barraud’s 
“ Entomology in the Holy Land ” (Entomologist, 1923, 
pp. 69-61). 

Thirty-nine species are here recorded as occurring in 
Palestine, a number very nearly the same as that found in 
the British Isles, but naturally there are possibilities of a 
substantial increase in the former country. 

CALOPTERYGIDAE. 

Calopteryx splendens syriaca Ramb. 

Kabri, Akka, 9.vi.2] ; Amman, Transjordania, 

$ (sub-juv.), Giji22; Dog River, Beirut, $ (wsub-juv.), 
28.iii,22; Lake Huleh, ?, 24.V.22; Nahr es Zerka, 
31.iv.23; also from Dr. Ris a series of both sexes from 
‘‘ Dead Sea ” (collector Schwabel), vi.l918. 

Length of hincLwing 28 to 30 mm. or slightly over, the opaque 
apical portion in (J 10 to 12 mm.; mostly 29: 11 mm. 

Selys (l(\ p. 40) says: “ $. Ailes hyalines, le tiers 

terminal des infcrieures legerement et insensiblement 
enfume.” The localities given by him are Beirut, Damascus^ 
and Galilee. In the Palestine females the apical suffusion 
is slight, indefinite m extent and little different from the 
rest of the wing when present at all. In a series in my 
collection from Beirut (Rolle), however, some of the 
females have the apical third, or a little less, dark brown, 
this dark space being rather sharply defined, while others 
approach the Palestine females. Of two females from 
Palestine (Staudinger), unfortunately without more exact 
data, one is similar to the dark Beirut $, while the other 
has no appreciable suffusion at the apex. A (J from the 
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same source is rather large, h.-w. 31 mm., dark apex 
13 mm. 

Martin {lx, p. 213) has described, under the name of 
Calopteryx splendms hyalina, a series taken by Gadeau de 
Kerville at lac de Homs and in a marsh at Damascus in 
May, with the wings entirely limpid or tinted with yellowish 
without any trace of blue. The specimens were immature. 
Martin considers that the absence of pigment was not due 
to their immature condition, and states that European 
C, splendms of the same age and those of the race syriaca 
and other races have always upon their wings an indication 
of the part which later wnll be blue or brown. Damascus 
is quoted by Selys as one of the localities for syriaca. No 
males of hyalim have come under my notice, and I do not 
know whether any mature males have ever been taken. 

Calopteryx splendens intermedia Selys. 

Selys (l.c. p. 39) recorded a single from Akbes, Syria 
(Abbe David), in which the opaque terminal space begins 
about 15 cells before the nodus. Forms allied to this have 
been found in Transcaucasia and in some parts of Persia. 

Calopteryx virgo festiva Brulle. 

Antioche (Staiidinger), Selys. I have in ray collection 
a series of this fine form from Tekir, Taurus, O.vii. (col¬ 
lector, Manissadjian). It extends as far west as Montenegro, 

Epallage fatime Charp. 

Wadi Hamam, Sea of Galilee, (JcJ, 7.iv 22, Wadi Kelt, 
(adult and sub-juv.), 9.iv.23; Jericho, (J, 17.iv.23, 
Ain es Sultan, (J, 8.vi.23; also, coll. Ris, a series of both 
sexes, “Dead Sea”’ 7.9.10.vi.l8 (Schwabel). 

Length of h.-w. 28-30 mm.; Wadi Hamam, <?, 31 mm. Wings 
opaque at apex from the distal end of pterostigma. but the dark 
space may be reduced to a marginal border, or when broader 
becoming suffused proximally. ? with apex of h -w. coloured 
from about the middle of pterostigma, the colour, however, some¬ 
what suffused proximally. 

A series in my collection from Amasia, Asia Minor 
(Manissadjian, collector), are much larger, h.-w. 36-37 mm., 
thus rivalling in size Epallage ahna, A from Quetta, 
on the other hand, has h.-w. 28 mm. 
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Epallage alma Selys. 

Although coming from a locality beyond the limits dealt 
with in this paper, it may be of interest to refer to this 
large and beautiful form from the southern Caspian region, 
my acquaintance with which I owe to Dr. Ris, who has 
forwarded a series of four males received by him from 
Astrabad (Funke), one of which he has generously added 
to my collection. The ? has been described at some length 
by Selys (Syn. Calopterygines, 4th Add., p. 26) from an 
example from the same locality communicated by McLach- 
Ian. The does not appear to have been described. 
Whether this fine form be regarded as a species or a local 
race of E, fat me, the name seems to be well worthy of 
retention. 

(adult). Almost entiiely pruiriosc or blackened exe.t*pting the 
pale yelloAviHh labium, tlitj base of mandibles, gena(% maigin of the 
eyes Indow the aiit(‘jmae, and the labrum, the last with a dark 
central virgule, aiiteelypeus a sordid tan colour. 

Wings: a biouinsli black opaque apical si)ace reacihing to about 
the middle of pterostigma oi even be^yond; in one example a 
brownish suffusion in one cell proximal to pterostigma. Fore- 
wings suffused with biowm fiom arculus or tiiangle half-way to 
nodus oi lathti b*‘yt)n(l with colouied reaching the base in 
subcostal and subni(‘dian areas; haidly any colour in costal aiea 
or less pronounced tbeie, ieduced to slight blown margins on the 
cross veins: cells usually clearer in their centres. In the hind- 
wings the brown suffusion is iichei and denser extending nearly to 
the level of the iiOvius, more suffused distally and tovaids the anal 
margin, but in the middle of the dark area the clearer centre of the 
cells much less pronounced and the costal space nioie suffused with 
brown than in fore-wings. In one example the dark shading is 
reduced bmng only distinct in a portion of the subcostal area (5 or 
0 cells) and the nervures are iiariowly boidered with brownish for^ 
5 oi 6 cells distally fiom arculus and as far as Cu 2. Antenodals, 
f.-w. 14-16; h-w. 11-15, postnodals, f.-w. 18-21, h.-w. 18-20. 
Length of h.-w. 35-371 mm. 

The appendages do not appeal to differ from those of E, fatime, 

LESTIDAE. 

Lestes virens Charp. 

Khedeira, 30.V.2] ; Haifa, 15.vii.21; Kakoun, 
?, 10.vi.22. 
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Lestes viridis Vanderl. 

Beirut (Staudmger), Selys. 

Lestes macrostigma Eversm. 

Athlit, 10 miles S. of Jaffa, 9> 22.V.21 

Lestes seilatus Hagen. 

Syria and Egy])t, by Ehrenbirg. Not known to me, and 
I have no information regarding it beyond the description 
and notes, apparently all by Hagen, in Selys' Synopsis 
des Agrionines, Legion Lestes, 1862. 

Lestes barbarus Fab. 

Not recorded by de Selys from Syria. I’akcn by Barraud 
at several places in Palestine. 

Sympecma fusca Vandeil 

Nazareth, $, 23.V.22. Kellemisch and Beirut (Selys). 

Sympecma paedisca Brauer. 

A single cJ from Antioche is referred by Selys to var. 
annuhta Further material is desirable as ih^ locality 
IS somewdiat out of the otheriMse known range of this 
form. 


AGRIONIDAE. 

Platycnemis latipes dealhata King. 

Near Samakh, Sea of Tiberias, 13.V.21 , Kabri, Akka, 
9.vi.21; Akka, 10.11.vi.21; Tabagha, 6.iv.22; Beisan, 
ll.vi.22; Wadi Kelt, 9.iv.23; Nahr es Zerka, ]3iv.23. 

Has been found as far eastward as Quetta. 

Copera kerviilei Martin. 

Under the name of Psilocnemis kewillei, Rene Martin 
has described (lx, p. 214) adult and a younger condition 
of a curious little dragon-fly taken by Gadeau de Kerville 
near lac de Homs, Syria, 19th May, which added quite a 
new feature to the Odonata of the Westcirn Palaearctic 
region. Nothing more seems to have been recorded 
regarding it, but Dr. Ris has kindly communicated to me 
a ^ which he had on hand from the Munich Museum, and 
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which, although larger than Martin’s types, and from 
Eregli, Asia Minor, a locality somewhat remote from the 
original one, he considers is very probably the same as 
Martin’s species, agreeing as it does in most essentials with 
Martin’s rather shoi*t description. Dr. Ris adds that 
although the proportions of the antennae are much more 
as in Coeliccia, the neural character (quadrangles and origin 
of A*) agree better with Cojjem. The insect indeed seems 
to combine some characters of Coehccia, Copera and 
Platymemis, and in its pruinose state bears a superficial 
resemblance to a small Psendagnon prmnosvm. It may 
be useful to give a description of this Eregli example. 

cJ (adult). Almost entirely pruinose. Labium yellow, median 
lobe mfuscated. Labnim yellowish with black central virgule. 



Fig 1 —^Apex of abdomen of Copeta hcrviUei , 

Anteclypeus, genac, base of mandibles and baek of head yellowish. 
Antennae black, two basal joints with pale naiTow apical ring; 
1st joint short, 2nd twice as long, 3rd longer than other two com¬ 
bined, proportions approximately 1:2:4. Prothorax pruinose 
above. Thorax piuinose to 2nd lateral suture whitish yellow 
beneath. Legs externally pniinose, whitish blue on inner side; 
tibiae not dilated. Abdomen dorsally pruinose with yellowish 
sutures; segments 1 and 2 yellowish laterally, othci segments 
narrowly pale along ventral carinae; 10 yellowish beneath slightly 
mfuscated. App. sup. black above with narrow yellow margins; 
app. inf. mostly yellow, apex black (fig. 1, dorso-lateral viev/). 

Wings: pterostigma dark oiange bordered with strong black 
veins, covering about one cell; outer side very oblique. Arculus 
slightly distal to 2nd Anq. Costal side of quadrangle about J 
shorter than anal side in f.-w. and about I in h.-w. Two ante- 
nodal discoidal cells. Cuq at a level halfway between 1st and 
2nd Anq. A* from A proximal to Cuq rather more than the length 
of the latter. beginning proximal to nodus; Rs (Ms) at sub- 
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nodal cross-vein. In f.-w. about 6 cells, 8 cells distal from 
nodus; reaching anal margin at 10J cells, Cu^ 7J cells, Cu® 
4i cells distal from nodus. In h.-w. M® about 5 cells, 8 cells 
distal from nodus : Teaching anal margin at 9 cells, Cu^ at 

cells, Cu® 4 } cells, distal from nodus. Post-nodals, f.-w. 11, 
h.-w. 10. Length of h.-w. 22 mm. (base to nodus 7|, nodus to 
pterostigma 12J). Length of abdomen 30 mm. 

Ischnura senegalensis Eamb. 

Not known to me from Syria or Palestine. It occurs in 
Eg)rpt and has been recorded from the Sinai peninsula. 
Its presence in the South of Palestine may be expected. 

Ischnura elegans Vandeii. 

Zikron Jacob, 17.V.21 ; Amman, 21-30 viii 21 ; Haifa, 
29v.21, 25.iv.21: R. Auja, Jaffa, sea-level, 14.V.22, 
Lake Huleh, 24 v.22, 30.viii.22; Jaffa, 17x.22, Jericho, 
4.V1. 22; Nahr cs Zerka, 22.m23, Peisan, llvi.22 
This common species has been found as far eastward as 
Quetta. 


Ischnura evansi Morton. 

Jericho, l.v.22. Originally described from * Meso¬ 
potamia, and so far not taken elsewdiere. 

Ischnura pumilio Charj). 

Samakh, 13.V.2] ; Amman, 30.vin.21. 

Agrion pulchellum Vanderl. 

Recorded by Selys from Kellemisch, south coast of Asia 
Minor (Loew). 


Agrion puella syriaca n. sub.sp. 

Zikron Jacob, 17.V.2], Lake Huleh, 13.v21, 21.v.22. 
Also m my collection, 2 (^(Jfrom Beirut (Rolle) and a pair 
from Palestine (Staudinger). 

Differs from A, ptiella as follows : Bronzed black on 
abdominal segments usually more extensive; may occupy 
about one-half of dorsum of 5 and more than one-half of 9, 
while on 6 the blue may be reduced to a small basal spot 
which is sometimes bifid. It is also on an average smaller, 
length of h.-w. 16-17 mm., abdomen 23-25 mm. Differs 
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also in the greater length of the inferior appendages 
(fig. 2). In this figure the appendages are more outstretched 
than in the figure of A. puella from New Forest (fig. 3). 
Both figures from preparations mounted in Canada balsam. 
It is difficult to represent the sup. app., especially the 
descending branch, from dried examples : these vary in 
appearance not only with the position of the specimen 
under the lens, but the position of the appendage itself 
may vary also to a considerable extent. 



Agrion scitulum Ramb. 

Recorded by Selys from Beirut. 

Agrion linden! Selys. 

Lake Huleh, $, 24.V.22. 

Through its small size (h.-w. 16 mm.), slightly immature 
condition and Ischnura-lika ncuration, this specimen 
puzzled me so much that eventually I submitted it to 
Dr. Ris, who determined it as A, lindeni. No doubt he is 
right, the posterior margin of prothorax, mesostigmal 
lamina, pterostigma and markings agreeing almost per¬ 
fectly with that species. The neuration (Mj oioly 4 cells 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS I, H (AUGUST) D 
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in f.-w., and 3 in h.-w., distal from nodus) may be regarded 
as consistent with the reduced size of the insect. Recorded 
by Selys (after Hagen) from Kellemiscli in Rev. Odon., 
1850, and Synops. Agrionines, 1876, but for some un¬ 
explained reason omitted from his paper of 1887. The 
locality, Asia Minor, is, however, retained in Cat. Kirby. 
Distribution mainly western; the farthest east from which 
I had hitherto seen it is the European side of the sea of 
Marmora. 

Pseudagrion praetextatum Hagen. 

Jericho, l.vi.22; Nahr es Zerka, $, 22.iii.23. 

Coll. Ris, cJ, 7.yi.l8, ‘‘ Dead Rea.” 

In recording this species from Beirut, Selys suggested 
the name syriacinn —as for a race. These specimens differ 
little from others from East and South Africa. They are 
rather smaller (abd. 27-28; h.-w. 19-20). The Jericho 
specimen has a pale labrum; this is usually black. 

Pseudagrion acaciae Forster. 

River Auja, Jaffa, 14.V.22; Nahr es Zerka, ?, v.23, 
Wadi Auja, Jordan Valley, $, ll.iv.23. 

An interesting addition to the fauna of the region. It 
seems to be a wide ranging species and has been recorded 
by Ris from South and East Africa, Abyssinia and Egypt. 

Pyrrhosoma nymphula Sulz. 

Alexandrette (Pere David), Selys. 

Pyrrhosoma tenellum de Villers. 

Lake Huleh, 24.V.22, Beisan, ll.vi.22. 

Of 5 $$ now before me, one is to be referred to erytJno- 
gastrum and four to melanogastrum Selys. 

Erythromma viridulum Charp. 

Kellemisch (Loew), Selys. 

Agriocnemis pygmaea Ramb. 

Beisan, (J, ll.vi.22. Dr. Buxton tells me that Beisan, 
which lies east of Mt. Gilboa, is about 400 ft. under sea-, 
level, at the edge of a little plateau full of sjirings and 
marshes. The Jordan just east of it is some 300 or 400 ft. 
lower. 
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This single ^ agrees with specimens from India, The 
specaes (or at least with closely allied forms) has a wide 
range, reaching Queensland, the Phillipines and Formosa. 
It has been recorded by Campion from the Seychelles, 
but not, I think, from Continental Africa. 


AESCHNIDAE. 

Gomphinae. 

Mesogomphus genei Selys. 

Haifa, cJ, 28.iii.22, $. 4.iv.22; Wadi Kelt, cJ, 16.V.23, 
?, 9.iv.23. 

The only references known to me as to the occurience 
of Mesogo?np/ms in the region are those of de Selys, who 
records under the name of Onychogomphns hagemi a 
from Beirut in his collection, adding that Hagen had 
received the same species from Syria through Lederer. 
As I am disposed to doubt that the above Palestine 
examples are different from the Beirut insect, my use of 
the name genei requires explanation* 

An altogether extraordinary confusion has arisen in 
connection with three Selysian names : 0. genei (Selys, 
1841, type $, Sicily, Mus. Turin), 0. hagemi (Selys, 1871, 
(J?, Egypt, Mus. Berol.) and O, costae (Selys, 1885, (J, 
Oran, coll. Selys) In 1871 Selys separated from genei under 
the name of Iiagenii, the (J? from Egypt which he con¬ 
sidered he had erroneously associated with his type $ of 
genei from Sicily in Mon. Gomphines, a step be it noted 
primarily due to a misapprehension on his part regarding 
a (J from Oran (thought by him to be the true cJ of genei) 
subsequently known as 0. costae, a species which occurs 
in Spam. In 1878 he reported the c? hagemi from Beirut, 
associating with it a darker example from Abyssinia com¬ 
municated by McLachlan. In 1887 he says of his Beirut 
example that it is like pumilio only a little larger and not 
quite so pale, more greenish: genei from Sicily (with 
excelsm Costa as a synonym) ho says is larger than hagenii 
and the colour of the body darker. 

McLachlan (1897) records from Algeria, all under the 
name of genei, examples of both sexes from Biskra and a 
pair from Lac Houbeira; to the former he was inclined at 
first to apply the name ge^iei (as represented by the original 
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type from Sicily), these having the abdomen less darkly 
marked and being without a darlc band on the top of the front 
before the ocelli. The Lac Houbeira examples he inclined 
to consider hagenii Selys (with excelsus Costa as a synonym 
—in this differing from Selys); these having the abdomen 
somewhat heavily marked with black and a broad blackish 
band on the top of the front before the ocelli. McLachlan 
indicates that hagenii from Abyssinia seems to differ from 
the Lac Houbeira examples only in having the abdomen 
still more blackish at the extremity. 

To follow McLachlan, the Palestine examples would 
appear to agree better with his conception of genei than of 
hagenii^ but the differences in size and colour which Selys 
and he mention seem to be of doubtful value. Whether 
there are two species, and both of them present in the 
Mediterranean region, may remain an open question until 
more material is available especially from Sicily and 
Sardinia, but 1 incline to the view that there is only one, 
Mesogomphus genei, and that M. hageni should be cancelled. 

As Dr. Ris has pointed out (in litt.), much has been 
written on this subject, but it is all based on a very small 
number of. actual specimens and observations. For the 
better understanding of the questions involved he has 
been good enough to take the trouble of tabulating the 
relative literature, and his lists are given herewith with 
his approval. These cannot fail to be useful to any one 
who may in the future have occasion to go into the matter. 
Words enclosed in square brackets are personal additions 
and appreciations by Dr. Ris. 

Mesogomphus genei. 

Gomphus Genei Selys, Rev. Zool. aout 1841, p. 245 (p. 6 
sep.), $, Sicily, Musee de Turin. 

Selys Hagen, Rev. Odon. pp. 101 and 384 (1850), the 
same example. 

Onychogofnphus Genei Selys, Synops. Gomph. p. 17 (1854) 
(pars), the same example. 

Selys Hagen, Monogr. Gomph. p. 311 (1857) (pars), 
the same example, p. 312 described anew. 

Selys Ann, Soc. Ent. France (3) 8, p. 742 (1860), the 
same example. 

Lindenia Genei, Kirby Cat. p. 59 (1890). 

Onychogomphus Genei McLachlan, Ent. Mon. Mag. (2) 8, 
p. 156 (1897) (pars), 3 2 $, Biskra. 
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Martin, Ann. S. Ent. France 79, p. 99 (1910), Algeria 
[Compilat., no new material], 

Le Roi, Deutsche Ent. Ztschr. 1915, p. 621 (1915), 
Algeria, ex auct. 

Mesogomphus hageni. 

Onychogomphus Genei Selys, Synops. Gomph. p. 17 (1854) 
(pars), (J9, Egypt, Mus. Berol. 

Selys Hagen, Monogr. Gomph. p. 313 (1857) (pars), 
Eg}^t, Mus. Berol.-Tab. 3, fig. 4, c??. 

Onychogomphus Hagenii Selys, Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg 14, 
p. 15 (1871), nov. nom. for the Egypt, Mus. 
Berol. 

Selys, 3 add. Synops. Gomph. p. 11 (1873), new descrip¬ 
tion of the same pair [whether after new examina¬ 
tion'? very improbable). 

id, 4 add. Synops. Gomph. p. 21 (1878), 1 ^ Beirut 
d. Staudmger, coll. Selys, more lightly coloured 
[no exact description]; 1 (J, Abyssinia coll. McLach- 
lan, more darkly coloured [no exact description]; 
Syria through Lederer sec. Hagen. 

Gornplivs excelsns Costa, Bull. Soc. Ent. Ital. 15, p. 333 
(1884), I ex Cat. Kirby—not seen by Ris] to 
Hagemi after McLachlan, 1897. 

Onycliogomphus Genei Selys, Cpts. Rd. Soc. Ent. Belg. xii, 
1885, p. 8 sep."-short mention of G. excelsns Costa, 
which is determined as On. Genei {Hagenii according 
to McLachlan—see above). | The place of the descrip¬ 
tion by Costa is given as Actes Acad. Sc. Naples 
1883--not seen by Ris.] 

Onychogomphns Hagenn Selys, Cpts. Rd. Soc. Ent. Belg. 
xii, 1885, p. 8 sep., mentioned. 

Selys, Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 31, p. 28, 67 (1887), the 
same material as 1878. 

Lindenia Hagenii, Kirby Cat. p. 59 (1890). 

Onychogomphus Costae Karsch, Ent. Nachr. 16, p. 377 
(189W, 1 cJ, Egypt leg, Ehrenberg Mus. Berol. [after 
the snort diagnosis surely not Costae nob., but very 
probably the old example of the Synops. and 
Monogr. Gomph. and therefore the type of Hagenii \ 
a $ is not mentioned]. 

Onychogomphus Genei Selys, Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 36, 
p. 10-11 sep. (1892), 1 coll. Selys, Sardinia 
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leg, Costa [to Hagefnii according to McLachlan, 
1897]. Portugal, observed by M. Girard [not seen 
by Selys, whether by McLachlan is not stated; 
this locality probably uncertain . ? may refer to 

Costae], 

Onychogomphvs Ilagmth Selys, ibid, p, 11 (1892), the 
material of 1878-1887. 

OnychogoDipirns Hagemi, sub Gmei, McLachlan, Ent. 
M. Mag. (2) 8, p. 155 fl897), J rj'?, Lac Houbeira, 
Algeria. AVith these Houbeira examples, excelsvs 
Costa fwhich McLachlan had in Ins coll, from 
Sardinia according to Selys, 1892| is said generally 
to agree. 

Onycliogomplius Hagenii Martin, Feuille j. Nat., No. 370, 
p. 249-50 (sep.) (1901), Biskra; the larva is said 
from Onychogomphus to be widely different and to 
have the type of the usual Gojuplivs larvae [what I 
hold to be certainly wrong ^J. 

Me^sogoinphvs Hagem Ris, Ber. Senckenb Nat. Ges. 
1909, p. 27, mentioned from Eritrea. 

Onychogo7nph(s Hagem Martin, Ann. Soc. Ent. France 
79, p. 100 (1910), Algeria [Compilat., no new 
material]. 

Mesogomphm Hageni His, Novitat. Zno). 20, p. 468 (1913), 
Biskra. 

Onychogomphus Hageni he Roi, Deutsche Ent. Ztschr. 1915, 
p. 621, Algeria, ex auct. 

Mesogomphm Hagem Ris, Ann. S Afr Mus. 18, 3, p. 344 
(1921), figs. 46, 47, 48, Tab. 9, fig. 2, South Africa, 
Katanga, Abyssinia, Eritrea, Tunisia, Algeria. 

Onychogomphus costae. 

Onychogomphus Genei Selys, Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 14, 
p. 14 (1871), p. 20, figs. 1-3. c? Oran {leg, C. V. 
Volxem). 

id, 3 add. Synops. Gomph. p. 9 (1873), the same 
example. 

Onychogomphus Costae Selys, Opts. Rd. So^ Ent. Belg. 
xii, 1885, p. 8—nov. nom.; the same example. 
id, Ann. Soc, Ent. Belg. 31, p. 29 (1887), the same 
example mentioned. 

Lindenia Costae, Kirby Cat. p. 59 (1890). 

Onychogomphus Costae Selys, Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 36, 
p. 12 sep. (1892), the same example. 
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McLachlan, Ent. M. Mag. (2) 8, p. 154 (1897), 6^2?, 
Biskra and Constantine, p, 155, first description of $. 
Onychogomphus Genei Navas, Act. S. Esp. Hist. Nat. 1900, 
p. 7 sep. (1900), Zaragoza, Sobradiel. 

OriyehogomphiH Coslae Martin, Feuille j. Nat. 31, No. 370 
(sep.) (1901), 2 Biskra Larva mentioned. 
Onychogoynphus Genei Navas, Brot^ria 5, p. 188 (1906), 
Zaragoza, Sobradiel, Alcolea de Cjnca, Sijena, 
Orihucla, Madrid. 

Onychogomphus Costae Martin, Ann. Soc. Ent. France 79, 
p. 99 (1910) Algeria [Compilat, no new data]. 

Campion, Ent. M. Mag. (2) 25, p. 118 (1914), Tozeur 
in Tunis. 

le Roi, Deutsche Ent. Ztschr. 1915, p. 621, 625, Algeria, 
Tunis [ex. auct.j. 

Onychogomphus macrodon Selys. 

Beirut and Antioche, Selys. I have not seen this species. 
The cJ should be easily recognised by the non-bifid apex 
ot the superior appendages and the strong teeth of the 
inferior, and by the great extension of yellow colour. 

Onychogomphus lefebvrei Ramb. 

Beirut and Antioche, Selys. Three males in my collec¬ 
tion from the former locality. Has no submedian spines 
or teeth on the inferior appendages. 

Onychogomphus flexuosus Schneider. 

Kellemiscli (Loew), Selys. A series in my collection 
from Amasia. 

Ophiogomphus (?) assimiiis Schneider. 

I have no additional information regarding this species, 
which seems to be known only from the two males taken 
by Loew at Kellemisch. These are incomplete, the apex 
of the abdomen having been lost in both. 

There is considerable agreement between the description 
in Mon. Gomph. p. 341 (separate, p. 81), and an example 
given to me by Bartenef of his Onychogomphus fvlvipmms 
from Lagodechi in the Caucasus, but as the agreement is 
not quite complete the discovery of more perfect material 
from the south coast of Asia Minor must be awaited before 
a decision is possible. 
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Gomphus davidi Selys. 

Lake Huleh, 24.V.22; Nahr es Zerka, 

13.iv.23, V.23. 

Selys gives as localities, Beirut, Damascus and Alexan- 
drette (P^re David). 

The specimens from Nahr es Zerka are smaller than 
those from Lake Huleh. 

CORDULEGASTEKINAE. 

Cordulegaster insignis Schneider. 

Kellemisch (Loew), Selys. 

Aeschninae. 

Aeschna mixta Latr. 

Kishon marshes, Palestine, Barraud. Akbes and Alex- 
andrette (David), Selys. Miss Fountaine gave me a pair 
taken on the Suez Canal, 12.X.07. It was flying about the 
ship in numbers. 

Aeschna rufescens Vanderl. 

Alexahdrette (Da\dd), Selys. 

Caliaeschna microstigma Schneider. 

Central Lebanon (David), Kellemisch (Loew), Selys. 
Staudinger gave me a (J labelled “ Palestine.” The species 
ranges from North Persia to Montenegro. Taken in Bel¬ 
grade Forest near Constantinople by Graves, who says it 
is fond of frequenting woodland paths however shady and 
dark they may be. 

Anax immaculifrons Bamb. 

Beit-meri, Lebanon, $, 17th June, taken by Gadeau de 
Kerville (Martin, lx. p. 213). A fine J in my collection 
from Beirut (Rolle). 

Anax imperator Leach. 

Palestine, Kishon Marshes in May, Barraud; Syria, Selys. 

Anax parthenope Selys. 

Not recorded by Selys, but taken in Palestine by 
Barraud : Kishon marshes in August. 
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Hemianax ephippiger Burm. 

Beirut and the Lebanon, Selys. Ismailia, 9, 29.ix.1914, 
in my collection, received from Graves, who reported that 
it was very abundant there. 

A species characteristic of many parts of what Buxton 
terms the Great Palaearctic Desert, or at least of its fringes. 
Has a wide distribution over the African Continent, and 
occurs on islands of the Indian Ocean. Given to wandering, 
and sometimes overflowing beyond its normal range, it 
may perhaps, like Sympetrnm fonscolonibei, become tem¬ 
porarily resident in unusual localities. Miss Fountaine 
saw it in Corsica, apparently quite at home, flying along 
the banks of wooded streams at Luri, Cap Corse at the 
beginning of May 1906 (E. M. M. xliii, p. 1). 


LIBELLULIDAE. 

Libellulinae. 

Orthetrum anceps Schneider. 

Zikron Jacob, 17V.21; Kabri, Akka, (J, 9.\i.21; 

Jericho, $, 2.vi.22; Beisan, (J, ll.vi.22, Nahr es Zerka, 
c? (juv.), 13.i\.23, cJ (jiiv.), V.23. 

Orthetrum ransonneti Brauer. 

Toij, Sinai peninsula, Red Sea, Ransonnet. Dr. Ris 
records it from N Persia, Malatia, Egypt, Muscat. Its 
occurrence in Palestine seems not at all improbable. 

Orthetrum brunneum Fonscolombe 

Wadi Kabalah, 10 miles West of Jerusalem, c?, 15.V.23, 
$, 2.vi.23. 


Orthetrum taeniolatum Schneider. 
Rhodes, Cyprus and Beirut, Selys. 


Orthetrum chrysostigma Burm. 

Wadi Hamam, Sea of Galilee, cj, 7.iv.22; Tabagha 
6.iy.22; Jaffa, 17.X.22; Kabri, Akka, c?, 9.vi 21- 
Tiberias, l.vii.21; Beisan, cJ, 30.vii.22. 
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Orthetrum sabina Drury. 

Haifa, 28.V.21; Beisan, 23.viii.22; Lake Huleh, 
30.viii.22. 

Libellula pontica Selys. 

Jisr Banat Yakob, Jordan Valley, (J, 6.iv.22; Lake 
Huleh, 24.V.22. A cJ was also taken by Barraud 

in the Kishon plain, 16.V.20. 

An interesting species of comparatively limited dis¬ 
tribution, other known localities being Antioche, Kelle- 
misch, and Malatia. As recorded b)" Ris (op, cil, p. 1098), 
it has also been taken in the Tiflis region by Bartenef, who 
described it as a new species under the name of Leptetrum 
rubrum (Arb. Zool. Abt. Univ. Warschau, 1912, p. 5 sep.). 

Libellula depressa L. 

S 3 ?Tia: Akbes (David), Selys. A single Beirut 
(Rolle) in my collection; also examples from Tekir in the 
Taurus, Amasia, Van, Sultanabad N. Persia, and Arwas 
Transcaspia. Ris records a ^ from Astrabad (Funke). 
As far as I know it has not been taken in North Africa, 
although occurring in Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily. 

Diplacodes lefebvrei Ramb. 

Khedeira, 9» 31.V.21 ; Nahr es Zerka, v.23. 

Kellemisch, Selys. Distributed over the whole African 
Continent and in Madagascar and Mauritius. 

Crocothemis erythraea Brulle. 

Akka, cJ, ll.vi.21; Amman, $, 24.viii.21; Wadi 

Kabalah, (J, 15.v.23; Beisan, cJ, ll.vi.23. 

Crocothemis sangulnolenta Burm. 

Coll. Ris: 3 ‘^Dead Sea,” 7.9.13.\u.l8 (Schwabel). 

These are without the usual dark spots on the dorsal 
and ventral carinae, which markings are, however, lacking 
in specimens from Abyssinia and some other parts of 
Africa. Small specimens with only two rows of discoidal 
cells in fore-wings. Abd. 20, h.-w. 24, pt. 2*5 mm. 

Brachythemis leueostieta Burm. 

Samakh, 9? 13.V.21; Khedeira, (J, 31.V.21 ; Lake 
Huleh, (Jc?9?> 24.V.22; Beisan, (JcJ, 13.vi., 23.viii,22, 
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The Dragm-fiies {Odomta) of Palestine. 

Recorded by Brauer from Smyrna, fbmmon in 
tropical Africa, and occurs in Algeria. 

Sympetrum decoloratum Selys. 

Recorded by Selys from Antioche, but Ris has relegated 
all the sup])osed derolorafmn in the Selysian collection 
from this locality to sinolainm and inendionale The 
species is one which should occur in the region. 

Sympetrum merldlonale Selys. 

Palestine * in gn^at numbers in tlie Kishon Marslies in 
May; also at Nazareth, Barraud. 

Syria : Antioche and Beirut, Selys. 

Sympetrum striolatum Charp. 

See above under S. decoloratum, 

Sympetrum fonscolombei Selys. 

flerusalem, 10.V.22. 

Beirut, Al(‘xandrette, and other locahties in Asia Minor, 
Selys 


Sympetrum sanguineum 0. F. Muller. 

Lake Huleh, cj. 24.V.22. 

Trithemis arteriosa Burm. 

Jaffa, oJ, I6.V 22, Il.aunting a concreie tank (Buxton). 

Beirut, Selyi>. Over the whole African Continent 
between Algeria and Natal, Canary Islands, Socotra and 
Comoro Islands. 

Trithemis annulata Palisot de Beauvais. 

Lake Huleh, 13.V.21: Khedcira, Cl.v2]; Nahr 
Rubin, 10 miles S. of Jaffa, $, 14.xi.2] ; Kurdani Haifa, 
9, 23.vi21; Nahr es Zerka, c?, v.23, vi.23, Beisan, 9, 
30.vii.22; Akka, 6.ix.22. 

Beirut and Cyprus, Selys. Widely distiibuted in Africa. 
Sicily and Sardinia (old records). 

Pseudomacromia torrida Kirby. 

.Jericho, 2.vi.22; Wadi Kelt, 2.iv.23, 

1G.V.23; Ain es Sultan, Jericho, (J, 8.vi.23, 
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Coll. Ris: 6 “Dead Sea/’ 7.9.10.vi.18 (Scliwabel). 
This fine species, the existence of which in the Jordan 
Valley Dr. Ris had intimated- to me before receipt of 
Dr. Buxton’s series, is according to Ris (“ Odonata of 
South Africa ”) known from the whole African Continent 
south of the desert belt, from the Canary Islands and the 
Islands of Comoro. Father Navds has recorded (“ Neuro- 
pteros de Espana y Portugal,” Brokuia, 1908, p. 33; sep.) 
the capture of this species m Spain, but I do not know 
whether its status there has been ascertained to be that of 
a resident or a wanderer. 

Pantala flaveseens Fab. 

Beirut (Staudinger), Selys. 

This species which has such a wide range in both the 
Old and the New World, has been found in Egypt, but 
otherwise it seems to have little or no favour for the 
Mediterranean region. 

Rhyothemis semihyalina Desjardins. 

Lake Huleh, 24.V.22. 

A well-known African species, occurring also on some of 
the islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Urothemis edwardsi Selys. 

Lake Huleh, $, 24.V.22. 

This species was described more than seventy years ago 
from a specimen found near Lac Houbeira, Algeria. It 
does not appear to have been taken tliere again. The 
species occurs in all parts of inter-tropical Africa. 
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IV. i^fe/^^<o/;)/?o.s^5o/Deute^ophlebia<SY/. (Diptera, Deutero- 
phlebiidae Edw.), By Miss N. Pulikovsky, from 
the Zootomical Laboratory of the University of 
Petrograd. Communicated by Mr. P. W. Edwards. 

[Head March 19th, 1924.J 

Plates IV—VI and Five Text-figures. 

I. Introduction. 

Mr. B. ScHWANWiTSCif, during his stay m the Altai Moun¬ 
tains in 1916, when collecting animals in rapid mountain 
streams, observed certain odd larvae which stuck on 
stones together with the Blepharocerid larvae. 

These larvae and pupae, found in the same place and 
belonging to the same insect, were preserved, brought to 
Petrograd and kindly given to me for examination. They 
appeared to be quite new to science, and so peculiar that 
one did not know to which order to refer them. Happily 
I was able to extract imagines from some of the pupae; 
these proved to be dipterous insects, but again of so peculiar 
a character that I could not determine to what family they 
belonged. 

Abstaining from further conclusions, I decided to study 
the morphology oi the larva only. My work being nearly 
completed, I happened to find a copy of Mr. Edwards^ 
paper “ Betiteropldehm mirahilis, a remarkable Dipterous 
insect from Kashmir,” printed in the “ Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist.,” 1922. 

After comparing the description and figures of this 
peculiar dipterous insect with the imago extracted from the 
Altai pupae, it was clear that I had to do with the same 
form and very probably the same species. If so, we know 
now both the larva and pupa of this remarkable insect. 
Furthermore, I possess several adult females, whereas 
Mr. Edwards established the new family on two males 
only. 

Unfortunately the material, although fixed in Gilson^s 
mixture, proved to be badly preserved, and I was unable 
to examine in detail the anatomy of the larvae. Only 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS I, U (AUGUST) 
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the external morphology, i,e, the mouth-parts and chitinous 
structures of the body, could be treated more fully, 

1 cannot help expressing here to Mr. Kimsky Korsakov 
and Mr. V. Dogiel, professors of the Petrograd University, 
my sincere thanks for their help and advice during the 
work. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. B. Schwanwitsch not only 
for furnishing me with the material, but also for the great 
interest he has shown in my studies. 

I am also very much obliged to Mr. Uvarov and Mr. 
Edwards for their kind help in publishing this paper. 

II. Habits of Larvae and Pupae. 

As to the biology of my Deuterophleha, the little I know 
is extracted from Mr. Schwanwitsch’s notes. 

The larvae and pupae were found in the Altai Mountains 
within the limits of the province of Semipalatmsk. They 
lived in a little mountain stream, a tributary to the river 
Bukhtarma, one of the affluents of the Irtysh, at a height 
of 3,500 ft. 

It was a swiftly running, clear stream. The larvae were 
met in groups of lesser or greater numbers; they were 
clinging to the smooth rock bed of the stream by means of 
the lateral abdominal outgrowths, and occurred only where. 
the current was very rapid. Together with them were 
found Blepharocerid larvae. The collector thinks that 
to the Deuterophlebia larvae could be well applied the words 
of Kellogg on the habits of Blepharocerids : ‘‘ They like the 
hp of a fall, the rocks of cascades and the sides of a pot¬ 
hole in which the water is ever whirling and boiling.’’ The 
larvae turn continually the anterior part of their body from 
side to side and move by stretching in and out their pedi- 
torm abdominal outgrowths. They appear to feed chiefly 
on diatoms and other algae growing on stones. An 
examination of their alimentary canal revealed large quanti¬ 
ties of sihceous tests of the diatoms. The peculiar mouth- 
parts are also adapted for scraping them off the rock surface 
and filtering from water. I shall return to their mode of 
action when describing the mouth-paits. The pupae were 
found in the same places as the larvae, they are flat on the 
ventral aspect and adhere to the rock. The mode of 
emei|^nce of the adult from its fixed pupae remains 
unknown. 
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All the material I received was collected in July (23rd 
and 30th); during this period were found pupae and larvae 
of different ages, but the full-grown larvae predominated. 

III. The Larva. (Pis. IV—VI, figs. 1—4, 7—17.) 

Diagnosis of full-grown larva. 

Length, 4 mm. Body plano-convex, consisting of a 
well-marked head and eleven distinct segments. Antennae 
long and bifurcated. Seven abdominal segments, each 
bearing two large lateral outgrowths. These latter are 
pediform with many rows of claws, enabling the animal to 
cling to a hard substratum. No ventral adhesive disks 
Ventral side of the last segment with gill appendages. No 
stigmata. 

The combination of these characters sharply distinguishes 
this larva from all hitherto known dipterous larvae, thus 
supporting the separation of the imago of this insect into a 
distinct family, Deuterophlebiidae. 

I begin with the description of the external structure of 
the larva. 

Length of the larvae at my disposal belonging evidently 
to different stages, varies between 1*5 and 4 mm. It is 
plainly possible to distinguish three distinct groups, chiefly 
according to the size of the head. If we admit that the 
smallest larva, measuring 1*5 mm., belongs to the first stage, 
the Deuteropklebia will have three larval stages. 

Colour of the body of my fixed larvae is on the dorsal 
side dark brownish. Head almost black as well as the 
first antennal joint. Teguments of the last joints colour¬ 
less. Colour of the ventral side of the body much lighter 
as well as the inside of the pedal outgrowths, seen only 
when they are not contracted. 

Head of the larva (figs. 3 and 4) is free. Concerning the^ 
structure of the head we must remember once more what 
de Meijere has said in his work on the dipterous larvae : 

“ Der Kopfbau ist bei den Dipteren-Larven ein sehr 
verschiedenartiger’’ and “ es zeigt sich auch dass keine 
einheitliche Entwicklungsreihe festzustellen ist, sondern 
dass jedes Organ fiir sich zu betrachten ist,^' 

Head capsule is flat and wide, its width being nearly 
the same as the length. On its dorsal surface the frontal 
suture, praefrons of Berlese and de Meijere, is not per¬ 
ceptible. The sharply backward projecting lateral pieces, 
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“ Lateralplatten ” of de Meijere, bear a feeble suture, 
which is hardly seen at the posterior part covered with the 
thorax (fig. 3, pt). The lateroventral plates, bent to the 
ventral side, have a very deep notch behind (fig. 4). 

The Antennae (fig. 1-4, ant)^ unlike those of known 
dipterous larvae, are very long. They are placed on a 
large dark-bordered tubercle not articulated with the head. 

The basal joint is of dark colour, cylindrical, and has two 
terminal unsegmented pieces; one of them, smaller and 
joined to the other on the ventral side, is nearly of the 
same size as the basal joint; the other is more than twice as 
long, becoming thinner at the end. Both joints, supplied 
with thin colourless cuticle, are probably organs of touch. 

Eyes (figs. 3 and 4, es). At the sides of the head, on the 
same level with the antennae and behind them are situated 
large bright round spots, under which, after clearing in 
oil, a black mass is visible. Tliese spots are doubtless the 
transparent cornea and retinal cells containing pigment. 
Evidently Deuterophlebia^ together with the Blepharocerid 
and some other nematocerous larvae have a pair of single- 
lensed eyes. 

Clypeus (fig. 3, cle). The unpaired sclerite projecting 
forward at the anterior face of the head capsule may be 
considered as the clypeus of Berlese, and the pieces con¬ 
nected with its ventral margin regarded as labrum. 

In general the mouth-parts of Denterophlebia are very 
peculiar and their homologies are difficult to establish, but 
according to the descriptions and figures of de Meijere and 
Becker, I am disposed to consider them as follows . 

Labrum (figs. 3, 4, 9, Ibr) is uncommonly developed in 
the form of a large membranous piece, hanging down like a 
flap in front of the mouth. Its lower part is furnished with 
long and wide rows of hairs, which draw nearer to each other 
when coming to the mouth opening. The longitudinal 
section of the labrum, its ventral and dorsal aspects, are 
represented by figs. 9,3 and 4. At the base of the labrum 
are situated chitinous thickenings, to which are fixed 
strong muscles running from the posterior part of the 
head. 

Mandibles (figs. 4, 7 and 12) are of a quite peculiar 
construction. Each one consists of basal joint thickened 
in the foym of a chitinised ring (fig. 7, hr) which is larger 
on the dorsal than on the ventral side, and bearing on the 
interior side a bunch of long bristles (fig. 7, mb) directed 
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to the mouth opening. To this ring is fixed a smooth pai*t 
capable of being folded. On its anterior margin is placed 
a row of long teeth, forming a kind of comb (me). The 
teeth passing over into chitinised thickenings of the skin of 
the mandible forming a second comb-hke row consisting 
similarly of teeth, but not loose as are the first ones, but 
connected with the general cuticle. Each tooth of the 
second comb-like row does not correspond to that of the 
first row, but mostly it is a continuation of two or three 
of the loose teeth united into one. These relations between 
the two combs are seen on fig. 12, showing an oblique section 
of the mandible caused by the longitudinal section through 
the larva. The interior margin of the membranous part 
of the mandible has a row of fine hairs. 

1 think it is postable to homologise the parts of the 
mandible, as de Meijere does in the other dipterous larvae, 
as follows: the very shoit basal part is the “mala” of 
Berlese. The next part is considered by de Meijere in 
other dipterous larvae as a second toothed principal tooth, 
“ dente apicale ” of ]3erk^se, DeuierojMehia has instead of 
the latter a comb-holding pai*t, which is annexed to the 
mala. It se«mis probable that in its characters and structure 
it IS more like the “ lamella dentata ” of Berlese (or pros- 
teca, lacinia of authors) than the above-mentioned. 

At the base of the mandible there is attached to the 
cuticle a long flat and brown chitinised piece, which so far 
as I have been able to observe forms a kind of attachment 
for the muscles (fig. 7, mat). Melin, in his “ Contiibutions 
to the knowledge of the Swedish Asilids,” noticed and 
figured a similar piece, which he observed in the mouth- 
parts of Asilid larvae. 

Maxillae (fig. 8) are highly developed, but not so com¬ 
plicated as in Tipulidae, Lininobiidae and some other 
dipterous larvae. They are also of a peculiar form. They 
are stretched transversely and have a large soft extension 
on the ventral side. Rounded palps (;mp) are situated on 
its exterior side. They are placed on a strongly chitinised 
prominence, probably a rudiment of stipes. The maxillary 
palp bears in the middle a group of chitinous buds—per¬ 
haps sense-organs. Some long chitinous rods (cAr), thin 
in form and brown coloured, support the maxillary lobe 
at its base and near the mouth-ojiening. A row of hairs 
(ar) goes along the front margin of the maxilla, another, 
more dense {ir) on its interior face. 
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Labium is absent, and the maxillae opposed to each other 
at their free inner surfaces close the buccal cavity ventrally, 
A similar condition is observed in the larva of Mycetophila 
ancyloformans, described by Holmgren, with the under 
lip quite reduced, and in Blepharocerid larvae (Bischoff, 
Zur Kenntnis der Blepharoceriden, 1922) with labium 
hardly developed. In these cases the maxillae function 
as labium, bounding the mouth-opening ventrally. 

On the cross-section through the head proximally to 
the maxillae a structure is visible which I think to be the 
hypopharynx (endolabium of Keilin). On the floor of the 
buccal cavity at the issue of the oesophagus there is a 
peculiar chitinised fold formed by the middle pa.rt of the 
hypopharynx; to its sides the membranous parts are 
attached. This fold is supported by two lateral styles, 
which are according to Vimmer characteristic for the 
hypopharynx and represent the fulturae of authors. 

The whole mouth apparatus of the larva serves for scrap¬ 
ing the diatoms and other algae from the rocks where the 
larvae creep. They do this by means of the mandibular 
comb, the mandibular bristles driving them into the mouth, 
and, together with the maxillary rows of haii-s, filter them 
out of the water. The maxillae which, as stated, are able* 
to fulfil the function of the labium, prevent the food from 
falling out of the mouth cavity. The space between the 
inner margins of the maxillae may also be used as a filter 
when the hair-bearing maxillary lobes are not shut too 
closely. 

Thorax ,—The first three segments behind the head may 
be distinguished as pro-, meso- and meta-thorax. All 
without appendages and separated by rather deep inci¬ 
sions. Prothorax partly covers the head. 

In the full-grown larva, just before pupation some 
dark spots are visible at each side of the prothorax. These 
are the pupal thoracic appendages. This agrees with 
Bischoff’s explanation of the dark cephalothoracic spots 
of the Blepharocerid larvae appearing before pupation. 

The mesothoracic segment is somewhat larger than the 
prothorax, and the rudiments of wings are visible. The 
metathorax is a little smaller and narrower than the other 
thoracic segments. 

Abdomen consists of eight segments, slightly increasing 
in size at the middle of the abdomen, so that the 4th and 
5th segments are a little larger than the preceding and 
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following. Each abdominal segment except the 8th bears 
a pair of unsegmented outgi-owths, situated ventro-laterally 
(figs. 1, 2, 13-15). These prolegs are an adaptation for 
attachment to the rock bed of the stream so as to resist 
the impact of the swiftly flowing w^ater. Serving as organs 
of locomotion, they are employed as suckers and bear a very 
complicated apparatus of claws capable of clinging to a 
hard substratum. The lateral suckers of Deuierojihlehia 
serve for the same purpose as the median ventral suckers 
of the Blepharocerid larvae. In his paper on the morph¬ 
ology and physiology of the suckers of these latter Komarek 
states that they act Jike a pneumatic pump, w^here a chitin- 
ous cone, moved by large muscles, works in a cavity 



Text-fio. 1. —Claws on the pioleg of the larva. 

A, frontal view ; B, side view. 

(hf, branches of the furcation; pedicel; pZ, plate). 


causing the vacuum.' The specially large ring-shaped 
surface, surrounding the opening of the cavity, is used to 
make firm contact with objects to which the larvae are 
fixed. The larvae of Deuterophlehia have a less perfect 
sucking apparatus. The chilinoKs pad (fig. 14, c/ip) corre¬ 
sponding to the cone of Blepharocerid larvae has not the 
character of a cork adjusted to a certain cavity. Its form 
is not regular. As in the Blepharocerids, these pads are 
moved by means of muscles fixed to their margins coming 
from the dorsal side of each abdominal segment and cross¬ 
ing the body cavity. The surface of the proleg adjoining 
the pad is supplied with a large number of peculiar little 
claws, disposed in regular concentric rings, about 10-13 in 
the full-grown larva. Each claw (text-fig. 1) consists of a 
comb-like plate (pi) with five teeth. This plate is con- 
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nected with a flat pedicel {ped) bifurcated at its end, and is 
in general S-shaped. The combs of the claws of adjacent 
rows are disposed at intervals from each other (fig. 1a), 
The branches of the furcation of each pedicel are directed 
to the middle of the claw pedicels of the following row, 
so that each claw adjoins two claws of the following row 
and two of the preceding. At the outside project only 
the plates, and the sword-like pedicels lie in special hollows 
in the integument. By this furcation the claw is united 
with the body skin. The claw-bearing surface, by invagina¬ 
tion, forms a narrow canal, as seen in fig. 14 and text-fig. 
2 b, by evagination it forms a kind of muff with claws, as 



Text-fig. 2.—Diagrams demonstrating the mechanism of motion 
of the larval proleg. 

A, position of the claw-bearing surface when the proleg is 
contracted; B, the same, when expanded. 

(cl, claws; chp, chitinous pad; niec, muscles.) 

seen in text-fig. 2 a. As already stated, special muscles 
draw in the pads, though what muscles are used when the 
larva relaxes its hold is not evident; possibly those inserted 
at the outside of the prolegs. The sucking by drawing in 
the pad must be relaxed by the presence of the claw at 
the side^ of the sucker. The comb-like plates form in 
conjunction a surface parallel to the surface of the proleg 
with only small intervals between them. The sucking, 
however, is effected after the claws are all drawn in. The 
combs point downwards when the pad is drawn in 
(fig. 2a), and evidently can hook to the substratum only 
by the drawing out of the pad and the claw-bearing 
surface. Special muscles moving separate claws or the 
full set of them were not detected. 
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Thus the mechanism of the claw-action is not quite clear. 
Apparently they do not move by themselves, but being 
connected with the general integument may only move 
together with it. The intimate connection of the claws 
gives more stability to the whole apparatus. 

The observations of Mr. Schwanwitsch on the living 
larvae show that they continually move the pads of the 
prolegs in and out. 

Each proleg is supplied with two longitudinal, dorsal 
hair-brushes (figs. 1 and 15, hb), each containing several 
rows of branched hairs (text-fig. 3). Fine hairs expanding 
fanlike from a stalk form a dense brush. 

The last abdominal segment (fig. 16) is considerably 



Text-fig. 3.—A. Hairs of the larval proleg x 320. 
B. One hair, much enlarged. 


smaller than the preceding, and is terminally provided with 
two strongly chitinised processes (tp) extended backwards. 
Below are situated the respiratory organs in the form of 
five transparent lobes—two left, two right and one in the 
middle. They are covered by the last abdominal segment 
and its projections, and are hardly visible from above. 
The anus, in the form of a narrow longitudinal slit, can be 
seen between the lobes. 

As to the cutimlar structures in the Deuterophlebia from 
Altai no special peculiarities have been discovered. The 
integument is for the most part rather thick and hard. 
Among the external chitinous structures we must mention, 
besides the hairs and the claws already spoken of, the 
microscopic teeth or spinules densely spread over the dorsal 
surface of the thorax and abdomen and also coveriug the 
terminal abdominal projections and the dorsal side of the 
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prolegs, but not attaining the claw-bearing surface. The 
ventral surface is deprived of any chitinous formations 
and the cuticle there is thinner and colourless. 

The internal anatomy as mentioned, could not be fully 
examined and is treated here quite shortly. 

The digestive canal and its appendages (fig. 17) consist 
of the same parts as m other dipterous larvae. Oesophagus 
(oe) appears a long narrow tube. Its intima is sharply 
folded lengthwise and appears in cross-section rosctte-like; 
it is surrounded by a well-developed muscular layer. The 
oesophagus projecting into the slightly expanded m^id- 
intestine (m), as known for a great many dipterous larvae, 
forms the cardiac or “oesophageal valve” of authors; 
on the cross-section at this point three concentric epithelial 
layers are visible covered with a common sheath of muscles. 
The mid-intestine, of uniform diameter throughout, extends 
to the very end of the abdomen, has no appendages, and 
forms at the hind intestine an internal circular fold pro¬ 
jecting into its cavity. The hind-intestine closely behind 
the point of insertion of Malpighian tubes bends forwards 
forming a loop. There are recognised the ileum {il) going 
along the side and above the mid-intestme and the rectum 
(r), with a thick muscular wall going along the other side 
of the mid-intestine and opening at the anus between the 
gills (g). Along the oesophagus two salivary glands (gs) 
are situated measuring nearly the same length as the 
oesophagus. They are of simple tubular shape and con¬ 
sist of a small number of large cells. Two narrow ducts 
of the salivary glands unite to form a common duct, passing 
ventrally under the suboesophageal ganglion to the mouth 
and probably opening at the hypopharynx; but I am not 
too certain on this latter point. 

The urinary tubes (vm) are five in number, long, slender 
and of different length, each going forward from the point 
of insertion; the two longest reach to the 2nd abdominal 
segment. It is a singular fact that all five tubes attaining 
the hind end of the body penetrate with their free ends into 
the gills (figs. 16 and 17), but are distributed only in four 
lobes of the gills, so that one lobe has two tubes, and the 
mid-lobe is without one. 

It is very difficult to say what may be the functional 
meaning of this remarkable phenomenon. 

The nervous system consists of the brain and the twelve 
ganglia of the ventral cord, i.e. suboesophageal, three 
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pairs of thoracic and eight abdominal ganglia. Supra- 
and sub-oesophageal ganglia are both situated in the head 
capsule. All ventral ganglia are connected by very short 
connections. 

The respiratory system, to judge by the sections, is either 
absent or greatly reduced. As is well known the investiga¬ 
tion of the tracheal system of fixed material is very diffi¬ 
cult. As to the Altai Deuterophlebia one can be certain 
that it has no well-developed tracheal system, nor has it 
either spiracles or tracheal gills, such as occur in many 
aquatic insects. 

The membranous sacs adjacent to the anus are probably 
the respiratory organs. The cuticle which covers them is 
here very thin and transparent and the hypodermic cells 
are very large, as is the case in the blood gills of some 
insects. 

These insects as well as some full-grown Chironomid 
larvae probably have no tracheae, and the lespiration is 
accomplished by means of these blood gills. 

The fat body consists of several longitudinal layers; the 
principal of them are disposed as follows .— 

The internal fat-body in form of two pairs of cords 
encloses the intestine and its appendages—one ])air of 
wider ones touching each other in the median line above 
the digestive canal, and a second more slender pair lying 
on each side of the intestine nearer to the ventral side of 
the body. 

The external fat-body is also well developed, arranged 
segmentally and lying alongside the dorsal body wall. The 
layers of this latter enter into the prolegs, where a con¬ 
siderable quantity of fat-body is contained (fig. 14, /6). 

As to the heart, the genital rudiments and the imaginal 
buds there were no peculiarities discovered. This biief 
description of the internal anatomy of the larva needs, of 
course, to be completed m future. 

In the course of their growth, so far as I could observe 
it, the Deuterophlebia larvae do not undergo any consider¬ 
able change. 

It is plainly possible to distinguish three distinct groups 
of them, i.e. three larval forms of different stagey. The 
external difference of the two earlier forms from the full- 
grown larva principally consists in the size of the body. 

The larva of the penultimate stage measures 2*5 mm. 
length and 0*4 mm. breadth. Its antennae have an 
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unusually short first joint in comparison with other 
parts. 

The larva of the third group, the earliest of all, measures 
1*5 mm. in length and 0-25 mm. in breadth. The first 
joint of its antenna is hardly visible, so that both antennal 
branches are parted almost immediately. The prolegs, 
and especially the hind ones, are rather long in proportion 
to the body and somewhat more posteriorly-directed than 
in the adult larva. 

The number of rows of claws is considerably smaller 
than in the full grown. The larvae of the second group 
have 8 or 9 rows of claws, whilst th(>se of the third only 
6 or 6. 

As far as I have seen, there are no secondary sexual 
characters in the larva. 

IV. The Pupa. (Figs. 5 and 0.) 

The pupae are found, as 1 have mentioned before, to¬ 
gether with the larvae. The female pupa measures about 
2*2 mm. in length, the male 2*5 mm. in length and 1*9 mm. 
in breadth. 

The external structure of the pujia is evidently adapted 
to a life on rocks in the current of rushing streams. It is 
convex above, but quite flat on its ventral surface, which 
adheres smoothly against the rock. The integument is 
dark brown and strongly chitinised on the dorsal side. 
The whole dorsal surface is covered with dark, irregularly 
scattered microscopic nodules. The ventral surface is 
lined with colourless thin cuticle. The pupa is apparently 
fastened to stones by means of three pads on each margin 
of the ventral surface of the body. In my material these 
six adhesive pads in the form of dark spots were almost all 
preserved. On the back of the prothorax project a pair of 
respiratory horns, very different from those of Blepharo- 
cerid pupae and resembling to a certain degree those of 
Simulids and some Chironomids. Each horn consists of a 
short and thick stem and three or four irregular filaments 
bent down. The body segmentation is almost the same as 
in the Blepharocerid pupae. The mesothorax projects 
forward and upward. The metathorax, not reaching the 
lateral margins of the body, is enclosed between the meso¬ 
thorax and first abdominal segment. The disposition and 
relative dimensions of other segments are to be seen on 
fig, 5. First and 2nd segments are provided at the lateral 
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margins with strongly chitinised spine-like processes which 
are also found at the hind end of the body, on the 7th seg¬ 
ment. Wings and legs lie folded on the ventral surface. 
Long male antennae are enclosed in the cylindrical pupal 
cases (PL IV, fig. 4 , ac), each of which forms two large rings 
lying on the ventral surface and encircling the body above 
the level of the wings. Short female antennae only 
approach the pupal wing-cases. The remarkably full 
development and expansion of the pupal wings occurring 
in the Blepharocerid midges occurs also in Deutero- 
phlebiidae. Having extracted out of the pupal case a wing 
folded both longitudinally and transversely I was con¬ 
vinced that this folding of the wing-membrane produces 
the well-marked secondary veining of the wing, which 
Mr. Edwards has described in the BeAderophlehia wirahilis. 
The wing is arranged in a fan-like manner folded longitudin¬ 
ally and, afterwards, transversely, which condition produces 
concentric lines across the wing. So Mr. Edwards has 
rightly guessed that this secondary venation marks merely 
the manner in which the wing was folded in the pupa.’’ 

The twenty pupae examined by me proved to be dimor¬ 
phic. Most of them possess on the prothorax, besides the 
respiraiory horns, a special narrow conical stout thorn, 
dark-brownish and very pointed. Buch a pupa is shown in 
the figure, and from one of those I extracted the imago of 
Deiderophlehia. The other form has in the corresponding 
place a small knob-shaped process. The larvae show no 
morphological differences except, perhaps, as has been 
indicated by Mr. Mchwanwntsch, that some of them were 
darker and some brighter, which may depend upon the 
time of the last moult of the larva. 

It may be that I have to do with tlie pupae and, possibly, 
the larvae, of different species of Deuterophlebia, But that 
the pupa with the conical jirocess really belongs to the 
larva described above is proved by a specimen fixed in 
the moment of its moulting from larva to pupa. Head 
and thorax of the pupa vrere free from exuvium, whilst the 
abdomen was still covered with the larval skin. 

V. The Female Imago. 

Besides the male imago described not very long ago by 
Mr. Edwards 1 had a lucky chance to extract from one pupa 
a female Deuterophlebia^ though not quite developed and 
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with colourless and exceedingly delicate skin. Notwith¬ 
standing, I took it to pieces and examined its external 
morphology, especially features revealing differences of the 
female from the male. 

The female head (text-fig. 4) does not differ in shape from 
the male one, but its size is smaller. The relation of 
length to breadth is, as in the male, as 2 :3. The female 
head is thus small, broad and flat. The frontal part of 
the clypeus is trilobed with several short bristles on the 
middle lobe. Ocelli are wanting. Eyes very large, sub- 
spherical, placed laterally with facets all of the same size. 
No trace of mouth-parts. Bound large opening on the 
lower part of the head leads to the chitinised tube of the 




Text-fici. 4.—A. Head of female imago. 

B. Antenna of same. 


oesophagus. Between the eyes, as in the male, there are 
two small chitinised tubes with a bristle near their opening. 
Female antennae (text-fig. 4b) in contrast to those of the 
male are short, but, as in the male, consist of six segments. 
The first segment of the scapus is cylindrical and twice 
as long as the second. First flagellar segment longer than 
the following, and having on its inner surface, near the tip, 
several short bristles. Last three segments of about the 
same length, each supplied with a small bunch of bristles 
at the tip, most numerous on the terminal segment. 

Thorax broad, convex and produced anteriorly over the 
head. Wings are immense in proportion with the body. 
They possess a “ secondary venation and are supplied 
with short microtrichia on the whole membrane. Legs 
(text-fig. 5) are slender, coxae all small, trochanters consist¬ 
ing of two joints. Fifth tarsal joint (text-fig. 5b) differs 
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much from that of the highly modified leg of the male, 
which has a large circular and hairy empodium and only 
one claw. The female has two well-developed and identical 
claws, and between them a long, thin and hairy empodium. 

Abdomen very broad from the base to the middle, its 
last four segments gradually tapering at the end. Genitalia 
are difficult to examine in detail, but, as far as I have been 
able to see, present no peculiarities. Stigmata not detected. 
Two penultimate segments of the abdomen laterally with 
small tubercles furnished with hairs at the tip. 



Text-fio. 5.^—A Leg of female imago. 

B. Tip of the tarsus of same, highly magnified. 

Measurements. Head (breadtli)--0-.35 mm. Antenna— 
0*5 mm. Thorax and abdomen, combined length— 2 mm. 
Greatest breadth of abdomen—0*35 mm. Mid leg . femilr 
—0*6, tibia—0*85, tarsus—0*6. 

Mr. Edwards, describing the male of Denterophlebia 
mirabilis and erecting for this form a new family, raises 
the question of the relations of the new family to others. 
He finds in Deuterophlebia some structural features indicat¬ 
ing a connection with Cyclorrhapha. On the other hand, 
he discovers characters common to nematocerous Diptera, 
and supposes that ‘‘ this new family is perhaps allied to 
the Blepharoceridae.” He suggests that the discovery 
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of the larvae and pupae woiJd resolve all doubts. But, 
even now, after a study of the metamorphosis of Deutero- 
phlebia, the position of the new iamily in the order still 
remains somewhat uncertain. It is, however, evident that 
this family is very peculiar and must take a separate and 
rather isolated place in the order. 

The orthorrhaphous pupa libera and the larva with a 
distinct head show that there cannot be any coimection 
with CycloiThapha. The imaginal antenna consisting of 
6 joints could take its place in the series of gradually special¬ 
ising antennae of Brachycera figured by Peterson—remind¬ 
ing one much of the antenna of some Orthorrhapha- 
Brachycera (Plate XI, figs. 212, 213) or, according to 
Edwards, even of Cyclorrhapha, furnished with arista. 
But if we take antennae of some genera of Chironomidae, 
for instance of Spamotoma, Wnlpiellu and others (Johann- 
sen, ‘‘ Aquatic Nematocerous Diptera/’ Plate 37, fig. 14), 
we can fully on this character also refer Denierophlebia 
to Nematocera. Lastly, as pointed out by Mr, Edwards, 
the structure of the hypopygium m Denterophlehia is of a 
distinctly nematocerous type. The larvae of the new 
family are clearly cucephalous, and have many characters 
which are said to be primitive primitive Merkmale 
of de Meijere), for example: free head with a complete 
head-capsule, jointed antennae, distinct eyes, and very 
well-developed jaws. But as in other cases, there are also 
some more specialised characters, so that it is difficult to 
fix definitely the place of the new family in the general 
system of Nematocera. As to the proximity which 
Mr. Edwards supposes as existing between l)eutf*rophle- 
biidae and Blepharoceiidae I can say but as lollows. If 
we compare the larvae of DeAderophlehia with the Blepharo- 
cerid larvae a considerable difference can be remarked. 
The head and the thoracal segments are not united into a 
cephalothorax; there are no ventral suckers. The larvae 
are supplied with large leg-like abdominal appendages. 
The mouth-parts and antennae are of quite different 
structure in both forms. The similarity of the pupae can 
be treated as a convergence, provoked by identical physical 
conditions of existence. Indeed, the Psychodid pupa of 
Mamina (Fritz Muller) living together with the larva- 
of CuTupira in streams takes the shape of a Blepharocerid 
pupa. The secondary venation ” produced by the 
folding of the imaginal wing within the pupal case is, too, 
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a remarkable adaj)tatiou of the species of this family, as 
in the Blepharoceridae and 8iraulidae. Other imaginal 
characters, as the absence of ocelli and mouth-parts, six- 
jointed antennae, sharply differentiate the new family from 
Blepharoceridae. So tlie family DeuterophleliiKlae may 
be referred to the suborder Orthorajiha Nematocera, where 
it occupies quite an isolated position. 

VI. Summary. 

1. Deuterophlebia mirahdis was described fiom the 

sex only, from Kashmir, by Mr. Edwards. The female 

imago, larvae and pupae of the same genus found in the 
Altai Mountains are described heie for the fiist time 

2. The larvae and the pupae live on rocks in rapid 
streams. 

3. The larva has a b(Kly consisting of 11 segments, and 
a distinct head with long bifurcated antennae. 

4. Seven pairs of large pedifoim outgIo^^ths of the 
abdomen, supplied with several rows of claws, enable the 
insect to cling to the rocks and to resist the imjiact of the 
water. 

5. The tracheal system of the larvae is reduced. The 
organs of breathing are represented by blood gills at the 
hind end of the body. The five ends of the Malpighian 
tubes enter into the gills. 

6. The pupa is plano-convex, and in genend like the pujia 
of the Blepharoceridae. The K'spiratOry hoins have the 
form of irregular crooked projections. The antennae of 
the male aie lying rmg-like on the ventral side of the 
pupa. 

7. The female imago has short, G-jomted antennae, 
otherwise the head is very similar to that of the male^ 
The claws arc normal. The wings are as in the very 
large and with ‘‘ secondaiy venation.’' 

8. The new family takes quite a separate place in the 
suborder Diptera Nematocera. 
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Explanation of Plates. 

PLATE IV. 

Fig. 1. Larva, dorsal aspect x 45. 

2. Larva, ventral aspect x 45. 

3. Dorsal aspect of the head of larva (Balsam mount) X 116. 

4. Ventral „ „ „ „ „ X 116. 
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PLATE V. 

Fig. 5. Pupa, dorsal aspect x 45. 

6. Pupa, ventral aspect x 45. 

7. Mandible of the larva X 480. 

8. Maxilla of the larva (Balsam mount). 

9. Sagittal section through the head of kiiva showing 

labnim and maxilla x 220. 

10 and 11. Cross-section through the maxillae and hypo- 
phaiynx x 480. 

PLATE VI. 

Fig, 12. Sagittal section through the mandible of larva x 480. 

13. Cioss-section through the body of larva X 115. 

14. Ijongitudinal section through the prolcg of larva X 320. 

15. Three piolegs of the larva, ventral side X 115. 

16 Posterioi end of laiva, ventral as^x^ct X 125. 

17. Digestive canal of the larva with its appendages. 


ale. Alimentary canal. 
ant. Antenna. 
ac Antennal case of pupa 
ar Anterior row of hair. 
br. Basal ring of mandible 
cl. Claw-bearing surface. 
c. ClyjieuH. 

chp. Chituious pad of the proleg. 
chr. CJiitmous row. 
cut. Cuticula. 

L8 Ey(‘-Htot. 
fb Fat-body 
f/. Gills 

gr. Genital rudiment. 

(fft Saliv^aiy gland. 
tl Ih um. 

tr. interior row ot hairs 
h Heait 

hb. Jiaii-brusli ot proleg 
hg. Hypodeimis. 

All tiglues drawn with heliJ o 


hyp llypopharynx. 

Ibr. Labrum 
md Mandible 
mb. Mandibulai bristles. 
me Marulibulai comb, 
m.c Maxilla. 

7nrp Maxillary ])alp. 
mo Mouth opening. 
msc ]\Iusc'Ies. 

7nat. Muscle attachment. 
pt Prothorax. 
r. liiK'tum. 

7h. Kespiiatory horn 
tp. Terminal processes 
V, Vent. 

ve. Ventral nerve chain. 
vm Ilrmaiy tubes. 
we Wing case of pupa. 
(rm. Mid intestine). 

a Zeiss drawing apparatus. 
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V. On the Ethiopian species of the genus llespeiia {Lep, 
Rhop,), with (lescnptions of two new sjwx^ies. By L. G. 
Higgins, M.A., F.R.C.S. 


[Read May 7th, 1924 J 

Plates VII- X. 

The original object of this paper was to indicate several 
hithert ;0 unnoticed specific characters which occur in some 
of the common South African Hesperids. It soon became 
apparent, however, that a complete and systematic review 
of the Ethiopian members of Hesperia was really wanted. 
Although Trimeii has described most of the Soutli African 
species, the literature of the Tropical forms is \ery scattered 
and incomplete, and the existing descrifitions aie often 
inadequate for purposes of identification. In addition, 
more extensive collecting has produced several new species 
which are to be found unlabelled in most collections, and, 
lastly, no working key to the grouj> exists, with the excep¬ 
tion of that m the monograph of Plotz, which is. really 
quite useless. 

Under these circumstances 1 have thought it best to 
make a complete description of each known species upon 
a uniform plan and with a uniform nomenclature, which 
is fully explained in the text. The characteristic specific 
differences are printed in italics and briefly recapitulated 
after each description, and 1 have attempted to make a 
key to the entire group which I hope will be of considerable 
assistance in naming the individual species. The con¬ 
struction of this key w^as a matter of some difficulty, and 
without apologising for its defects, I must jioint out that 
great care is required to separate these little insects which 
differ from one another only in small details. 

Finally, each species has been identified by reference 
whenever possible to the original description, a process 
made very necessary by the confused state of the literature. 
The specific identity in every case has been checked by 
examination of the male genitalia. 

Mjr thanks are due to Mr. Riley and to Dr. Jordan for 
placing at my disposal the material in the British Museum 
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and the Tring Museum respectively. Mr. Eiley has also 
given me the most invaluable assistance in deciding difficult 
points of identity, in finding and often translating original 
descriptions, and in other ways too numerous to mention. 
I am also indebted to Mr. J. C. F. Fryer for many useful 
suggestions, and to several friends in South Africa for 
sending me material. 

Scheme of Description. 

The markings of this group vary very little except in 
relative position, and I have therefore been able to give a 
short and easily remembered name to each spot. 

The following markings on the upper surface may be 
regarded as typical of the whole group (see PL VII, figs. 4, 
5, H. spio Linn.). 

Fore-wing. 

1. Two spots in the djscoidal cell: (a) the basicellular, 
usually placed at approximately 1/3 the distance from the 
base of the wing to the discocellular vein. There is often 
a small accessory dot below this at the base of cellule 16. 

(^) The mesocellular spot, usually placed at 2/3 the 
distance from the base of the wing to the discocellular 
vein. There is not infrequently a small spot below and 
rather internal to this in the angle of cellule 2. 

2. The discocellular spot closing the cell, usually more or 
less semilimar vuth the convexity outwards. 

3. The first discal spot, usually well developed and often 
the largest mark on the fore-wing. It is placed in cellule 2, 
below the discocellular si)ot, and frequently extends 
inferiorly across nervule 2 into c^^llule 16. When this 
occurs the component in 16 is nearly always divided from 
that in cellule 2 by dark scales extending along vein 2. 
It is noteworthy that in no case does the first discal spot 
extend above beyond vein 3, which always forms its 
superior boundary. 

4. The second discal spot in cellule 16, which is placed 
below and slightly internal to the first discal spot. This 
spot varies very much in size, and when large it is really a 
double spot composed of an inferior component, which is 
placed upon vein 16 and extends halfway across the cell 
to a point which represents the obsolete vein Ic; and a 
superior component which occupies the space between Ic 
and vein 2. The latter is often absent, in which case the 
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second discal spot is of small size, while the former (inferior 
component), is always present. The superior component 
is the smaller of the two, and is often separated from the 
inferior by a few dark scales along the obsolete nervnle Ic. 

5. A subapical series of spots, occupying the space 
betAveen the first discal and the submarginal spots. There 
afe always at least four spots in this series, three of which 
in cellules 6, 7 and 8, are fused to form a conspicuous sub- 
apical macule. The fourth spot, in cellule 3 is usually 
isolated from the rest, but in many species a further dot 
may be found occasionally in cellules 4 or 5, while in a 
few cases, such as dgylla, asterodia and notably in faula, 
the series is usually quite complete. It is obviously wrong, 
therefore, to include the last of this series, in cellule 3, 
with the discal series, as is not infrequently done. 

6. A submarginal series, often partly obliterated, extend¬ 
ing from the costa to the inner margin. The series is 
rarely quite parallel with the hind margin, but shows as a 
rule a double curve, convex outwardly in cells 4 and 5, 
convex inwardly in cell 2. Cellule 16 usually carries two 
spots, the division indicating the obsolete vein lo. 

7. The fringes are generally yellowish or whitish, of the 
same colour as the spots of the wings. They are more or 
less broadly barred with dark ground-colour at the extremity 
of each nervule. In many species there is a fine intersecting 
line similar to that present in many European forms, and 
when this is the case a row of internervular terminal dots 
is present along the hind margin of the wing. 

8. In most species there is a series of 4 (or 5) minute 
white dots or lineolae along the costa, each dot placed 
immediately proximal to the terminations of the nervules 
8, 9, 10, 11 (and 12). 

In the hind-wvng, the general scheme closely resembles 
that of the fore-wing. The spots are best classified as 
follows:— 

1. The basicellular spot, placed in the discoidal cell near 
the wing base. This spot is the only representative above 
of the subbasal series of 3 or 4 pale markings which are 
almost always present on the under surface. 

2. The discal series, in which the spots are more or less 
fused into a well-marked fascia, which stretches right* 
across the central area of the wing. This series also is 
always more complete and better formed on the under 
surface. 
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3. The submarginal series, internervulax dots situated 
between the discal fascia and the hind margin of the 
wing. 

4. The fringes, which resemble those of the fore-wing 
in markings. 

On the under surface, the markings do not differ much 
from those on the upper surface, but they are rather larger 
and more complete, especially in the hind-wing. On this 
aspect in the hind-wing cellule la and the inner 1/3 of 16 
are usually occupied by a conspicuous streak of greyish 
or yellowish white. This is afterwards referred to as the 
inner marginal streak, but it is not constant in any species 
and may be so dark that it is indistinguishable from the 
general ground-colour of the hind-wing. It is never of 
diagnostic importance. 

Variation. 

Slight variation occurs in the size of specimens, and 
more extensively in the colour and degree of development 
of the markings Variation upon the upper surface depends 
chiefly upon extension or recession of the ground-colour. 
Extension of the dark ground-colour is most obvious and 
usually occurs along those nervules which are partly or 
wholly obsolete, especially Ic, 5 and the central discoidal 
veins in the fore-wdng, and Ic and 5 in the hind-Aving, 
though here it is often well marked along those veins 
which cross the discal fascia, which therefore becomes 
more macular and less entire. 

On the under-surface the ground-colour of the hind- 
wings IS some shade of greenish or yellowish grey, more or 
less varied with fuscous. The darker scales may be 
entirely absent or they may predominate. In the darker 
forms the markings stand out boldly, but at the other end 
of the scale the ground-colour and the markings tend 
towards the same shade, and the latter may be quite 
indistinct. The hght inner marginal streak varies in the 
same way and in the same specimens. These variations 
are probably the expression of climatic changes, but I 
have been unable to trace any real relation between them 
and the seasonal conditions prevailing at the time of 
capture of a long series of extreme forms. It must be 
remembered, however, that the African climate varies 
enormously in localities which are quite near, and that to 
work out the actual wet and dry seasons of the localities 
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of the series in question would have taken more time 
than I could spare. 

Throughout these changes, however, the relative posi¬ 
tions of the spots are quite unaltered, and when this is the 
case obliteration or fusion, even when extreme, is a most 
unreliable specific character. 

Specific and Group Characters. 

It is hardly necessary here to recapitulate the characters 
of the genus, but it is important to indicate briefly the 
points which are most useful in determining specific 
identity. The 18 known Etliiopian species are quite 
easily ^vided into 9 natural groups upon characters which 
are at once apparent. The discal fascia of the hind-wing 
beneath affords many of the most valuable group and 
specific characters, one of which needs some explanation. 
This is the so-called obliquity of the fascia, a term intro¬ 
duced by Trimen, based upon its relation with the hind 
margin. In most species the fascia is roughly parallel to 
the hind margin, or to a straight line joining the extremity 
of nervule 8 to the anal angle. The discal fascia is then 
said to be not oblique but transverse. 

In two related groups, however, the fascia is more 
nearly parallel to the inner margin of the hind-wing, since 
it starts on the costa nearer the base, than to the hind 
margin, and runs outwards to the anal angle, or even to 
the extremity of nervule 2 or 3. The fascia is then said 
to oblique. The illustrations of the hind-wings of the 
ferax and plotzi groups will make this quite clear. 

The sexual characters of this group are not marked. 
The dorsal surfaces of the hind tibiae in both sexes are 
clothed with long hair, which, however, easily gets rubbed 
off and is often missing even in fresh specimens. Only in 
the case of transvaaliae and kiiuina is there any really 
distinctive badge which takes the shape of a raised ridge 
of scales along the costal nervule. This ridge is reminiscent 
of the costal fold of some European forms, and it can be 
seen with the naked eye or more easily with a low-powered 
glass. It forms a most useful specific character since 
transvaaliae is one of the most variable species. 

In general it may be said that the female is rather 
larger than the male, with the fore-wings less produced 
apically. In some species the spots on the upper surface 
are of more equal size, and show a greater tendency to 
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obliteration or division by extension of the ground-colour 
along the nervules. These differences are slight, but as a 
rule sufficiently constant to make any special description 
of the female sex superfluous. Frequently an examination 
of the genitalia is the only reliable method of distinguishing 
the sexes. The females seem always to be scarcer than 
the males. 

Distbibution. 

Most species of Hesperia seem to have a tolerably vide 
distribution. 

The species dromus, spio and probably trarisvaaliae are 
found throughout the Ethiopian region. 

H, diomus, mafa, depauperata, delagoae, bifida and 
secessus have a wide distribution in Eastern Africa as far 
north perhaps as the Equator. Secessus appears to occur 
also in Nigeria. 

H, plotzi and rebeli seem to be restricted to Tropical 
Africa, the former in the western and the latter in the 
eastern area. 

H, aslerodia, agylla, paula, ferax sataspes and nanus are 
restricted, as far as 1 know, to South Africa proper, while 
kifmna, of which I have seen only two examples, has been 
found only in British East Africa. 

All species of Hesperia, however, are insignificant insects, 
and with more thorough and extensive collecting the range 
of many forms will probably be found to extend far more 
widely than is known at present. 

Table of the known Ethiopian Species of Hesperia. 

1. Hesperia spio Linn. 

2. „ mafa Trim. 

3. „ paula sp. nov. 

4. ,, asterodia Trim. 

5. ,, agylla Trim. 

6. „ hiuina Karsch. 

7. „ iransvaaliae Trim, (a) var. confusa var. nov. 

(6) var. colotes Druce. 

(c) var. fasciata var. nov. 

(d) var. obscura var. nov, 

8. „ dromus Plotz. (a) var. meridionalis var. nov. 

(b) var. elongata var. nov. 

secessus Trim. 
plotzi Aurivill. 


9. 

10 . 
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11. Hesperia rebel! nom. nov. 

12. „ ferax Wallengr. 

13. „ diomus Hopff. 

14. „ depauperata Strand. 

15. „ bifida sp. nov. 

16. „ delagoae Trim. 

17. „ sataspes Trim. 

18. „ nanus Trim. 

Scheme of Specific Groups. 

A . Submarginal senes in hind-wing with spots in cells 4 and 5 
forming a pair much further from the hind margin of the 
wing than the rest of the row , . IV, iransvaahae group. 

Aj. Submarginal series of hind-wing m line. 

B. Mesocellular spot of forc-w'ing much nearer to discocellular 
than to basicellular. 

X. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath regular and joined 
by the basal streak to form a Y; submargmal senes 
of fore-wings present only in cells 4 and 5 

III. kihdna group. 

Xj. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath irregular, dentate, 
not Y-shaped; submarginal senes well developed in 

both wings.II. asterodia group. 

Bj. Mesocellular spot of fore-wing not nearer discocellular than to 
basicellular. 

X. Basicellular spot absent in fore-wing, or represented 
only by a few white scales forming a small horizontal 
dash on the median vein . IX. delagoae group. 
Xj. Basicellular spot of fore-wing present. 

y. Discal fascia of hind-wings beneath not entire but 

always widely broken in cell 6 and frequently quite 

macular.I. spio group. 

y^. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath entire. 

z. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath not oblique. 

a. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath obscure, of 
even width, and with the external margin 
regularly and finely denticulate 

VI. secessus group, 
a^. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath very distinct, 
irregular, with external margin not finely 
denticulate .... V. dromus group. 
Zj. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath conspicuously 
oblique. 
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a. First discal spot of fore-wings above produced 
inferiorly across 16 to form a conspicuous 
vertical row of three spots; second discal 
spot very small . . . VIII. ferax group, 

aj. First discal spot of fore-wing above at most 
with one small dot below it, second discal 
si)ot large, or, if small, with hind-wings 
clouded and striated beneath 

VII. flotzi group. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIES. 

I. Spio Group. 3 species. 

1. H. spio Linn, {mudex Cram.). 

2. H. mafa Trim. 

3. H. paula sp. nov. 

Group Characters. 

Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath irregular, sometimes 
quite macular and partly obsolete, always widely inter¬ 
rupted in cell 6. In the fore-wing the submargmal series 
only very shghtly sinuate, and a spot present in cell 16, 
below the basicelhilar spot. 

The genitalia are rather dissimilar. 

Group Key. 

Aj. Discocellular component of discal fascia of hind¬ 
wing beneath round or hexagonal and shining white 

H. paula. 

Ag. Discocellular component of discal fascia of hind¬ 
wing beneath quadrate or irregular, not shining white. 

Xj. Component in 16 of discal series of hind-wing 
beneath touching that in cellule 2; first spot of subbasal 
series always large and round; discocellular component 
of discal series with straight inner border. Almost always 
with a well-defined spot on costa at base of fore-wing 

H. spio. 

X^. Component m 16 of discal series of hind-wing 
beneath quite separate from that m cellule 2; first spot 
of subbasal series usually narrow and irregular; dia- 
cocellular component of discal series nearly always with 
inner border distinctly excavated, i.e. outwardly convex. 
No definite spot at base of fore-wing on costa, but only a 
diffuse mark of white scales . H. mafa. 
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1. Hesperia spio Linn. 

PapiKo spio Linn. Syst. Nat., i, 2, p. 796 (1767). 

Papilio vindex Cram. Pap. Exot., iv, pi. cccliii (1782). 
Syrichthus vindex Cram. Et. Lep. Comp., vi, pi. cxlii, 
fig. 1314-1316. 

Expanse : 2-0-2-8 cm. 

Thorax and body stout. Fore-wings in (J slightly produced 
apically. Palpi rather short, with terminal joint almost com¬ 
pletely covered by the basal bristles. Fringes conspicuously and 
rather widely barred witli ground-colour on the nervules. Inter¬ 
secting line variable, but usually well marked with distinct terminal 
dots. 

Upperside. —Ground-colour dark greyish-brown fading to paler 
and becoming more distinctly brownish in worn specimens. 

Fore-wing .—Usually a distinct spot on costa at base. 

Basicellular spot at 1 /3 cell, oval or rounded, with another 
spot often well developed below it in 16, the latter often divided 
horizontally into two spots of which the upper may be very small 
or absent. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3 cell, quadrate or vertically compressed. 

Discocellular spot more or less semilunar with the convexity 
external. 

First discal spot oval, the largest of any on the fore-wing, placed 
immediately below the discoccllulai, extending constantly into 16 
for half its area or rather less, and often horizontally divided by 
scales of dark ground-colour along nervule 2. 

Second discal spot semicircular, much smaller, equal in area to 
half the first or rather loss and placed Mow and internal to the 
latter upon nenuile 16. There is often a minute white dot or some 
pale scales immediately below nervule 2 above and internal to the 
second discal spot. 

Subapical series usually of four spots; the first three in cellules 
6, 7 and 8 often completely fused to form a conspicuous subapical 
macule. Sometimes a minute dot below this mark m cellule 6. 
The last spot of the senes in cellule 3, well developed, rounded 
or oval. 

Submarginal series distinct, very slightly sinuate, but the two 
apical dots curved inwards towards the costa. Spots in cells 4 
and 5 a little larger than the rest. 

Hind^wing .—Basicellular spot round and well marked. Discal 
series of four spots commencing sharply on nervule 6, with a large 
quadi'ate discocellular mark which is extended by the lanceolate 
second spot in cell 3, as far as nervule 3. Third spot in cellule 2 
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elongate, commencing beneath the inner half of the quadrate 
mark and extending proximally nearly to the ajiex of the cell, 
thus making a sharp angle internally. Fourth spot smaller, 
quadrate or rounded immediately beneath the centre of the third. 

Submarginal series commencing with a pair of spots m cellules 4 
and 5, which are frequently fused in the male to form a conspicuous 
white oval spot. Below nervule 4 the senes extends as far as 
cellule 12^, but the remaining spots are smaller and that m cellule 3 
frequently very small or absent. 

Underside, —Hind-wings, with apices and costa of fore-wing, 
olive-brown to grey-brown more or less variegated with darker. 
Discal area of fore-wing greyish black, becoming lighter towards 
the inner margin. 

Fore-wing —Nervules 9, 10, 11 and 12 conspicuously black where 
they touch the costa Markings as on uppersido. 

Hind-wivg —The first and second spots of the subbasal series 
fused to form a very con'^picuous circvlar mark reaching from the 
costa to ncrvulc 7. The third spot is internal to this at the base 
of the cell, small and often triangular. Fourth spot in lb, immedi¬ 
ately below the third, which it equals in size; indistinct and fused 
with the pale inner-marginal stripe which fills \a and the lower 
margin of 1/;. 

The discal series commences on the costa with an ill-defined 
and squarish mark in cell 7 opposite the termination of the costal 
nervure 8. There is a break in the senes at cell 6, and thereafter 
the markings are distinct and exactly as on the upper surface, 
the last sjK)t in 12> fusing with the inner-marginal streak which is 
almost always dii iinet. From nervule 6 to 1 ft the discal series 
are completely fused into an irregular fascia, the spot in lb always 
touching that in 2. There is usually a very slight prominence fmm 
the discocellular component along nervule 5 which makes the 
outer margin appear to be convex, while in 12> external to and the 
same size as the last discal spot is another more or less ill-defined 
mark also fusing with the inner-marginal pale area bedow. 

Submarginal series as on upper surface, parallel with the hind 
margin, indefinite except for the fused spots in cellules 4 and 5. 
Spot in cellule (5 present. 

All spots and fasciae are more or less bordered with fuscous on 
the paler ground-colour. 

Genitalia with claspers narrow, and extremity curved sharply 
upwards, preceded by a notch. Coarsely toothed rounded internal 
process appearing above upper border. 

Variation. —On the upper surface this is chiefly con- 
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fined in fore-wing to the size of the spots and to the greater 
or less development of the lower half of the first discal 
spot and the degree of fusion between the two. 

On the hind-wing there is considerable variation in the 
width of the discal fascia, the nervules crossing which are 
so completely covered with dark scales in some specimens 
that the component spots of the fascia stand out clearly. 

Rarely the pair of submarginal spots in cellules 4 and 5 
of the hind-wing are not fused—usually when this is the 
case the specimen is a female—^but as a rule they make a 
bold mark which at once differentiates H. spio from all 
other members of the genus. 

On the under surface the median fascia of the hind- 
wings is sometimes unusually irregular and the tooth 
along V. 5 well defined. The large round basal spot is a 
distinctive and conspicuous character, but this spot is 
also found in some examples of H. mafa, while even in 
spio it may very rarely be quite small and irregular. 

When these abnormalities occur together, as they 
usually do in the small unicolorous dry forms, it may be 
extremely difficult to say whether the specimen should be 
regarded as spio or referred to mafa Trim. 

The ground-colour of the hind-wings varies from uni¬ 
colorous greys and browns to rich olive-yellow strongly 
variegated with fuscous. 

This species can scarcely be confused with any other 
except mafa Trim., the distinctive cliaracters of winch are 
discussed in the description of the latter species. 

Locahties of H. spio, —W. Africa : Sierra Leone, 
Katanga, Lower Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Cameroons. 
E. Africa : Kikuyu, Uganda, Kilimanjaro, Nyasaland, 
Ngamiland, Abyssinia. S. Afrku : Cape Province, Trans¬ 
vaal, Natal, S. Rhodesia, O.R.C. 

2. H. mafa Trim. 

H, mafa Trim. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1870, p. 386. 
Synchthus mafa Trim. Et. Lep. Comp., vi, pi. cxlii, 
fig. 1311. 

Expanse : 1 *8-2*3 cm. 

This species so nearly resembles H, spio Linn, that a 
full description is unnecessary, since the markings agree 
almost entirely. 

The difference in size is important since mafa as a rule 
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expands only 11 lin., or less, but not absolutely distinctive, 
since sometimes mafa, especially females, may be quite as 
large as spio. Nevertheless, on the whole mafa is very 
distinctly the smaller of the two. The paler and more 
sillcy brown of the latter butterfly is of more value, but 
this fails in the case of faded and worn examples, while 
in mafa the spots are of more uniform size and generally 
smaller throughout, giving a more speckled look. 

On the upperside m the fore-wing, the first discal spot 
is never so large as in typical spio, and it is often much 
reduced, particularly the lower half, which lies below 
nervule two. The basal costal spot, which is constant in 
the male spio and frequent in the females, does not seem to 
occur 'in mafa of either sex. On this aspect a valuable 
guide is to be found in character of the discal fascia of 
the hind-wings, which in mafa is smaller and more irregular 
than in spio, always divided distinctly by dark scales along 
the crossing nervules, and which ceases at nervule 2, while 
the spot 111 cellule 16 which completes the series, though 
usually present, is small and well separated from the 
fascia. These last two characters may occur in sgio, but 
only in female specimens, which then resemble the male 
mafa] while m the females of the latter species the dark 
scales crossing the fascia may be so abundant that the 
discal series is quite macular or even partly obliterated 
except the discocellular spot, which always remains large 
and well defined and a second elongate spot near the apex 
of cellule 2. 

On the underside the character of the discal band of the 
hind-wing forms perhaps the most reliable means of 
identification. In mafa the discal fascia is quite irregular 
and opposite the cell is deeply excavated on its inner aspect 
and twice sharply angled outwardly. This discocellular 
component reaches from nervule 5 to nervule 2, wh^re it 
stops abruptly, while in spio it is broader and continuous 
across 16 with the pale inner-marginal streak. A second 
and very useful point in doubtful sjiecimens is found m 
the submargmal row of dots on the hind-wing. If these 
are examined closely it will be found that the second of 
the two spots in 16 is situated farther from the outer 
margin than the first. 

If now the same spots be examined from beneath, the 
series will be seen to leave the hind margin near the anal 
angle, to run inwards and upwards to join the last spot of 
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the discal series, which is usually quite separate from the 
fascia {vide supra). This appearance is well shown in 
the drawing (PI. VIII, fig. 21). In spio the last two spots 
of the Bubmarginal series are less distinct and show no 
tendency to run inwards from the hind margin. 

Again, although the first spot of the subbasal row in 
the hind-wing, near the costa, is well marked in mafa, it 
does not as a rule reach the size it presents in spio, where 
it is large, rounded and conspicuous, as shown in the 
drawing. In some specimens of mafa, however, especially 
those from British East Africa, this first subbasal spot is 
large and rounded and the discocellular component of the 
discal fascia is less conspicuously dentate both inwardly 
and outwardly than is usual in South African examples. 
In these specimens the last spot of the discal series, in 16, 
may join the component in cellule 2 as in spio. 

When this is the case, the specimen may be difficult to 
diagnose, but this can often be done by a comparison of 
the size and colour with those of obvious spio from the 
same locality. When this is impossible, reliance must be 
placed in the broken and irregular discal fascia on the 
upper surface of the hind-wing, the absence of the basal 
costal spot in the fore-wing, and the way in which the 
last spots of the submarginal series of the hind-wing 
beneath diverge from the hind margin. 

It is to be remembered that when any doubt exists 
regarding an indefinite form, especially if it is small, 
expanding 1’9 cm. or less, it is very much more likely to 
be mafa than a dwarf spio. At one time, giving too much 
importance to the relative size of the subbasal costal spot 
and to the isolation or fusion of the last spot of the discal 
series beneath in the hind-wing, I was disposed to look 
upon these apparently intermediate though small examples 
as dwarf spio or as a distinct species. Subsequent ex¬ 
amination of the male genitalia proved that the doubtful 
specimens in every case were true mafa. 

Although these two butterflies resemble one another so 
closely, the genitalia are so distinct that on this character 
they do not appear to belong to the same group. Indeed, 
the genitalia of spio are quite distinct from those of any 
other species with which I am acquainted. With the 
exception of some specimens of paula, spio is also unique 
in the possession of the basal costal spot of the fore-wing. 
While therefore for descriptive purposes it is convenient 
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to consider mafa and spio together, their close relationship 
must remain a matter of doubt. 

Oenitalia. —Claspers broad—^lozenge-shaped—contour entire. 

Localities of H. mafa. — S. Afkica : Natal, Cape Province, 
Basutoland, Transvaal, Bechuanaland, S. Rhodesia. 0. 
Africa : Nyasaland, Angoniland, British East Africa. 

3. H. paula sp. nov. 

Type in coll. B. M. 

Expanse : 1 8-2 4 c*iii. 

Body and thorax slender Fore-wings squaie, not produced 
apically. Head small in comparison with allies. 

Terminal joint of palpi unusually long and slender. 

Upper surf (ire. —Very dark grey, more or less dusted with paler 
grey scales at the wing bases. Fringes conspicuously long, with 
very definite daik nervular interruptions Intersecting line nearly 
or quite obsolete, with terminal dots incomplete externally. 

Fore-wing. —Some palei scales along the costa, which are fre¬ 
quently collected to form a small elongate spot at the exticme 
base. 

Basicellular spot at 1/3, oval or elongate, sometimes partly 
divided by some horizontal dark scales. Below it in \h a very 
indistinct spot of grey scales usually divided into two horizontal 
dashes, of which the lower may be wanting. 

Mesocellular at 2/3, rather small, more or less divided honzont- 
ally. Below it in the angle of cell 2 a small dot which is rarely 
absent. 

Biscocellular spot rather broadly linear or lunulate. 

First discal spot oval oi rounded, with a small dot k'low it in lb. 

Sc^oond discal spot small, horizontally oval, situated upon lb. 
In one sjK'cimen it is almost obsolete. 

Subapical series usually complete, from cell 8 fo cell 3, and parallel 
to the Bubmarginal spots, showing a marked convexity outwards 
in cells 4 and 5. Sometimes the spot m 5 is absent, and more 
rarely (one specimen) that in 4. 

Hind-wing» —Basicellular spot present. 

Discal series represented almost solely by a conspicuous rounded 
spot, often fattened interiorly, which closes the cell. Usually a few 
pale scales below this spot in cellules 2 and 16, those in 2 sometimes 
forming a small but well-defined dot. 

Submarginal series of 6 or 7 dots, of approximately equal size, 
from 16 to 6. No tendency to fusion of those in 4 and 6. 
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Inner margin of hind-win>g in the male sooty black. 

Underside .—Disc of fore-wing greyish black. 

Hind-wings and tips of fore-wings yellowish or brownish-ochreous 
varied with fuscous, which outlines the markings. Fringes as above 
with nervular interruptions of the ground-colour. 

Fore-wings. —Markings as on upper surface, but rather more 
distinct. The subapical series in particular is nearly always complete 
and the spots of nearly equal size. 

Hind-wings. —Whitish on costa and at the extreme base. Sub- 
basal series commencing with a small first spot in cell 8, which 
joins the still smaller second spot situated immediately below 
nervule 8. The third spot is rather mtiMnal to these near the base 
of the cell, but about the same size. The fourth spot very small, 
lying upon nervule 16. The two lowest spots are shining silvery 
white, 

Discal series commences with an indefinite pale mark, which 
occupies cellule 7 and extends to the costa near the termination 
of nervule 8. There is a wide break in cell 6, below which closing 
the discoidal cell is a very eonspK nous htoad hexagonal spot of shining 
silvery whiie^ which is continuc»d inferiorly much nai rowed m cell 2, 
but broader again below to complete the median fascia as far as 
nervule 16. KSubmargmal senes less distinct than on the upper 
surface. The inner-marginal pale streak absent in all specimens 
seen. 

Genitalia. —Claspors roughly quadrangular, narrower posteriorly. 
Anal extremity terminating in a point, directed upwards, preceded 
by a slight hump on sujierior bordei. Uncus vciy little curved. 

This little species is distinguished by several well-marked 
characters. The chief of these are as follows :— 

1. Small size of the head in both sexes. In this respect 
it contrasts very strongly with spio and mafa. 

2. Completeness of the subapical series of the fore- 
wings, particularly on the under surface. 

3. Partial suppression of the discal scries of the hind¬ 
wing above, leaving a conspicuous rounded discocellular 
spot. Some specimens of maja also show this in a lesser 
degree, 

4. The shining silvery white of some of the markings on 
the underside of the hmd-wings, notably the discocellular 
spot, which has also a characteristic shape. 

These points will suffice to differentiate this species from 
spio and mafa. It is certainly a near ally of the latter, 

I was fortunate enough to take five specimens, 4 ^ and 1 
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at Buluwayo in 1921, and subsequently found one other, 
a in the British Museum collection, labelled “ Trans¬ 
vaal.’’ I believe it may be not uncommon in Northern 
S. Africa, but owing to its small size and similarity to 
mafa it has probably been overlooked, as it is difficult to 
see as it flies in the brilbant sunshine. 

Localities of U. paula ,—Buluwayo, S. Rhodesia, “ Trans¬ 
vaal.” 

II. Asterodta Grout*. 2 species. 

]. //. asterodta Trim. 

2 H argylla Trim. 

Group Characters. 

Mesocellular spot of fore-wing much nearer to the 
discocellular than to the basicellular. Two small lineolae 
sometimes fused above the mesocellular in cellules 9 and 
10. Submargmal senes well developed in both wings. 
Hind-wings beneath with median fascia entire but irregular. 
Genitalia with the uncus bifid. 

Group Key, 

A. Hmd-wmg beneath wuth discal fascia irregular, but 

nowhere touching the subbasal senes. Fringes beneath 
not conspicuously spotted. II, asterodia, 

B. Hmd-\nng beneath with the discal fascia very irre¬ 
gular and approximated to the subbasal series at the upper- 
end lower disc(>cellular nervules. Fringes beneath con¬ 
spicuously spotted with black ...... ff. agyUa, 

1. H. asterodia Trim. 

Pyrgus asterodta Trim. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 3rd Ser., 
ii, p. 178, 1864. 

Synchthus asterodta Trim. Et. Lep. Comp., vi, pi. cxliii, 
fig. 1317, 1318. 

Expanse : 2* 1-2*5 cm. 

Thorax and body stout. Fore-wings rather longer than usual. 
Palpi moderately long Fringes with dark nervular interruptions 
on the upper surface only. Intersecting line absent. 

Upper surface, —Ground-colour rather paler and more coppery 
brown than is usual in this genus. The pale spots faintly creamy, 
not a pure white. 

Fore-wing. —Basicellular spot at 3/5, small and rounded. 
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♦ 

Mesooellular spot at 4/5, quadrate or compressed laterally, much 
nearer to the discocellular than to the basicellular. 

Above it in the angles of cells 9 and 10 are two lineolae, minute 
but distinct. 

Discocellular spot small, linear or lunulate. 

First discal spot rounded, sometimes with a small dot below it in 
cell 16. 

Second discal spot larger than the first, quadrate, sometimes 
partly divided by a horizontal streak of ground-colour. 

Subapical series: spots in cells 3, 6, 7 and 8, about the same 
size, the last three making a subapical macule. Most specimens 
also show a spot in 4 or 5 or both, the senes then being complete. 

Submarginal series moderately distinct, scarcely sinuate, spots in 
4 and (especially) 5 the largest. 

Hind’Whig. —Basicellular dot present but small. 

The discal series commences on the costa with a few pale scales, 
becomes more definite in cellule 7, and stretches thence as a fascia 
across the wing to 16, being separated into its components by the 
darkened venules. Small spot in 7 not occupying the whole of the 
cellule; small spot in angle of 6, large quadrate discocellular and 
minute dash in angle of 3 placed in line; elongate smallish spot in 
cell 2 displaced considerably basad, making a sharp angle, and 
below this the fascia is continued narrowly across 16 to the nervule, 
where it terminates. 

iSubmarginal spots moderately distinct, usually a spot in 6, and 
that in 2 the largest of the series. 

Underside, —Fringes barred at the nervules with dusky or yellowish 
but not unth black, distinct in the fore-wing but scarcely visible in 
the hmd-wmg. 

Disc of fore-wing greyish-black. Hind-wmg and apex of fore- 
wing olive-yellow or fulvous, the hind-wing nearly always more or 
less distinctly varied with fuscous bordering the markings 

Fore-wing, —^Markings as on upper surface. Subcostal mark above 
mesocellular spot larger, and the two lineolae often fused. 

Hind-wing. —Extreme base and costa whitish. Subbasal series 
distinct, the large first spot in 8, the second in 7 and the basicellular 
spot usually forming a definite band inclined inwards from the 
costa, divided by the darker or fulvous nervules and often partially 
bordered with fuscous scales. 

Fourth spot in 16 rather less distinct and fused beneath with the 
inner-marginal stripe. 

Discal fascia commencing on the costa at the extremity of 
nervule 8, and extending thence to 16, where it blends with the 
pale inner-marginal stripe. It is very irregular, of the same shape 
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as the fascia on the upper surface and usually more or less strongly 
bordered with fuscous, especially in the cell, where there is at 
least one prominent denticulation extending distally along nervule 5. 

Submarginal series as on the upper surface. In most specimens 
each spot has a few dark scales internally. There is nearly always 
a well-marked inner-marginal pale stripe on the underside of the 
hind-wing. There is wide variation in the degree of development 
of the fuscous scaling, which may be entirely absent. The groimd- 
colour, however, is always some shade of olive-yellow, and this, 
when the fuscous markings are distinct, gives a brilliant variegated 
appearance which is quite unlike that of any other African species 
of the genus. 

Qenitidia .—Claspers irregular. Superior border finely and sparsely 
tuberculated, and twice deeply excavated, followed at anal extremity 
by a boss thickly set with fine spines. 

The very marked group characters should enable this 
species to be distinguished at a glance from all its cogeners 
except agylki. The much more irregular discal fascia on 
the under surface of the hind-wings and conspicuously 
dark-barred fringes of the latter species should prevent 
any confusion. 

Locahties of H. asterodia. —Bloemfontein, Deelfontein, 
Cape Province, Basutoland, Natal—Upper districts, Port 
Elizabeth, Transvaal. 

2. H. agylla Trim. 

Pyrgus agylla Trim. South African Butterflies, p. 286, 
vol. ill, 1889. 

Expanse : 2 0-24 cm. 

Body and thorax stout, similar to H. asterodia. Fore-wings 
narrow, not produced apically. Ground-colour above slate-black, 
with the markings of a purer white than is usual in this genus. 
Fringes white, chequered with very conspicuous dark ncrvular bars 
on both surfaces. 

Upperside. —Ground-colour of wings slato-black, with pure white 
markings. 

Fore-wing .—Basicellular spot at 2/5, round or oval and distinct. 

Mesocellular spot large, quadrate, near to and sometimes almo‘Bt 
touching the discocellular mark, which is small and elongate or 
crescentic. No spot at the base of the wing below the discoidal 
cell, but cells 9 arid 10 are more or less filled with white^ forming a 
mark, always present and usually conspicuous, above the meso- 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— ^PARTS I, H (AUGUST) G 
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and disoooellular spots. Less commonly this mark is represented 
by two discrete lineolae, similar to those found in H, asterodia. 

First discal spot oval or quadrate, below and slightly external to 
the mesocellular. 

Second discal spot quadrate, larger than the first, about half of 
which is external to it. There is nearly always a minute white dot 
external to this spot, placed just below nervure 2, which represents 
an extension downwards of the first discal spot. 

Subapioal series begins with the usual conspicuous macule in 
cellules 8, 7, 6 . It is usually continued by a small dot %n cell 6 , and 
almost constantly there is another dot of the same size in cell 4, placed 
just above the much larger oval spot in cell 3, which completes the 
series. This last spot is placed about half-way between the disco- 
cellular and the hmd margin of the wing. 

Submarginal senes not well developed except the pair in cells 4 
and 5, which are fused to form a conspicuous mark. The spot in 
oeD 3 very faint or altogether wanting. 

Four conspicuous white internervular costal lineolae. 

Hind-wing, —Basal spot present, but small. 

Discal series usually fused into an irregular hand which commences 
at nervule 7, above which are a few pale scales only. It is con¬ 
tinuous thence to 16, and on the whole externally convex with a 
projection externally formed by the component in cellule 3 and a 
strong angle projecting internally in cellule 2. This band resembles 
that of H. asterodiUy but is even more iiTegular, and only rarely is 
there any trace of dark scales on veins 3, 4 and 6. 

Submarginal senes irregular. Sjiots in 4 and 5 fused to form a 
conspicuous mark. Well-formed spots m 2 and two in 16, but the 
rest of the series faint or obsolete. 

Underside, —Disc of fore-wings grey-black. Ground-colour of 
hind-wings and the tips of the fore-wings olive-brown, with some 
darker variation as a rule. 

Fore-wings. —^Markings as on upper surface. 

Hind-wings. —Costa pale to 1/3. First and second spots of the 
subbasal series fused to form a single large rounded spot in 7 and 8. 
Third spot slightly internal to this and smaller, at the base of the 
disooidal cell. Fourth spot represented by an elongated and rather 
indefinite mark lying upon 16. 

Discal series fused into an irregular fascia as on the upper surface. 
Commencing rather widely on the costa it is first inclined internally 
to the origin of nervules 6 and 7, where it nearly touches the second 
spot of the subbasal series. Thence externally to nervule 4, after 
which, much narrowed, it again runs sharply basad to the origin 
of 2, where it nearly touches the fourth subbasal spot. On nervule 2 
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it again turns abruptly to run towards the anal angle to its ter¬ 
mination just short of 16. The fascia is outlined in several places 
with a darker tone of the general ground-colour. 

Submarginal series rather more distinct than on the upper surface, 
but otherwise the same. Spot in 6 usually present, but very small. 

Genitalia .—Claspers wide in the middle, with notch at anal 
extremity. Superior border down to base of notch with fine sharp 
teeth. Uncus long; bifid. 

This species differs from H. asterodia in the following 
characters : Its smaller size; on the upper surface in the 
fore*wing the subcostal mark in cells 9 and 10 is usually of 
larger size, in the hind-wing the complete fusion and marked 
irregularity of the discal spots is notable. Beneath, the 
subbasal spots are more distinctly separate and not quite 
in line, and even more obvious is the strongly dentate 
median fascia nearly touching the subbasal series in two 
places. The black cilial bars, which in H. asterodia are 
yellowish or brownish, and the dentate discal fascia of the 
hind-wings constitute together two reliable differentiating 
characters. Other minor points are found in the purer 
black and white of the upper surface of the wings, and the 
absence beneath of the rather brilhant fulvous and black 
variation of the hind-wings so frequently found in asterodia. 

H. agylla is not a common insect. The known locahties 
are all situated on the high uplands in the interior of 
South Africa. 

Localities of U. agylla. —Bloemfontein, Orange River 
Colony, Deelfontein, Cape Province. 

III. Kituina Group. 1 species. 

1. H. kitmna Karsch. 

Group Characters. 

Fore-wings in with a short costal ridge of raised scales. 

Mesocellular spot of fore-wings much nearer to disco- 
cellular than to basicellular. Discal fascia of hind-wmg 
beneath regular and joined by the divergent basal streak 
to form a Y. Submarginal series of fore-wings present 
only in cells 4 and 5. 

Genitalia with claspers strongly toothed. Uncus not 
bifid. 


1. H. kituina Karsch. 

H. kituina Karsch. Entomol. Nachricht. 1896, p. 374. 
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Pyrgus betioni Butler. Proc. Zool. Soc, 1898, p. 415. 

Expanse ; 2*1 cm. 

Thorax and body stout. Fore-wings broad, slightly produced 
apically in the male, and with a faintly marked costal ridge of raised 
scales. Fringes pale, barred with ground-colour at the nervures, 
rather broadly in the fore-wing, but in the hind-wing the dark 
scales reach only as far as the intersecting line, which is well 
marked. 

Upper surface, —Ground-colour dark chocolate-brown. 

Fore-wings .—Basiccllular spot small, beyond 2/3. No spot 
below it. 

MesocelluJar spot large, subquadrate, and very near to the disoo- 
oeJIuJar, with traces of paler scales above it in cellules 9 and 10 
(of. P, asterodia Trim.). 

Discocellular spot small and finely linear. 

First discal spot immediately below the discocellular oval or 
rounded, about the same size as the mcsocellular, to which it is 
very close. 

Second discal spot quadrate, larger than the first, and about half 
its area internal to the latter. 

Subapical series of four spots, equal in size, the last in cell 3 
about half-way between the first discal spot and the outer margin 
of the wing; the remaining three spots distinct and forming the 
usual macule in cellules 6, 7 and 8. 

Submarginal series absent, except for the pair in cellules 4 and 5, 
which are quite distinct. 

Hind-wings .—Basiccllular spot present. 

Discal fascia commencing abruptly and rather broadly on 
nervuJe 7, continued thence narrowing slightly in a regular sweep 
parallel with the hind margin of the wing to nervule 3, whore the 
inner margin turns sharply towards the outer margin and the 
fascia terminates in a point on nervule 2 (or slightly below). The 
component in cell 3 is somewhat produced distally as a minute 
tooth on the outer margin. There is usually a small dot on 16 
below the termination of the fascia. 

Submarginal series indistincty best visible in cellules 2, 4 and 6. 
Under surface. —Ground-colour paler brown. Hind-wings and 
apices of fore-wings dusted with greyish scales. Fringes as above. 

Fore-wings .—^Markings as above, but basicellular spot larger 
though ill-defined. The pale mark above the mesocellular in cellules 
9 and 10 more distinct. 

Hind-wings .—Basicellular spot well defined. Extreme base grey¬ 
ish, continuous with the inner-marginal pale area. 
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First and second sx)ots of the suhbasal series distinct and fused 
to form an oblique pale streak which commences on the costa at the 
base and runs outwards to join the discal fascia at the origin of 
nervule 7, 

Discal fascia commences on the costa, but rather less distinct 
above nervule 7. Fascia shaped as on the upper surface, only 
continuous with the small dot on lb, and therefore continuous from 
the costa to that nervule, 

Submarginal series absent. 

Inner-marginal area pale yellowish-grey. 

GemialwL, —Clasjiers with superior and inferior borders nearly 
parallel. Elaborate interlocking terminal teeth. Two further pairs 
of small teeth on superior border. Uncus nearly straight. 

This little species seems to occupy a position intermediate 
between the asterod%a and transvaaliae groups. Its relation¬ 
ship to the former is indicated by the distal position of 
the mesocellular spot with w^hite scales in the cellules 
above it; to the latter hy the ridge of scales along the 
costa, and the size and position of the discal spots of the 
fore-wing. This relationship is especially marked in trans- 
vaaliae var. fasdata, which also resembles kituina very 
closely in the arrangement of the discal fascia of the hind¬ 
wing. 

The very characteristic arrangement of markings in 
kituina will make its differentiation an easy matter. The 
position of the mesocellular spot in the fore-wing at once 
excludes all species but asterodia and agylla, while the 
markings of the hind-wing and poorly developed submar¬ 
ginal series will easily separate it from the latter. 

The above description was made from two specimens, 
the only examples I have seen of this rare species. One 
was Butler’s type, now in the National collecfion, and the 
other in Tring Museum. 

Localities of H. kituina, —Mulango, B.E.A. (Tring), 
British Central Africa (S. Kensington). 

IV. Transvaaliae Group. 1 species. 

1. H, transvaaliae Trim. 

(а) var. colotes Druce 

(б) var. confusa var. nov. 

(c) var, fasdata var. nov. 

(d) var. obscura var. nov. 
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Group Characters. 

Submarginal series in hind-wing with spots in cellules 4 
and 6 much farther from the hind margin of the wing than 
the rest of the series. No spot below cell at base of fore¬ 
wing. Submarginal series in fore-wing strongly bisinuate. 

Males with a ridge of raised scales along the costa. 

The claspers of the male gentalia bear a characteristic 
tuft of bristles. 

Grmp Key. 

A. Markings on the upper surface large and distinct. 
Fore-wings apicaUy produced. Median fascia of the hind- 
wings entire above and below, but the nervules crossing it 
heavily marked with darker scales of the ground-colour 

transvaaliae type. 

B. Similar to the type form in most respects, but median 
fascia of hind-wing not crossed by dark nervules 

var. confusa var. nov. 

C. Resembling transvaaliae, but all spots smaller and 
discal fascia of the hind-ving represented by a series of 
spots, usually three in number, corresponding in position 
to the components 1, 3, 5 of transvaaliae 

var. cohtes Druce. 

D. Submarginal series indistinct in both wings. Discal 
fascia of the hind-wing well marked above 

var. fasciata var. nov. 

E. Resembhng var. fasciata, but all the markings of 

both wings much diminished including the discal fascia of 
the hind-wings above.var. obscura var. nov. 

1. H. transvaaliae Trim. 

Pyrgus transvaaliae Trim. South African Butterflies, iii, 
p. 286, 1889. 

Expanse : 2*0-2*2 cm. 

Thorax and body moderately stout. Terminal joint of palpi 
long and exposed. Fringes pale with conspicuous nervular bars of 
ground-colour. Intersecting line and terminal dots present. 

Upperside. —Ground-colour brownish-black. 

Fore-wings .—Basicellular spot at 1/3, horizontally elongate. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3 or rather beyond, quadrate, frequently 
divided horizontally by a streak of ground-colour. 

Discooellular spot well marked, quadrate. 
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First discal spot round or oval, slightly larger than the disco- 
oellular, sometimes extending slightly beyond nervule 2 into 16. 

Second discal spot still larger, quadrate, internal to the first. 
In some specimens this spot shows a tendency to become divided 
by a horizontal streak of dark scales. 

The discocellular and two discal spots differ much less in size 
than is usual in members of this genus. 

Subapical series composed of the usual subapical macule in 
cellules 6, 7, 8 and the last spot in 3, below and external to the 
discocellular and rather smaller than this in size. Rarely a mmute 
dot in cellule 5. 

Submargmal senes very distinctly hisinuate. Spots distinct and 
of nearly equal size throughout. 

Four mternervular lineolae along costa. A ridge of raised scales 
produces an apparent fold along the costal margin in the male, 
opposite the outer 2/3 of the discoidal cell. 

Hind-wing, —Basal spot present, but usually small. 

Discal spots forming a series completely across the wing, broken 
and divided by the nervares of ground-colour. The series begins 
below the costal nervure, where it is sometimes represented only 
by a few pale scales; at nervule 7 it Ijocomes distinct and at 16 it 
terminates abruptly. The senes is irregular and in cellules 3 and 6 
extends further distally than elsewhefe, while in cellule 2 it extends 
'proximally. 

Submargmal series of seven spots well marked as in the fore- 
wing, commencing m cellule 6. The two spots m cellules 4 and 6 
are placed much farther from the hind margin than the rest of the 
series. 8pot in cellule 16 usually double, the upper component 
slightly farther from the hind margin than the lower. 

Underside, —Ground-colour conspicuously unicolorous, greyish or 
yellowish-brown. The apex and costa of the fore-wing resembles 
the hind-wing, and are slightly paler than the disc of the fore-wing. 

Fore-wing, —Markings as on the upper surface, but of the sub- 
marginal series the upper four spots arc usually lanceolate and 
larger than the rest. There is often an additional spot below the 
cell in the angle of cellule 2. 

Hind-wing, —Extreme base whitish. 

Subbasal senes of four spots. The first and second in cellules 7 
and 6 are large and rounded; the third, internal to the seco^id, 
near the base of the discoidal cell, is much smaller; the fourth, 
external to the third, is elongate, lying upon nervule 16, and usually 
fused with the pale inner-marginal streak. 

Discal series as on the upperside, except that the component in 
cellule 7 is much more distinct. 
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Submarginal series as on the upperside. 

Oenitalia .—Claspers broad, narrowing to a point at anal extremity, 
which is preceded on the superior border by a tuft of 4 or 6 strong 
bristles. Uncus very long. 

This well-marked and widely-distributed species can 
scarcely be confused with any. other. The group characters 
will at once differentiate it, and in addition, the general 
“ spotty ’’ look, especially on the underside, is quite 
distinctive. 

I have not been able to make up my mind quite definitely 
whether the forms about to be described as varieties should 
really be regarded as subspecies or even as distinct species. 
I think that colotes and confusa are undoubtedly varieties, 
representing examples of extension and suppression of the 
ground-colour respectively. 

Intermediate specimens are not rare, particularly in the 
case of colotes. 

Fasdata and ohscum are more difficult. They are both 
obviously very nearly allied to transvaaliae, but as I have 
seen only two specimens of each it is impossible to say 
whether intermediate forms will be found. These varieties, 
if such they be, are evidently quite constant. They occur 
in districts where true tmnsi^mliae has been found, and 
their fore-wings do not show the sharp apical angle of the 
latter species, in its typical form. Upon these considera¬ 
tions it would appear fascmta and obscura were entitled 
to specific or subspecific rank. 

On the other hand, the differences in marking from 
transvaaliae are in degree only. Every spot, if present 
at all, has its exact counterpart in transvaaliae. This 
similarity extends to the formation of the discal fascia of 
the hind-wing. This point will be made clear if the five 
forms are considered in series in the following order (see 
figures): colotes, transvaalme, confusa, fasdata, obscura. 

In other species of the genus the shape of the fore-wings 
varies considerably as to the production of the apices, e. g. 
H. spio. 

Lastly, very careful examination of the genitalia of these 
insects has failed to show any single constant difference, 
however minute. On the whole, therefore, it seems best 
at present to look upon these insects as a group of forms 
which are not specifically distinct, and of which transvaaliae 
is the commonest type. 
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A somewhat analogous group of varieties occurs also in 
the following species, H. dromus Plotz. 

Localities ofH. transvaahae. —Transvaal, ‘‘ South Africa,” 
Uganda, British East Africa. 

(a) H. transvaaliae var. colotes Druce. 

H. colotes. RZ.S. 1875, p. 416. 

Pyrgus nom Plotz. Mitth. Naturw. Vereine Neii-Vorpomm. 
und Rugen, 1884. 

Syrichthiis colotes Druce. Et. I^ep. Comp, vol. vi, pi. 
cxliii, fig. 1326. 

Expanse : 2 0-2 2 oni. 

ll'P'perside. —Resemblos Iransvaaliae type, but ground-colour 
rather paler biowii and all spots smaller and of more uniform size. 

Fore-win>g. —Discocellular sjiot usually linear or semilunar. 
Never quadrate. 

Spots of the subapical macule always quite discrete. 

Submarginal senes less uniform in size than in transvaahae type 
form. (Spots in cellules 4 and 5 and the last of the series usually 
the largest. 

Other markings as m the type form. 

Hind-wing. —Differs fiom the type form in the development of 
the discal senes, which is composed of threv. separate spots placed as 
follows a round spot on th(* discocellular norvule, aliout the same 
size as the first discal spot of the fore-wing; below and internal to 
this in cellule 2 is an elongated white mark parallel to the nervure; 
below and internal to this again is a smaller white dot in cellule 16. 
It IS usually possible to distinguish a few paler scales m cellules 6 
and 7, which indicate the ]X)sition of those spots which complete 
the discal series on the underside. 

TJnd.erside. —Ground-colour of both fore- and hind-wings almost 
uniform yellowish-biovm, disc of fore-wing slightly darker. 

Fore-vnngs .—Spots as on upjierside, resembling transvaaliae 
very closely. 

Hind-wings .—Markings as in type form, but smaller and more 
macular, with the discal series less blended into a fascia, and each 
spot distinct. 

Subbasal spots much smaller than m type form, but quite distinct 
and similarly arranged. 

Discal senes arranged as follows: First spot oval, in cellule 7 
near costa, just proximal to the termination of nervule 8. Second 
spot immediately below the first, a small horizontal dash in the 
angle of cellule 6. Third spot roimd or rather pentagonal, upon the 
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discoidal nervule, a little larger than the rest and more proximally 
situated. Fourth spot, a minute dash, in the angle of cell 3, rarely 
altogether wanting. The fifth spot, elongate, is below and slightly 
distal to the third. The sixth spot, in 16, immediately below the 
fifth, is rounded and nearly equal in size to the first. 

Localities of H. transmaliae var. colotes. —Angola, 
Mombasa, Kenya. 

Most specimens of this form which I have seen have come 
from Angola, and it seems to represent the species in Western 
Africa. Well-marked var. colotes from East Africa occur 
but are rare, though forms of the type tending to colotes and 
often quite intermediate are not infrequent. 

(b) Var. confusa var. nov. 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Expanse : 2-1 cm. 

This form resembles typical H, transvaaliae very closely 
except the upper surface of the hind-wings. Here the 
discal fascia above is shaped as in the type form, but is 
entire, not divided into its component spots by dark scales 
extending along the nervules. This entire fascia gives the 
variety a very different look, approaching H, dromus, 
as the spotted appearance of the typical transvaaliae is 
largely due to the broken discal fascia of the hind-Avings. 

Locality ofvav, confusa. —Nyasaland. 

There are two well-marked examples of this form in the 
British Museum collection, both from the same locality. 
These are the only examples 1 have seen, so the variety 
seems to be rare. 


(c) Var. fasclata var. nov. 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Expanse : 2-1 cm. 

Fore-wings not so much produced apically as in typical H. 
transvaaliae. 

Upperside. —Ground-colour dark chocolate-brown. Fringes dark 
with narrow white intemervular marks. Intersecting line and 
terminal dots present. Markings much reduced, except in the fore¬ 
wings the discooellular and discal spots stand out boldly. 

Hind-wings with discal fascia entire but more regular than in 
var. ccmfusa. 

Fore-wing.—MesoceUular spot very small. 
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Basicellular, disoooellular and discal spots as in typical transmaliae, 

Subapical series arranged as in type form, only smaller, especially 
those forming the macule. 

Submarginal series strongly bisinuate, but with a tendency to 
become obsolete. The last of the series and those in cellules 4 and 6 
are most distinct. 

Hind-wing. —Basicellular spot minute. 

Discal series united to form a regular entire and rather narrow 
median fascia, which commences abmptly below nervule 7, and is 
continued as far as nervule 15, with a slight break on 2. The com¬ 
ponents in cells 6 and 8 extend slightly farther distally, and that in 2 
farther proximally than the rest. Nervules 3 and 4 are faintly 
marked with dark scales, while at 2 there is a definite break and 
the band is terminated by a somewhat irregular spot m 16. It will 
bo noticed, therefore, that there is some resemblance to the median 
band of H. asterodia and of some forms of H. dromus, but whereas 
in these two forms the outer edge of the band is outwardly convex, 
in fasciata it is straight or concave owing to the prominences in 
cellules 6 and 3. 

Submarginal series resembles the type form, but the spots are less 
distinct. 

Underside. —Ground-colour dark brown with a yellowish tint on 
the hind-wing. 

Fore-wivg. —Markings as on the upper^ide. Last spot of the 
submarginal serif's conspicuous. Fine terminal pale line at the base 
of the fringes best marked from nervule 3 to 7. 

Ihnd-wing. —8ubbasal spots resembling type form in their 
arrangement, but much smaller. 

Discal fascia very distinct nairow and even throughout. Commences 
with some pale scales on the costa, below nervuk) 8 becomes abruptly 
distinct and is continuous thence to 16. Nervule 7 alone is indicated 
with ground-colour as it crosses the band. Fascia shaped as on 
upperside, with a slight projection internally in cellule 2. 

Submarginal series only faintly indicated, arranged as on 
upperside. 

Terminal cilial dots fused to form a rather lunulate terminal 
paler line. 

This variety or subspecies appears to be rare. I have 
seen two examples—a female in the National collection 
and a male at Tring. These two specimens agree very 
well, so the form seems to be quite constant. 

Superficially it closely resembles //. dromus Plotz, but 
can easily be differentiated by the group characters. 
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Localities of var. fasdata, —Nyasaland, British East 
Africa. 


(d) Var. obscura var. nov. 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Expanse ; 1 •9-2-0 cm. 

Fore-wings in the male not produced apically. 

Upperaide, —All markings much reduced, especially in fore-wing. 
Ground-colour of dark aepia-brown. Fringes pale, barred with 
darker at the nervules, more narrowly in the hind-wing. Inter¬ 
secting line well developed and terminal dots conspicuous, especially 
in the hind-wing. 

Fore-wing. —Basicellular very small, rather beyond 1/3. 

Mesocellular minvte or nearly obsolete, at 2/3. 

Discocellular distinct but much compressed laterally, almost 
linear. 

First discal spot below the discocellular. small, with a tendency to 
spread along nervule 2. 

Second discal spot also small, rounded, upon 1?>. 

The discocellular and discal spots are of approximately equal 
size and smaller than in any other member of this group. 

Subapical series of four small but distinct dots, arranged as in 
typical H. transvaaliae. 

Submarginal series strongl}^ bisinuate but indistinct, except those 
in cellules 4 and 5. 

Htnd-wings. —Basal dot minute or absent. 

Discal fascia irregular, crossed by the dark nervures. It consists 
of a small horizontal spot in cellule 6 which extends slightly distal 
to the narrow discocellular component. Thjrd spot in cellule 2 small 
and horizontal, extending slightly proximal to the discocellular. 
Sometimes a few white scales m the angle of 3, and a minute dot 
lying upon 16, lielow the spot in cellule 2. 

Submarginal senes very indistinct especially in 4 and 5. 

Underside. —Ground-colour without variation, but more tinged 
with yellowish on the hind-wing. Fringes as above, but termmal 
dots extended and fused to form an almost continuous terminal 
pale line. 

Fore-wing. —^Markings as above, but rather larger. 

Hind-wing. —Some pale scales at the extreme base. 

Subbasal series represented by a small but conspicuous whitish 
dot in cellule 8, and a spot at the base of the discal cell about the 
same size, but less distmet. Fourth spot usually represented by 
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some whitish scales on 1&. Second spot absent in both the specimens 
seen. 

Discal fascia entire, commencing abruptly and rather widely 
below nervule 8, narrowing svddenly at nervule 6 to less than half 
the original width. Nervule 4 and sometimes 3, defined by dark 
scales. The coinixinent in cellule 2 extends proximally as a blunt 
denticulation. The fascia terminates in a rounded spot on nervule 
16. Submarginal series most distinct in cellules 1, 2 and 3. Fre¬ 
quently almost obsolete in 4 and 5. 

This form is obviously much more nearly allied to var. 
fasciola than to the other members of this group. It can, 
however, be distinguished with ease by its smaller discal 
spots on the fore-wing, and by the irregular discal fascia 
on the hind-wing. 

I have seen two examples of this variety, from Nairobi 
and British East Africa respectively: one, a male, in the 
British Museum, and the other, a female, at Tring. Both 
specimens agree very exactly, and seem to represent a 
constant and well-marked form. 

Localities of var. obscura. —British East Africa, Nairobi. 

V. Dromus Groxtp. 1 species. 

1. H. dromus Plotz. 

(а) var. meridionalis var. nov. 

(б) var. elongata var. nov. 

Group Characters. 

In fore-wing mesocellular at approximately 2/3 cell. 
Submarginal series rather strongly bisinuate. 

Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath entire, irregular, with 
a tooth in cellule 2 projecting basad from the inner margin 
of the fascia. 

Group Key. 

A. Discal fascia of hind-wing above complete. 

(а) Fascia terminating on nervule 2 

H. dromus type form: 

(б) Fascia terminating on nervule 16 

var. elongata var. nov. 

B, Discal fascia of hind-wing above incomplete and 

much reduced.var. meridionalis var. nov. 
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1. H. dromus Plbtz. 

Pyrgus dromus Plotz. Mitth. Naturw. Vereine Neu- 
Vorpomm. und Rngen, 1884. 

Hesfcria Imcomelas Oberth. Et. Lep. Comp., p. 118, 
pi. cxlii, fig. 1308. 

Hesperia dromus Oberth. Et. Lep. Comp., p. 118, pi. cxlii, 
%s. 1304-1307. 

Expanse : 2-0~2-7 c.m. 

Thorax and body stout. Fore-wings of the male slightly pro¬ 
duced apically. Palpi of moderate length, thickly scaled at the 
base. 

Upperstde, —Ground-colour dark sepia-brown. Fringes barred 
about equally with dark and light. Intersecting line present and 
terminal cilial dots well formed. 

Fore-wings .—Basicellular spot at 1/3, rounded, with an elongate 
spot below it lying upon 16, the latter sometimes indistinct. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3, larger than the first and more oi less 
quadrate. 

Discocellular spot linear, semilunar or triangular with the apex 
directed towards the hind margin. 

First discal spot rather large, oval or quadrate, nearly always 
with a small dot below it in 16. 

Second discal spot as large as or rathet huger than the firsts and 
slightly internal to it. There is usually a small dot in cell 2 near 
the angle, below the mesocellulai. Subapical senes commencing 
with thi'ee well-formed spots in 6, 7 and 8, forming the macule. A 
small dot is often present below the macule m cell 5. The last 
spot of the senes, rounded, in cell 3. 

Submarginal senes distinctly bismuate. The spot in cell 5 and 
to a small extent that in cell 4 nearly always enlarged and con¬ 
spicuous, but not fused. 

Five internervular lineolae along the costa. 

Hind-wing .—Basicellular spot round, distinct. 

Discal senes fused to form a fascia which commences on iiervule 7, 
though there are a few paler scales above this below the costa. 
From nervule 7 the rather broad fascia descends, of even width, to 
nervule 3, after which the component in cell 2 has the appearance 
of being displaced basad, and internally extends nearly to the angle 
of the coll. In tjqiical specimens the fascia terminates abruptly 
on nervule 2. It is then somewhat J-shaped with an even con¬ 
vexity externally, but internally with a sharp angle on the lower 
discocellular nervule at the origin of 3. In specimens approaching 
var. elongata the fascia is continued narrowly to 16. 
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In some dark female specimens one or more of the neiTures 
crossing the fascia may carry some dark scales. Vein 3 is most 
commonly marked in this way. 

Submarginal series somewhat indistinct. The spot in cellule 2 the 
largest, spot in cellule 6 present and that in 3 often minute or absent. 

Underside, —Hind-wings and apices of fore-wings olive-brown, 
slightly variegated with darker in some specimens. Disc of fore-wing 
blackish-grey. Hind-wings usually with a pale inner-marginal streak. 

Fore-wings .—Markings as on the upperside. 

Hind-wings .—Subbasal series of four spots. The first rather 
small, in cellule 8, wider above than below. The second spot in 
cellule 7 immediately below the first, smaller, often fused with the 
first to make a narrow triangular mark with the base on the costa. 

The third spot internal to the second, and more distinct. Fourth 
spot an obscure pale streak along 16 fused with the pale inner- 
marginal area. 

Discal series fused to form a continuous fascia of variable width 
which reaches from the costa to the inner-marginal streak on 16. 
It begins rathei wid(*l 3 % is narrower in cell fi, but thence wider and 
shaped as on the upper suiface. There is a conspicuous tooth 
projecting basad in cellule 2. The fascia narrows to about half the 
maximum width in 16. 

Submarginal senes very indefinite and often hardly represented 
except the spot in (ellule 2. 

Genitalia .—Claspers iiregulai, rather wide posteriorly. Anal 
extremity finely tuberculated, preceded by very characteristic 
semicircular hump on superior border. 

[a) Var. elongata var. nov. 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Differs from the type form in having the discal fascia of the 
hind-wings above distinctly continued mferiorly across 16 as on 
the underside. This completely alters the characteristic J-shape 
of the discal fascia and gives the insect quite a different appear¬ 
ance. All markings frequently large. 

(6) Var. meridionalis var. nov. 

Type in coll. B.M. 

This form is remarkable for the tendency to suppression of the 
white markings on the upper surface. The discocellular spot of 
the fore-wings is always small and linear, sometimes quite in¬ 
distinct. The second discal spot is dimmished in size, and in 
well-marked specimens of this form may be less than half the size 
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of the first discal spot, thus destroying one of the most marked 
characters of the typical H, dromus. The spot at the angle of 
cellule 2 in the fore-wings is often absent and the submarginal 
series small and incomplete in both wings. 

In the hind-wings above the discal fascia is always broken by dark 
scales along neroures 3, 4 and 6, and in extreme examples may be 
reduced to a semicircular mark closmg the cell and an oval spot 
below this in cellule 2. 

On the underside this variety resembles the type form except 
that the discal fascia of the hmd-wings may be narrower than 
usual, but it always shows the characteristic tooth in cellule 2. 
I'he specimen shown by Oberthiir m figure 1306 is transitional to 
the form mendionalis. 

H, dromm is a nondescript species, best distinguished 
by the absence of those markings which characterise other 
groups. The entire discal fascia of the hind-wings beneath, 
with the tooth in cellule 2, is the only reliable positive 
character. Confusion might occur with H. sjno, H, htuina 
and some forms of transvaahae, especially vars. fasciata 
and obscura. The very decided group characters of these 
insects should prevent a wrong diagnosis. 

In South Africa proper, H, dromtis does not seem to 
show much variation. The two varieties I have described, 
which appear to represent extremes of extension and 
suppression of the markings, are both met with in the 
Tropics. The var. elongata apparently occurs most fre¬ 
quently in Tropical Western Africa. Var. mendionalis in 
its most extreme form I have seen only from Zanzibar, but 
examples tending to this form, with the second discal spot 
small and the discal fascia of the hind-wings crossed by 
dark scales, are not rare in Central Africa generally. Every 
degree of intermediate occurs between the most marked 
var. ehngatxi and var. meridionalis, so I think there is no 
doubt of their true relation, though if the two are seen 
together it is difficult to believe them to belong to the same 
species. The genitalia are identical with those of typical 
H, dromns. 

Localities of H, dromus. —W. Africa : Congola, N. 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Cameroons. S. Africa : 
Natal, Kaffraria, Cape Province. E. Africa : Uganda, 
German East Africa, British East Africa, Portuguese East 
Africa, Nyasaland, N. Rhodesia, Zanzibar. 
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VI. Secessus Group. 1 species. 

1. H, secessus Trim. 

Group Characters. 

Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath obscure but entire, 
and of nearly even width from the costa to lb, with the 
external margin regularly and finely denticulate. 

1. H. secessus Trim. 

Pyrgus secessus Trim. P.Z.S., 1891, pi. iv, fig. 22. 
Syrichthis secessus Trim. Et. Lep. Comp., vol. vi, pi. 
cxlii, fig. 1310. 

Expanse ; 2 0-2*6 cm. 

Body and thorax slender. Fore-wings square, apex not produced, 

Upperside. —Ground-colour brown, rather paler than usual. 
Fringes pale brown oi grey, in the hind-wings not at all and in the 
fore-wings very faintly barred with dusky. Intersecting line well 
developed and terminal dots distinct, larger in the hind-wing. 

All the discal spots miall and more or less equal in size. 

Fore-wing .—Basicellular spot at 1/3, oval or rounded. No spot 
below it in 16. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3, about the same size, usually divided by 
a horizontal streak of ground-colour. Often thoi’e is a small dot 
below it in the angle of cellule 2. 

Discocellular spot distinct, lunulate. 

First discal spot rounded, slightly but distinctly internal to the 
discocellular. 

Second discal spot smaller than the first, upon nervule 2. 

Four spots in the subapical series, of equal size, three in 6, 7 
and 8 forming the macule, the last spot in cellule 3 quite near to 
the discocellular. 

Submarginal series externally convex in cellules 4 and 5. All 
the spots are small but regular, distinct and of equal size. 

Hind-wing .—Basicellular spot small and laterally compressed. 

Discal series represented only by a small oval or lunulate mark 
closing the cell and a smaller round dot beneath it in cellule 2. 

Submarginal series from cellule 16 to cellule 6, usually 7 spots 
of which those in cellules 2 and 3 are the largest. Spot in cellule 6 
often faint or obsolete. 

Inner margin usually sooty-black. 

Underside .—Disc of fore-wing greyish-black. Ground-colour of 
the hind-wing with costa and apex of the fore-wing varying from 

TRANS. ENT. SOO. LOND. 1924.—PARTS I, XL (AUGUST) H 
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cinnamon-brown to olive-grey, usually the former. Fringes of the 
same colour as the hind-wang, usually brownish, only barred with 
dusky tow^ards the anal angle of the fore-wing. Intersecting line 
very distinct. 

Fore^wviig marked as on the upper surface, but the discal spots 
all rather larger. 

Ilind-wing. —Ground-colour vaiiable. All markings obscure and 
simply oiUliued with darker upon the ground-colour, 

Subbasal senes of foiii sjiots usually discernible, rather far from 
the base, that in cellule 7 slightly extemal to the fiist in cellule 8 
and to the basieellular sjiot. Fouith sjxit very indistinct, elongated, 
lying upon 16 

Discal fascia of ground-colour, extending from the costa to 16, 
incompletely defined pioximally, but the outer bolder distinct 
m a dark hue, evenly and fnudy dentate, forming the most conspicuous 
mat king upon this surface of the wing. 

Siibmarginal senes of giound-colour, faintly outlined by darkei, 
which IS suffused internally to meet the dark line which bounds the 
discal fascia In this way a datl band faimed which crosses the 
iving immediately distal to the fasi la. 

(kdlule ]a usually pale?, shining greyish 

Extreme jiinor-inargin of giouiid-eoh»ui 

Genitalia. G]as|K'rj bioad. Anal exticnnty wnth fine bosses 
preceded by a wide noteJi on su|H*nor border. 

This IS an isolated species, and its aiSnitjes are not clear. 
It IS often included in or placed near to the delagoac 
group, but it possesses no single character in common 
with these. 

On the whole it is perhaps nearest to 11. dromus, with 
which it agrees in the ielativ(‘. jiositions of the markings of 
the fore-wing and of the subbasal series of the hind-wing 
beneath, with the second spot in cellule 7 distinctly external 
to the first and third. 

The genitalia also have considerable geneial resemblance, 
notably in the shape of the claspers and of the inner fold 
vhich shows through at the posterior superior angle. 

Lomhiies of H. secessiis. —Congo—Chambesi, N.E. 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kambove. 

VII. Plotzi Group. 2 species. 

1. H. plotzi Aurivill. 

2. H. rebeli nom. now. 
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Group Characters, 

Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath conspicuously oblique. 

First discal spot of fore-wing at most with one small dot 
below it. 

Hind-wings clouded or striated beneath. 

Group Key, 

Discal fascia of hind-wings above divided by dark scales 
along the nervules. Submargmal series indistinct and in 
the fore-wings very strongly sinuate plotzi, 

Discal fascia of hind-wings above entire. Submarginal 
series very large in the hind-wings above, especially in 
cellules 6 and 6, only moderately sinuous in the fore-wing 

H, rebell, 

1. H, pl6tzi Aurivill. 

Pyrgus plotzi Aur. Soc. Ent. Franc. (6), vol. x, 1890. 
Syrichthus plot it Aur. Et. Lep. Comp., vol. vi, pi. cxlii, 
figs. 1312, 1313. 

Expanse : 2*3-2 8 cm. 

Body and thorax moderately slender. Fore>wing not much 
produced apically. Teiminal joint of palpi long and curved down¬ 
wards. 

JJpperside. —Gmund-ooloui daik sepia-biown. Fringes dark 
with narrow mtemervular marks of whitish or yellowish, not 
conspicuous e‘xcept at the anal angle of the hind-wing. Inter¬ 
secting line present but obscured. 

Fore-ioing. —Basicellular spot at 1/3, small, elongate with a 
smaller horizontal dash lx*low it ncaier the wing base in cellule 16. 

Mesocellular spot small, rounded, at 2/3, in the upper half of the 
cell. 

Discoccllular spot very narrow, linear or slightly semilunar. 

First discal spot large, rounded, usually with a small dot Mow 
it in cellule 16. Second discal sjiot rathe} smaller than the first, 
and slightly internal to it, the extieme upper segment often divided 
from the main spot by a horizontal stieak of ground-colour. 

Subapical series constantly of four spots. The first three form¬ 
ing the subapical macule in 6, 7 and 8, well formed and discrete, 
with the spot in cellule 6 placed distal to the other two. The last 
spot larger, rounded, in cellule 3. 

Submarginal series indistinct except the spot in cellule 5 and 
usually also the last spot in 16. The series is very strongly sinuate 
outwards in 4 and 5, inwards in 2 and 3, so that the most proximal 
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spot of the internal curve in cell 2 lies immediately below the last 
spot of thp subapical senes. 

Costal lineolao present but obscure. 

Hind-wing .—Basicellular spot small. 

The discal fascia commences m the angle of cellule 6, extends 
rather widely across the discoidal cell and more oi less fills the 
angle of cellule 3. Its outer border is in line with the extremity 
of nervule 2 and it is strongly obliqiK*, appearing parallel to the 
body in a well-set siiecimen. Nervules 6, 4 and 3 are marked with 
dark scales where they cross the fascia. In cellule 2 there is a 
further oval or rounded siwt. about half of which is placed internal 
to the main fascia, with which it makes an acute angle at the apex 
of cellule 3. There are usually no maikings in 16. 

8ubmarginal senes indistinct, the s^xit in cellule 2 better marked 
than the rest. The senes curves strongly inwards at cell 4, and the 
8})ot in 6 is placed nearer to the discal fascia than to the outer 
margin. 

Underside. —8epia-brown with yellow ish or greyish variation on 
the hind-wing, apex and costa of the fore-wing. 

Fore-wing .—Markings as on the upperside, but the submargmal 
spot in cellule 5 still larger, elongate and conspicuous. Above this 
the apical area is clouded with paler. 

Uind-wing —A whitish area at the base well defined externally, 
whic|i extends downwards into cellule 16, though it is divided by 
the dark median neivule. 

Subbasal series represented only by the spots in 7 and 8, which 
are small, especiall}^ the latter, and lat(*rally compressed. In well- 
marked specimens the two form a short streak, which is divided 
by dark scales along nervule 8, and directed from the costa slightly 
outwards parallel to the edge of t.ho basal patch. 

The discal fascia commences indistinctly in cellule 8, "which is 
broadly paler in its distal half. The fascia becomes well defined 
but much narrower in cellule 7, and extends thence, increasing 
slightly in breadth, as far as nervule 3, below which it becomes 
abruptly obscured by darker scales. It is still visible, however, 
especially along its outer border, which meets the hind margin at 
nervule 2. In cell 2 opposite the inner border of the fascia there 
IS often a round pale spot. 

Submarginal series represented only by a pale linear mark in 
cellule 6, which corresponds in position to the incurved upper spots 
of the series as seen on the upper surface. I^ess commonly a similar 
pale mark in cellule 5. 

x4nal angle and costa as far as nervule 6 clouded with whitish. 
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Genitalia. —Superior border of claspers with wide process, which 
projects backwards and overhangs the anal extremity. 

The strongly oblique discal fascia, the pale cloudings 
and variations give the underside of the hind-wings a 
peculiar striated appearance, which is found in no other 
species but H. reheli. The points of difference between 
the two are discussed when the latter species is dealt with. 

H. plotzi seems to be restricted to Western Tropical 
Africa, where it has a wide distribution and appears to be 
tolerably common. 

Localities of H. plotzi. —Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Old Calabar, Cape Coast Castle. 

2 H. rebeli nom. nov. 

H. zebra Rebel. Annal. Hofmus. Wein, 1914, 28, p. 271, 
pi. 22, figs. 52, 53 (nec H. zebra Butl.). 

Expanse ; 2 4-2 6 cm. ' 

Body and thorax moderatf^ly slender Foie-wings in the male 
not much jirodueed apically. Terminal joint of palpi long slender 
and cinvod tlownwards. 

Uppersidf. —Ground-colour brownish-black but paler and less 
intense than in plotzi. especiallv the hind-wings. Fringes daik, 
in the foK -wing nan only and in the hmd-wing more widely marked 
with interneivular vstleaks of whitish or yellowish. Intersecting 
line well develojied, bu< teiminal dots obscure in the fort-wing. 

Fore-Wing. —Basiceimlai spot small, rounded or elongate, rather 
beyond 1/3. Below and internal to it upon 16 a small oval mark 
sometimes obscuie. 

Mesocellular spot hrge. quadrate, usually filling the cell. It is 
placed beyond 2/3, very slightly nearer to the discocellular than to 
the basicellular spot Below it is fi small dot m the angle of cell 2. 

Discocellular spot of model ate size, more or less triangular. In¬ 
ternal border well defined, but exttTnally sufTiised and spreading 
♦ along the obsoleseent ner\uilc 4. 

First discal spot rounded or subquadrate, usually smaller than 
the mesocellular, with a small S(X)t below it in 16. 

Second cliscal spot larger than the first, rounded, with the upper 
segment more oi less sepaiated by a dark streak of ground-colour. 

Subapical series of foui spots, three rather small, in 6, 7 and 8, 
making the macule, the last spot in cellule 3 larger and rounded. 

Submarginal senes sinuate outwards m cellules 4 and 6, but 
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very slightly inwards in cellules 2 and 3. The last spot in 16 and 
that in cellule 6 the largest of the series. 

Hind-wing. —Basicellular dot small. 

Discal fascia commencing in the angle of cellule 6 and extending 
thence, parallel to the inner margin, unbroken by dark scales and 
widening gradually to the angle of cellule 3. In cellule 3 is the 
truncate apex of the fascia, the outer border of which is %n line with 
the extremity of nervule 3. In cellule 2 is a somewhat triangular 
mark, at its base continuous with the rest of the fascia, but with 
the apex extending basad to make an acute angle with the inner 
border of the fascia. This mark may extend slightly into 16. and 
below it, lying upon nervule 16, there is often a small dot. 

Submarginal series well marked, curved strongly inwards in 
cellules 5 and 6, where the spots, especially that in 6, are usually 
large and horizontally elongated. 

Underside. —Disc of fore-wing blackish-grey. Hind-wing and 

apex of fore-wing streaked and irrorated with yellowish and brownish. 

Fore-wing. —^Markings as above, but submarginal spots in cellules 
4 and 5 larger, forming a conspicuous mark. Often a streak of 
whitish along the inner margin connecting the second discal with 
the last submarginal dot. 

Hind-wing ,—A whitish area at the base, extending along 16, 
often fusing with the inner marginal streak when this is prei^ent. 
This area is divided by dark scales along the lower discocellular 
nervule. Subbasal senes only represented by small spots in cellules 
7 and 8, which ai'e always obscure and often absent. 

Discal fascia as on the upper surface but commencing in cellule 7, 
above which it is lost in the whitish clouding which spreads along 
the costa. The outer margin of the fascia runs iouxirds the extremity 
of nervule 3 as far as nervule 4, where it is slightly angled and turn¬ 
ing inwards joins the hind margin of the wing at nervule 2. The 
fascia and especially the inner border is obscured below nervule 3 
by darker scales. 

Submarginal series small or absent except the spots in 5 and 6, 
which are represented by a conspicuous pale stria tvhich fuses with 
the discal fascia, 

Costa, apex and anal angle streaked and clouded with paler. 
Inner-marginal whitish stripe usually jiresent. 

Genitalia. —Claspers wide. Superior border with a short wide 
process projecting backwards and upwards. 

This well-marked form appears to be the Eastern repre¬ 
sentative of H. plotzi. All the examples T have seen came 
from Eastern Central Africa, and judging from the number 
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of specimens found in collections, it is much less common 
and widely distributed than the better known Western 
plotzi. 

From the latter species rebeli can be distinguished with 
ease by many characters, of which the following are the 
most important:— 

Fore-wing, —(i) The large size of the mosocellular and 
discocellular spots. 

(ii) The second discal spot is larger than the first. 

(iii) The submarginal series is better marked than m 
plotzi and much le^ss sinuovs. 

Hind-wing. —(\) The greater obliquity of the fascia, the 
outer border of which is directed to the extremity of 
nervule 3 instead of nervule 2. 

(ii) The better development of the submarginal series, 
and in particular the large size of the spots m cellules G 
and 5. 

In addition, the ground-colour of the upperside is paler 
and the spots as a whole are larger in rebeli. 

Taken together, these differences give the species a 
very distinct appearance. 

Localities oj H. —Uganda, British East Africa, 

Ruwenzori. 

VITI. Fer\x Group. 2 species. 

1. H. ferax AValleiigr. 

2. H. diomus Hopflf. 

Group Characters. 

Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath conspicuously obhque. 
First discal spe^t of fore-wing produced mferiorly across 
nervule 16 to form a conspicuous mark composed of three 
spots in a vertical row, second discal spot very small. 

Claspers of genitaha deeply notched superiorly to form 
a long narrow lobe. 

Group Key. 

A. Discal fascia of hmd-wing beneath runs to anal angle 

without a decided curve. H. ferax. 

B. Discal fascia of hind-wing beneath curved strongly 
inwards at venule 4, so that the outer border is roughly 
parallel to the hind margin of the wing . . H. diomus. 
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1. H. ferax Wallengr. 

SyricMhus ferax Wallengr. Wein Ent. Monatschr., 1863, 
p. 137. 

Hesperia diomus Auct nec Hopjff. Sr. Vet. Akad. Forh., 
1872. 

Hesperia lacreiizi Oberth. Et. Lep. Comp., p. 117, pi. 
cxliii, fig. 1332. 

Syrickthm ferax Wallengr. Et. Lep. Comp., vol. vi, 
pi. cxiii, figs. 1302, 1303. 

Expanse : 2-1-2-8 cm. 

Thorax and body stout. Fore-wing not produced apically. 
Palpi short, blunt, not curved downwards. 

ZIpperside .—Ground-colour rather greenish- brown. Fringes white 
with wide dark interruptions on the nervules, which, however, 
extend less than half the breadth of the fringe, so that there is a 
pale outer border only very faintly barred with gi’ey. Terminal 
cilial dots not completed externally by the intersecting line. 

Fore-wing .—Some yellowish scales at the base, along the costa 
and inner-margin. 

Basicellular spot at 1/8, round or oval. Below it in 2, a white 
mark, somewhat indistinct, bisected hoiizontally by a streak of 
ground-colour. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3, quadrate; below it m 16 a rather indis¬ 
tinct small rounded spot. 

Biscocellular compressed laterally. 

First discal spot immediately below the discocellular, produced 
inferiorly to nervule 16, and more or less divided by the ground¬ 
colour into a conspicuous vertical row of three spots. 

Second discal spot upon 16, very small. 

Subapical senes well marked in 6, 7 and 8, where the spots are 
to some extent fused proximally, forming a conspicuous macule. 
Last spot in cellule 3 distinct round or queidrate. Frequently a 
minute dot in cellule 5 and more rarely in cellule 4. 

Submarginal senes not at all sinuate, but parallel to the hind 
margin. Spots of equal size and very distinct. 

Four well-marked costal lineolae. 

Hind-wing .—Basicellular dot well-marked. 

Discal fascia of even width and divided by dark scales on the 
crossing nervules. Commencing rather indistinctly in cellule 7, 
it extends obliquely across the wing to nervule 4, the outer margin 
directed to the extremity of nervule 2. At nervule 4 the fascia 
is bent inwards towards the anal angle, and it ceases on nervule 
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In cellule 16 it is represented by a free rounded spot situated opposite 
the inner margin of the main fascia. 

Submarginal series distinct, from 16 to 6; spots in 4 and 6 slightly 
larger than the rest and often fused. 

Ground-colour paler grey along the costa in cellule 8. 

Underside. —Hind-wing and apex of fore-wing, yellowish or 
greenish-grey. Disc of fore-wing greyish-black. Fringes pale, 
very faintly bailed with darker. Pale terminal line in both wings. 

Fore-wing.—Markings as on the upperside. The four upper 
submarginal spots fused to form a pale lunulate line. 

Hind-wing .—Subbasal series fused to form a short pale streak 
commencing at the origin of the pre-costal nervule, and extending 
downwards and outwards as far as the middle of the cell. 

Discal series fused to form a fascia which commences on the 
costa near its base, crosses nervule 8 about its centre, and extends 
in a gentle curve slightly convex outwards, to meet the pale inner 
marginal stripe at nervule 16 just above its termination. The fascia 
IS thus strongly oblique Tt is considerably narrower lielow nervule 
3 and slightly wider in cellule 8, but the greater part is of uniform 
width and entire, ivith no suggestion of darker scales along the 
nervules. 

Submaiginal series united to form a second fascia, slightly lunulate 
and parallel to the discal fascia. Ground-colour beyond this to 
the hind margin only slightly darker. 

Between the subbasal series and the discal fascia and again 
between the submarginal series and the discal fascia, the ground¬ 
colour appears as two darker stripes. 

Genitalia. —(^laspt'r* narrow jxisteriorly. Superior border with 
a long slender process separated by a wide angular notch from the 
strongly upturned and finely toothed anal extremity. 

Locahhes of H.ferax. —Natal, Gape Province, Basutoland, 
Kimberle}^ Transvaal, Bechuanaland, Bloemfontein, 
Delagoa Bay. 

2. H. diomus HopfE. 

Pyrgus diomus TIopff. Peters Keise Mossamb., Ins., t. 
xxvii, f. 9, 10, 1862, andMoiiatsh. K. Akad. Wissensch. 
Berlin, 1855. 

Pyrgus machacoana Butl. P.Z.S., p. 426, pi. xxv, 1899. 
Pyrgus ahscondita H.S. Mittli. Natui. Vereine Neu-Vor- 
pomm. und Rugen, 1884. 

Syrichthus diomus Hoppf. Et. Lep. Comp., vol. pi. 
exhi, fig. 1301, 
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Expanse: 2*2-2‘8 cm. 

Thorax and body stout. Fore-wings not produced apically. 

Upperstde. —Ground-colour dark chocolate-brown. Fringes 
barred with ground-colour at the nervules, but in the hind-wing 
the dark scales extend only as far as the intersecting line, which 
is therefore better marked m the fore-wing. 

Fore-Wing, —Basicellular spot at 1/3, oval. Below it in cellule 2 
a white spot, divided by a horizontal streak of ground-colour. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3, lateially compressed or subqiiadrate, 

Discocellular spot rather broadly linear or slight ly lunulate. 

The three cellular spots are usually of approximately equal size. 

First discal spot large, conspicuous and perpendicular, extending 
across cellules 2 and 1/;. Divided by dark scales along nervide 2 
and less completely by extension of giound-colour in the position 
of the obsolete Ic, into thi’ee parts. The component in cellule 2 
is much the largest, and is more or less quadrate. 

Second discal spot small, sometimes almost obsolete, rounded 
or semicircular, situated upon 16. 

Subapical series rather larger than usual, those in 6, 7 and 8 
forming a conspicuous macule, the last spot in cell 3 not infrequently 
fused with a small dot above it in cellule 4. 

Submarginal series distinct and very slightly bisinuate 

Four distinct costal hneolae. 

Hind-wing ,—Basicellular s|X)t large and distinct. 

Discal fascia commencing with a few pale scales in cell 7, slightly 
nearer to the base than to the hind margin of the wnng. Descends 
thence in a well-marked curve parallel to the hind margin of the 
wing to nervule 16, but is irregular and rather widely interrupted by 
dark scales on the nervules into a senes of spots of which the disco- 
cellular is conspicuous and quadrate, that m cellule 2 the next 
largest, and the remaining three spots small and often indistinct. 

Submarginal series distinct from 16 to 5 or more rarely to 6. 

Und^erside. —Hind-wing and apex of fore-wing dusted and varie¬ 
gated with yellowish or broTOish scales. Disc of fore-wing smoky 
black, paler along the inner margin of fore-wing. 

Fore-wivg ,—Markings as on the upper surface. 

Hind-wing ,—Extreme base pale. 

Subbasal series in discoidal cell, and cellules 7 and 8, fused to make 
a stripe directed to the anal angle, of which the outer margin is 
well defined. Fourth spot small, indistinct lying upon 16, fused 
with the pale inner-marginal streak. 

Discal fascia entire, much better defined than on the upper 
surface, but iiTegular below nervule 3. Commencing on the costa 
rather widely, where it nearly touches the subbasal series, it runs 
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obliquely across the wing in a marked curve parallel to the hind 
margin, to join the inner-marginal streak. It grows narrower as 
it descends and at nerwle 3 appears to bo displaced basally for 
about half its breath, and thereafter much narrower, runs across 
cellule 2 and 16 towards the anal angle, joining the streak just before 
norvule 16. 

Enclosed between the subbasal series and the discal fascia is an 
oblique stripe of ground-colour, widest in the cell but becoming 
narrower above and diminishing on the costa to a charactenstic 
point, where the discal fascia approaches the subbasal streak. 

Between the discal fascia and the submargmal series is a second 
stripe of ground-colour, also narrower above where the submargmal 
spots approach the fascia. 

Submarginal series most distinct in 4, 5 and 7, the latter spot being 
situated quite iu‘ar the fascia, while the two former are more or 
less fused. 

Inner-marginal area usually quite pale yellowish-grey. 

Oemtalia —The clasjiers differ from those of ferax chiefly in the 
shorter and slightly backwaids (caudad) curved process. The 
notch following is narrower and moie rounded, and the extremity 
smaller with the spines absent. 

This species is a close ally of H,femx, and the fore-wings 
of the two are almost identical. The discal fascia of the 
hind-A\ing forms tlie chief guide, and some distinctive 
features have been pointed out m the group key, but may 
be referred to again here. On the upper surface ferax 
has a straight oblu^ue fascia of uniform width, and though 
the crossing nervules are marked with black scales the 
fascia is not in any way divided into a series of spots as it 
is in (hornus, which species in this respect somewhat 
resembles H, spin. On the under surface the straight 
uniform fascia of ferax is very unhko the curved and J- 
vshaped fascia of diomus. Quite characteristic, too, of the 
lattc'i* species is the way m which the fascia on the costa 
approaches and nearly touches the subbasal series, and the 
narrow tapered commencement in cellule 7 of the dark 
band which bounds the fascia distally. 

LocalUie>s of H, diomus, —Lagos, British East Africa, 
British Somaliland, N. Nigeria, Uganda, S. Abyssinia. 

TX. Delaooae Group. 5 species. 

1. 11, ddagoae Trim. 

2. H, depauperala Strand, 
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3. R. bifida sp. nov. 

4. sataspes Trim. 

5. H. nanus Trim. 

Group Characters, 

Basicellular spot absent in the fore-mng, and the first 
discal spot placed slightly external to the discocelliilar. 

Subraarginal scries of the hind-wing absent in cellule 
16, so that the lowest spot is in cellule 2; no basicellular 
spot except sometimes in //. (lepaiij)crala, where it is indis¬ 
tinct and covered with hair. 

Group Key, 

A. Discal fascia of the hind-wing beneath bisinuate. 

B. Ground-colour of the hind-wings beneath 
and all markings, tawny; submarginal 
series absent . , , H, sataspes, 

Bj. Hind-wings beneath with ground-colour and 
markings not tawny, submargmal series 
present but ill-defined . . . H, nanus, 

ky, Discal fascia of hind-wings beneath not bisinuate 
but straight. 

B. Subbasal series of hind-wing beneath con¬ 
sisting only of a triangular mark in cellule 
7 and a small spot above it in 8 

H, (lelagoae. 

B^. Subbasal series complete forming a narrow 
streak from costa to the origin of luu vule 2 
//. dcpatfperaia and H. bifida. 

]. H. delagoae Trim. 

Pyrgus delagoae Trim. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1898, p 15. 
Expanse: 2-1-2-4 cm. 

Body and thorax stont. Fore-wings not produced apicallj^ m 
the male. 

Upperstde, —Brown, rather paler than usual. Fringes yellowish- 
grey, barred with dusky. Intersecting line and terminal cilial dots 
well marked in both wings. 

Fore-wi7hg ,—Basicellular spot absent. 

’ Mesocellular spot at 2/3, rounded, usually with a linear pale streak 
below it in the angle of cellule 2 
Discocellular spot laterally compressed or lunulate. 

First discal spot small, below or very slightly external to the 
diSQOoellular. 
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Second discal spot small and narrow lying hoiizontally upon 16. 

Subapical senes of 4 spots; the first often minute in cellule 8, 
followed by two more in 7 and 6 always distinct forming the macule. 
The last spot in cellule 3 equal in size to those in 6 and 7. 

Submarginal senes distinct, of equal size throughout, sinuate 
externally in cellules 4 and 5, but nearly straight below. 

Hind-wing .—No basicellular dot. 

Discal senes composed of a semicircular or rather bioadly lunulate 
mark closing the cell, with an oval spot below it in cellule 2. Some¬ 
times a few pale scales in the angle of cellule 3, but these aie always 
very indist met. 

Submarginal sellers of four spots, well marked, extending from 
cellule 2 to cellule 5. None in cellule 16. 

Underside. —(fround-coloiir of hind-wmg and apex of fore-wing 
greenish to reddish-hi own. Disc of foie-wing smoky. 

Foie-wmg .— Marking as on upperside In additioii there is 
usually a nariow elongate basicellular mark, whieh neaily reaches 
the mcsoe(‘llular, and some paler scales in cellule 2 above the second 
discal spot. 

Hind-wing —Subbasal series represimted by a small dot in 8 and 
a tnangular mark in 7 rather distal to the first, with its base applied 
to neivule 8; occasionally an indistinct third spot on the lower 
discocellular nervule always much proximal to the other two. 
Tlieie IS never a dclinitc basal fascia from the cosla anoss the cell as 
in the two following species 

Discal fascia not oblique, reaching fiom the costa to 16, entire 
and of even width throughout as far as cellule 2, ivliere it is inter¬ 
nally excavated. It is not noticeably widei on the costa and has 
no tendenfy to extend basally in cellules 7 and 8 (ef, depavperata). 

Submaigmal series from nervures 2 to 7 charactenstically 
lunulate and distinct. 

Usually a pale inner-marginal stripe. 

Genitalia .—(Jaspers broad, moderately pointed at anal extremity. 
Uncus viewed from above narrow and of uniform width. Side 
pieces wide. 

This species is only separable with great difficulty from 
depavperata and bifida, but presents the following differ¬ 
ences, which appear to be constant. 

1. The subbasal series of spots on the hind-wing beneath 
is never fused into a definite stripe stretching from the 
costa across the cell, but consists only of a small dot in 
cellule 8 and a rather larger triangular mark in cellule 7. 

2. The discal fascia of the hind-wing beneath is not at 
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all oblique, and is not wider on tlie costa as a rule, or if 
very slightly wider the additional breadth is gained by 
extension of the distal margin in cellules 7 and 8. 

From H, depauperatu it is further distinguished by its 
rather smaller size and smaller markings, notably :— 

1. The discal spots of the hmd-wing above, which number 
only two as a rule in delagoae, the discocellular being semi¬ 
circular or sublunulate. whereas in depawperata this spot 
is subquadrate and there is a distinct spot above it m 
cellule 6. Most examples of depauperata show a well- 
marked discal fascia from nervule 7 to lb, 

2. The linear dash in the angle of cellule 2 is more dis¬ 
tinct in depanperata as a rule, and there is often another 
smaller dash above it lying along the lower margin of the 
cell. 

3. Depanperata often shows an indistinct basicellular 
dot in the hind-wings above. 

4. The submarginal series on the liiiid-wings beneath is 
macular in depaieperata and not distinctly lunulate as in 
delagoae. 

From H, hijida this species is best distinguished by the 
more complete subbasal fascia of the hmd-wing beneath 
in the former species. 

Delagoae has also been confused with sataspes Trim., 
which it resembles closely on the upper surface. Sataspes, 
however, has all the markings yellower and the ground¬ 
colour more tinged with rufous, while on the underside the 
discal stripe of the hind-wing, sinuous, widely dilated on the 
costa, and broadly bordered with darker, the absence of 
submarginal markings and the strong fulvous tinge generally, 
should be sufficiently characteristic to prevent any error. 

Locahtie^ of H, delagoae, —Natal, Estcourt, Tugela, 
British East Africa, Delagoa Bay, Uganda (?), Nyasaland— 
Mlanje, Mashonaland—Umtali, N. Khodesia—Solwezi, 

S. Khodesia—Sabsbury. 

2. H. depauperata Strand. 

H.ferax var. depauperata Strand. Mitt. Zool. Mus. Berlin. 

Jan. 1911, vol, v, p. 304, and figure. 

S. rehfoasi Oberth. Et. Lepid. Comp., 1912, pi. cxliii, 
fig. 1331. 

Expanse; cm. 

Thorax and body moderately stout. Fore-wings rather long and 
more pointed apicaUy than in de/opooe and hifida. 
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Upperside. —Colour and markinga quite similar to delagoae, with 
minute differences alieady described. Discal series of hind-wings 
usually more complete. 

Underside. —Hind-wing. Subbasal senes well developed, with a 
mark in the coll continuous with those m 7 and 8, forming a well- 
defined strijje reaching from the costa to the origin of nervule 2. 

Discal fascia widest on the costa and slightly oblique, the extra 
width obtained by the ex£)ansion of the proximal margin in cellules 
7 and 8. 

Submarginal series macular; not lunulate, and the ground-colour 
paler beyond them. 

Genitalia. —Similar to delagoae but uncus curved more sharply 
downwards, and when viewed from above dilated a little before 
apex. Side pieces narrow. 

This species is the largest of the grou]) and the markings 
are usually heavy. The distinctions from delagoae have 
already been indicated, and its separation from bifida is 
discussed when dealing with the latter insect. In a long 
series it has a slightly different appearance from its two 
near allies, owing chiefly to its slightly larger size, heavier 
markings and more pointed wings. 

Localities of H. depauperala. —Natal, Portuguese East 
Africa, Nyasaland, Mashonaland, British East Africa, 
Uganda, N. Rhodesia--Solwezi. 

3. H. hiflda sp. nov. 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Expanse . 2 0 -2 6 cm 

Body and t hoi ax modt raiely stout. Size of H. delagoae. 

Upperstdc. —Markings variable in extent, sometimes as heavy 
as in depauperala. but hind-wings more often imth only two discal 
spots as in delagoae, m which case the submarginal series is usually 
very indistinct. 

Fore-wing. —Markings as in delagoae and depauperala. 

Hind-wing -Beneath with a definite subbasal fascia as in 
depauperala Submarginal senes frequently lunulate, as in delagoae. 
Discal fascia usually widest on costa and very slightly oblique as in 
depauperala. 

Genitalia. —Resemble delagoae and depauperala, but uncus 
terminally bifid. 

This variable species sometimes has the markings partly 
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suppressed as in ddagoae, and in other forms they are more 
developed as in depauperata. 

In those forms with a well-developed dLscal series on 
the hind-wings above, distinction from delagoae will be easy, 
and there is always the more complete subbasal stripe of 
the hmd-wing beneath to separate bifida from the former 
insect. 

There is no absolute means of distinction from depauperata 
in every case. Both insects present a well-marked subbasal 
streak on the under surface of the hind-wing. When in 
addition the submarginal series on this aspect of the hind¬ 
wing is distinctly lunulate the form in question is probably 
bifidxi, especially if it is rather small, expanding 2 cm. or 
less. This probability is stronger if the markings on the 
upper surface are rather small, resembling delagoae. 

Examination of the genitalia, however, is the only 
reliable method I know of separating these two species. 

Localities of H. bifida. —^Nairobi—Mombasa, British East 
Africa, Uganda. 

The three species, delagoae, depauperata and bifida, form 
a closely related triad only separable with great difficulty 
except by the genitalia, which are quite distinct. It 
appears superfluous to describe each species separately, at 
length, so I have dealt fully with delagoae and have simply 
noted the features which are characteristic of the other 
forms. Unfortunately these are differences chiefly of 
degree, and I think it is scarcely possible in the case of 
well-marked examples of bifida and small specimens of 
depauperata, to make a certain diagnosis except by 
examination of the genitalia. 

In the absence of Trimen’s type, which I have not 
examined, there must be some doubt as to which particular 
f<OTQ of this trio he described as “ delagoae,'' but as the 
specimens came from Delagoa Bay it is quite improbable 
that it was bifida, and the conspicuous series of hind- 
marginal lunules on the under surfcice of the hind-wing 
does not sound at all like depauperata. 

The geographical distribution of these species differs 
slightly. Most specimens of delagoae that I have seen came 
irom the upper districts of Natal, especially Weenen, but 
it certainly occurs as far noi*th as Rhodesia. The 
localities of the very few equatorial specimens I have 
seen were in some cases doubtful. 

Depauperata is also found not uncommonly at Weenen 
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and elsewhere in Natal, but the majority of specimens came 
from N. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and even as far north as 
Uganda. At Solwezi, N. Rhodesia, it seems to be the 
predominant Hesperia, judging by the fine series all of 
this type, in the Dolman collection at the British 
' Museum. 

Bifida, on the other hand, seems to be an equatorial 
insect. Nearly all the specimens I have seen were 
taken in Uganda or in British East Africa. Although 
therefore it is impossible at present to say with cer¬ 
tainty that ddagoae is replaced by bifida in the north, 
it is most probable that this is so, and this is a useful fact 
to remember when naming specimens. Indeed, various 
atypical examples from East Central Africa, with the 
characteristic markings of the hind-wings beneath but with 
the spots on the upperside too small or too few in number 
for depauperate, have all turned out to be forms of bifida. 

4. H. sataspes Trim, 

Pyrgus saiaspes Trim. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 3rd Ser., 
ii, 1864. 

Syrichthus sataspes Trim. Et. Lep. Comp., vol. vi, pi. cxlii, 
fig. 1309. 

Expanse : 2*1-“2*6 cm. 

Thorax and body stout. Scales of palpi, face, thorax and tip of 
abdomen fulmus-hrown. 

Upperside. —Ground-colour dark brown, with strong yellowish 
dusting. Many of the whitish markings are tinged with fulvous. 
Fringes yellow-brown, barred with darker, rather widely in the 
fore-wings. Intersecting line and terminal cilial dots distinct. 

Fore-wmg. —Basal area and inner-margin widely dusted with 
fulvous scales. 

Basicellular spot absent, replaced by a small horizontal linear 
streak lying upon the lower discocellular nervure, with a second 
similar mark below and external to it in the angle of cellule 2. 

Mesocellular spot small, at 2/3 cell, divided more or less by a 
horizontal streak of ground-colour. 

Discocellular spot oval or sublunulate. 

First (fiscal spot oval or subquadrate, usually with a few pale 
scales making a small dot just below it in 16. 

Second discal spot of two components; the lower one distinct 
oval, as large as the first discal spot, placed horizontally upon 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS I, U (AUGUST) I 
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nervule 15, and occupying the inferior half of the cellule; the upper 
component smaller and ill-defined, below nervule 2, distinctly 
separated from its fellow by ground-colour. 

Subapical series usually of four spots in 8, 7> 6 and 3 of nearly 
equal siSse, Frequently a small yellow dot in cellule 5 below the 
macule, and occasionally one in cellule 4 above the last spot. 

Submarginal series rather small, but of equal size. Strongly 
bisinuate nearly reaching the first discal spot in cellule 2. 

AU markings are tavmy or distinctly yellowish except the disco- 
ceUular, first discal and subapical spots. 

Hind-wing, —Silky yellowish hairs at base of cell, and along the 
inner margin. All markings tawny or yellowish. 

No basicellular spot. 

Discal fascia represented by a lunulate or reniform mark closing 
the cell with a horizontally oval spot below it in cellule 2. Below 
this spot in cellule 16 are some pale scales, forming one or two 
additional but very indistinct spots. 

Submarginal series of 4 or 5 spots, from cellule 2 to 6. No spot 
of this series in cellule 16. 

Underside, —^Disc of fore-wing blackish-gi’ey, quite pale along 
the inner margin. Urowid-colour of hind-wing with costa and apex 
of fore-wing, tawny-red. 

Fringes almost entirely dusky in the fore-wing, but tawny scales 
predominate in the hind-wing. 

Fore-wing, —Markings as on the upperside but rather larger, 
especially the streak at the base of the cell, which replaces the 
true basicellular spot. 

Hind-wing. —Subbasal series represented only by a small triangular 
cream-coloured mark in cell 7, often with a small spot above it in 
cellule 8. Third spot in the cell sometimes faintly indicated. 

Discal fascia entire, starting widely upon the costa but becoming 
narrow at nervule 6, and thereafter of even width until quite near 
the anal angle of the wing it joins the pale inner-marginal streak in 
cellule la. The fascia is sinuous, slightly convex internally in 
cellule 6 and again in cellule 2. It is rather widely bordered both 
internally and externally with dark reddish-bi'own, and forms the 
only conspicuous marking upon this asxiect of the hind-wing, which 
is uniformly tawny elsewhere except for the creamy inner-marginal 
stripe in cellule la. 

Only rarely is it possible to make out some faint indications of a 
submarginal series upon this aspect of the wing. These spots are 
usually conspicuously absent. 

Genitalia, —Claspers with contour regular, more pointed than in 
delagoae at anal extremity, which hide the tip of the uncus. The 
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latter is wide viewed from above, narrowing gently and evenly to 
the termination. 

This is one of the few species in which the colour is 
valuable in identification. The tawny underside and 
yellowish tint above are quite distinctive, at any rate in 
fresh specimens. 

H, sataspes is most often confused with its near allies 
H, delagoae and H. nanus. Its distinction from delagoae 
has already been discussed. From nanus it can be easily 
separated by the less strongly bisinuate discal fascia and 
absence of submarginal spots on the hind-wing beneath, 
as well as by its larger size, the tawny colour both above 
and below, and on the upperside by the larger, and more 
numerous markings. 

Localities of H, sataspes, —Natal, Coastal and Inland 
districts. Cape Province. 

6. H, nanus Trim. 

Pyrgus sataspes var. a. Trim. Khop. Africa. Aust., ii, 
1866. 

Pyrgus nanus Trim. South African Butterflies, iii, 1889. 

Expanse : 2‘0-2-5 cm. 

Thorax and bodj^ rather stout. 

Upperside ,—^Wings chocolate-brown with a greenish gloss. Mark¬ 
ings white, sometimes faintly tinged with yellowish. Fringes 
barred with darker. Intersecting line present and terminal cilial 
dots complete but ver}^ small. 

Fore-whig ,—Basicellular spot absent. 

Mesocellular spot at 2/3, rounded or subquadrate. Below and 
internal to it is a small elongate white dash in the angle of cell 2. 

Discocellular spot lunulate. 

First discal spot the largest of any in the fore-wings rounded or 
subquadratc. Sometimes a minute dot below it in cell 16. 

Second discal spot absent or very small, 

Subapical series of four spots, those in 6, 7 and 8 forming a con¬ 
spicuous macule, the last spot in cell 3 rather smaller than the rest. 

Subinarginal series bisinuate but indistinct and often wanting 
except in cells 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Hind-wing ,—No basicellular spot. 

Discal fascia represented only by a renifonn spot closing the cell 
and a few pale scales below it in cellule 2. 

Submarginal series represented usually by four spots in cells 2, 
3, 4 and 6, often indistinct. 
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UnderdAe .—^Disoal area of fore-wing smoky-brown. Ground¬ 
colour of hind-wing and apex of fore-wing greyish-yellow dusted 
with fusoous scales. 

Fore-wing ,—^Markings as on the upperside. Submarginal spots 
in cells 4 and 6 forming a rather conspicuous pair. 

Hind-wing ,—Subbasal senes present but small. The spot in 
cell 8 fused more or less with that in cell 7 making a mark which is 
distinct from the third spot in the cell. Fourth spot usually fused 
with and included in the pale inner-marginal area. 

Discal fascia complete, widest in cell 7 near the costa thence 
quite narrow and of even width. Very strongly hiainuate with an 
internal convexity in cell 6 and again in cell 2. 

The fascia joins the pale inner-marginal area in cell \a some 
distance above the anal angle, and it is widely bordered with fuscous 
externally. 

Submarginal series present but indistmot, outlined with fusoous 
on the yellowish ground-colour. 

Genitalia ,—Clasper as m delagoae. Uncus bent sharply down so 
that it is almost entirely hidden by the claspers. 

Localities of H, nanns, —Bloemfontein, Orange River 
Colony, Cape Province. 


Synonymy. 

The sjmonymy of this group is somewhat involved, and 
except in the case of Trimen’s species much confusion 
exists, and most forms have received two or more names. 
The monography by Plotz (Mitth. Naturw. Vereine Neu- 
Vorpomm. und Rugen, 1884) is in particular very difficult 
to interpret. With the help of Mr. Riley, who made a 
translation from this work for the purpose, I have en¬ 
deavoured to trace those forms described by Plotz as new 
species. The results are as follows :— 

1. H, zaira PI. is almost certainly a form of the variable 
dromus PI. I have seen a copy of the original illustration, 
which agrees perfectly with specimens of dromus in the 
National Collection except for the presence of a fine double 
spot above the mesoceUular spot of the fore-wing, as in 
the asterodia group. No mention of this spot is made in 
the description, and it is probably an error or perhaps 
actually a pin-hole produced by careless setting. I have 
therefore decided to treat zaira as an absolute synonym 
of dromus^ as the form is not sufficiently distinct to need 
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a varietal name, though it is certainly transitional to var. 
meridionalis. 

The description of zaira riven by Plotz is quite in¬ 
adequate. The assumption that the double spot referred 
to is an error, is strengthened by the fact that in its other 
characters the illustration shows no affinity with the 
asterodia or kituina groups to which this particular spot is 
restricted. 

2. H, nora PI. This is certainly identical with H. tmns- 
vaaliae var. colotes Druce, which Plotz had not seen. The 
description as usual is useless, but the illustration leaves 
no doubt of the identity of the two species. H, nora must 
in consequence give way to Dnice’s earlier description. 

3. H, abscondita H. S., mentioned and described by 
Plotz, is undoubtedly conspecific with H. diomus HopfE., 
and therefore does not stand in view of the earlier 
description. 

An important revision of the genus was made in 1912 
by Mons. Oberthiir (Et. Lep. Comp., vol. vi), accompanied 
by truly magnificent plates showing figures of all the 
species described. I have included references to these 
plates in this paper as they are usually the best and often 
the only illustrations of many species. In this paper, as 
in that of Plotz, there is some confusion of nomenclature, 
but this is easily adjusted by reference to the figures, with 
the following results :— 

1. S. rehfovsi Ob. is identical with H. depauperata 
Strand. (Mitt. Zool. Mus. 1911, H.ferax var. depauperata), 
and the earlier name must therefore be adopted. The 
insect figured in each case shows conclusively the very 
well-marked characters of the delagoae group, and no 
relation is apparent with ferax or with dromus. This 
insect can only be confused with bifida mihi. Through the 
courtesy of M. Oberthiir I have been able to examine co- 
types with their genitalia, and find they are not referable 
to bifida. The figure given by Strand shows a large and 
well-marked form, and I am quite confident of the identity 
of the two species. 

2. S. lacreuzi Ob. This is certainly a large and well- 
marked specimen of H. ferax Wallengr. The locality, 
N. Transvaal, agrees with the known distribution of tlus 
species. 

3. S. leucomelus Ob. The figure shows a specimen of 
H. dromus Plotz with the white markings rather larger 
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than usukl. The distinguishing characters of this species 
are all present and extension of the median fascia of the 
hind-wing is apparent approaching var. ehngata mihi. 

4. S. meluleuca Ob. This species is founded on a single 
specimen which is remarkable for the absence of the meso- 
cellular and of all the subapical spots of the fore-wing. 
The second discal spot is extended into a suffusion along 
the inner margin. The scheme of markings thus shows a 
very marked departure from that of all the other species 
of this group, and I am inclined to look upon the specimen 
as an aberration of some other species, probably of H, 
dromus, with which the figure shows affinity in the char¬ 
acter of the submarginal spots and of the median fascia 
of the hind-wing both above and beneath. I have not 
included the species in this paper except by this reference, 
as I think that further specimens, or at least an examination 
of the genitalia, will be necessary to establish its specific 
identity. 

5. S, mangmia Eebel is included by Oberthiir in the 
Tropical African Group. The species was described 
(Lepid. Aus. Arab, und Sokotra PI. 1, fig. 9) from a single 
and apparently unique specimen taken in Central Arabia. 

6. With regard to H. ddagoae Trim, this species was 
described (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1898, p. 15) from types sup¬ 
plied by Junoud and afterwards returned to him at Delagoa 
Bay. A further description by the finder appeared in 
19(X) (Faune Ent. de Delagoa, 1900, pp. 233, 234, pi. 11, 
No. 3) with a reference to Trimen’s description then in litL 
M. Oberthiir appears to have overlooked the earher 
description and refers to the species as delagoae Junoud. 

In order to avoid subsequent confusion it must be 
pointed out that figures No. 1319 and 1320 in Oberthiir’s 
monograph, referred doubtfully by the author to S, agylla 
and transmaliae respectively, do not represent those species. 

A few further corrections still remain. In the first place 
I must point out that the species usually named diomiis 
in collections and so called by South African entomologists, 
is not that originally described under this name by Hopffer. 
It must be referred to H, ferax Wahengr., and the true 
dwmm, a tropical species, is identical with machacoana 
ButL HopSefs description was founded on a specimen 
from Port. E. Africa, and a comparison of his description 
and figure ^Peters, Reise, Mossamb. Ins. 1862) with the 
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identity of the two species. The following extract trans¬ 
lated from HopfEer’s work will make this clear:— 

H, diomus : . . . The hind-wings are crossed by 
two brownish-green transverse bands with jagged e(^es 
which are completely separated from each other. The 
inner of these begins on the costa not far from the base of 
the wing and is directed towards the anal angle, without, 
however, actually reaching it as it stops on the submedian. 
The outer cross-hand runs parallel to the hind margin, and is 
therefore somewhat curved on the inside and similarly stops 
on the submedian, etc. . . 

The confusion between diomus md ferax was transmitted 
by Trimen, and seems to be the only mistake of nomen¬ 
clature in this group made by that great entomologist; but 
he corrected this error in 1894 (Holland, P.Z.S., 1896). It 
is interesting to notice that in M. Oberthiir’s monograph 
the two species are correctly identified. 

H, htuina Karsch calls for a brief comment. The 
description (Ent. Nacht., 1896, p. 374) seems to have been 
overlooked by most authors, possibly because there was 
no illustration, and the species was described again in 
1898 by Butler as Pyrgus hettoni. A careful comparison 
of Butler’s type with Karsch’s description leaves no doubt 
of the specific identity of the insects. 

Finally, in 1914, Rebel named as H. zebra (Annal. 
Hofmus. Wein, 1914) a near ally of H, plotzi, not knowing 
apparently that Butler had already employed this name 
for a member of the genus taken in N. India (Pyrgus zebra 
Butl., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1888, p. 207). Rebel’s name 
was therefore inadmissible, and I propose to rename the 
species H, rebeli. 

It will be noticed that Pyrgm sandaster Trim, has been 
omitted from this paper. By the courtesy of Mr. Joicey 
I was able to examine five specimens of this rare insect 
from Trimen’s collection. It appeared to me that sandastes 
cannot properly be regarded as a true member of the 
genus. It differs from the rest of the group in several 
particulars, among the more important being the pattern 
and shape of the wings, the absence of a middle pair of 
spurs on the hind tibiae, and the shape of the antennal 
clubs. ^ Sandaster is probably more nearly allied to 
Cydopides. 
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Exjdanation of Plates. 


Explanation op Plates VII-X. 

PLATE VIL 


Wing Patterns in Hesperia. 
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PLATE VIII. 

Fig. 8. Hesperm depavperata. 
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mafa. 
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PLATE IX. 

Male Genital Armatures in Hesperia, 

PLATE X. 

Male Genital Armatures in Hesperia. 
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VI. The relation belwem the larvae of the Asilid genus 
Hyperechia (Laphriinae) and those of Xylocopid bees. 
By Prof. Edward B. Poulton, M.A., D.Sc., F.E.S., 
Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Oxford, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

[Read May 7th, 1924.] 

Plate XI. 

The main purj^se of the present paper is to record and 
illustrate the important observation recently made at 
Nairobi by Dr. V. G. L. van Someren—that the larvae of 
Hyperechia actually prey upon Xylocopid larvae. 

In announcing this discovery, as I am kindly permitted 
to do, it is desirable to take the opportunity of bringing 
together other observations bearing on the same subject, 
and also of publishing the interesting confirmatory investiga¬ 
tions of Dr. H. Pixell Goodrich upon the contents of the 
digestive tract of a South African Hyperechia larva. 

The fact that the larvae of the Asilid flies of the genus 
Hyperechia (Laphriinae) tunnel in wood containing the cells 
of Xylocopid bees has been independently observed by three, 
or perhaps four naturalists. The records show that this 
association is true of various species and in very different 
localities, also that larvae of certain species of Hyperechia 
are associated with the larvae of their Xylocopid models, 
others with species to which their imagines bear no resem¬ 
blance. The following larval associations have been 
observed. 

1. The larvae of H, nigripetmis Wied., tunnelling in dry 
wood containing nests of its model Xylocopa caffra L. 
Observed by Dr. H. Brauns at Willowmore, Cape Colony, 
and recorded by Dr, F. Hermann in Zeitschr. f. H}Tn. u. 
Dipt., 1907, p. 71. The Xylocopid is erroneously deter¬ 
mined as H. marshalli Aust,, by Hermann. See also Dr. 
Brauns’ letter on pp. 124-6. 

2. The larvae of Hyperechia consimilis * J. G. Wood 

* Dr. Neave has written, August 14, 1923, of the habits of this 
striking and beautifully mimetic Asilid—“ I have never found 
them except in well-wooded country, but this is not surprising in 
view of their probable breeding habits. They have an extremely 
powerful flight, and but for their habit of settling on tree-trunks and 
on posts, including the woodwork of houses, would be almost 
impossible to catch.’* 

TRANS, ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS I, H (AUGUST) 
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{usambarae lichtwardt) “in the same tree-trunk as a 
colony of the model Xylocopa nigrita [P.]/’ Recorded by 
Dr. S. A. Neave at Mlanje, in Nyasaland (Proc. Ent. Soc. 
1914, p. xxxvi; also MS. in Coll. Brit. Mus.). 

3. Dr. Bequaert is quoted by Dr. Brauns (p. 125) as 
stating “that undoubtedly every species of Hypeiychia 
lives together with the species of Xyl^pa of which it has 
the mimetic colours.’’ It is uncertain whether this state¬ 
ment was intended to include larval as well as imaginal 
association, but the context tends to support this inter¬ 
pretation. 

4. The larvae of H, bifasdata Griinb. (imago mimicking 
females of X. caffra and X.flavohicincta Gribodo), and larvae 
of H, imitator Griinb. (imago mimicking Xylocopa sp., 
unidentifiable but perhaps taschenbergi Gribodo) tunnelling 
into the cells of A. flavorufa de G. in a post in which were 
also the cells of X. praeusia Sm. Observed by Dr. 
V. L. G. van Someren at Nairobi and recorded in the 
present paper. Furthermore Dr. van Someren is inclined 
to believe that these two Hyperechias are a single species 
dimorphic in both sexes (p. 124), and it is to be hoped 
that this conclusion will soon be tested by a critical 
examination of both forms. 

The very important and interesting conclusion that the 
larval Asmd preys upon the larval Xylocopid is entirely 
the discovery of Dr. van Someren. It is recorded, with 
many other interesting facts about the natural history of 
these insects, in the following extracts from his letters 
written from Nairobi:— 

“ March 23,1923.—Yesterday I posted to you my remain¬ 
ing series of that Asilid {Hyperechia) with its models, as I 
had a bit of luck and caught the 9 with the yellow bands 
(ff. bifasciata) the day before. The packet had not been 
posted half an hour before I caught the black male (H, imi¬ 
tator) which I now send you. It was hanging around an 
old post in which the accompanying Xylocopas {X, flavorufa 
and X, praeusta) had their tunnels. You will see in the 
first box a black $ of H. imitator. In the same post along 
with the ordinary brown-banded Xylocopa flavorufa the 
large black-and-white one {praeusta) had its tunnel, which 
I opened up and secured the larva with its accompanying 
Acari. I then opened up the tunnels of the brown-banded 
ones and took the immature Xylocopa with its Acari. I 
found no Asilid in these timnels/* 
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June 18, 1923.—With regard to your question on 
Hyperechias and Xylocopids, I have no absolute proof that 
the HyperecUa larvae feed on Xylocopid larvae. I suggest 
that such is the case for the following reasons. (1) The 
Hyperechia tunnels always come off from a Xylocopid 
cell; (2) these entered cells, though iiritacl, never, from 
my observation, contain a living Xylocopid larva or pupa, 
but merely remains; (3) the pollen is only partially eaten, 
pointing to early death of the Xylocopid larva; (4) I have 
taken Hyperechia larvae in Xylocopid cells where little 
or no attempt has been made to exqavate a lateral tunnel 
and in which the Xylocopid larva was partially destroyed 
though fresh. I send a sketch herewith.” 

“ June 27, 1923.—Of the Xylocopas there are certainly 
two species here {caffra and flavobicincf/i) in which the $9 
are black with yellow bands: both probably models for 
the Hyperechia bifasdaia. You will find several of these 
in the collection I left in the British Museum for naming. 

‘‘ X. jlavorufa is the bee whose tunnels are made use of 
by the Hyperechia^ but in the same post in which they bore 
I found the bee you say is 2 X, prae^ista Sm. I should 
tliink it quite likely that the $ Asilid enters the unfinished 
cells of the Xylocopid and deposits its eggs there. If it is 
mimicry to deceive the bee, which I doubt to be the case, 
why should the Asilid frequent the tunnels of two bees 
which do not resemble it in the slightest ? If there is 
anytliing in this mimicry it must be for purposes of pro¬ 
tection against attack from birds, etc. I have several 
posts under observation now, but no yellow-banded bees 
are working in them—only the jlavorufa; but I distinctly 
remember seeing such black-and-yellow bees buzzing round 
the posts and poles from which I originally obtained my 
Asilids; but these bees were not boring in the posts. Of 
this I am certain. I have not taken the Asilid from the 
tunnels of its supposed models, but always in those of the 
two big bees. This is what so puzzles me ! ” 

The following extract refers to a pale recently emerged 
female of H, imitator :— 

“ July 7,1923.—This actual specimen was killed too soon, 
but I wanted it to complete my series (now unfortunately 
lost), and to show the colour of the insect when newly 
emerged. At first they are quite pale, and it is only after 
they have fully expanded and almost dried that they turn 
black 
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“ In the lost series sent home there were undoubtedly cJ(J 
and $$ of both types, —^that is, uniform black and black with 
yellow band. This is what led me to remark to you ^ that 
it was most strange that these insects should mimic two 
distinct species of Xylocopids and live in the tunnels of a 
third.’ 

“ In my notes on these flies I remark that they must 
surdy be one species, dimorphic in both sexes, or possibly, 
NOT PROBABLY, two distinct species. 

‘‘ I was led to this conclusion by the fact that they — 
the two forms— were talrn from the same Xylocopid tunnels. 
An examination of their minute structure ought to settle 
the question once and for all. The only two taken ‘ in 
cop.’ were both yellow-banded.” 

Shortly after receiving the letter of July 7, the drawings 
from which PI. XI has been reproduced arrived. Dr. van 
Someren remarked concerning the Xylocopid cells he had 
drawn—“ The cells from which the Hyperechia tunnels 
came off were empty except for remains of pollen and 
dead and dried Xylocopid larvae.” 

Dr. H. Brauns has kindly given me full information as 
to his experience with the South African Hyperechia 
nigripennis Wied., and, although he has failed to find 
evidence of attacks by its larvae on those of its model 
X. caffra, the material received from him has enabled 
Dr, H. Pixell Goodrich to provide evidence that the food is 
animal and not vegetable. The following letter from Dr. 
Brauns also contains many interesting observations on the 
life-history and habits of the Asilid :— 

“ Willo}vmoref July 12, 1923. 

“ I am glad that I shall be able to give you at least some 
trustworthy information about the Hyperechia. I have 
frequently bred the species in question in former years out 
of dry stems of Agave, which plant is extensively grown in 
the Karoo region as fodder in the dry season for cattle and 
ostriches. I have had stems of Agave under observation 
for years in my garden. They were inhabited by genera¬ 
tions of Xylocopa caffra, and produced every year a score of 
Hyperechia. I have spht open from time to time a great 
numbeir of these stems, full of the galleries of X. caffra, in 
order to discover the relation between the two insects. 

“ AVhen I first sent specimens -of the Hyperechia to my 
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friend, the late Prof. Hermann, the famous specialist in the 
Asilidae, he named the insect marshalU, a species 
described by Austen in Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1902, 
p. 641. Austen here speaks of the hairs as oravige-rufous 
and ferruginous. Furthermore, marshalli according to 
PI. XXII, figs. 19, 20, mimics X, Jlavorufa. Hence I came 
to the conclusion Hermann’s determination was incorrect, 
and I therefore sent specimens to Hr. Marshall m London. 
He replied that it was necessary to study the males before 
he could definitely determine the species. Unluckily, 
as so often happens in S. Africa, the insect disappeared for 
years or became so scarce that a long time elapsed before 
I met with a single male, which is now in my large collec¬ 
tion of 8. African Diptera. I had previously given away 
so much of my material to Dipterist friends that my material 
is reduced to 3 or 4 9? one cJ. Hut I am sure that 
my species is not marshalli, but a species, associated only 
with X, caffra, of which it has the bright yellow colour. 
Besides, it is the only species of Hyperechia met with south 
of the Orange River. I have not myself had the chance 
of collecting in Natal or eastern Rhodesia or eastern 
Transvaal except occasionally, but I have seen some 
Hyperechia which my friend Dr. Bequaei*t collected m 
Katanga. He was here at the time when I bred my 
species, and we together split stems open. He told me 
then that undoubtedly every species of Hyperexihia lives 
together with the species of Xyloco])a, of which it has the 
mimetic colours. It'seems that the species of Hyperechia 
live in the more tropical parts of our subcontinent. Xylocopa 
jlavorufa occurs commonly enough along the coastal parts 
of Cape Colony (Port Elizabeth, Knysna), and 1 often col¬ 
lected these bees and observed them at their breeding trees, 
but could never detect a Hyperechia with them. Dr. Arnold 
at Bulawayo collected, after prolonged search, one specimen 
of a Hyjierechia (according to letter), but does not mention 
the species. It seems, therefore, that the species of 
Hyperechia occur more freely m the eastern parts of 
Rhodesia and less so in the western. By the way, Bequaert 
wrote to me lately that he will be busy collecting again in 
Katanga by November next, and will pay very much 
attention to this beautiful genus. I shall hear of it by and by. 

“ As to the mode of living of the Hyperechia larva, I 
have tried again and again to find out whether it is para¬ 
sitic or feeds on the Xylocopa larvae, but every time the 
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result has been negative. The larvae of Asilidae are said 
to be carnivorous. Well, I have never been able to state 
that this is true of Hyperechia. The gallery of the larva of 
Hyperechia runs parcel with the much larger galleries of 
the Xylocopa, but I have never found any communication 
between them, nor any signs of wounds on the Xylocopa 
larvae. The two galleries were always separated though 
quite near to one another. If both larvae were abundant 
in a stem, one would expect to come across some signs of 
predatory habits. But I have never found any, and 
therefore came to believe that the larvae feed on the sub¬ 
stance of the stem. They emerge by smaller holes at the 
ends of their galleries, in the same manner as large 
Tipulidae or the Sesiidae. One finds the exuviae of the 
chrysalids in these openings as in the two gi'oups I have 
mentioned. The food of the HyperecJna imago is—perhaps 
exchimvely—Xylocopa caffra itself. It overpowers this 
bee easily, and I have never seen a Hyperechia hunting other 
insects, but frequently capturing Xylocopa caffra 9- I 
must add that the Hyperecha breeds a])parently only in 
stems inhabited by the Xylocopa. In nature one always 
finds the fly at rest on the suiface of old trees, etc., inliabit^ 
by the bee. If only the coming season turns out better than 
the four or five preceding ones I hope to ])ay mucli attention 
to the subject by December next. I have still some larvae 
in alcohol and some exuviae of the clirysalis and can send 
you some, and spare you also a 9 Hyperechia if you wish. 
Probably a dissection of the larva would determine whether 
the food is animal or vegetable.” 

The material so kindly sent arrived in good condition, 
the larvae being preserved in a manner which fitted them 
for microscopic investigation. Sections prepared by Dr. H. 
Eltringham were kindly examined by Dr. Pixel! (Joodrich, 
who has written the following account of the food- 
contents :— 

At Professor Poulton’s request I examined some trans¬ 
verse sections of a larva (Hyperechia nigripennis) with a 
view to determining the land of food on which it had been 
feeding. The sections showed that the larva itself was in a 
satisfactory state of preservation, and the tissues appeared 
to be normal, that is there were no signs of histolysis having 
yet started. 
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“ The wall of the alimentary canal was distended in the 
anterior region with very rich food—vast quantities of 
partially dissolved granules and spherules which had 
apparently contained fat, together with faintly staining 
remains of cells and cell nuclei, and in each section a dozen 
or so of the characteristic morula-like bodies shown in 
figure 1. There were no signs, however, of any recognis¬ 
able pollen grains or other vegetable food commonly found 
in the food canals of insects. 



These findings therefore suggested that the larva was 
parasitic, and not only that but also that it had fed, just 
before being killed, on the pupa of some other insect which 
had been undergoing histolysis. The chief ground for 
this conclusion was the presence of the characteristic bodies 
shown in the figure. These ajipear to be exactly similar 
to the so-called ‘ Kornchenkiigeln ’ of Weismann f 1864]. 
They varied in size trom about 21/1 to 40/t in diameter, 
and in some, the nuclear mass was lobed or even divided. 
They have bc^en described by Kowalevsky [1887] and others 
as jihagocytes which have grown to a large size after 
ingesting cither fat globules (see Weismann |J864], fig. 57, 
also Berlese |1899|, fig. 71, horn Melophagus), or the 
small fragments (sarcolytes) into which the muscle fibres 
of histolysing insects disintegrate (see Kowalevsky, figs. 
9 and 10). Inside the phagocyte the ingested sarcolytes 
become rounded off, and sometimes muscle nuclei are 
found to have been ingested also. Eerlese [1901], who is 
inchned to deny that phagocytosis plays any part in 
histolysis, assigns a different role to these same bodies, 
which he calls sarcoljd;ocytes. However, it is unnecessary 
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to enter here into these controversies about histolysis, 
so many metamorphoses have yet to be investigated 
thoroughly, and it is possible that phagocytosis only plays 
a part in those insects which pupate very rapidly. For 
our purpose, it is enough to establish that these charac¬ 
teristic bodies are present during the histolysis of some 
insects including, according to Ganin [1876], certain 
Hymenoptera, as well as some of the more fully investigated 
Diptera. 

To confirm this finding, another Hyperechia larva, 
preserved in alcohol, was dissected. On opening the body, 
vast quantities of oil globules escaped. The alimentary 
canal extended fiom mouth to anus, straight except 
posteriorly, where the intestine was slightly sinuous. The 
canal wall appeared to be normal, and was colourless except 
the posterior part of the intestine, wWch was greenish. 
The anterior region was crowded, as in the first specimen, 
with the same kind of food. So compressed was it, in fact, 
that it formed a compact club-shaped mass—the wide end 
of the club being close to the mouth, showing that this 
larva also had been killed while taking a heavy meal. The 
mass of food gradually dwindled away to a few fine 
granules in the intestine, the posterior end of which ,was 
practically empty, testifying to the digestibility of the food. 
The contents of the antwior part of the canal examined 
microscopically were found to be exactly similar to those 
found in the sections of the first larva, there being approxim¬ 
ately the same proportion of ‘ kornchenkugeln ’ or ‘ sarco- 
lytocytes/ 

“ The mouth of the Hyperechia larva was found to be 
provided with large sharp jaws eminently suitable for 
piercing the tough skin of a pupating insect. The mouth- 
parts in general agreed very closely with those described 
by MeUn [1923] for the Laphriinae, though the bristles and 
palps were small and inconspicuous. 


“ In conclusion, we may sum up this investigation of the 
alimentary system of the Hyperechia larvae by saying that 
everything points to the fact that they had been feeding, 
just before death, on the semi-liquid contents of a pupa, 
possibly a Hymenopteron, during its histolysis. 

“ Helen Pixell Goodrich. 


^‘Feb. 4, 1924.” 
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Entwicklung der Musciden.” 

Zeitsch. f. wiss. Zool. xlv, pp. 542-594, Taf. 26-30. 
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phosis and Distribution of the Swedish Asilids.” 
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Weismann, a. 

1864. “ Die Nachembryonale Entwicklung der 

Musciden.” 

Zeitsch. f. wiss. Zool. xiv, pp. 187-336, Taf. 21-27. 

It is unfortunate that no copy of Ganin’s paper could be 
procured. It does not appear to exist in any of the great 
scientific libraries in London. The abstract fails to tell 
us whether bees were included among the Hymenoptera 
studied by the author. It is to be hoped that an investiga¬ 
tion of histolysis in Xylocopidae may be one outcome of the 
present inquiry. The histolysing pupae referred to by 
Dr. Goodrich as probably attacked by the Hyperechia may 
perhaps be still included in the larval skin and have all the 
appearance of a larva; or histolysis may possibly precede 
the appearance of the pupal form in these bees. Further 
investigation would be of great interest. 

A complete historical account of observations and 
opinions as to the food of AsiUd larvae is given on pp. 267- 
271 of the admirable monograph by D. Melin quoted by 
Dr. Goodrich (p. 128). The author’s opinion in favour 

♦ Abdruck aus den Arbeiten der 6e Versammlung russisoher 
Naturf. und Aerzte in Warsohau. 
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of a vegetable diet may be somewhat modified by the facts 
here recorded, and his arguments founded on the structure 
of the mouth-parts to some extent met by the conclusion 
that the animal food is entirely taken by suction. It is 
noteworthy that the principal evidence in favour of car¬ 
nivorous habits is derived from the Laphriinae, the group 
which includes Hyperechia, Melin quotes many instances 
of the larvae of Palaearctic species of Laphria which have 
been found in stumps riddled by the burrows of Coleop¬ 
terous larvae; but for full details and the reasons for and 
against a carnivorous diet the memoir must be consulted, 
remembering, however, that the facts now recorded suggest 
a re-examination of much of the evidence. 

It is of interest to add to this paper a list of the captures 
made by adult Hyperechias in Africa and not hitherto 
recorded in detail. The great ma jority of the victims have 
been kindly determined by Mr. B. Uvarov; but these 
Asilids are such successful hunters that four out of their 
eleven captures are unnamed or unrepresented in the Brit. 
Mus. Coll. The Hyperechias in this list and in other parts 
of this paper have been named by comparison with the 
same collection, and here I have had the great benefit 
of Major Austen’s critical judgment in confirming the 
determinations. The Xylocopas mentioned in previous 
pages were very kindly named by the Rev. F. D. Morice. 

The captors and prey are most conveniently presented in 
tabular form (see table, p. 131). 

Nine of these examples of Asilids with prey were exhibited 
to the Society by Dr. Neave, but the names are not recorded 
(Proc. Ent. Soc. 1914, p. xxxvi). 

In addition to the tabular statement Dr. van Someren’s 
experience at Nairobi is summed up in the following extract 
from a letter :— 

‘‘ June 18, 1923.—I have not seen an adult Hyperechia 
attack an adult Xylocopa, though opportunity for doing so 
was ever present. 1 have seen them take small Hymeno- 
ptejra such as Apis melUfera adansoni and other small bees, 
also Coleoptera.” 

Of all the examples here recorded the only evidence which 
supports the suggestion of the present writer that the adult 
Hyperechia preys upon its model (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1904, 
p. 6^2; 1906, p. 339; Proc., 1904, p. bcxxvi) is that brought 
forward by Dr. Brauns (p. 126). The only two Oriental 
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Species of Hyperechia 
AsiUdae. Laphrilnae. 

In Coll Brit Mus 

Species of Prey 

In Coll Brit Mus. 

Date of Capture 
Locality, Mlanje, 

N > iisaland, and captor 
Dr S A Neave, unless 
otherwise recorded 

Hyperechia consimilis 

J. G Wood. 

Xylocopa sp un¬ 
named in B M. 

January 5, 1914. 

.. 

Xylocopa senior 
Vach. $. 

December 23, 1912. 

»» 

The FoRsor (Scoh- 
idae) Dichs sp. not 
111 B.M. $. 

June 6, 1913 


Ti e Foasor Hem i - 
pcpsis sp not in 
BM. 

November 13, 1914 


The Fossor Cypkon- 
ofktfjc usamha nnsis 

R Luc 

April 16, 1913. 

Hypera hia marshalb 

Aust 

Dielis rurvivittata 
Gam V. 

April 28, 1913. 


Mutilla sp. 

January 7, 1914, 

>» »» 

The Fossor Ammo- 
phila benintcns'is 
F. Beauv. 

April 28, 1913 


Winged Termite 

December 29, 1913. 

Hyperechia hijabcmta 

Orunb 

The bee Xomia 
zonana Walk. 

May 15, 1913. 

Hyperechia ep. 

The ^asp Pohstes 
smith It Saiiss. 

April 12, 1919 In 
forest, Chiromo, 
Nyasaland. R. C. 
Wood. 


observations, recorded in the j)apers quoted on j). 130, also 
tend to support the suggestion. There can be no doubt, 
however, that most of the African Hyperechias prey upon 
various Aculeate Hymenoptera much smaller than them¬ 
selves. The two Xylocopid victims recorded in the table 
are not nearly so large as the huge Asilid which had cap- 
tiued them. Apart from Aculeates there are only the 
winged Termite and the beetles wluch Dr. van Someren 
remembers as prey. As regards the great majority of 
African Hyperechias therefore D. Melin’s criticisms {ibid,, 
pp. 304, 306) must be accepted as well-founded. 
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Dr. Brauns’ and Dr. Neave’s observations r^rd two 
species of Hyperecliia whose larvae live in wood tunnelled 
by the larvae of their models; and, although this was not 
the case'at Nairobi, Dr. van Someren observed the true 
models buzzing round the posts containing the Hyperechia 
larvae. The association of the larvae means, at any rate 
in the former examples, that the Xylocopids are particu¬ 
larly suitable as models, for the fly has to seek the nest 
and take its opportunity for laying eggs. It emerges from 
the pupa at the nest and the female is probably sought by 
the male in the vicinity of the nest. Far more observations 
are required, but those here recorded are a great addition 
to out knowledge of a fascinating subject. 

On the general subject of mimicry, which Melin has 
been led to approach by the consideration of Asilid mimicry, 
he quotes with some enthusiasm (ibid., pp. 307, 308) the 
following argument by Heikertinger:— 

“ The problem before us is to explain how by means of 
natural selection, forms not like bees became bee-like. 
If selection from the original unbee-like material depends 
upon the utility of the selected individuals, then only those 
will survive which are actually mistaken for bees by their 
enemies. But how can insects which are still unbee-like 
be thus mistaken ? Here is a contradiction. Clearly selec¬ 
tion can only start from that moment when deceptively 
bee-like forms are present. Until this moment selection 
cannot begin. But if previous to any selection deceptively 
bee-like forms are present then it is evident that the like¬ 
ness to bees must have existed previous to selection, and 
that therefore it cannot have arisen by selection. Surely a 
phenomenon cannot be the cause of its own cause.” 

What a cumbrous, involved and tautologous expansion 
of the old, old argument—“ Before a thing can be selected 
it must be ” ! And even as it is I had not the heart to quote 
the full passage, but was in mercy constrained to condense ! 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the well-known reply, but 
as such an admirable worker as Melin has been convinced 
by Heikertinger’s clumsy statement I will do so. 

The resemblance of a fly to a bee is made up of many 
components such as colour, pattern, form, hairiness, move¬ 
ment, soimd, etc. All are capable of variation. The 
Daisveinian believes that the first trend towards the produc¬ 
tion of a bee-hke form was given when some one character 
arose by variati<m—^atose in an imperfect state, but one 
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wMch, probably only at a distance and during rapid move- 
jnent, was sufficient to suggest a bee to the mind of an 
enemy, at first probably only one species of enemy out of 
many. And then—^far from Heikertinger’s travesty of 
Darwinian theory: “ only those will survive which are 
actually mistaken for bees ”—all that is likely to have 
happened at the outset is that the balance of life or death 
very slightly favoured this incipient variation, so that its 
proportion in the surviving remnant of the succeeding 
generations very gradually rose. I need not continue the 
well-known argument and explain how the other characters 
were added by selection as each appeared in an incipient 
state, and how all were improved and co-ordinated, the 
final result being such a wonderfully perfect mimic as 
Hyperechm. To obtain such a result from such beginnings 
justifies the Darwinian in his belief in the creative power of 
natural selection. 

Melin concludes, after the quotation from Heikertinger, 
that mimicry is purely and entirely imagination. It 
is a pity that he has not studied the literature of the 
subject as carefully as that of the Asilidae in their other 
aspects. Dr. Carpenter’s experiments recorded in our 
Transactions for 1921 (pp. 100-102) might perhaps convince 
him that the mimicry of bees and other Aculeates by Diptera 
IS not without its effect upon insect-eating Vertebrates. 


Explanation of Plate XI. 

Larva and pupa of Hyperechia bifasciata Grunb. or //. imitator 
Griinb. (Asilidae : Laphnmae), from Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

Fig. 1 and la. Lateral and dorsal view of adult larva. 

2 and 2a. Dorsal and lateral asj^ect of teiininal segments. 

3. Head. 

4. Cross section. 

5 and 5a. A Longicom larva found in a lateral tunnel of the 
same stump. It is possible that these larvae also are 
sucked by the Hyperechia larvae. 

6 , 6a, and 66. Pupa: lateral, dorsal and ventral aspects. ' 

7. Tunnel of Xyhcopa fiavorufa de G. with tunnels of Hyper¬ 

echia coming off two of the cells, and containing—A, 
the Asilid larva ready to pupate, both ends of the tunne] 
blocked; B, the Asilid pupa at exit, ready for emergence 
of imago. 
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VII. Vocal Organs in the Coleopterom Families Dytiscidae, 
Erotylidae and Endomychidae. By Gilbert J. 
Arrow, F.Z.S. 

[Read June 4th, 1924.] 

With Two Text-figures. 

Neither of the two former families above mentioned is 
included amongst the stridulating beetles described by 
Dr. C. J. Gahan in his summary, published in the Trans. 
Ent. Soc, 1900, although certain ridges upon a Water-beetle, 
Colymhetes, which had been suggested as serving the purpose 
of stridulation, were mentioned without acceptance. Other 
structures have also been described as having that fimction 
in the Dytiscidae, but the actual organs have hitherto been 
overlooked. 

In the Erotylidae a single species, Episcapha stridulans, 
was described in 189G by the Rev. H. S. Gorham as possess¬ 
ing organs for stridulation. In that family apparatus of 
two very different kinds exists for the purpose, and my 
investigations show that the vocal faculty is almost, if not 
quite, general in both these groups of beetles. 

In the family Endomychidae, part of which Dr. Gahan 
found to be characterised by a stridulatory organ upon 
the head, I have also found a second type of apparatus, 
exactly as in the Erotylidae. 

The apparatus found by Gorham in Episcapha stridulans 
(Fig. 1,1) is almost identical with that previously discovered 
in many species of the related family Languriidae, consisting 
of a pair of finely-ridged longitudinal files upon the top of the 
head, so placed as to be capable of being scraped by a sharp 
transverse carina within the cavity of the prothorax. 
The files in this insect (and another which I have since 
described as closely related to it) are nearer together and 
placed farther forward than is generally the case, and it is 
owing to the fact that in most cases they are situated close 
to the hind margin of the head, so that they can only be 
seen when the head is removed, that the existence of the 
appa?:atus in most of the smaller forms of Erotylidae, includ¬ 
ing the half-dozen or more British species, has so long 
escaped notice. If the head of one of these little insects 
is removed it will be found that the occipital region is not 
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straight at its hinder margin, but there is a rectangular 
excision in the middle. On each side of this excision a 
narrow raised line extending forwards may be seen, and 
under the microscope these two raised lines are found to con¬ 
sist of very fine and close transverse ridges (Fig. 1, H). If 
the interior of the thoracic cavity which receives the head is 
examined it will be found that the connective membrane 
is attached nearer to the edge ventrally than dorsally, and 
beneath the overhanging shelf formed by the dorsal margin 
may be seen a sharp ridge close to the edge in the middle, 
but curving away from it on each side at the part corre¬ 
sponding in position to the file on the head. This ridge 
being at right angles to the files is adapted for scraping the 
microscopic ridges composing them, when the head is pro¬ 
truded and withdrawn, so setting up shrill vibrations. An 
organ of almost the same character is found in Languriidae, 
Endomychidae, Hispidae, and also in Ips, Cryptarcha and 
other genera of Coleoptera. In the Erotylidae it is found 
in the great genus Tntoma (from which I do not separate 
Triplax), in Dacne, Amblyopys, Thalhs, Mycotretus and 
other related genera. In Dacne, which includes two British 
species, the front margin of the pronotum is noticeably pro¬ 
duced iDetween the eyes, to avoid covering which there is a 
rather deep excision on each side. In correspondence with 
this extension of the thorax the head-files occupy a more 
forward position and strongly converge from back to front. 
In an African species which has been placed in this genus, 
Dacne capensis, the production of the thorax is absent and 
the stridulatory apparatus is also wanting. In two 
Australian Erotylidae, Thalhs xanthosticta and perplexa 
(Fig. 1, J), there is only a single file, occupying the middle 
line of the head. 

Although this apparatus is generally present in the 
smaller species of Erotylidae it is absent in the larger 
forms, with few exceptions, but its place is taken by another 
mechanism of a very different kind. When studying the 
wings of the Erotylidae, in order to discover in what respects 
they differed from those of related families, I found that they 
coidd generally be recognised at a glance by the occurrence 
of a pigmented oval spot close to the hind margin (Fig. I, Aa). 
This patch is composed of hard, toughened membrane, the 
peculiar character of which is seen under the microscope to 
be due to the presence of closely-packed scales upon the 
upper surface, producing a shagreened effect. The rough 
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patch is situated just before the point at which the trans¬ 
verse folding takes place when the wings are closed upon 
the back, so that the shagreened area forms the extremity 



Fig. 1. 

A. Wing of Encausies gtgas (Erotylidae)^ showing stndulatory area 

a. 

B. Inner surface of left elytron of Encaustes gigas^ showing stridul- 

atory area b. 

C. Wing of Dytiscus marginedis (Dytiscidae), showing stridulatory 

area a. 

D. Inner surface of left elytron of Dyfisevs marginalia, showing 

stridulatory area b. 

E. Wing of Hydsrodes shuckardi (Dytiscidae), showing stridulatory 

area a. 

F. Wing of Trichulua jmheacens (Erotybdae), showing stridulatory 

area a. 

G. Wing of Colymbetes bifarius (Dytiscidae), showing stndulatory 

area a. 

H. Head of Tritoma hipvMulata. 

I. „ Fhonodacne stride Ians, 

J. „ Thallis perplexa, 

of the folded wing. At the part of the elytron coinciding 
with the scaly patch in this position, that is, just within 
the inner edge and at a little distance from the tip, is found 
a projecting fold (Pig. 1, B6) which also has a peculiar 
texture due to a similar scaly structure. 
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That these two opposing surfaces constitute a stridula- 
tory apparatus is shown by the close correspondence with 
the organ found in the Lamellicorn family Passalidae, the 
loud sound produced by which has been demonstrated. In 
that group a similar shagreened area is found upon the wing, 
but close to the anterior, instead of the posterior, edge and 
upon the lower surface, where it corresponds with a hard 
and curiously sculptured boss on each side of the ante¬ 
penultimate abdominal tergite. In many Passalidae the 
power of flight is lost, but, although the wings are partially 
atrophied, their stridulatory function is unimpaired. In 
the Central American genus Proculus nothing remains of the 
wings but two narrow strips of membrane, each lying in a 
slight depression in one of the elytra, but these strips, 
useless for any other purpose, serve as carriers for the 
stridulatory areas, which are exceedingly well developed. 

An interesting parallelism occurs in the Erotylidae. 
Here also the wings in certain species are partially atrophied. 
In the Indo-Malayan Tnplatoma ^-nofata they are so far 
reduced that without any folding they scarcely cover the 
back, but, although useless for flight, enough remains to 
carry a well-developed stridulatory area. In a curious form 
inhabiting Ceylon, Trichuhis puhescens, the reduction has 
advanced as far as in the Lamellicorn Proculm, and only a 
very narrow strip of membrane remains on each side, just 
long enough to reach the roughened areas upon the elytra. 
The terminal part (Fig. 1, Fa) of the narrow strip consists of 
the hard, scraping patch, so that here also the organs of flight 
have become completely transformed into vocal organs. 

The origin of the scaly wing patch is fairly clear. Por¬ 
tions of the wing-membrane, in this as in other groups, are 
dotted with minute erect spines, and these are generally 
most abundant towards the tip of the wing. Upon the' 
stridulatory area the spines are extremely numerous and of 
altered form, being broadened so that they are closely 
packed together. 

This apparatus is found almost throughout the family, 
both in those large forms, such as Encaustes, Ejnscapka, 
Avlacochilus and Morphoides, in which head-files are absent, 
and in the minute species in which they are present, as in 
Tritoma, but in some of the latter (e. g. Amblyopus cincti- 
mnnis) it is not well developed, and is perhaps vanishing. 
In another insect, Mycotreius fignnus, which has both forms 
of instrument, I have noticed that the head-files are in an 
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evidently degenerate condition, but in Mycotretus maculatits 
I have found both instruments well developed. The co¬ 
existence of two different forms of vocal organ in the same 
insect is remarkable, but has already been recorded by 
Sharp in a Hawaian Longicorn genus, Plagithmysus, 

The wing-apparatus being more general is probably less 
recent in its origin than the other type, and it may be sug¬ 
gested that the appearance of another form of instrument 
in the small species is perhaps due to the extreme delicacy 
of the wing-membrane in such tiny insects reducing the 
effectiveness of the organ. In many of the larger forms 
the wings have a considerable degree of toughness. In the 
largest species of the family, belonging to the genus 
Erotylus, they are very stout, and the part of the organ 
placed upon the elytra is unusually well developed. The 
elytra in this genus are remarkable for being curiously 
indflated, having a more or less tent-like appearance. No 
explanation of this peculiarity has been suggested, but it 
seems not impossible that the hoUow chamber in which the 
vocal instrument works many have the effect of increasing 
the volume of sound. 

In the Endomychidae, in addition to the apparatus 
upon the head already known, an alar organ also occurs, 
exactly as in the Erotylidae. The venation of the Endo- 
mychid wing, as may be seen by a comparison of Fig. 2 
with Fig. 1, A, differs greatly from that of the Erotylid 
wing, the whole outer half of the wing, which is folded 
back when not needed for flight, being practically without 
veins. The extremity of the folded wing therefore falls 
within its anterior half and the stridulatory patch is 
situated much nearer the base than in the Erotylidae. 
It is also placed upon each side of a vein (see Fig. 2, b) 
instead of in the intervening space. The venation is 
almost identical with that of the nearly related Coccinellidae 
in which no stridulating organ is found. The spinose 
opposed area of the elytron forms an oval prominence 
(see Fig. 2, Be) in exactly the same situation as in the 
Erotylidae. This alar apparatus seems to occur in all 
those Endomychidae in which the apparatus upon the 
head is found {Amphiaternus, Eumorphus, Amphix, Ctjm- 
bachus, etc.), as well as in other genera, such as Endomychua^ 
Epipocus, Stenotaraua and Danae^ in which there is no 
head organ. In the British Endomychus coedneus the 
elevated elytral area is sharply defined, but the wing 
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portion appears less definite owing to an extejosion of the 
pigmentation beyond the scaly patch. In the genus 
Cyclotoma neither type of organ is found. 

The similarity of this wing-apparatus to that already 
known in the Passalidae is very interestiug, but there is no 
real homology, for the stridulatory patch in the latter not 



Fig. 2. 

Am^hisienuis sp. (Endomychidae) with riglit elytion removed to 
show the left wing folded and right wing extended, a and 6, 
stridulatory areas. J>, inner surface of right ( lytron to show 
eori'csponding stridulatory area, c. The stridulatory ndges 
upon the head are indicated at d. 

only occupies a different position u])on the wing, but, being 
scrayicd by the abdomen, is placed upon the lower surface 
of the wing, whilst, in the Erotylidae, the opposed area being 
upon the elytra, the upper surface of the w^ing bears the 
stridulatory patch. 

• In searching for similar structures in other beetles I have 
found what appears to be a truly homologous apparatus in 
the DytLscidae. The Erotylidae and Endomychidae in 
Europe are very iew, very small and rarely met with, and 
so far as I know there is no record of the soimds produced 
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by them having ever been heard by human ears; but the 
case is quite different with the Water-beetles of the family 
Dytiscidae, as to the squeaking of which there are various 
records. 

In Lacordaire’s Introduction k TEntomologie, vol. i, the 
explanation of plate 17 has a note in which it is said of cer¬ 
tain fine, close, parallel ridges at the sides of the abdomen in 
Dytiscus marginalis : “ M. Leon Dufour regards them as 
serving to produce the stridulation which one hears on 
seizing the insect.” In Miall’s Natural History of Aquatic 
Insects, p. 35, occurs the following passage : “ Several 
beetles have been observed to make a squeaking noise, and 
among the number are Dytiscus and Gyrinus, The sound 
is produced by rubbing the underside of the wing-cases 
against the end of the body, and is probably a call to other 
beetles of the same species.” Miall here describes the 
apparatus previously known in Pelobius, but this is not 
found in other Water-beetles nor is Pelobius now placed in 
the same family as Dytiscus, Dudich (Entomol. Blatter, 
vol. 17, 1921, p. 149) quotes an observation by Kletke that 
Dytiscus was heard to stridulate in an adjoining room 
through a closed door. Acilius sulcatus is also mentioned as 
producing a loud sound. Keeker, in a paper quoted later, 
states that Hydaticus almost alwnys feigns death when 
held in the hand, but when dropped into a tube containing 
ether piped loudly. 

In many Dytiscidae parallel scratches more or less fine 
are found upon parts of the lower surface (and sometimes 
the upper surface) of the body, and these have many times 
been described as the stridulating apparatus. Jakowdew 
(Horae Ent. Soc. Ross., vol. 30) refers to such scratches 
upon the ventral surface as a stridulatory apparatus peculiar 
to the genus Cymatopterus, Crotch (Trans. Amer. Ent. 
Soc., vol. 4, 1873, p. 398) says of the genus Cybister : “ The 
stridulatory organs in this genus have hitherto escaped 
notice and are confined to the male sex; they consist of 
3 to 5 deep ridges in the hollow behind the posterior coxae, 
and are rubbed by a ridge on the underside of the femora.” 
But these ridges or scratches in all cases run longitudinally 
in the direction in which the leg moves over the surface, ‘ 
and not transversely to that direction, as ought to be the 
case in order that rapid vibrations should be set up, and 
moreover they are far too coarse to produce the sounds 
attributed to them. 
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In Archiv fiir Naturg., vol. 67, 1891, p. 105, Reeker has 
described and figured structures in many genera of Dyti- 
scidae which he considered to constitute the real vocal 
apparatus. They consist of the transverse chitinous rings 
upon the costal margin of the wing and an elevated ridge 
beneath the wing-cover and parallel to its outer edge, which 
he believed to be co-adapted for rubbing one against the 
other. The rings of the wing-margin are found commonly 
in beetles, and it has been suggested in other cases that 
this purpose might be served by them, but no adequate 
means of producing a shrill note by their instrumentality 
has been found, and certainly the elj^ral elevation supposed 
by Reeker to have that effect is not suitable for the purpose, 
for it has the same direction as the wing-margin, and is not 
divided into corresponding ridges by which vibrations could 
be produced. Reeker’s paper has been criticised by a 
compatriot, Blunck, who, in Zool. Anzeiger, vol. 41, 1913, 
p. 535, describes how he has heard the stridulation of the 
Water-beetle, Colymbetes fuscus. He is convinced, how¬ 
ever, that the sound is not produced either by the scratches 
found upon the ventral surface or by the ridges upon the 
costal margin of the wing, maintaining that there is no 
exact correspondence between the two parts described by 
Reeker, and that friction between them is physically impos¬ 
sible. He concludes that the real stridulatory apparatus 
still remains undiscovered. 

Reeker, however, claimed to have reproduced the sound 
in various different Dytiscid genera by artificial means. 
Probably he separated the wings and elytra from de.ad 
specimens, and rubbing them one over the other found that 
a sound resulted. Such a result might no doubt be accom¬ 
plished, for I have found throughout the Dytiscidae an 
apparatus almost identical with that I have described as 
found in the wings and elytra of the Erotylidae and 
Endomychidae. 

Although the Dj’tiscidae have no near relationship wdth 
those families, and the wings differ entirely in their 
venation, they possess a remarkable point of similarity in 
the feature noted by the late Dr. Sharp in his Monograph 
of the Dytiscidae as the “ pigment-fleck,” for which no 
particular significance was suggested. If the wing of 
Dytiscus marginalis, or any species of that genus or of 
Cybister, is carefully examined two little parallel bands 
of darker membrane (Fig. 1, Ca) will be found near the 
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hinder edge, in almost exactly the same situation as the 
pigmented patch in the Erotylidae. These bands have a 
rather oblique position, but if the wing is examined as it 
lies folded upon the back they will be found to occupy 
an exactly longitudinal position, and to coincide with the 
junction of the two elytra a little before their extremity. 
Examination of this part of the inner surface of the elytra 
shows a prominent strip (Fig. 1, D6) which is not glossy 
like the remaining surface, but microscopically shagieened 
exactly as is the case in the Erotylidae. 

In other genera of Dytiscidac, such as Acilius and 
Hydaticits, there are not two pigmented bands, but a single 
comparatively large and more deeply coloured rectangular 
strip. The greatest development known to me is in the 
Australian genus Hyderodes, in which the strip (Fig. 1, Ea) 
attains more than a quarter of the total length of the wing 
and is exceedingly hard and dark coloured, while the elytral 
counterpart is correspondingly developed. This insect will 
probably be found to squeak very loudly. The apparatus 
is well developed also in the tiny beetles belonging to the 
genera Lcuxophilm and Deronectes. 

So characteristic are these wing-spots both in the 
Dytiscidae and Erotylidae that from this part of the wing 
alone the family of the insect could be instantly recognised. 
But the remarkable similarity in the two groups may be 
traced still further. One species of Dytiscidae only is 
known to have lost the power of flight, the little Agabus 
hifa/rius Kirby. The wing of this insect (Fig. 1, Ga) is a 
very narrow strip of membrane sufficient only to bear the 
pigment-spot, which forms the extremity of the wing- 
remnant, and occupies the usual position. 

There are two peculiar genera of Water-beetles, Pelobius 
and Amphizoa, the true relationship of which to the rest 
was long disputed. The former, Pelobius, a well-known 
British insect, is completely adapted for swimming, but is 
nevertheless not admitted into the Dytiscidae by Sharp, 
who regarded it as more nearly related to the Carabidae. 
This beetle is known to squeak very loudly, using for the 
purpose a file with fine transverse ridges placed beneath each 
elytron; the ridges being scraped by a sharp edge at the 
extremity of the body. In Pelobius there is no wing-organ. 

The other genus, Amphizoa, best known in North America, 
has no swimming adaptations and has been assigned in 
turn to various groups, but was regarded by Sharp as a true 
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Dytiscid in spite of the want of superficial conformity to 
type. In this genus the wing-apparatus is present exactly 
as in normal Dytiscidae, and in a very strongly-developed 
condition. 

Thus in both these anomalous genera the vocal organs 
confirm the conclusions reached by Sharp on quite other 
grounds. 

The sounds produced by the alar apparatus in these 
three famihes must differ greatly in volume in different 
cases. Evidently the maximum development is attained 
in the Dytiscidae and probably there arc many small 
species in which the sound is scarcely audible by human 
ears. The existence of an almost identical apparatus in 
three families, each of which exhibits a different type of 
wing-venation and one of which, the Dytiscidae, is only 
very remotely related to the others, appears to show that 
similar mechanisms have been produced independently by 
similar conditions. 
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VIII. Some Observations on the Bionomics of Xylcoopa 
aestuans Linn. (Apidae). By Cedric Dover. 
With a Note on the Beetle Larvae. By K. G. 
Blair, B.Sc. 

[Read June 4th, 1924.] 

Text-figure. 

With the exception of two short notes on X. aestuans and 
X. iridipennis by Horne * in 1872, practically nothing has 
been publishedontliclife-history of the Indian carpenter-bees. 
I have been enabled, through the kindness of the late Dr. N. 
Annandale, C.I.E., F.R.S., to make some observations on the 
bionomics of the common yellow-haired carpenter-bee 
of India, and these are offered here in the hope that they 
will lead to a more detailed study of an interesting subject. 
The notes were made in April, 1922, on Barkuda Island 
in the Chilka Lake, Orissa,! at a time when the species 
appeared to be particularly abundant. It nests on this 
island in dead logs and living branches of various fig-trees, 
and both sexes work in the construction of the tunnels. 
The tunnels have no definite arrangement, ramifying in all 
directions. They are divided into a number of cells, each 
about six inches long, by partitions composed of the 
raspings held together by some viscous fluid, which is 
secreted from the mouth; each partition is thinnest in 
the middle, so that the newly emerged bee has no diflSculty 
in cutting its way through. When a nest is disturbed the 
images buzz around in a most threatening manner, but I 
have never known X. aestuans to attempt to sting, though 
other carpenter-bees, such as the South American X. frontalis, 
are known to do so. j 

* Home, Trans. Zool. Soc. Lond., vii, p. 179, pi. 22, figs. 1, la 
and lb, 1872, 

f For a description of this island see Annandale, Mem. As, Soc. 
Bengal, vii, p. 257, 1922, and for various papers on its insect fauna, 
Rec. Ind. Mus., xxii, pts. ii and iv, xxiv, pt. iii, xxv, pt. ii (1921-23). 

X The nesting habits are very similar to those described by Home, 
^ho found X. aestuans in bamboos, and by Ninninger for X. orpifex 
in Joum. Ent. Zool., viii, p. 158, 1916, and Bodkin for X. fimhriata 
in Trans. Ent. Soc., 1917, p. 299. A note on the construction of the 
burrows of a carpenter-bee in Ceylon is given by Tennent in “ Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon,” p. 418, Ix>ndon: 1861. The 
remarks are said to apply to X tenuiscapa, but the species he figures 
seems to be X. aestuans. 
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The eggs are laid—I think singly—in the balls of “ bee- 
bread made by the female to provide nutriment for the 
future larva, which attaches itself to it by the mandibles, 
remaining in a more or less dormant condition. I am not 
aware of the duration of the larval and pupal stages. The 
pupal period, however, is comparatively long, and just 
before emergence the imago can be seen through the delicate 
pupal skin. The newly emerged insect is not immediately 
ready for flight, and it is a considerable time before the 
wings harden and acquire their iridescent hyaline appear¬ 
ance. In the species with metallic wings I think the colour 
is due to a fluid permeating them, as hyaline patches appear 
to be quite common in the purple wings of X, fcnestrata, 
and I have obtained an aberration of this kind by puncturing 
the flaccid wings of a newly emerged specimen. The bee- 
bread is composed mainly of pollen, and is said to be pleasant 
to the taste; each ball is about the size of a small marble 
(about 14 mm.), one example I collected weighing only 400 
milligrammes. This is in marked contrast to the bread of 
X, tridipenms, which according to Horne weighs about 
21 grains. 

A number of inquilines and parasites of various car¬ 
penter-bees have been recorded On Barkuda I did not 
find any species of Anthrajc (Dijitera) or Coehoxys (Apidae) 
which Horne cites as the “ greatest parasitical enemies ” 
of X, aestuans, nor did I observe any species of Eyperechta 
mimicking it. It is interesting to note that Asilid mimics 
of this grou]) of Oees are well known, Green having recorded* 
Hyperechia xylocopiformis as a mimic of X, fenestrata in 
Ceylon, and Shelford the more remarkable instance of the 
mimicry of A. lutipes by H, fera in Borneo,! but it is not 
known if these Asilids live with their models in the same 
relationship as do the Hyperechias, discussed by Prof. 
Poulton in this issue of the “ Transactions,’’ which mimic 
A. caffra and its allies in South Africa. Mr. W. H. T. Tams 
has shown me some Sphiiigid moths {Sataspes infernalis 
and S, tagcdica) which bear a striking resemblance to 
A. aestuans, but I have not seen these moths on the island, 
though I believe they are found in other districts where A. 
acstuans occurs. The bread of this bee provides nutriment 

♦ Green, Spolia Zeylanica, v, p. 94, fig. 10, 1908. See also 
Poulton, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1906, p. 339; Green, Proc. Ent. Soo. 
1904, pp. zxxix and Ixxxvii. 

t Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., ii, 1902, p. 261, pi. xxii, figs. 1 and 2. 
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for tlie larvae of the Meloid {Horia dAyi Fairm.), a species 
which has been recorded by Green ♦ from the burrows of 
X. tenuiscapa^ and I also took the larvae of an Anthribiid, 
probably Eucorynus crassicornis Fabr., and a species of 
Cis (Cioidae), but these were probably only stray intruders, 
because as fungus-feeders they would find abundant food 
in the fungi which cover the logs and branches of the fig- 
trees on the island. Perkins has described the symbiotic 
relationship between mites and X, tenuiscapa in Ceylon, 
the mites being known as Dolaea perkinsi Oudms. On 
Barkuda a closely related species, D, alfkeni Oudms. 
lives with X, cLestuans. These mites are very abundant in 
the burrows and on the adults, but never attack the pre- 
imaginal stages, f The most important parasite of X. 
CLestuans is a minute, black, Chalcidoid hymenopteron of the 
family Encyrtidae, which Dr. J. Waterston has very kindly 
promised to describe. Horne has noticed that the larvae 
of X, iridipennis are parasitised by what may be the same 
Encyrtid, ascribing it to the genus EncyrtiiSy but Dr. 
Waterston tells me that the material in his hands is 
not strictly referrable to it. Two-thirds of the larvae 
obtained by Horne were destroyed by this parasite, and 
some of the larvae I took on Barkuda were completely 
occupied by its immature stages, leaving only the skin, 
while all of them were subject to a considerable degree of 
infection. The abundance of this parasite suggests that 
its development is polyembryonic, and it would be interest¬ 
ing to discover if the female oviposits in the egg of the bee 
or in the bee-bread. 

I beheve that the observations above represent all that 
is known of the life-history of the Indian Xylocopinae, 
and it will be readily seen that a detailed study has still to 
be made. To the collector and taxonomist it is an inter¬ 
esting fact that most carpenter-bees hibernate in the winter, 
making the collection of a large series of fresh material an 

* Green, Ent. Mo. Mag., xiii, p. 232, 1902. I am indebted to Mr. 
Blair for the appendix to this paper on the Meloid and Anthribiid 
larvae collected by me, 

t Cf. Perking, Ent. Mo. Mag., x, p. 37, 1899; Green, foe. cit.; 
Shelford, Rep. Brit. Assoc., Wl, p. 690; Oudemanns, Zool. Anz. 
Leipzig, xxvii, p, 137, 1903; Perez, Act. Soc. Linn. Bordeaux, ser. 6, 
vi, p. 3, 190L The mites have been variously known as Qreenuip 
Paragremia, ^eenieUa, etc., but Mr. Hirst has pointed out to me that 
Vitzthum recently places them (Arch. fur. Nat, 85 a, p. 5 and p. 8, 
1920} in the genus DoUim. 
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easy matter. Dr. H. Brauns has followed this method of 
collecting with great success in South Africa, and such 
collections should prove most valuable in determining 
synonymy. Their life-history indicates that the Xyloco- 
pinae are not unimportant economically as pests of forest 
trees, and Mr. F. Laing has shown me a branch of the tea- 
plant {Camellia thea) tunnelled by X, aestuans, which was 
found together with specimens of the bee by Mr. Tunstall 
in Assam.**® Prof. J. W. Carr has also shown me a plank of 
Magnolia, a North-American genus which supplies much of 
the timber used in making furniture in this country, tun¬ 
nelled by X. virginica, and examples of this insect which 
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Mouth-parts of larva of Xylocopa aestuans, a maxilla; b clypeus 
andlabrum; c mandible; d labium. 


were found in the plank by Messrs. W, Lawrence and Co. 
in Nottingham. 

My material of X, aestmns from Barkuda has led me to 
investigate its synonymy. This will be discussed in a 
taxonomic paper on the Indian species of Xylocopa, but it 
may be useful to point out here that I caimot follow Perez 
in restricting X, aestuans to Africa and giving the name 
confasa to Indian specimens. X. aestmns seems to be a 
polymorphic species, as I obtained three kinds of females 
from the same burrows : some were typical ciestuans females 
indistinguishable from African examples, others had the 
rufo-ferrugineous thoracic pubescence characteristic of 

^ No carpenter-bee is recorded as a pest of the tesr-plant in Watt 
and Mann's Pests and Blights of the Tea-Plant *': Cdcutta, 1903. 
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Gribodo’s variety rvhida from Africa, while a third type 
was larger with the pubescence extending on to the vertex, 
the first abdominal segment and the sides of the thorax, 
and is apparently the variety described by Perez from 
Lahore, Java and Singapore. This type of female appears 
to be common in South India and Ceylon, and is similar 
to the Australian bryorum^ which I do not think is a valid 
species. 

Descnpion of the Larva and Pupa of X. aestuans.'^' 

The Larva. Head small, square, distinct from first body-seg¬ 
ment; vertex medially strongly longitudinally grooved; eyes 
comparatively large, an oblique groove along the inner orbits; 
antennae indicated by two small rounded prominences from each 
of which a minute brownish projection arises which probably 
represents the flagellum; a shallow pit lies behind each of these 
rudimentary antennae and tw^o almost in line with them, the four 
pits being very close together and situated in a semi-circular line; 
clypeus (fig 16) convex, more or less triangular, anterior margin 
concave, posterior margin rounded; labriim (fig 16) broader than 
long, sides rounded, anterior margin emarginate, iiosterior margin 
concave, surface granulated; mandibles flig Ic) a])parently two- 
jointed, apex strongly chitimsed, more or less conical, outer surface 
convex, apically tuberculate, ending in two sharp teeth of which the 
upper 18 the larger and somewhat flattened, with the apical margin 
curved slightly inward and serrated, the margins limiting a deei) con¬ 
cavity, second joint with two small triangular teeth outwardly at the 
point of junction with the first; the labium (fig Iri) is a solid fleshy 
piece roughly triangular in outline, upper margin truncated, sides 
and lower margin rounded, with an indented marking in the shape 
of an inverted triangle which is bounded above by tAvo circular depres¬ 
sions ; maxillae (fig la) two-jomted, the first pyramidal in shape with 
a bmall papilla on the outer side, rc'presenting the maxillary ])alpi. 

Thoracic segments not definable, very finely and transversely 
striated, greatly narrowed anteriorly; abdominal segments stouter, 
much narrower below than above, the constrictions well marked; 
anal segments small, rounded; stigmata peripneustic, cup-shaped and 
of a brownish colour. 

Length of fujl-grown larva about 26 mm. 

* The only description of the larvae and pupae of a carpenter-bee 
with which I am acquainted is one of X. violacea by Lucas in Ann. Soc, 
Ent. France, 4° ser., viii, p. 727, pi. 12, figs. 4-6, 1868. I have no 
specimens for comparison, but the larvae and pupae of X. asstmns 
seem to be very sii^ar to those of X, violacea. 
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The Ptvpa, Head square, concave posteriorly; somewhat convex 
medially below the antennae; antennae creamy-yellow, flagellum 
presenting a ringed appearance, tip flattened and brownish, scape 
a little more than one-third of the length of the flagellum; eyes 
chocolate-colour, prominent, elliptical, extendmg from about the 
apical end of the clypeus to the vertex; ocelli distinct, closely set 
together on the vertex, ringed with dark brown on the innerside; 
clypeus flat, roughly pentagonal, longitudinally grooved; labrum 
raised, more or less triangular, with a fleshy projection anteriorly; 
mandibles brown, composed of two elongate pieces basally, the inner 
shorter than the outer; face and vertex sparsely clothed with rather 
long blackish hairs. 

Maximum breadth of pronotum three times its maximum length, 
narrowed anteriorly, a triangular, pointed, , backwardly-directed 
process arises from the sides medially, constricted basally; meso- 
notum impunctate, strongly convex, medially longitudinally 
grooved; scutellum flat, about one-fourth of the length of the 
mesonotum ; iiostscutellum extremely narrow, often hidden between 
the median segment and the scutellum; median segment trapezoidal, 
antero-lateral angles rounded; a distinct cup-shaped browmsh 
spiracle on the sides about the middle. 

Abdomen slightly broader than long, with a few black, short, 
spimferous hairs; posterior margins of segments sharply granulated. 

Femora and tibiae on the inner side and tarsi on the outer side 
of all the legs with fine, close, blackish hairs which present the 
appearance of a dark stripe. 

Tegulae of the wings fuscous, large and conspicuous, fore-wings 
yellowish, margins dark brown, thick, elongate, broader towards 
the apex and somewhat roundly attenuate, reaching almost to the 
second abdommal segment; hmd-Mungs similar, but lighter in colour 
and more delicately formed. 

Length about 16 mm. 

Coleopterous Larvae from the Burrows of 
Xylocopa aestnans. By K. G. Blair. 

Horia dehyi Fairm. The parasitism of this species on 
Xylocopa was noted by Green, Ent. Mo. Mag., 1902, p. 232. 
Subsequently Bugnion (Bull. Soc. Ent. Egypte, 1909, pp. 
182-190, pi. II) has given a detailed account of the life- 
history of the same species (identified as Cissites testaceus 
P.) with figures both of the triungulin and of the half-grown 
larva. 

The Barkuda specimen is rather larger than that figured 
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by Bugnioa, 15 mm. instead of 12 mm. in length, and the 
labium and maxillae are more developed, both being 
furnished with distinct palps. The larva has presumably 
moulted at least once since the insfar figured. 

EucorynuB crassicomis F. Larvae belonging to the family 
Anthribidae were found in some numbers in the Xyhcopa 
burrows, and since E. crassicornis was the only species 
found in any numbers the identity of the larva is presumed. 

The larva is of the scarabaeoid type, whitish with the 
head capsule honey-yellow, the front portion of the clypeus 
and the mandibles darker. Compared with the larva of 
Plalyrhinus iMirostris (Ent. Rec., 1920, pi. IV) it is stouter, 
not bent double, though the last few segments are curved 
ventrally, and the head is not so large in proportion, not 
larger than the prothorax. A striking feature is that the 
head is furnish^ with numerous strong punctures, each 
bearing a long very fine hair, though in many of them this 
has been broken off, leaving only the base. These punctures 
though confused on the front portion of the head tend to 
form regular subparallel series on the upper portions, 
particularly three on the lateral portion of each of the side 
pieces {parietals) the innermost of which is situated above 
the middle of the base of the mandible. Between this and 
the middle line is an irregular multiple series which connects 
with a line of punctures along the frontal-parietal suture; 
the frontal itself has in its posterior part a pair of rows of 
punctures converging behind, each with about 6 punctures, 
and a similar row on each side between this and the sutural 
row. On the parietals these lines of punctures are rather 
darker in colour than the head capsule, but on the more 
deeply coloured frontal they are concolorous. The pro- 
notum is scarcely more strongly chitinised than the rest. 

Very similar to it is the larva of the N. American Euparius 
unatus F., but the setigerous punctures of the head, though 
similarly arranged, are in the latter finer and less con¬ 
spicuous and not accompanied by a darker coloration of 
the integument. 
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IX. On the Mallophaga of the Spitsbergen Expedition, 1923.* 
By James Waterston, B.D., D.Sc., F.Z.S. 

[Read June 4th, 1924.] 

As the result of collecting during last summer’s trip a single 
Liotheid parasite has been sent me for identification ; it 
is an addition to the short list previously published (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. Lond., p. 261, July 31, 1922). - 

Colpocephalum splnulosum Piag. 

Colpocephalum spinulosum Piaget. “ Les Pediculines,” 
p. 563, PI. XLVII, fig. 3 (1880). 

Colpocephalum spinulosum Piag. var. minor Kellog and 
Chapman. New Mallophaga, iii, p. 112, PI. VII, fig. 9 (1899). 

Colpocephalum minus Kellog and Chapman. Harrison, 
‘‘ The Genera and Species of Mallophaga,” Parasitology, 
vol. ix, No. 1, p. 52 (Oct. 1916). 

2 $ from Sanderling {Calidris arenaria L.). Spitsbergen, 
Liefde Bay, 28. vii. 192^ Dr. T. S. Longstaff Coll. 

C, spinulosum Piag. was described {l.c.) from the Black- 
Tailed God wit {Limosa melanura Naum. limosa L.), 

from which host material has not been available for com¬ 
parison. The Sanderling parasites, hovrever, agree well 
with specimens from the Bar-Tailed Godwit (Limosa lap- 
ponica L.), which I take to be Piaget’s species, and at 
present I am not inclined to think them to be even varietally 
distinct. With Kellog’s and Chapman’s variety (described 
from C. arenaria. Pacific Grove, California) the Spitsbergen 
specimens agree, as one would expect, almost completely 
—such slight differences as I have noted being either 
individual or due to different methods of preparation. As 
above remarked it seems unnecessary to designate specially 
the Colpocephalum of C. arenaria L. In any case the name 
“ minus ,as Harrison has pointed out, is invalidated by 
its previous use for a parasite of Megapodius (Piaget, “ Les 
Pediculines,” p. 539 (1880). 

British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Feb. 1924. 

♦ Being part of results of the Merton College Expedition to Spits¬ 
bergen, 1923. 
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X. Br. V. G. L. van SomerevCs observations on the Early 
Stages of Mimacraea marshalli dohertyi Roth. 
(Rhopaiocera). By H. Eltringham, M.A. D.Sc., 
F.Z.S. 

[Read June 4th, 1924.] 

Plate XII and One Text-figure. 

The remarkable Lycaenid butterfly Mimacraea marshalli 
was discovered by Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, and taken by 
him on the Mazoe River, Mashunaland, in December 1894. 
It was described and figured by the late Mr. Roland Trimen 
in our Transactions for 1898, and the form dohertyi was 
described as a separate species by Lord Rqthschild in 
Novit. Zool. 1901, and figured on Plate X of that publica¬ 
tion. The form dohertyt was taken m British East Africa. 
Both are figured in niv African Mimetic Butterflies,’’ 
1910, Plate III. 

The suggestion that dohertyi is merely a form of marshalli 
was first made by Prof. Poulton m our Transactions, for 
1902, p. 483, and both were figured (Plates XIV and 
XV). In our Proceedings for 1918, p. lix, appears a letter 
from Canon St. A. Rogers, dated Jan. 14, 1918, m which 
he says, On my way down [from Kiboriani] I got a real 
prize, my first specimen of a Mimacraea, It seems to be 
intermediate between M, marsJmlli Trim, and M, dohertyi 
Roth, so far as I can judge*” 

The right fore-wing of this intermediate is shown on 
the accompanying plate. The specimen is a male. 

The species and also this intermediate were again 
referred to by Canon Rogers in our Proceedings for 1921, 
p. xciii. 

There can be no further doubt that marshalli and 
dohertyi are forms of the same species. 

The late Dr. T. A. Chapman made preparations of the 
armatures of both forms, though it would appear that 
.the result was never published. I have made further 
preparations which confirm the conclusion that there is 
no difference between the armatures, whilst they differ 
distinctly from that of Mifnmraea pouUoni, The accom- 
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panying text-figure shows the appearance of the armature 
of M, marshalli dohertyi in a dorsal view. The claspers are 
of a rather complicated shape, forked at the distal extremity, 
the lower branch densely pilose. The aedeagus is distally 
sharply curved downwards and finely pointed, and the 
uncus is bifid, being formed of two hollowed lobes, having 
pointed and twisted distal projections. The most striking 
feature is that these lobes are asymmetrical, that on the 
right side (left in dorsal view) being much smaller than 
the other. This asymmetry is evidently characteristic 
and occurs also in the armature of Mimacraea poultoni^ 
which is similarly formed. In the figure other parts 



appear to be asymmetrical, but this is due to the slight 
distortion of the preparation. 

In a supplement to the late Mr. C. 0. Farquharson’s 
observations on the Bionomics of African Insects, published 
in our Transactions for 1921, I illustrated a number of 
larvae and pupae, chiefly of Lycaenidae, from specimens 
obtained by Farquharson, Lamborn, and Canon Rogers. 
The discovery was then made that some of the Liptenine 
larvae are hairy, and of a somewhat Limantrid appearance, 
and furthermore that in the case of Teratoneura isabellae 
Dud., urticating spicules of a Limantrid type occur on the 
larva. Dr. van Someren’s discovery of the early stages 
of Mimacraea marshalli dohertyi adds another and very 
interesting example to the known forms of these curious 
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larvae, tbougli m this species the spicules are not of the 
urticating type. 

The specimens were sent from Nairobi on jSept. 28, 
1923, ana Dr. van Someren’s covering letter is as follows :— 

“ The insect was first obtained by Doherty in 1901 on 
the Kiku 3 ru Escarpment. It was described as a species, 
but subsequent material has shown that it must be Con¬ 
sidered a geographical race of M. marshaUi. 

Little systematic collecting in the Nairobi and Kikuyu 
country had been done betw^een the years 1901 and 1919, 
thus tne insect was considered rare, but was no doubt 
overlooked by casual collectors. The country frequented 
by M. m. dohertyi consists of open park lands where scat¬ 
tered trees afford a certain amount of shelter. Such 
surroundings are found to the east and west of Nairobi 
where the forest has been partially cleared, leaving groups 
of old trees here and there. Fortunately such a condition 
obtains in the grounds surrounding my house, and it was 
here in April 1920 that I obtained my first specimen. No 
other examples were seen at the time. In October of the 
same year the insect again appeared in my garden and 
surrounding districts, and I obtained a fine series of 30 
odd specimens, including undoubted intermediates towards 
M, marshaUi. One specimen has a well-developed white 
subapical band, while several others have this area paler 
than the rest of the fore-wing. 

“ Attempts to breed the insect were unsuccessful. Several 
females were confined in small breeding-cages, and these 
laid readily, depositing their eggs on the glass sides and 
wooden framework. The larvae emerged, and attempts 
to feed them on leaves of trees on which the insects were 
seen to alight proved a failure. I mentioned my non¬ 
success to my friend Canon Eogers, and he kindly showed 
me the result of the Farquharson breeding experiments 
with Lycaenidae as published in the Trans. Entomological 
Soc., June 1920, in which it is suggested that certain 
Lycaenids are ‘ bark-feeders.’ This suggestion was kept 
in mind, and when the insect again made its appearance 
in April and November 1921, attempts were again made 
to breed it. Newly emerged larvae were kept in glass- 
topped boxes with bits of lichen and moss, but after a 
week all perished, no doubt due to the food becoming 
dry. 
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The rapid growth of moulds prevented one from 
moistening the lichen sufficiently to keep it fresh. In 
April 1923 Mimacraea again made its appearance in its 
old haunts, and thirty-two more were captured in one 
afternoon and eighteen the next day. Several females 
were selected and confined in cages. Eggs were readily 
obtained and kept under daily observation. The first 
larvae hatched on the eighteenth day, the majority not 
doing so until fully three weeks from the day they were 
laid. A different method of feeding was tried with con¬ 
siderable success. The young larvae were divided into 
two lots, A being kept in glass boxes into which slabs of 
bark covered with bchen, fungi and moss were placed. 
These slabs were moistened daily and changed every 
three days in the early stages and every day when the 
larvae were in the final stage. Batch B was confined in 
a ‘ windowlite ’ cage, which was attached to a tree on 
which lichen and fungi grew abundantly. As the food 
enclosed by the cage was exhausted, a fresh spot was 
selected and the cage moved. The death rate in both 
batches was small, and practically all the larvae matured. 
The first larva pupated 3.9.23, four months from date of 
hatching, and the imago emerged 22.9.23. The larval 
stage appeared to me abnormally long, but subsequent 
investigation showed this period to be about the normal. 
The majority of larvae pupated at four and a half months. 

The trees frequented by Mimacraea have been kept 
under weekly observation, but no imagines were observed 
until the first insect was noticed on the 23rd at midday, 
and in the afternoon a few were seen, here and there, at 
rest on the tree-trunks. A particular tree much fre¬ 
quented by Mimacraea on former occasions and on which 
females were seen to lay was carefully inspected, and 
while examining a promising crack a newly emerged insect 
was observed to force its way up from a deep crevice, and 
this was presently followed by another. This ‘ fault,’ 
which extended from the base up to about eight feet, 
was carefully opened up and several pupae and larvae were 
found from three to four inches in. Some were lodged in 
crevices into which I could only just insert a knife .blade. 
How the insects would ultimately have emerged from this 
recess is hard to imagine. 

The fact that the wild insects did not emerge before 
those kept in captivity indicates that the feeding of these 
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latter was about normal, and the larval period not unduly 
prolonged as a result of artificial surroundings. 

‘‘ It has been suggested that Mimacraeu invariably rests 
head down. This does not coincide with my observations. 
They rest either head down or head up, but when they 
first alight they nearly always rest head up, after which 
they may turn so as to be in the downward position. I 
was fortunate in obtaining a photograph of newly emerged 
imagines showing both positions.* 


Outline of Life-history. 

“ Eggs. The eggs are deposited on trunks and branches 
of trees on which there is an abundance of lichen and 
fungi. They are seldom laid high up, but usually from 
three to eight feet I up, occasionally higher. The insect 
does not select any particular species of tree, but any kind 
on which these parasites are present. Owing to a certain 
species of Croton {C. elhoti) being more heavily infected 
than the majority of trees, Miniacraea is more frequently 
seen laying on this, than on any other species. The eggs 
are hemispherical vdth a depression on the top, and covered 
with rows of tubercles except on the flattened base pf 
attachment. They are pinkish when first laid, but sub¬ 
sequently become a pink-brown to grey, then dark brown 
as development proceeds. The egg stage lasts from a 
fortnight to three weeks. They are laid singly, not in 
batches. 

“ Larvae. The newly hatched larva is brown in colour, 
about 1 mm. long, and is covered with fine hairs which are 
about three times the length of the body, giving the insect 
a curious appearance. These hairs persist throughout 
the whole larval and pupal period and do not possess 
urticating properties at any time. Owing to the method 
of rearing these larvae it was difficult to ascertain the 
number of moults with certainty, but they undoubtedly 
shed their skin four times. No change in colour takes 
place with successive moults, the colour remaining a dull 

In this connection compare Dr. S. A. Neave’s note on the 
species (P.Z.S. 1910, p. 42), where a photograph is given of the 
insect at rest on a tree-trunk. Also see Dr. G. A, K. Marshall’s 
own account in Trans. Ent. Soc. 1902, p. 472. 

t Dr. van Someren here makes the conventional mark " meaning 
inches, but it would seem that feet is really intended. 
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‘ hair>browjQ.’ When about to pupate the body turns a 
salmon pink, and after a dormant period of forty^eight 
hours the skin splits, and is gradually slipped ofE imtil it 
reaches the last segment, where it is retained. This cast 
skin with its long hairs forms a cushion, and adds con¬ 
siderably to the cryptic appearance of the pupa. The 
arrangement of the tufts of hairs on the larva is as follows. 
The first thoracic segment has two large bunches of long 
hairs, which are directed forwards over the head. On 
the second and third thoracic and all the abdominal seg¬ 
ments, except the last, there are two dorsal tufts of short 
hairs directed upwards and to the centre, and a pair of 
lateral bunches composed of short hairs inclined upwards, 
and long hairs which project outwards. The terminal 
segment has two bunches of long hairs directed backwards. 
The Avhole appearance is more that of a moth larva, and 
indeed it very closely resembles a moth larva which fre¬ 
quents the same trees. The larvae are nocturnal feeders 
and retire to rest during daylight in crevices and holes in 
the bark. 

Pupa, When first formed the pupa is pinkish, but 
rapidly turns dark brown. Tufts of short bristly hairs are 
present on each segment, corresponding somewhat to the 
tufts found on the larva. These pupae are found in 
crevices and crannies of the bark, or else deep down in 
crevices and faults of the trunk. As already indicated 
they are very difficult to detect. Here again there is a 
remarkable resemblance between these pupae and those 
of the moth referred to above. The average pupal stage 
IS twenty days to a month, but some carry on to a longer 
period. The long intervals between the several appear¬ 
ances of the insect can be accounted for by the prolonged 
larval stage and moderately long pupal period. The pupa 
is attached by the anal end. 

“ Food^ As already indicated the food consists of lichen 
and a blackish fungoid (?) growth, this latter being par¬ 
ticularly sought for after the second moult. I have been 
unable to ascertain the range of food taken by the imagines, 
but have on one occasion seen them feeding on the sap of 
the Croton, and in captivity they will feed on a cut orange. 
When feeding the proboscis is frequently withdrawn from 
the juice and rapidly drawn from side to side through the 
secretion, the whole body taking part in the movement. 
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Mimetic Relationships op M. marshalli dohertyi to its 
Acraeine and Danaine Models. 

“ Field observations and breeding have shown that the 
commonest forms of Danaida chrysippus and Acraea 
encedon within the district inhabited by M, marshalli 
dohertyi are the dorippus and the daira forms respectively. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the prevailing form of 
Mimacraea should agree superficially with these two models. 
Out of over 100 examples of ifef. m. dohertyi I have seen 
only one which is strikingly like A, encedm encedon and 
very like D. chrysippus chrysippus. The examples figured 
[a photograph was enclosed] were all captured in Nairobi 
district. Many examples of the Lycaenid bear a strong 
resemblance to the common intermediate forms of Acraea 
between encedon and daira, in which the black apex and 
white subapical bar are only indistinctly present. The 
flight of Mimacraea is undoubtedly deceptive and resembles 
somewhat that of an Acram, but with training one can 
readily distinguish them. The habit of circling round 
tree-trunks at once gives the Lycaenid away. Another 
feature of similarity between Mimacraea and Acraea is 
that of remaining passive and shamming death when first 
handled; further, pressure on the thorax which would kill 
many insects of this size does not always result in death.’’ 

There seems little to add to Dr. van Someren’s descrip¬ 
tion of the various stages, which I have endeavoured to 
illustrate on Plate XII. The figure of the egg is perhaps 
rather of the “ impressionist ” type, owing to the difiiculty 
of accurately representing in perspective a pattern which 
may be approximately described as a series of irregular 
hexagons on the surface of an oblate spheroid. The 
specimens of the newly hatched larva were sent in a dry 
state and hence are somewhat shrivelled. The most 
remarkable features are the extremely large head,—though 
probably this part has suffered less contraction than the 
body,—and the very long fine hairs arising from the lateral 
areas. 

In another letter to Prof. Poulton, Dr. van Someren says, 
“ In the early stages, i,e. just after hatching, the larvae of 
Mimacraea, Pentila, and Telipna are all extraordinarily 
alike.” 
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The more mature larva is represented, much magnified, 
on the left side of the plate. In addition to the long hairs, 
the short ones mentioned by van Someren prove to be 
hard, sharp, and heavily barbed spicules. These spicules 
are not of the nature of the urticating spicules found on 
the larva of Teratoneura isabellae^ and on those of Limantrid 
moths. They do not easily become detached, and can be 
“ combed ” with a needle without being removed. They 
would doubtless render the larva an unpleasant morsel to 
a soft-mouthed enemy. I have illustrated a portion of 
one of these spicules and also a small piece of one of the 
finer hairs. The latter are delicately branched. The 
pupa, much magnified, is also shown on the plate. Like 
the larva it has two lands of hairs. The longer ones are 
flattened and often twisted, but not branched or barbed; 
the shorter are fine barbed spicules, the barbs of which are 
rather less developed than in the larva. At the lower 
right hand of the plate I have depicted the pupa with its 
cushion of larval hairs lying on a piece of broken bark, 
though in the figure it is more conspicuous than in nature. 
A fairly typical example of the butterfly, a male, is shown, 
upper- and under-side. and also the right fore-wing of 
an intermediate between nmrskalli and dohertyv, already 
mentioned. 

Dr. van Someren is greatly to be congratulated on having 
worked out the life-history of this species, and no doubt 
his success will be an encouragement for further interesting 
discoveries. 


Explanation of Plate XII. 

Early stages of Miniacrma marshalli doliertyi. 

Fig. 1 . Portion of one of the fine hairs of larva. 

2 . Egg. 

.3. Portion of one of the larval spicules. 

4. Newly hatched larva. 

5. The imago, upper- and under-side. 

6 . Nearly mature larva. 

7. Fore-wing of an intermediate to M, marshallL (The border 

of hmd-wing also shows an intermediate condition.) 

8 . Pupa. 

9. Pupa in crevice of bark. 

All the figures except 5, 7, and 9 are magnified. 
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XI. New Species of Staphylinidae from India.* By 
Malcolm Cameron, M.B., R.N., F.E.S. 

[Read June 4th, 1924.] 

OXYTEUNAE. 

Lispinus quadricollis n. sp. 

Black, shilling, subdepressed, elongate; thorax as long as broad, 
moderately finely, closely punctured; abdomen closely and dis¬ 
tinctly punctured, the lateral striae obsolete; antennae black; legs 
ferruginous. Length 5 5 mm. 

In build very similar to L. unislriatus Fauv , but the thorax is 
more closely punctured, the elytra much more distinctly punctured 
and without impressed line, the abdomen much more punctured 
and lateral striae obsolete : also like L. qffadrmotahis Fauv., but the 
elytra are more finely punctured and more alutaceous, the abdomen 
much more punctured and lateral striae obsolete. Head longi¬ 
tudinally bi-impressed in front, finely and rather closely punctured, 
very finely conaceous; antennae with 4th to Oth joints as long as 
broad, the 7th to 10th shglitly traii.s\erse Thorax as long as broad, 
the sides for the anterior three-fourths very shglitly rounded, the 
posterior fourth straight and slightly narrowed, the posterior angles 
obtuse; disc with narrow impunctate line for greater part of its 
length which is very finely sulcatc, not iinjiressed on eitlier side, 
at the posterior angles with a rather feeble oblong punctured impres¬ 
sion, the rest of the surface moderately closely and less finely- punc¬ 
tured than the head, finely coriaceous. Hcutellum with four or five 
fine punctures. Elytra a little wider and distinctly longer than the 
thorax, longer than broad, more finely and less closely punctured 
than the thorax with a jiair of larger punctures on each disc, one 
about the junction of first and second thirds, the other about the 
junction of the second and posterior thirds. Abdomen closely 
and less finely punctured than the elytra, lateral striae very obsolete, 
distmguishable on the 4th and 5th segments where the puncturation 
is finer and more sparing. 

Almora, B[anari China, 4000 feet above sea, 

* The types are iti my collection, in most cases a co-tj^pe will be 
placed in the British Museum. 
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Lispinus beesoni n. sp. 

Shining brown, the head and abdomen darker, the posterior 
margins of the segments feringinous; fore-parts moderately finely, 
closely punctured, ground-sculpture very obsolete; antennae 
ferruginous; legs reddish-yellow. Length 3 mm. 

Near L. specularis Bernh., but much less finely and more closely 
punctured. Head shining, blackish, pitchy m front and bi-impressed, 
finely and rather closely punctured, ground-sculpture obsolete; 
antennae with 4th joint a httle longer than broad, the 6th and 6th 
moniliform, 7th to 10th transverse, in rj less than in 5- Thorax 
shining brown, transverse, as broad as the elytra, the sides chstmctly 
rounded for the anterior three-fourths, the posterior fourth straight 
and gradually narrowed; disc scarcely impressed, median line 
narrow, impunctate, the posterior angles wdth moderately deep 
closely punctured impression; puncturation moderately fine, 
less fine than that of the head and moderately close, ground-sculpture 
very obsolete. Elytra a little longer than the thorax, as long as 
broad, very similarly punctured to the thorax and with obsolete 
ground-sculpture. Abdomen coriaceous, less shinmg than the fore¬ 
parts, with a few very tine punctures. 

Dehra Dun, Siwaliks. 

Tetrapleurus himalayicus n. sp. 

Ferruginous red, slightly shining, subfiarallel, abdomen more 
shining, the |>osterior margins of the segments reddish-yellow; 
elytra square; antennae ferruginous; legs reddish-yellow. Length 
2 mm. 

Head narrower than thorax, eyes prominent, the postocular spaces 
parallel, the front bi-impressed, anterior border and antennal 
tuberosities smooth, shining, the rest of the surface irregularly and 
rather finely wrinkled, seaicely distinctly punctate, distinctly 
coriaceous. Antennae with 3rd joint longer than 2n(l, the 4th to 
7 th a trifle longer than broad, 8th to 10th distinctly transverse, 
11th stout, conical. Thorax distinctly transverse, the sides very 
finely denticulate, very feebly rounded, widest about the middle, 
anterior angles rounded, posterior obtuse, before the base with a deep 
arcuate impression w'hich is coimected on either side with a deep 
impression adjacent to the posterior angles, in the middle line with 
a short koel before the impression and a short sulcus between this 
and the anterior border. CSose to the anterior angles on either 
side is another short sulcus; the sculpture very similar to that of 
the head, but with the punctures more defined. Elytra a little 
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broader and longer than the thorax, square, each with four ridges 
of which the 1st (sutural) is continuous posteriorly with the 3rd, 
the sculpture very similar to that of the head, the ridges smooth 
and more shining. Abdomen densely coriaceous. 

From the description would appear to lie allied to S. parallelvs 
Bernh , of Formosa, but to differ in the larger size and somewhat 
different thoracic impressions, from the only known Indian species 
it differs in the smaller size, much shorter el 3 rtra, etc. 

Mussorie District, Kaligad. Under bark. 

Proteinus rufieollis n. sp. 

Oval, moderately shinmg, black, thoiax red, finely alutaceous, 
scarcely perceptibly punctured; antennae testaceous, the last 
three or four joints black; legs testaceous. length 1*2 to 1*7 mm. 

Exactly of the build of P, atomarius Er., but at once distinguished 
by the red thorax, it is also more shining, the antennae a httle longer 
and less stout and the sculpture of the elytra less close. 

Narkanda, 9000 feet; Fagu, 8000 feet; Theog, 7600 feet 
—in the Simla Hills; Mussorie, 7000 feet. In rotten 
fungus. 

Proteinus fuscotestaceus n. sp. 

Oval, moderately shining, fusco-testaceous, the head and abdomen 
black, thorax very finely but distinctly and sparingly punctured; 
antennae testaceous, the last three or four joints black; logs testace¬ 
ous. Length 1*2 to 1*7 mm. 

Build of the preceding, but at once distinguished by the brownish 
testaceous colour of the thorax and elytra, the thorax also though 
extremely finely is distinctly punctured and more coarsely pubescent 
and the sculpture of the elytra is distmctly coarser than in P. 
atomariua Er. 

Dehra Dun, U.P. In a small carcase. 

Megarthrus chatterjeei n. sp. 

Oval, convex, pitchy-black, opaque; elytra shining; sides of 
thorax explanato, scarcely angulate at the middle, fusco-testaceous, 
flatly emarginate before the posterior angles; antennae slender, 
the first two joints testaceous, the 3rd to the 5th testaceous at the 
bases; legs brownish-testaceous. Length 2*6 mm. 

Size and build of M. bimaculatus Fauv., but the colour quite 
difEerent, the head semiciroularly impressed, the omargination before 
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the posterior angles much more defined. Head opaque pitchy- 
blaok, rugosely punctured, scarcely elevated in front, with an oblique 
impression behind the antennae on either side united behind on 
the vertex; antennae slender, the first two joints dilated, the 3rd 
to 8th longer than broad gradually decreasing in length, 9th and 10th 
about as long as broad, 11th oval much longer than the 10th. Thorax 
twice as broad as long, medially sulcate, flatly emarginate before the 
posterior angles, the sides narrowed and feebly sinuate before the 
anterior angles, scarcely angulate at the middle, brownish-testaceous; 
puncturation of the disc rather fine and rugose, on the sides coarse. 
Elytra shining, convex, ample, times longer than the thorax, 
dilated from base to apex, closely, coarsely and simply punctured. 
Abdomen strongly conical, nearly opaque, very finely and rather 
closely punctured. 

Chakrata District, 5000 to 6500 feet above the sea. 

Megarthrus trisinuatus n. sp. 

Oval, convex, pitchy-black, opaque, el 3 d)ra shining, sides of thorax 
reddish, angulate at the middle, from thence narrowed in a straight 
line to the anterior angles, 3-sinuatc posteriorly; antennae fusco- 
testaccous, the last 5 joints darker; legs brownish-testaceous. 
Length 2*76 mm. 

Head rather finely closely and rugosely punctured the vertex 
with an oblique impression on either side; antennae slender as 
in the preceding species. Thorax twice as broad as long, the sides 
explanate more shining and ipuch more coarsely punctured than 
the rest of the 8urfa( e, angulate at the middle from thence narrowed 
in a nearly straight line to the rounded anterior angles; posteriorly 
distmctly tri-emargmate before the posterior angles; disc narrowly 
sulcate, closely rather finely and rugosely punctured. Elytra 
ample, coarsely, closely and simply punctured, 2J times longer than 
the thorax and a little dilated behind. Abdomen conical, very 
finely and rather closely punctured. 

Chakrata District; Manjgaon, 6500 feet above the sea. 

Megarthrus birmanus Pauv. Rev. d'Ent., xiv, 1896, p, 194. 

If I am correct in the determination of this species the (J has the 
following characters: middle tibiae purved, posterior tibiae with 
a black spur at inner apical angle. 

Mussorie District, 6000 feet above the sea. 
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Megartlirus flavolimbatus n. sp. 

Oblong, subdepreBsed, pitchy-black, moderately shining, the sides 
of the thorax rather broadly, the base very narrowly testaceous; 
antennae slender, black; legs testaceous. Length 3 mm. 

Head black, opaque, shagreened, finely, closely rugosely punc¬ 
tured, front a little elevated, slightly shining, vertex with a small 
fovea on either side; antennae with the 9th and 10th joints about 
as long as broad, all the rest longer than broad. Thorax times 
broader than long, slightly shining, the sides feebly angulate at 
the middle, almost straight from thence to the rounded anterior 
angles, posterior angles acute with a small flat emargination extern¬ 
ally, between this and the median angulation scarcely emarginate; 
disc medially sulcate, puncturation fine, close and asperate. Elytra 
as wide at the base as the base of the thorax, twice as long, widened 
behind, more shining than the fore-parts, closely, moderately 
coarsely and asperately punctured. Abdomen slightly shining, 
very finely and closely punctured. 

(J. Middle tibiae curved; posterior tibiae thickened and with a 
strong tooth just before the middle of the inner margin. 

Simla Hills: Matiana, Narkanda, Kotgarh, 7000 to 
9200 feet above the sea. 

Megarthrus basieornis Fauv. Rev. d’Ent., xxiii, 1904, p. 87. 

If my determination of this species is correct the c? has the follow¬ 
ing characters; middle tibiae with a shallow emargination of the 
apical third of the inner margin; posterior femora with a tooth 
in the middle of the jioBterior border, jicstenor tibiae emargmate 
internally before the apex. 

Simla Hills : Gahan, Kotgarh, Narkanda, 7000 to 9200 
feet above the sea. 

Megartlirus altleola n. sp. 

Oval oblong, subdepressed, a little shining; head black, thorax 
reddish brown, the margins lighter; lateral borders 3-(5marginate; 
elytra asperately punctured; antennae with the first four joints 
and the legs testaceous. Length 3 mm. 

Beeemfoling M, basicomis Fauv., in the shape of the thorax, but 
the lateral impressions are obsolete, the basal foveate, the elytra 
are a little longer and not sinuate at the shoulders, the puncturation 
less close and less asperate and the whole insect rather more shining. 
Head black, nearly opaque, the front slightly elevated in the middle, 
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obliquely impressed on either side^between the eyes, closely, moder¬ 
ately finely, rugosely punctured; antennae slender, all the joints 
longer than broad. Thorax fully twice as broad as long, reddish- 
brown, the margins hghter, slightly shining, the sides angulate 
at the middle with three slight emarginations, one behind the 
anterior angles, the second behind the median angle, the third 
(very fiat) in front of the posterior angles; disc deeply sulcate, on 
either side with large obsolete impression and with an obsolete 
fovea before the base on either side of the middle line; puncturation 
moderately fine, close and rugose. Elytra at base as wide as the 
base of the thorax, more than twice its length, shghtly widened 
behind, subdepressed, closely and more strongly punctured than the 
thorax, asperate. Abdomen very finely and closely punctured. 

Simla Hills : Narkanda, 9200 feet above the sea. 


TabI/E op the Indian species op the genus Megarthrus 


Steph. 

1. Puncturation of the elytra simple.2. 

— Puncturation of the elytra asperate.5. 


2. Sides of thorax not or scarcely angulate at or near middle 3. 

— Sides of thorax distinctly angulate at or near middle . 4. 

3. Colour umform pitchy-brown; sides of thorax distinctly 

emarginate before the posterior angles . . chatterjeei n. sp. 

— Colour fusco-testaceous; elytra testaceous, each with a 

brown apical spot; sides of thorax very slightly emar¬ 
ginate before the posterior angles . . bimaculatus Fauv. 

4. Sides of thorax between the angulation and the posterior 

angles bi-emarginate; colour reddish-brown, elytra very 
coarsely punctured; thorax very short . umbonatus Fauv. 

— Sides of thorax between the angulation and the posterior 

angles tri-emarginate; colour pitchy-brown, elytra 
less coarsely punctured; thorax longer . trimnvatus n. sp. 

5. Sides of thorax not or scarcely angulate at or near middle, 

the sides gently rounded from the emargination in front 
of the posterior angles to the anterior angles; species 
pitchy-red. birmanus Fauv. 

— Sides of thorax distinctly angulate at or near the middle . 6. 

6. First two joints of antennae clear reddish-yellow . . 7. 

— First two joints of antennae pitchy-black, flavolimbatua n. sp. 

7. Elytra distinctly emarginate behind the antero-extemal 

angles, humeral callus prominent, thorax deeply 4-fossu- 
late; species subdepressed, oblong . . baaicomis Fauv, 
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— Elytra not emarginate behind the antero-extemal angles 
and without humeral callus, thorax obsoletely 4-fossu- 

late...8. 

8. Species oval, convex, elytra reddish-brown . ntfomarginatus Cam. 
—• Species oval-oblong, subdepressed; el 3 rtra pitchy-black 

alticola n. sp. 


Phyllodrepa (s. str.) himalaylca n. sp. 

Elongate, subparallel, shining, black, moderately finely, closely 
punctured; first five joints of antennae and legs reddish-testaceous; 
last joint of maxillary palpi black. Length 3*5 to 4*3 mm. 

A rather convex, narrow subparallel species almost free from 
pubescence; much narrower and much more finely punctured than 
P, floralis Payk., and with more slender antennae. Head subtri- 
angular, eyes large and prominent, their diameter greater than the 
length of the rounded postocular space, vertex with a small fossa 
before the ocelli on either side, the front anteriorly irapunctate, 
the rest of the surface moderately finely, closely puncturt»d, the neck 
more finely and closely punctured; antennae with the 3rd to 5th 
joints slender and a little longer than broad, gradually decreasing 
in length, the 6th to 10th transverse not increasing in width after 
the 7th joint, the 10th a little longer than the 9th. Thorax rather 
convex, IJ times broader than long, widest at the middle, the sides 
gently rounded and narrowed to tlie rounded anterior angles, less 
strongly narrowed in a nearly straight line to the obtuse posterior 
angles; disc without impressions, moderately finely and closely 
punctured. Elytra broader than and nearly twice as long as the 
thorax, parallel, closely and rather less finely punctured than the 
thoxax, more or less longitudinally strigose. Abdomen elongate, 
parallel, greasy lustrous, exceedingly finely and rathei closely 
punctured, finely coriaceous. 

Chakrata District, 6500 to 8000 feet; Simla Hills, 9000 
feet above the sea. 

Omalium (s. str.) beesoni n. sp. 

Pitchy-black, moderately shining, the head and thorax very 
closely rugosely punctured, the latter with a deep longitudinal 
impression on either side before the base; first four joints of the 
antennae and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 3*5 mm. 

Very near 0» caemm Gr., and only differing in the following 
respects: the testaceous basal joints of the antennae, the coarser 
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puncturation of the head and thorax, the sides of the latter less 
rounded in front and so more paraUel, the elytra more uneven, 
rather less shining, less coarsely but quite as closely punctured. 

Chakrata District, 6500 to 8000 feet above the sea. 

Omalium (s. str.) humerale n. sp. 

Pitchy-black, shining, the head and thorax closely and moderately 
coarsely punctured; humeral angles obscure testaceous; thorax 
rather deeply impressed on either side of the middle line posteriorly; 
first four joints of the antennae and the legs reddish-testaceous. 
Length 3-75 mm. 

Near O. riviihre Payk., but differing as follows: the build is 
narrower, the temples longer, more rounded and less oblique, 
the puncturation of the head and thorax much closer, that of the 
elytra finer, the antennae distinctly shorter, the terminal joints 
much more transverse. 

Chakrata District, Korawa Khud, 9100 feet above the 
sea. 


Omalium (s. str.) secretum n. sp. 

Black, shin mg, posterior angles and lateral and posterior borders 
of the thorax nanowly testaceous, disc with two deep longitudinal 
impressions and deep round fossa on either side before the middle; 
head very closely and rugosely punctured; first five joints of anten¬ 
nae and the legs testaceous. Length 3 ram. 

Differs only from O. memm Gr. as follows: the shining appearance, 
much shorter antennae with more strongly transverse penultimate 
and testaceous basal joints and the colour of the thorax. 

Chakrata District, Deoban, 9300 feet above the sea. 

Omalium (s. str.) oariosum n. sp. 

Narrow, parallel, black, shining, the sides and posterior margin 
of the thorax narrowly reddish-testaceous, the longitudinal (fiscal 
impressions feeble; elytra fusco-testaceous the base and sides 
lighter; first six joints of the antennae and legs testaceous. Length 
3 mm. 

Near 0, oxyacanthae Gr., but larger, the antennae more thickeiied 
apioally and with testaceous base, thorax shorter, elytra rather 
more finely punctured and of different colour. Head black, shining, 
moderately finely and closely punctured, the front smooth, impressed 
on either side, vertex with a fovea before the ocelli, postocular 
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region of the head obliquely cut to the neck, temples not indicated. 
Antennae with the 3rd joint scarcely longer than the 2nd, the 4th 
to 6th moniliform, 7th to 10th transverse gradually increasing 
in width. Thorax transverse, shining, the sides moderately rounded 
in front, tbe longitudinal discal impressions feeble, those at the 
posterior angles well marked, puncturation close, less fine than 
that of the head. Elytra twice as long as the thorax, parallel, 
shining, the puncturation as on the thorax. Abdomen greasy lustrous, 
alutaceous, exceedingly finely and sparingly punctured. 

Dehra Dun; Mussorie, 6500 feet above the sea. 

Phloeonomus (s. str.) opacus n. sp. 

Black, opaque, abdomen greasy lustrous, subdepressed; thorax 
4-fos8ulate; el 3 i:ra longer than broad, extremely finely punctured; 
first five joints of antennae and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 
2 to 2*3 mm. 

Very near puMlJvs Gr., but differing in the following respects : 
the antennae are longer and less stout, the thorax a little more 
transverse, the median impressions much deeper and larger, the 
lateral ones also large and deep, the puncturation of the elytra 
more distinct. 

Chakrata District; Simla Hills, 7000 to 8000 feet above 
the sea. 


Phloeonomus (s. str.) subopaeus u. sp. 

Black, subdepressed, elongate, subopaque; thorax without 
distinct impressions; elytra scarcely longer than broad, exceedingly 
finely and sparingly punctured; first six jomts of the antennae 
and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 2*75 mm. 

Near P. pusiUus Gr., but more elongate, much less opaque, 
the antennae a little longer and less thick; thorax more transverse, 
the longitudinal and lateral impressions scarcely visible; the elytra 
much shorter. Head subtriangular, temjiles reduced to the orbital 
margin, eyes rather prominent, vertex with a smaU fovea on either 
side before the ocelli, finely and densely alutaceous, very sparingly, 
scarcely perceptibly punctured; antennae with the 3rd to 6th joints 
small, 6th to 10th transverse gradually increasing in width. Thorax 
widest at the middle, fully twice as broad as long, gradually narrowed 
and rounded in front, a little more narrowed posteriorly, discal 
impressions scarcely visible, only perceptible in certain positions, 
obliquely and indistinctly impressed before the posterior angles, 
densely and finely alutaceous, exceedingly finely and sparingly 
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punctured. Elytra parallel, times longer than the thorax, 
about as long as broad, alutaceous, exceedingly finely and very 
aparingly punctured. Abdomen densely alutaceous, exceedingly 
finely and sparingly punctured. 

Simla Hills; Gahan, 7000 feet above the sea. 

Phloeonomus (s. str.) morosus n. sp. 

Black, subdepressed, elongate, subopaque; thorax without 
distinct impressions; elytra a little longer than broad, very finely, 
closely and distinctly punctured; first six joints of the antennae 
and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 2*75 to 3 mm. 

Except for the longer elytra this insect scarcely differs in build 
from the preceding, it is, however, readily distinguished by the 
following differences: the antennae are shorter and thicker and 
identical in structure with P. pusillus Gr., the puncturation is much 
less sparing and more distinct, especially on the elytra, that of the 
abdomen also is much closer and more definite. 

Chakrata District; Sainj Khud, 6500 feet above the sea. 
In polyporus. 

Table of the Indian species of the genus Phloeonomus 

Heer. 

1. Elytra densely and asperately punctured, thorax 4-foveo- 

late; species black, opaque. obscurus Kr. 

— Elytra finely, not asperately punctured.2. 

2. Species in part testaceous or ferruginous rather shining . 3. 

— Species entirely black, opaque or nearly opaque ... 4. 

3. Thorax longitudinally impressed on either side of middle 

line; species black, elytra more or less testaceous 

discalis Cam. 

— Thorax without impressions; species ferruginous . sing^dare Kr. 

4. Thorax with four deep impressions, the fore-parts entirely 

opaque.. opacus n. sp. 

— Thorax with at most two superficial impressions . . 6. 

6 . Elytra very finely and very sparingly punctured . subopacus n. sp. 

— Elytra very finely and closely punctured . . morosus u, sp, 

Lathrimaeum monticola n. sp. 

Elongate, oval, suboonvex, rather shining, head and abdomen 
black, thorax and elytra brown, the sides of the former broadly. 
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of the latter, narrowly reddish-testaceous; first two joints of the 
antennae and legs reddish testaceous. Length 4*5 mm. 

Colour of L. melanocephaJ wm TU., but without metallic reflex, 
shorter, broader, less parallel, less shining and with longer and 
more slender antennae. Head black, the front in the middle raised, 
shining and simply punctured, the rest of the surface closely, 
moderately finely and nigosely punctured and opaque, before the 
ocelli on either side with a short, oblique, shining impunctate keel; 
eyes rather large, post ocular region oblique; antennae slender* 
the 3rd to 8th joints longer than broad gradually decreasing in length, 
the 9th and 10th about as long as broad. Thorax transverse, 
more shining than the head, the anterior border bisinuate, widest 
at the middle, the sides from thence evenly rounded in front and 
behind, the anterior and posterior angles obtuse; before the base 
with a deep crescentic impression, in the middle line in front with 
a slight longitudinal impression not reaching the anterior border, 
on either aide with a deep impression connected with the basal one, 
puncturation moderately fine, close and rugose. Elytra a little 
wider at the base than the base of the thoiax, 2.J times as long, 
slightly widened behind, subconvex, closely and more coarsely 
punctured than the thorax with traces of raised lines. Abdomen 
entirely black, greasy lustrous, exceedingly finely and sparingly 
punctured, alutaceoiis. 

Chakrata and Simla Districts, 7000 to 9000 feet above 
the sea. 


Latbrimaeum nigrum n. sp. 

Elongate oval, subconvex, black, shining, first two joints of 
antennae and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 4*5 mm. 

Size and build of the preceding, but entirely black and shining, 
the puncturation of the head and thorax coarser and muoh less 
close, the penultimate joints of the antennae distinctly longer than 
broad. Head with the front elevated in the middle and nearly 
impunctate, in front of the ocelli with a short oblique impressed 
line, moderately finely and closely punctured, scarcely rugose; 
all the joints of the antennae distinctly longer than broad. Thorax 
less transverse than in the preceding species, otherwise similarly 
built and with similar impressions, puncturation very similar to 
that of the bead except in the impressions, where it is coarser and 
closer and somewhat rugose. Elytra about 2^ times longer than 
the thorax, punctured as in the thoracic impressions, abdomen 
rather shining, impunctate. 

Simla Hills; Gahan, 7000 feet above the sea. 
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Lesteva torrentum n. sp. 

Pitchy-^black or brown, shining, sides of thorax completely 
mcnrgined, moderately coarsely, closely punctured; elytra fully 
twice as long as thb thorax, coarsely and closely punctured; first 
two joints of the antennae and legs brownish-red. length 4*5 to 
6 mm. 

In general appearance very similar to L. longelytrata Goeze, but 
differing in the following respects : the antennae are longer and more 
slender, the puncturation of the head less close, the thorax a little 
wider m front and more coarsely punctured, the elytra ranch more 
coarsely punctured; from L. fluviata Champ., it differs in the larger 
size, longer antennae, wider thorax, and coarser puncturation. 
Head black, shining, before the ocelli with an oval impression on 
either side, clypeus impunctate, the rest of the surface moderately 
coarsely, closely punctured; eyes large and prominent, their 
diameter greater than the rounded post-ocular space. Antennae 
slender, all the joints much longer than broad. Thorax cordiform, 
enlarged and rounded m front, strongly contracted behind, with 
an obsolete longitudinal iinjiression on either side of the middle 
line, similarly punctured to the head. Elytra fully twice as long 
as the thorax, slightly widened behind, closely and rather more 
strongly punctured than the thorax. Alxlomen closely and very 
finely punctured and alutaceous. 

Mussorie District, 6500 to 7000 feet above the sea. 

Geodromicus championi n. sp. 

Black, shining, subdepressed, subparallel; eyes large and promi¬ 
nent; thorax subcordate; antennae, legs and palpi black, tarsi 
ferruginous. Length 7-5 mm. 

Loss depressed, more parallel, more shining, more coarsely 
punctured, and with more strongly contracted thorax and more 
prominent eyes than G. amnicola Champ. Head rather broadly 
and deeply impressed on the vertex, ocelli visible, in front of each 
with an oblique impressed line, middle of front elevated, smooth 
and shining, postocular region short, rounded, eyes largo, prominent, 
puncturation moderately fine, close; antennae long and slender, 
all the joints much longer than broad. Thorax distmctly transverse, 
strongly rounded and dilated in front and strongly contracted 
behind, anterior angles rounded, the posterior rectangular, disc 
with a smooth median line posteriorly more or less obsolete in front, 
puncturation close, similar to that of the head. Elytra a little 
widened behind, about twice as long as the thorax, closely and more 
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strongly punctured than the thorax. Abdomen with five segments 
exposed, very finely and closely punctured, coriaceous. 

Chakrata District; Sainj Khud and Binal Gad, 6500 to 
8000 feet above the sea. 

Geodromieus corlaeeus n. sp. 

Black, moderately shining, depressed, dilated posteriorly; head 
broadly excavate between the eyes with impressed semicircular 
line on vertex, ocelli wanting; clypeus elevated in the middle and 
shining, the rest of the surface closely punctured and coriaceous. 
Thorax subcordate, closely punctured and coriaceous. Elytra 
widened behind, scarcely twice as long as the thorax. Antennae 
and legs dark, tarsi ferruginous. I^ength 5 to 6 mm. 

Narrower than O, amnMa Champ., the head much smaller, 
the thorax narrower, more coarsely punctured and coriaceous, 
the antennae more slender. Head small, the rounded postocular 
space longer than the diameter of the prominent eye, closely rather 
superficially and finely punctured with coriaceous ground-sculpture; 
ocelli wanting; antennae reaching the posterior border of the 
elytra, the 2nd joint the shortest, all the joints much longer than 
broad, the 11th longer than the 10th, Thorax slightly transverse, 
moderately rounded and widened in front, narrowed behind to the 
rectangular posterior angles, anterior angles rounded; disc with 
median impunctate line sometimes abbreviated in front, moderately 
finely and superficially punctured like the head and distinctly 
coriaceous. Elytra closely and much more coarsely punctured 
than the thorax, somewhat rugulose, but without ground-sculpture. 
Abdomen extremely finely and closely punctured and coriaceous. 

Chakrata District; Chulli Khud and Binal Gad, 7000 
to 8000 feet above the sea. 

Geodromieus reetieollis n. sp. 

Black, moderately shining, subdepressed, subparallel, thorax 
transverse, not cordiform. Elytra times longer than the thorax. 
Antennae with the first two joints and the tarsi pitchy testaceous. 
Length 4*75 mm. 

Eyes rather large and prominent, their diameter greater than that 
of the rounded postocular area, ocelli present with a fovea in front 
of each; puncturation fine and close, coriaceous. Antennae long 
and slender. Thorax transverse, very slightly dilated anteriorly, 
moderately contracted posteriorly in a nearly straight line to the 
rectangular posterior angles; anterior angles rounded; disc with 
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a smooth median line abbreviated in front and behind, puncturation 
rather fine, close, finely oonaoeous. Elytra slightly widened behind, 
closely, moderately finely and rugulosely punctured. Abdomen 
very finely punctured and finely aJutaceous. 

Chakrata District; Sainj Khud, 6500 feet above the sea. 
Geodromlcus eurvipes n. sp. 

Black, shining, subparallel, thorax convex, scarcely broader 
than long, shortly sinuate before the posterior angles. Elytra IJ 
times as long as the thorax, slightly widened behmd. Antennae, 
palpi and legs black, tarsi ferruginous; anterior tibiae strongly 
curved. Length 5*3 mm. 

Differs from all the preceding species in its narrower build, convex 
thorax, deep black and shining colour and the strongly curved 
anterior tibiae (? cJ). Head rather large, the rounded postocular 
region shorter than the diameter of the prominent eye; ocelli 
present, in front of each with a large deep fovea; puncturation 
moderately fine, close. Antennae long and slender, the 11th joint 
longer than the 10th. Thorax scarcely transverse, widest just before 
the middle, the sides rounded, equally narrowed in front and behmd, 
sinuate before the slightly obtuse posterior angles; disc with a fine 
median furrow and an impression before the scutellum, closely, 
moderately finely punctured. Elytra closely and more coarsely 
punctured than the thorax. Abdomen extremely finely punctured 
and coriaceous. 

Simla Hills; Gahan, 7000 feet above the sea. 

Table of the Indian species op the genus Geodromicws 

Redt. 

1. Head and thorax with distinct coriaceous ground-sculpture; 

sides of thorax nearly straight behmd.2. 

— Head and thorax without coriaceous ground-sculpture; 

the sides sinuate behind.3. 

* 2. Elytra scarcely twice as long as the thorax, much widened 

behind. Size larger 5 to 6 mm. coriaceous n. sp 

— Elytra 2\ times longer than the thorax, moderately widened 

behind. Size smaller 4*75 mm. recticoUis n. sp. 

3. Species broad and fiat, el 3 rtra much dilated behind . . 4. 

— Species subparallel, elytra moderately widened behind. . 5. 

4. Anterior angles of the thotax prominent, not depressed, 

thorax more strongly transverse, the sides sinuate behind 
the anterior angles ...... crassipcdpis Champ. 
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— Anterior angles of the thorax depressed, rounded, not pro¬ 

minent, thorax less transverse, the sides evenly rounded 
in front. arnnicola Champ. 

5. Thorax strongly transverse, subcordiform, species larger 

and broader. Length 7*5 mm. . . , chumpioni n. sp. 

— Thorax scarcely transverse, not subcordiform, species 

smaller and narrower. Length 6-3 mm. . curvipea n. sp. 

Hygrogoeus cyanlpennis n. 3p. 

Broad, depressed, enlarged posteriorly; head black, subopaque, 
vertex deeply excavate, transversely depressed behind the anterior 
border; ocelli distinct; thorax castaneous, cordiform; elytra 
depressed, dark blue or blue black; abdomen pitchy-brown or 
black; antennae very long and slender, the first two joints and 
the legs reddish-brown. Length 9-75 mm., breadth 3 mm. 

Eyes prominent, their diameter less than the somewhat prominent 
and rounded postocular area, finely, somewhat obsoletely and 
moderately closely punctured, distinctly coriaceous, finely and spar- 
ingly pubescent. Thorax slightly transverse, widest a little before 
the middle, the sides from thence rounded and narrowed to the 
rounded anterior angles, posteriorly more strongly narrowed and 
sinuate before the rectangular posterior angles, disc medially 
narrowly sulcate except at the base, moderately finely and clodely 
punctured, coriaceous, moderately shining. Elytra wider at the 
base than the base of the thorax, 1J times longer, gradually widened 
behind, depressed, rather shimng, puncturation closer and stronger 
than that of the thorax, rugulose and without groimd-sculpture, 
finely pubescent. Abdomen narrowed behmd, extremely finely 
and rather closely punctured, finely pubescent and with scarcely 
perceptible ground-sculpture. 

Appears to be a very local species. I have only met with 
it over a small area in a stream at ChuUi Khud (8000 feet) 
in the Chakrata District in May 1922. 

Ancyrophorus monticola n. sp. 

Black, elongate, parallel, moderately shining, the elytra times 
as long as the thorax; anteimae black, the penultimate joints as 
long as broad; femora testaceous, tibiae pitchy. Length 4*6 mm. 

Larger and more robust than A, Imgipennia Fairm., with longer 
antennae, shorter elytra and less prominent postocular area. Head 
smaller than the thorax, the front scarcely perceptibly punctured 
and more shining, longitudinally impressed on either side; the disc 
and sides very finely and closely punctured; postooular area 
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rounded, shorter than the diameter of the large eye; the whole 
surface except the front extremely finely shagreened; antennae 
with the 3rd joint longer than 2nd, 4th to 7th all a bttle longer than 
broad gradually decrecising m length, 8th to 10th as long as broad. 
Thorax narrower than the elytra, moderately transverse, the sides 
rounded and narrowed in front, more strongly contracted behind, 
the disc impressed so as to form an elevated anchor-shaped figure, 
the middle line smooth and shining, the rest of the surface very 
finely and closely punctured, extremely finely shagreened, pubescence 
fine and short. Elytra broader and times longer than the throax, 
longer than broad, parallel, closely and much less finely punctured 
than the thorax, finely pubescent. Abdomen extremely finely 
and rather closely punctured, finely and rather sparmgly pubescent. 

Simla Hills; Gahan, 7000 feet above the sea. 
Ancyrophorus nitidus n. sp. 

Black, elongate, parallel, shining; el 3 rtra nearly twice as long 
as the thorax; antennae black, the penultimate joints transverse. 
Legs black. Length 3-2 mm. 

Smaller and much more shining than A. longipennis Fairm., 
the antennae and elytra shorter, the puncturation of the latter 
less fine. Head shining, very finely and sparmgly punctured, the 
front almost smooth, longitudinally impressed on either side, 
extremely finely shagreened. Antennae with the 2nd joint shorter 
than the 3rd, 4th smaller than the fith, about as long as broad, 5th 
as long as broad, the 6th moniliform, smaller than the 5th and 7th, 
the latter slightly transverse, 8th to 10th shghtly transverse, gradu¬ 
ally increasing in wiath. Thorax shining, narrower than the elytra, 
transverse, rounded in front, almost straightly narrowed behind; 
disc with impressions so as to form an anchor-shaped raised figure, 
median hne smooth, the rest of the surface very finely and moder¬ 
ately closely punctured and very finely shagreened. Elytra shining, 
parallel, moderately finely, closely punctured without ground- 
sculpture, shortly, finely grey pubescent. Abdomen shining, 
extremely finely and sparingly punctured, sparsely pubescent. 

Simla Hills; Gahan, 7000 feet above the sea. 

Delopsis tenuicornis n. sp. 

Black, opaque, rugose, head subtriangular, thorax with four 
impressions; antennae black, slender; legs testaceous. Length 
4*5 mm. 

Differs from D. eeticomia Fauv.. in the narrower build, narrower. 
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more triangular head, more slender and shorter antennae, shorter^ 
more strongly transverse elytra and finer sculpture. Head widest 
behmd, gradually narrowed anteriorly, eyes small, postocular area 
widened and rounded; front with a transverse shining plaque 
between the antennal tuberosities and a fine transverse impression 
immediately behind; vertex posteriorly with a small median and 
a larger lateral fovea on either side, the whole surface rugosely 
sculptured. Antennae with the 2nd joint shorter than the 3rd, 
4th to 8th longer than broad, gradually decreasing in length but 
increasing in thickness, 9th and 10th about as long as broad, 11th 
half as long again as 10th. Thorax nearly semicircular, transverse, 
anterior border bismuate, posterior ooarctate, anterior angles 
rectangular, disc with fine median furrow throughout, on either 
side with a broader curved impression, the sides with transverse 
obsolete impression, the whole surface rather finely, closely and 
rugosely punctured. Elytra broader and a httle longer than the 
thorax, transverse, closely striate-rugose. Abdomen rather shining, 
extremely finely and moderately closely punctured, very finely 
and rather closely pubescent, finely coriaceous. 

Chakrata District; Kiedar Khud, 7500 feet above the 
sea; Arni Gad, Mussorie, 6500 feet above the sea. 

Thinobius himalayicus n. sp. 

Linear, subdepressed, moderately shining, black, the el 3 rtra 
yellowish-brown, fully half as long again as the thorax; head 
subquadrate, eyes moderate; first two or three joints of antennae 
testaceous; legs testaceous. Length 2 mm. 

Head about as broad as long, nearly as broad as the thorax, the 
eyes moderate, their diameter rather more than the length of the 
temples, these feebly rounded, the posterior angles rather broadly 
rounded; vertex broadly impressed, front longitudinally impressed 
on either side, extremely closely and finely punctured, finely grey 
pubescent; antennae longer than the head and thorax, gradually 
thickened towards apex, the 3rd jomt shorter than 2nd, 4th to 7th 
longer than broad, gradually decreasing m length, 8th and 9th as 
long as broad, 10th slightly transverse, 11th oblong, stout as long 
as the 9th and 10th together. Thorax transverse, subsemicircular, 
a little wider in front than behmd, the sides gently rounded, the 
posterior angles broadly rounded, the disc obsoletely impressed on 
either side of the middle, the puncturation as on the head. Eljd^ra 
a little wider and much longer than the thorax, much longer than 
lu'oad, parallel, closely and more finely punctured than the thorax, 
v«ry finely grey pubescent. Abdomen paifallel, moderately shining, 
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extremely finely shagroened, and extremely finely grey pubescent, 
subsericeous on the first five (visible) segments, the 6th smooth 
and shining. 

Mussorie District; Dhobi Ghat, Aglar River, Arni Gad. 
Thinobius antennarius n. sp. 

Linear, subdepressed, moderately shining black; elytra pitchy- 
broT^m, a little longer than the thorax; head subquadrate, eyes 
moderate; first two joints of antennae fusco-testaceous; legs testace¬ 
ous, femora infuscate. Length 1*76 mm. 

Differs from the preceding in the smaller size, more shining head 
and thorax, longer and more slender antennae, rather broader more 
quadrate usually foveate thorax, shorter elytra and punctured and 
pubescent 6th abdominal segment. Head subquadratc, slightly 
transverse, nearly as broad as the thorax; temples shorter than the 
diameter of the eyes, posterior angles briefly rounded, front deeply 
impressed on cither side, very closely and very finely punctured; 
antennae with 3rd joint a little shorter than 2nd, 4th to 10th all 
distmctly longer than broad, gradually decreasing in length, 11th 
long oval, half as long again as the 10th. Thorax transverse, sub¬ 
quadrate, the sides almost straight, a little narrower at the briefiy 
rounded anterior than the broadly rounded posterior angles, disc on 
either side deeply obliquely impressed, sometimes the impressions 
obsolete or wantmg, puncturation and pubescence as on the head. 
Elytra a little longer than the thorax, parallel, a little longer than 
broad, densely and more finely punctured than the thorax. Abdo¬ 
men densely and finely shagreened, less shming than the fore-parts, 
very finely grey pubescent, subsericeous, the 6th (visible) segment 
not smooth and shmmg bqt closely pubescent like the preceding. 

Debra Dun District; Song River. 

Thinobius (s. str.) pruinosus n. sp. 

Linear, subdepressed, subopaque, black; elytra half as long again 
as the thorax, pm iiiose; head suborbicular; antennae testaceous, 
more or less infuscate distally; legs testaceous, femora infuscate. 
Length 1*5 mm. 

Differs from T. longipermis Heer. in the smaller head, shorter 
thorax and elytra, different antennae, etc. Head smaller than the 
thorax, suborbicular, the eyes large, the postocular region completely 
rounded, vertex foveate, the front longitudinally impressed on either 
side, densely and finely coriaceous; antennae w ith 3rd joint shorter 
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than 2nd, 4th as long as broad, narrower than 3rd and 5th, 5th slightly 
longer than broad, 6th narrower than 5th, as long as broad, 7th 
broader than 6th, a little longer than broad, 8th to 10th a little longer 
than broad and stouter than the preceding, 11th oval, longer than 
10th. Thorax one-third broader than long, subsemicircular, the 
sides evenly rounded with the posterior angles, the disc without 
impressions, the sculpture as on the head. Eljdira longer than broad, 
more strongly sculptured than the thorax, very finely grey pubescent, 
pruinose. Abdomen extremely finely and closely alutaceous and 
grey pubescent, subsericeous, the 6th segment smooth and shining. 

Lacldwala; Song Eiver. 

Osorius granulifrons n. sp. 

Black, shining, cylindrical, the declivous part of the head on 
either side closely and rather finely granular, in the middle finely 
and irregularly wTinklecl, the anterior margm slightly emarginate 
and obscurely crenUlate; vertex on either side longitudinally 
strigose, the ridges more or less interrupted, posteriorly smooth, 
centrally exceedingly finely wrmkled. Thorax transverse, con¬ 
stricted before the base, cupuliform, closely, rather strongly and 
simply punctured, the median hne and a small space near the 
posterior angles, smooth, the latter impressed. Elytra half as long 
again as the thorax, longer than broad, rather closely and super¬ 
ficially punctured. Abdomen very finely and not very closely 
punctured, coriaceous, and wath long yellow pubescence. Antennae 
and legs red, all the joints of the former longer than broad, the 9th 
and 10th very slightly so. Length 9 mm. 

Closely allied to 0. stnctiwlhs Fauv., and differing only in the 
closer and less coarse puncturation, also very near 0. strangulatua 
Fauv., but differing in the larger size, the distinctly granular sculpture 
of the sides of the front, the wrinkled non-strigose median area 
and the almost smooth central oblong space between the eyes on 
the vertex, which in 0. sirarigiilatus is entirely strigose. 

Simla Hills; Gahan, 7000 feet above the sea. 

OXYPORINAE. 

Oxyporus fiavicornis Schub. var. nigriceps n. 

Differs only from the type form in the head and thorax being 
black; intermediate forms are found in which these parts are more 
or less marked with black. 

Simla Hills; Fagu, Theog, Matiana and Narkanda, 
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7000 to 9200 feet above the sea; with but commoner 
than the type form. 


Steninae. 

Dianous robustus n. sp. 

Bronze-black, moderately shining, extremely finely punctured, 
with slight greenish and purpurescent reflex in certain lights; 
elytra uneven; antennae, legs and palpi black, slender, 4th tarsal 
joint simple. Length 10-6 mm. 

Closely aUied to D, gracilipes Champ., but larger and more robust, 
the antennae much shorter, the head larger, the postocular space 
longer, the vertex more elevated in the middle, the thorax longer, 
less shining, exceedingly finely and densely punctured, elytra and 
abdomen more finely and closely punctured. Head large, wider 
than the thorax, longitudinally impressed on cither side between 
the eyes and elevated m the centre, extremely finely and very 
densely punctured; antennae reaching just beyond the base of 
the elytra, all the joints longer than broad. Thorax a httle longer 
than broad, widest just before the middle, the sides rounded and 
narrowed in front, nearly parallel behind, transversely impressed 
before the base, rather deeply foveate on either side and with a short 
longitudinal impression in the middle line in front of the transverse 
basal impression, the whole surface exceedingly finely and densely 
punctured. Elytra a little longer than the thorax, uneven, with 
puncturation as on the thorax. Abdomen with the first five visible 
segments transversely impressed at the base, the sculpture as on the 
fore-parts. 

cJ. Sixth ventral segment broadly and slightly emarginate. 

Found in company with D. gracilipes Champ., on boulders 
just above the water line at Kaligad near Dehra Dun. A 
very active species. 


Paederinae. 

Palaminus morosus n. sp. 

Entirely black, shining; elytra nearly twice as long as the thorax; 
antennae, palpi and legs testaceous, the knees slightly infuscate. 
Length 5*5 to 6 mm. 

Amongst the oriental species at once recognised by the entirely 
black colour. Head nearly as broad as the thorax, the postooular 
region very slightly curved and very slightly oblique to the neck, 
puncturation coarse and close, the front impunctate; antennae 
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moderate, slender, all the joints longer than broad and gradually 
decreasing in length, the 11th longer and stouter than the 10th, 
more or less infuscate from 3rd to 10th. Thorax transverse, before 
the base with a smooth shining keel with a fovea on either side, 
sculpture as on the head. Elytra more closely and somewhat 
rugosely punctured. Abdomen with the usual imbricate sculpture 
and long yellow pubescence. 

$. Sixth ventral segment slightly emarginate. 

Chakrata District; Sainj Khud and Binal Gad, 6500 
feet. * 

Oedichirus elegans n. sp. 

Shining red, the elytra (except the posterior border) and the last 
three abdominal segments black; antennae testaceous, the 3rd to 
6th joints infuscate; legs testaceous, the apex of the anterior and 
intermediate, and the distal half of the posterior femora, black. 
Length 8 mm. 

Head (with eyes) a litile broader than the thorax, transversely 
suborbioular, the disc with seven or eight puneturcs more or less 
arranged in a circle, behind the eyes and before the base with a 
few minute jinnclures, setose; antennae slender, all the joints longer 
than broad, gradually decreasing in length from the 4th to the 
8th; palpi testaceous, the last two joints infuscate. Thorax'longer 
than broad, widest in front and narrowed behind, the disc on either 
side with a row of seven punctures of which the anterior two pairs 
are smaller and nearer each other and the middle hne than the 
posterior series; the sides each with three larger punctures; setose. 
Elytra broader and about as long as the thorax, the sides rounded, 
the apical margin broadl}’^ red, coarsely and not closely punctured, 
posteriorly impunctate, setose. Abdomen with the individual 
segments closely tnsenally punctured, strongly setose. 

(J. Sixth ventral g^egment semicircularly emarginate. 

Mussorie District; Arni Gad. 

Paederus nigripennis n. sp. 

Red, shining, the elytra and last two abdominal segments black; 
antennae, palpi and legs testaceous, the intermediate joints of the 
former iiifuscate. Length 7 mm. 

Very similar in build to P. havdii Fairm., but smaller and narrower 
and differently coloured. Head red, transverse, as broad as the 
thorax, postocular area broadly rounded, with fine, sparing setiferous 
punctures, mandibles red; antennae rather short, the 3rd joint 
longer than the 2nd, 4th to 10th joints all slightly longer than 
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broad, gradually decreasing in length, the 11th longer than 10th. 
Thorax red globose, oval, the sides not margined, finely and sparingly 
punctured and with rather long black setae. Scutellum r^. 
Elytra black, scarcely as long as the thorax, very slightly widened 
behind, coarsely, closely, rugosely punctured and with erect and 
semi-erect black setae. Abdomen very finely and sparingly 
punctured, with long black semi-erect setae. 

Siwaliks; Kheri Rau. Mussorie; Kemti Falls. 

Stilicopsis dorsolineata n. sp. 

Dark brown or blackish, the vertex of the head and a line along 
the middle of the thorax ferruginous; elytra testaceous each with 
a large ill-defined brown spot on the disc; antennae and legs tes¬ 
taceous. Length 4 mm. 

Differs from 8, sfngella Fauv., in the colour, in the rather more 
slender build, more slender antennae, the head less abruptly, more 
broadly rounded behind the eyes and the coarser umbilicate sculpture 
of the head and thorax. Head (excluding eyes) a little longer than 
broad, shghtly narrowed anteriorly, the eyes prominent, the pos¬ 
terior angles broadly rounded, disc with indeterminate ferruginous 
spot, the whole surface with rather coarse umbilicate sculpture; 
antennae short, 2nd joint shorter than 3rd, 3rd to 8th longer than 
broad gradually decreasing m length, 9th and 10th about as long 
as broad, 11th longer than 10th. Thorax longer than broad, 
narrower than the head, widest at the rounded anterior angles, 
from thence obliquely narrowed to the neck, dark brown or blackish 
with ill-defined median ferruginous band from base to apex; 
anterior angles with two long black setae; sculpture as on the 
head. Elytra broader, but scarcely longer than the thorax, tes¬ 
taceous, with a large brown spot on the disc of each, puncturation 
moderately fine and close, the sides with four or five black setae. 
Abdomen darker or hghter brown, finely and very closely punctured 
on the first three (visible) segments, gradually more finely and 
sparingly behind. 

(J. Fifth ventral segment triangularly produced m the middle of 
the posterior border; 6th ventral segment deeply, triangularly 
emarginate. 

Dehra Dun; Mussorie District; Ami Gad. 

Stilicus plaglatus n. sp. 

Black, opaque, abdomen brown; elytra shining largely testaceous; 
antennae short, ferrugmous; legs testaceous. Length 6*6 mm. 
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Near velutimis Fauv., but the head more transverse, eyes 
smaller, thorax shorter and broader, the elytra differently coloured 
and much less finely punctured. Head black, opaque, suborbioulor, 
nearly as broad as the elytra, eyes moderate, the posterior angles 
broadly rounded, the base slightly emarginate; sculpture dense, 
fine and umbilicate; antennae with the 3rd joint longer than 2nd, 
4th to 8th longer than broad, decreasing in length, 9th and 10th 
as long as broad. Thorax narrower than the head, widest at the 
rounded anterior angles, from thence obliquely truncate to the 
neck, posteriorly more gradually narrowed in a straight line; disc 
without trace of raised line, the whole surface sculptured like the 
head but more coarsely. Elytra a little broader and longer than 
the thorax, as long as broad, the base, shoulder and greater part 
of the disc testaceous, the epipleura (nearly to the shoulder), pos¬ 
terior border and postero-extemal angle broadly blacldsh, sometimes 
with the extreme apical margin and the apex of the postero-extemal 
angle testaceous, rather finely and closely punctured. Abdomen 
pitchy-brown, extremely finely and closely punctured and pubescent 
throughout. 

Dehra Dun. I have only found this species frequenting 
the broken comb after excavating the nosts of Hodotermes 
chesus. 


Stilicus praelongus n. sp. 

Elongate, black, moderately shinuig, head suborb]cular; elytra 
and abdomen subaeneous; antennae short, ferruginous; femora 
reddish-brown, tibiae ferruginous. Length 6*2 mm. 

Near 8. mbtilis Er., but differing in the narrower build but 
broader, more transverse head, larger more prominent eyes, nar¬ 
rower, more shining more coarsely sculptured thorax with very 
distinct smooth central line, the coarsely punctured elytra and the 
more finely punctured abdomen. Head large, suborbicular, broader 
than the thorax, the eyes large and rather prominent, the post¬ 
ocular region and the base coarctate, sculpture rather fine, irregu¬ 
larly longitudinally strigose, scarcely umbilicate; labrum 4-dentate, 
the two median teeth larger than the lateral; antennae short, the 
3rd joint longer than the 2nd, 4th to 6th longer than broad decreasing 
in length, 7th and 8th as long as broad, 9th and 10th slightly 
transverse. Thorax longer than broad, oval, with rather broad 
shining impunctate space in the middle line, abbreviated in front 
and behind, the sculpture similar to that of the head. Elytra a 
little wider and a little longer than the thorax, much longer than 
broad, rather more shining than the thorax, moderately coarsely. 
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closely punctured. Abdomen n^u*ly parallel, extremely finely and 
moderately closely punctured and pubescent throughout, the bases 
of the anterior segments with coarse punctures. 

A single $ example. 

Simla District; Narkanda, 9200 feet above the sea. 
Stilieus lithoeharoides n. sp. 

Head black, thorax dark brown, moderately shining; elytra 
testaceous, abdomen blackish; antennae brown, legs testaceous. 
Length 4*75 mm. 

In general appearance resembles a LAthochans of the ochracea 
group, but the slender neck indicates its position as a Stihcus. 
Head transversely subquadrate, a little broader than the thorax, 
the temples about as long as the eyes and slightly dilated, the 
posterior angles rounded, the base emarginate, vertex with a very 
short raised line, eyes rather large and prominent; the surface very 
sparingly, exceedmgly finely punctured and very finely alutaceous, 
the puncturation much closer and more distinct in front; antennae 
with the 2nd joint shorter than the 3rd, 4th to 6th a little longer 
than broad, gradually decreasing in length, 7th and 8th about as 
long as broad, 9th and 10th slightly transverse. Thorax as long as 
broad, the anterior angles rounded, obliquely truncate to the neck, 
very slightly, straightly narrowed postenorly to the rounded angles; 
disc with obsolete smooth median line feebly sulcate behind, 
extremely finely and sjiarmgly punctured, very finely alutaceous. 
Elytra a httle broader and longer than the thorax, slightly longer 
than broad, testaceous, scarcely mfuscate posteriorly, moderately 
shining, extremely finely and rather closely punctured. Abdomen 
brownish-black, exceedmgly finely and closely punctured and very 
finely pubescent throughout. 

Mussorie District; Arni Gad. 

Medon (s. str.) parkeri n. sp. 

Black, rather shining, finely pubescent, head subquadrate, 
moderately coarsely, closely punctured; eyes small; thorax trans¬ 
verse, narrower than the head, very closely, less coarsely punctured 
than the head and with a smooth median line; elytra a little longer 
than the thorax, very closely and more finely punctured; abdomen 
very finely and closely punctured and pubescent, the posteltior 
margin of 6th segment obscurely ferruginous; antennae ferruginous; 
legs dark brown. Length 8 mm. 

Very near M, flmipee Motsch., exactly similar in size and build, 
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but the puncturation throughout is distinctly closer. Head large, 
subquadrate, very slightly widened behind, the temples long, the 
posterior angles briefly rounded, the base truncate, anterior margin 
elevated, impunctate, the front obsoletely, triangularly impressed 
with a row of moderate punctures behind the elevated anterior 
margin, vertex with impunctate space, otherwise moderately coarsely 
and closely punctured; antennae with the 2nd joint shorter than 
3rd, 4th to 10th oval, gradually decreasing in length, 11th longer 
than the 10th. 

Almora; Zodh. Collected by Mr. E. N. Parker, I.F.S. 

Medon (s. str.) castaneipenne n. sp. 

Moderately shining, head and thorax black, closely and finely 
punctured, eljdra castanooiis or reddish testaceous finely and closely 
punctured; abdomen brown; antennae, palpi and legs testaceous. 
Length 6 mm. 

Build and colour of M, picea Kr., but much less shining, much 
more finely and densely punctured and with the head shorter and 
broader. Head a little broader than the thorax, transversely 
subquadrate, the base slightly emargmate, the posterior angles 
briefly rounded, eyes small; very finely and very closely punctured; 
antennae with the 3rd joint scaicely longer than the 2nd, 4th and 
5th scarcely longer than broad, 6th and 7th as long as broad, .8th 
to 10th transverse. Thorax slightly transverse, anterior angles 
obtuse, from thence obliquely truncate to the neck, posteriorly with 
the sides straight and very slightly naiTowed, before the base in 
the middle with short, fine sulcatc impunctate line, slightly impressed 
on either side, the puncturation as on the head. Elytra broader 
and a little longer than the thorax, closely and much more finely 
punctured. Abdomen extremely finely, closely punctured and 
finely puliescent throughout. 

<J. Sixth ventral segment very slightly emarginate. $. Sixth 
ventral segment rounded. 

Siwaliks; Kheri Rau, Mohan Rau. 

Medon (s. str.) umbilicatus n. sp. 

Black, moderately shining, abdomen pitchy; head and thorax 
closely, moderately finely, umbihcately punctured; antennae and 
legs ferruginous. Length 6 to 5*5 mm. 

Differs from the preceding in the colour, less transverse head, 
narrower thorax and the umbilicate puncturation. Head black, 
as broad as long, broader than the thorax, the eyes small, the 
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temples long, scarcely widened, the posterior angles rather briefly 
rounded, closely covered with rather fine umbilicate punctures; 
antennae with 3rd jomt distinctly longer than 2nd, 4th to 6th 
longer than broad gradually decreasing in length, 7th as broad as 
long, 8th to 10th shghtly transverse. Thorax scarcely transverse, 
anterior angles obtuse, obhquely truncate to the neck, the sides 
straight and but little narrowed behind, disc with narrow median 
shining line throughout, the rest of the surface closely, umbilicately 
punctured, the punctures a little larger than on the head and with 
a tendency to coalesce. Elytra a little broader and longer than 
the thorax, finely, closely, asperately punctured. Abdomen very 
finely and closely punctured and pubescent throughout. 

(J. Fifth ventral segment very broadly, deeply semicircularly 
eraarginate; 6th deeply semicircularly emarginate. 

Mussorie, Chakrata and Simla Districts. 

Medon (s. str.) niger n. sp. 

Black, shining, bead and thorax moderately coarsely, closely, 
umbihcately punctured; antennae ferruginous; legs testaceous. 
Length 4*76 mm. 

Very similar in build to M, piceus Kr., but differing in colour and 
the much coarser puncturation. Hoad quadrate, very shghtly 
transverse, as broad as the thorax, the temples parallel, the posterior 
angles briefly rounded, puncturation moderately coarse, finely 
umbilicate, closer at the sides than on the disc, the sides setiferous. 
Antennae with 3rd joint a little longer than 2nd, 4th and 5th a 
little longer than broad, 6th to 8th about as long as broad, 9th and 
10th slightly transverse. Thorax scarcely transverse, the sides 
straight but slightly narrowed behind, the disc with a smooth 
median hne throughout, the puncturation similar to, but rather 
finer than that of the head, sides setose. Elytra a little longer 
and broader than the thorax, rather less shining, closely, finely, 
somewhat asperately punctured. Abdomen less shining, very 
finely and closely punctured and pubescent throughout. 

(J. Fifth ventral segment with small crescentic emargination, the 
posterior border on either side with a row of short, stiff setae; 
6th segment more deeply subtriangularly emarginate. 

Mussorie, Chakrata and Simla Districts. 

Medon (s. str.) beesoni n. sp. 

Shining red, elytra fuscous, the base narrowly, the apex more 
broadly reddish-testaceous; abdomen brown; antennae and legs 
reddish-testaceous. Length 3*5 mm. 
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Similar in colour and build to M, discipennis Fauv., but smaller 
and the punoturation of the head and thorax very much finer 
and closer. Head red, shining transversely quadrate as broad as 
the thorax, the posterior angles rectangular, temples straight, 
parallel, the base emarginate, very finely, closely punctured and 
with some fine black setae; gular sutures fused; antennae short, 
2nd joint shorter than 3rd, 4th slightly, 6th and 6th scarcely longer 
than broad, 7th to 10th transverse. Thorax distinctly transverse, 
widest at the anterior angles, the sides straight behind, posterior 
angles roimded, disc with fine smooth median line throughout, 
puncturation as on the head, sides setiferous. Elytra as wide as 
and distinctly longer than the thorax, shining, very finely and 
closely punctured. Abdomen reddish, extremely finely and closely 
punctured, finely pubescent. 

(J. Sixth ventral segment broadly, slightly emarginate. 

Singhbhum (Bihar and Orissa). Dr. C. F. C. Beeson. 

Medon (s. str.) asperulus n. sp. 

Head black, subquadrate, opaque, very densely and finely 
asperate, the disc with trace of smooth line; thorax pitchy-black, 
nearly opaque with fine smooth median line throughout and similar 
sculpture to the head. Elytra ferruginous red, nearly opaque, 
densely and more finely asperate than the fore-parts; abdomen 
pitchy exceedingly finely and densely punctured and pubescent; 
antennae and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 6*5 mm. 

This insect differs from M, birmanus Fauv., only in the more 
opaque head and the rather coarser and denser sculpture of the 
fore-parts and in the (J characters by the excision of the 6th ventral 
segment being crescentic and not angulate. 

Cliakrata District; Sijla Gad, Mohna, Bangar, 6000 to 
6000 feet above the sea. 

Medon (s. str.) rufoferrugineus n. sp. 

Ferruginous red, slightly shining; abdomen reddish-brown; 
antennae and legs reddish-testaceous. Length 5 mm. 

Larger and more robust than if. opacellua Fauv., of brighter 
colour, with shorter, broader, less convex head and more briefiy 
rounded posterior angles. Head transverse, subquadrate, a little 
wider than the thorax, eyes small, temples nearly parallel, the 
posterior angles briefiy rounded, base emarginate, vertex with 
minute shining plaque, the rest of the surface densely and finely 
granular, a little coarser towards the front, finely setiferous;^ 
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antennae with 3rd joint distinctly longer than 2nd, 4th to 8th 
longer than broad, gradually decreasing in length, 9th and 10th as 
long as broad. Thorax as long as broad, scarcely narrowed behind, 
obliquely truncate in front, with smooth shining median line 
throughout, lightly impressed on either side before the base, densely 
and finely granular but less densely than the head, finely setiferous. 
Eljiira as long as and a httle broader than the thorax, less shining; 
densely, finely, asperately punctured. Abdomen densely, finely 
and closely punctured and pubescent throughout. 

(J. Sixth ventral segment with small crescentic emargmation. 

Mussorie District; Ami Gad, Kemti Falls, Keyarkuli. 

Medon (s. str.) dolorosus n. sp. 

Entirely black, greasy-lustrous, the head and thorax densely and 
finely granulate, the elytra densely and finely asperately punctured; 
thorax with smooth central line more or less obsolete in front; 
antennae ferruginous; legs reddish testaceous. Length 4 mm. 

Size and build of M, opacellus Fauv., but entirely differently 
coloured, the head a little smaller and the sculpture generally dis¬ 
tinctly finer. Head a httle wider than the thorax, slightly trans¬ 
verse, the eyes rather small, the temples a little widened behind, 
the posterior angles rather broadly rounded, the base slightly 
emargmate, extremely finely and closely granulate; antennae 
with the 3rd joint distinctly longer than the 2nd, 4th and 5th a 
little longer than broad, 6th as long as broad, 7th to 10th transverse. 
Thorax slightly longer than broad, the sides straight, scarcely 
narrowed behind, disc with narrow smooth line before the base, 
more or less obsolete in front, impressed on either side behind, 
densely but rather less finely granulate than the head. El 3 i}ra 
distinctly longer and a little wider than the thorax, densely and 
finely asperately punctured. Abdomen extremely finely and 
closely punctured and pubescent throughout. 

Mussorie District; Kaligad. 

Medon (s. str.) exasperatus n. sp. 

Opaque, black, elytra pitchy obscurely lighter at the shoulders, 
abdomen brown the last segment fusco-testaceous; head, thorax 
and elytra finely and densely granulate; antennae and legs reddish- 
testaceous. Length 4*5 mm. 

Smaller than M, asperulua m. differently coloured, the head with 
less briefly rounded posterior angles, wider, more definite smooth 
median thoracic line and more coarsely sculptured el3rtra. Head 
transversely subquadrate as broad as the thorax, the posterior 
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angles rather briefly rounded, the base emarginate, eyes small; 
densely and finely granulate; antennae with the 3rd joint a little 
longer than 2nd, 4th and 5th a little longer than broad, 6th to 8th 
as long as broad, 9th and 10th transverse. Thorax slightly trans¬ 
verse, elightly narrowed behind, the sides straight, the posterior 
angles rounded, disc with narrow smooth shining line (sulcate 
behind) from base to apex, slightly impressed on either side of the 
middle before the base, sculpture as on the head. Elytra as wide 
as and a little longer than the thorax, densely, finely, asperately 
punctured. Abdomen narrowed behind, densely, very finely 
punctured and finely pubescent throughout. 

cJ. Sixth ventral segment broadly, feebly emarginate. 

Mussorie District; Ami Gad. Chakrata District; Mohna, 
5000 feet above the sea. 

Medon (s. str.) ehatterjeei n. sp. 

Nearly opaque, narrow, pointed posteriorly, subdepressed, dull 
ferruginous red, abdomen brown; head and thorax densely and 
finely granulate; antennae, palpi and legs testaceous. Length 
3 mm. 

Head transversely subquadrate as broad as the thorax, eyes 
rather small, temples parallel, the posterior angles briefly rounded, 
base emargmate, densely and finely granulate; antennae with the 
3rd joint scarcely longer than 2nd, 4th to 6th longer than broad, 
the following as long as broad. Thorax distinctly transverse, the 
sides shghtly narrowed behind, the anterior angles obtuse, the 
posterior bnefly rounded, disc with naiTOw shining line posteriorly, 
rather more strongly granulate than the head, the sides with a few 
black setae. Elytra a little longer and broader than the thorax, 
longer than broad, finely, densely, asperately punctured. Abdomen 
gradually narrowed behmd, extremely finely and moderately 
closely punctured, finely, moderately closely pubescent. 

(J. Sixth ventral segment slightly emarginate. 

Debra Dun; Mussorie District; Ami Gad, Kemti Falls. 
Neosolebus n. gen. 

Facies of Euaderus Shp., but differs in the non-bilobed labrum, 
it would also appear similar in aspect to Lobochilus Bemh., but 
likewise to diff^ in the structure of the labrum. 

Head larg^ tbe eyes very large, the temples scarcely indicated, 
the base truncate, the neck about Jrd its width, the gular sutures 
somewhat obsolete, entirely separated, divergent behind, the gular 
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plate impunotate. Labnim transverse feebly emarginate m the 
middle without trace of teeth. Mandibles sharply pointed, the 
right with four, the left with three short sharp teeth. Maxillary 
palpi with the Ist joint very short, 2nd lightly curved, gradually 
widened apically, 3rd long oval, as long as but wider than the 
preceding, the apex truncate, the 4th very minute, subulate. Outer 
lobe of maxilla broad, strongly ciliate apically; inner lobe broad, 
triangular strongly cihate apically and internally. Labial palpi 
with the 1st joint small, the 2nd stout, oval, about twice as long as 
broad, the 3rd subulate about half as long as the preceding. Tongue 
semicircular, membranous, largely corneous along the middle and 
with a strong bifid process on either side. Paraglossae veil devel¬ 
oped, elongate strongly cihate. Prosternum obtusely keeled in 
the middle; epipleurae triangular, well developed. Mesosternal 
process short and pomted, the mtermediate coxae contiguous for 
the greater part. Metasternum tmneate not reaching the meso¬ 
sternal process. Tibiae very finely setose. Tarsi 5, 5, 5, the 4th 
joint simple; anterior not dilated, short, the joints gradually decreas¬ 
ing in length from 1st to 4th; intermediate tarsi a httle longer but 
similarly constructed; posterior more than half as long as the 
tibia, the 1st joint a little longer than the 2nd, gradually decreasing 
m length to the 4th. 

Genotype : fortepunciatus. In the large head and very 
large eyes the genus recalls the sub-genus Haphirus. 

Neoselerus fortepunctatus n. sp. 

Black, shining head and thorax very coarsely and closely punc¬ 
tured; elytra longer than the thorax, dark brown moderately 
finely and closely punctured; antennae more or less infuscate; 
legs testaceous. Length 2*75 to 3 mm. 

Head large, transversely suborbicular, eyes very large, prominent, 
temples scarcely indicated, base truncate, the whole surface except 
a small smooth median space posteriorly, covered with very large 
and close punctures, which are a little smaller against the eyes and 
posteriorly; antennae moderate, the 3rd joint scarcely shorter 
than the 2nd, 4th and 5th shghtly longer than broad, 6th to 10th 
about as long as broad. Thorax narrower than head, quadrate, 
about as long as broad, the anterior angles obtuse, from thence 
obhquely narrowed to the neck, posteriorly slightly, straightly 
narrowed to the rounded posterior angles; disc with smooth shining 
impunctate line behind and extendmg to the middle, otherwise 
covered with a close, coarse puncturation like the head; anterior 
angles with two black setae. Elytra scarcely broader but dis- 
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tinotly longer than the thorax, longer than broad, moderately finely 
and closely punctured, finely pubescent. Abdomen slightly and 
gradually narrowed behind, extremely finely and moderately closely 
punctured, shining, very finely pubescent, apex and sides with some 
fine black setae. 

(J. Fifth ventral segment simply and slightly emarginate; the 
6th rather deeply triangularly emarginate, 

Muasorie District; Arni Gad, Kemti Falls. Chakrata 
District; Khedar Khud. In stream moss. 

Neosclerus granulicollis n. sp. 

Black moderately shining; head very coarsely and closely 
punctured in front, less coarsely behind; thorax finely and closely 
granulate, with distinct smooth median Lne throughout; antennae 
testaceous the 1st joint mfuscate; legs brownish-testaceous. 
Length 2*76 mm. 

Differs from the j)receding iu the less transverse head which is 
also much more finely punctured behind, the shorttu antennae, 
longer, less shining, finely granulate thorax and the daiker legs. 
Head large, orbicular, the eyes very large, tem])lcs scarec'ly indicated, 
base truncate, in front very coarsely and closely punctured, giadually 
becoming loss coarse (but quite as close) iiosteriorly; anteniiae 
with 3rd joint a little shorter than 2nd, 4th to 6th a little longer 
than broad gradually decreasing in length, 7th and 8th about as 
long as broad, 9th and 10th shghtly transverse. Thorax a little 
longer than broad, narrower than the head, obliquely narrowed 
from the obtuse anterior angles to the neck, slightly straightly 
narrowed behind; middle of disc with smooth shming impunctate 
line throughout, the rest of the surface closely and finely granular. 
Elytra a little longer and wider than the thorax, longer than broad, 
finely closely and somewhat asperately punctured. Abdomen 
gradually narrowed behind, extremely finely, moderately closely 
punctured and pubescent, less closely behind; apex and sides 
finely setose. 

Mussorie District; Kaligad. Of similar habits to the 
preceding. 


Neoselerus frater n. sp. 

Black, moderately shining, the head finely and closely punctured, 
the front only with a few large punctures; thorax finely and closely 
granulate with obsolete less shining median line; antennae testaceous; 
legs brownish*testaceous. Length 2-76 mm. 
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Very near the preceding and differing only in the following 
respects, the head is less shining and is more closely and finely 
punctured than the posterior part of the head in the preceding 
species with only a few coarse punctures m front, the thorax is 
less shining, the median line much less distinct and scarcely shining. 

Mussorie District; Kaligad. In stream moss. 

Domene (s. str.) aeneipennis n. sp. 

Head bluo-black, nearly opaque; thorax shining blue-black; 
elytra green-bronze shinmg; antennae, palpi and legs black. Length 
7*5 mm. 

Head broader than the thorax, orbicular, the eyes \ory large and 
prominent, the postocular area coarctaie with the base, a small 
spot on the vertex and a transverse area between the antennae 
shining blue-black, the rest of the surface nearly opaque, moderately 
finely and very closely punctured, setiferous; antennae rather 
slender, the 3id joint longei than the 2nd, 4th' to 10th all longer 
than broad, narro^^er at tlie bases, gradually decreasing in length, 
11th longer than 10th. Thorax a little longer than bioad, oval, 
narrower at the anterior than the posteiior border, shining, with 
a broad median impunctate space throughout, the rest of the 
surface with a double puncturation of moderately fine to moderately 
coarse points rathei closely placed, setiferous. El 3 rtra broader and 
a good deal longer than the thorax, shining bronze-green, coarsely, 
closely seriately punctuied, the posterior-external angles and 
epipleurae irregularly and loss coarsely punctured. Abdomen 
shining nigro-aeneoiis, exceedingly finely and closely punctured 
and pubescent m front, more sparingly behind. 

One $ example. 

Mussorie District; Kaligad. 

Domene (Ennalagium) indicum n. sp. 

Black, subopaque, head and thorax very finely and densely 
punctured; elytra yet more finely punctured; antennae black, 
the last one or two joints obscure testaceous; legs reddish-brewn; 
tibiae darker. Length 6 mm. 

Head orbicular, broader than the thorax, eyes moderate, rather 
prominent, the postocular area coarctatc with the base, very finely 
and densely punctured throughout, finely setose and pubescent; 
antennae moderate, the 3rd joint longer than 2nd, 4th to 6th equal, 
longer than broad, 7th to 10th subequal oval, 11th as long as 10th. 
Thorax a little longer than broad, widest at the rounded anterior 
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angles, obliquely truncate to the neck, the sides nearly straight 
and moderately narrowed behind, middle of disc with narrow 
smooth shining line throughout, otherwise densely and more finely 
punctured than the head. El 3 d)ra a little longer and wider than 
the thorax, rather more shining, much more finely and not so 
densely punctured as the thorax. Abdomen pitchy, opaque, 
exceedingly finely and closely punctured and finely pubescent 
throughout. 

(J. Fifth ventral segment with crescentic emargination; 6th 
triangularly excised. 

Mussorie District; Kaligad. 

Domene (Ennalagium) castaneipenne n. sp. 

Very similar to the preceding, but differing in the following 
respects: the temples are more parallel, the posterior angles, 
although broadly rounded are scarcely coarctate with the base, 
the antennae are ferruginous, the thorax pitchy-brown, the legs 
testaceous, the elytra castancous and not quite so finely punctured 
and the abdomen reddish-brown. 

cJ. Fifth ventral segment with small crescentic emargination 
with parallel-sided miprcssion in front of it, the sides of the impres¬ 
sion bordered with minute black aspenties; 6th ventral segment 
triangularly excised. 

Siwaliks; Mohan Eau, Malhan Range. 

Lathrobium (Lobrathium) nigerrimum n. sp. 

Black, very shinmg; head and thorax very sparmgly punctured; 
elytra with four rows of punctures; antennae and palpi ferruginous; 
legs yellow, the anterior femora and all the tibiae more or less 
brownish-yellow. Length 8 mm. 

Head slightly transverse, subquadrate, scarcely as broad as the 
thorax, the eyes large, their diameter much greater than the length 
of the parallel temples, posterior angles rounded; sculpture con¬ 
sisting of three large punctures placed longitudinally at the base 
of the antennal tuberosity on either side, three juxta-ocular, two 
or three temporal, and a larger one between the postero-internaJ 
border of the eye and the vertex but nearer the former. Antennae 
with all the joints longer than broad and narrowed at their bases. 
Thorax subquadrate, scarcely longer than broad, widest at the 
bnelly rounded anterior angles, the sides gradually narrowed m a 
straight line to the rounded posterior angles, disc on either side with 
a row of five moderate punctures, externally with four others, of 
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which the anterior situated near the anterior margin is the largest 
and more distant from the rest of the series, between these and the 
middle of the lateral margin is a group of three others close together. 
Elytra as long as but a httle broader than the thorax, about as long 
as broad, the reflexed margin finely keeled throughout, between 
this and the suture with four rows each consisting of eight or nine 
punctures, those of the discal and humeral rows larger than the 
others, the sutural row smallest and more closely placed. Abdomen 
black and shming, moderately finely and moderately closely punc¬ 
tured on the first three segments, more finely and sparingly on the 
following, finely and rather sparingly pubescent, finely setiferous 
at the sides posteriorly and the apex. 

(J. Sixth ventral segment with deep narrow parallel-sided excision. 

Siwaliks; Mussorie District; Ami Gad, Ealigad. 

Lathrobium (Lobratbium) triste n. sp. 

Entirely black, shining; antennae and palpi fusco-ferruginous; 
femora black, tibiae and tarsi brown. Length 8*75 mm. 

Head orbicular, as broad as the thorax, eyes moderate; a small 
space on the vertex and the anterior border impunctate, the rest of 
the surface moderately coarsely, very closely punctured at the 
Bides and base, much less closely on the disc and in front, sides with 
a few black setae; neck broad. Antennae with 2nd joint shorter 
than 3rd, 4th to 10th oval narrowed at the base, gradually decreasmg 
in length, 11th a little longer than 10th. Thorax longer than 
broad, widest at the rounded anterior angles, the sides straight, a 
little narrowed behind; median hne smooth throughout, the rest 
of the surface modei*ately coarsely and rather closely punctured. 
Elytra a httle wider than and as long as the thorax, longer than 
broad, coarsely, closely subscrially punctured, the reflexed margin 
with longitudinal crest. Abdomen moderately finely, moderately 
closely punctured at the bases of the segments, closely and much 
more finely punctured elsewhere, the 5th and 6th segments very 
finely and less closely punctured, finely grey pubescent. 

(J. Fourth ventral segment with small median fovea; 5th with 
large horseshoe-shaped impression; 6th deeply, rather broadly 
excised, the apex of the excision rounded. 

Chakrata District; Manjgaon, Dodora Khud, ChulU 
Khud, 6600 to 8000 feet above the sea. 

Lathrobium (Lobratiiium) badium n. sp. 

Shining, red, elytra black, abdomen brownish-red, the apex 
blackish; antennae reddish-brown; legs yellow. Length 9 mm. 

TRANS, ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS I, II (AUGUST) O 
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Head orbicular mder than the thorax, the neck broad, eyes 
moderate, the sides and base densely, moderately finely punctured, 
the disc and sides of the front much less densely, the anterior border, 
a triangular space in front and one on the vertex impunctate. An> 
tennae with 3rd joint longer than 2nd, 4th to 10th all longer than 
broad, narrowed at the bases, 11th as long as 10th. Thorax longer 
than broad, widest at the broadly rounded anterior angles, the 
sides almost straight and gradually narrowed posteriorly, median 
line impunctate throughout, the rest of the surface moderately 
finely, closely punctured, rather more finely and closely at the sides. 
Elytra a little longer and broader than the thorax, distinctly longer 
than broad, the reflexed margin with longitudinal crest, rather 
coarsely, closely subserially punctured. Abdomen at the bases 
of the segments closely and moderately finely punctured, the rest 
very finely and rather closely punctured and pubescent, much 
more sparingly on the last segment. 

cj. Third and 4th ventral segments longitudinally impressed in 
middle; 5th with broader and deeper impression; 6th more narrowly 
impressed throughout, the sides of the impression densely clothed 
with black asperities, the posterior margin deeply semicircularly 
excised. 

Mussorie District; Dhobi Ghat, Keyarkuli, 6000 feet 
above the sea. * Dehra Dun District; Nim Nadi, Song 
River. 


Lathrobium (Lobrathium) cyllndrieolle n. sp. 

Head dark red, thorax and abdomen black, the apex of the latter 
red; elytra red; antennae brown; legs reddish-yellow. Length 
6 mm. 

Head subquadrate wider than the thorax, a little longer than 
broad, the eyes rather small, temples long, the posterior angles rather 
broadly rounded, the anterior border, antennal tuberosities and a 
space on the vertex impunctate, the front sparingly punctured, 
the rest of the surface closely and moderately coarsely punctured. 
Antennae with 3rd joint longer than 2nd, 4th to 10th all longer than 
broad, the penultimate twice as long as broad, 11th as long as 10th. 
Thorax narrow, cylindrical, the sides parallel, the anterior angles 
broadly rounded, medially with longitudinal impimctato space 
throughout; externally with a more or less defined narrow impunc- 
tate space not extending to the anterior border, the rest of the* 
surface closely and moderately coarsely punctured like the head. 
Elytra much broader and a little longer than the thorax, longer 
than broad, the reflexed sides with a longitudinal keel evanescent 
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towards the shoulders, coarsely closely subseriately punctured. 
Abdomen black, posterior margin of 5th and whole of 6th segments 
red, moderately finely and moderately closely punctured, more 
finely and sparingly on the last two segments; finely pubescent. 

cJ. Fifth ventral segment broadly longitudinally impressed, the 
fundus impunctate, the sides furnished with black aspenties moder¬ 
ately closely placed; 6th ventral segment deeply longitudinally 
impressed throughout, the impression densely covered with black 
asperities, the posterior margin crescentically excised, the border 
of the excision smooth. 

Dehra Dun District; Nun Nadi. 

Pseudobium semiflavum n. sp. 

Shining, head, thorax and elytra yellow, the base of the latter 
subseriately punctured, the thorax with the sides uniformly punc¬ 
tured; abdomen black or pitchy; antennae and legs yellow. 
Length 4*25 mm. 

A smaller, more fragile insect than P. laeviventre Champ., differently 
coloured and with much more closely punctured fore-parts. Head 
oblong, wider than the thorax, the eyes small, the temples long, 
parallel, the posterior angles rounded, closely and moderately 
finely punctured, the puncturation of the temples rather finer. 
Antennae with 3rd joint longer than 2nd, 4th to 10th all longer than 
bi*oad, a little narrowed at the bases, 11th as long as 10th. Thorax 
much longer than broad, narrow and cylindrical, disc with narrow 
impunctate median space throughout, the rest of the surface closely 
and rather more finely punctured than the head. Elytra broader 
and a little longer than the thorax, much longer than broad, closely 
and finely punctured, the puncturation at the base subseriate and 
rather less fine. Abdomen finely and rather ^closely punctured, 
pubescence grey, rather long and coarse. 

Dehra Dun District; Song River. 

Pseudobium assimile n. sp. 

Shining, head, thorax and elytra yellow, the latter seriately punc¬ 
tured, sides of thorax with narrow impunctate space; abdomen 
pitch-brown; antennae and legs yellow. Length 4*5 mm. 

Very near the preceding, but the head is oval with the base 
truncate, the front and a narrow space on vertex is impunctate, 
the puncturation le^s fine and less close, the antennae shorter (but 
similarly constructed), the median impunctate space on the thorax 
is broader and limited externally by a row of numerous closely set 
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punctures, outside of which is another narrow impunctate space 
extending practically the whole length of the thorax, the rest of 
the surface closely and finely punctured, the elytra are seriately 
and less finely punctured up to the posterior third, the abdomen is 
very finely and much less closely punctured. 

Dehra Dun District; Motlironwala. 

Cryptobium eapitalis n. sp. 

Pitchy-black, scarcely shining, the posterior margin of the elytra, 
the posterior margin of 5th and whole of 6th abdominal segments, 
reddish-testaceous; antennae, palpi and mandibles ferruginous; 
legs pale yellow, the knees and tarsi infuscatc. Length 11-4 mm. 

Near f'. mntalor Fauv., but differs in the following respects; 
less shining, the head more finely punctured and the sides more 
parallel, the thorax narrower, more finely and closely punctured, 
the elytra more finely punctured with the posterior fifth testaceous 
and the cj characters. Head large, longer and broader than the 
thorax, oblong-ovate, only slightly widened behind the eyes, the 
posterior angles broadly rounded, the extreme front and antennal 
tuberosities shining and impunctate, the rest of the surface densely 
moderately coarsely rugulosely punctured, more finely but equally 
densely behind the eyes. Antennae long and slender, the 3rd joint 
twice as long as 2nd, all the rest elongate, the 10th half as long 
as 9th, as long as 11th, mandibles bidentate, the posterior tooth 
of the left bifid at apex. Thorax pitchy, nan owed and feebly 
sinuate behind, rather more shining than the head, with a narrow 
smooth impunctate median line posteriorly not extending beyond 
the middle and a small area on either side of the base shining and 
impunctate, the rest of the surface densely and more coarsely 
punctured than the head, moie rugulose at the sides. Elytra 
distinctly longer and broader than the thorax, much longer than 
broad, the refleved sides keeled, coarsely, rugosely punctured, the 
size of the punctures about the same as those of the thorax. 
Abdomen rather shining, sometimes pitchy, finely and closely 
punctured, rather more sparingly behind. 

cJ. Second and 3rd ventral segments each with a crescentic impres¬ 
sion in the middle open forwards; 6th triangularly impressed 
behind, moderately deeply and triangularly excised, the apex rounded, 

Siwaliks; Mohan Eau, Kheri Eau, 

Cryptobium bernhaueri n. sp. 

Black, shining, the eljtra shining red with the basal third black. 
Head in both sexes strongly dilated behind; antejuiae, palpi and 
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mandibles ferruginous; femora yellow, tibiae and tarsi brown. 
Length 10 mm. 

Var. distinctvm ; elytra black, the posterior border narrowly red. 
Head in both sexes broader than the thorax, much dilated behind 
the eyes (especially in cJ), a little longer than broad, posterior angles 
broadly rounded, front depressed between the antennal tuberosities, 
somewhat uneven at the sides, finely and moderately closely punc- 
tured medially, the postocular area closely and moderately coarsely 
punctured, the disc with a double puncturation of larger and smaller 
punctures rather closely placed, but becoming finer and more sparing 
towards the front, setose. Antennae with 4th to 10th joints all 
longer than broad, gradually decreasing in length, the 11th shorter 
than 10th; mandibles bidentate. Thorax narrowed behind, with 
broad median impunctate space throughout, externally with a 
narrower impunctate area not reaching the anterior border and 
separated from the median space by a row of closely set moderately 
large punctures, the rest of the surface except the posterior border 
rather coarsely and closely punctured. Elytra a bttle longer and 
broader than the thorax, closely, rather coarsely subrugulosely 
punctured, the reflexed sides carinate. Abdomen moderately 
finely, rather closely punctured, more finely and sparingly behind. 

cJ. Fifth ventral segment broadly and very feebly emarginate; 
6th narrowly and deeply excised, the apex of the excision rounded. 

Siwaliks; Nakraunda, Mohan Eau, Kheri Eau. Mus- 
sorie District; Kolhu Khet, Keyarknli. I have only met 
with the var. distinctum at Keyarknli, and no intermediate 
forms have been taken. 

Cryptobium humerale n. sp. 

Black, head opaque, thorax shining, elytra and abdomen moder¬ 
ately shining, the posterior margin and shoulders of the former 
reddish-testaceous, the posterior margins of the 5th and 6th segments 
of the latter testaceous; antennae, palpi and mandibles ferruginous; 
legs pale yellow, the knees slightly infuscate. Length 9 mm. 

Resembling in build C. marginatum Motsch., but larger, the head 
more oval, the posterior angles more broadly rounded, its sculpture 
and that of the thorax and elytra coarser, the latter also with dis¬ 
tinct yellow spot at the shoulders. Head oval, as long as but 
broader than the thorax, a little widened behind the eyes, the 
posterior angles strongly rounded, the whole of the front smooth 
and shining, deeply and broadly impressed on either side, the rest 
of the surface densely and moderately coarsely punctured. An¬ 
tennae with all the joints elongate, the 10th scarcely longer than 
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broad, as long as the llth. Thorax with sides slightly sinuate and 
narrowed behind, shining, the disc with narrow impunctate space 
throughout, otherwise coarsely and closely punctured. Elytra a 
little longer and broader than the thorax, longer than broad, the 
reflexed sides keeled, coarsely, closely, rugosely punctured. Abdo¬ 
men moderately finely, closely punctured, more sparingly behind. 

(J, Second and third ventral segments each with a smooth 
transverse keel in the middle; 6th with a very small triangular 
excision. 

Mussorie District; Aglar River. Kaligad, Keyarkuli. 

{To be continued.) 

August 30, 1924. 
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XII. A Envision of the Liphyrinae wiin 

of the structure of the pufarium o/Liphyra brassous 
and of the pufoe of Aslauga vininga and A. 
lamborni. (Lepidoptera). By G. T. Bethune- 
Baker, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

[Read October 1st, 1924.] 

Plates XIII-XXXVII. 

Five Text-figures. 

The lAphyrinae^ in which I include the genera Liphyra, 
Euliphyray Teratoneura, Aslauga and Paraslauga, are a 
distinct group and stand in ‘a somewhat isolated position 
among the other sub-families of the Lycaenidae ; structurally 
they all have twelve veins to the fore-wings, and in the male 
the fore legs are five-jointed as in the female. Most of the 
life-histories are now known, and aU have evolved the larval 
life in distinct, almost unique, and very special develop¬ 
ments. 

The family is confined to the Aethiopian, Oriental and 
Australian zoological regions, and the only one that is at 
all widely spread is the genus Liphyra, which extends from 
the Indian subregion, through the Malayan and Papuan, 
into the North and Eastern sections of the Australian 
area. 

The larval and pupal stages of several of the African 
species have been elucidated by Dr. Lamborn and the 
deeply regretted Dr. Farquharson, whilst my friend Dr. 
Eltringham lias figured and described much material, that 
was sent to Oxford by these two gifted observers; he has 
also been good enough to assist me in some of my prepara¬ 
tions. 

The underside pattern of Euliphyra and Teratoneura is 
nearest to that of Liphyra, and the larval and pupal history 
of Euliphyra is also near that of Liphyra, but the larval 
stage of Teratoneura, as observed and related by Farquhar¬ 
son, is perhaps the furthest away from that genus, the larva 
being nairy, like many Heterocera, and especially akin in 
appearance to the LymarUridae, so that neither the larval 
nor pupal stages have any resemblance to those sections 
TRANS. ENT. SCO. LOND, 1924. —PARTS IH, IV. (FeB. ’26) P 
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of the life-cycle of L, brassolisy and in contradistinction 
to most of the other caterpillars of this group the larvae 
are not carnivorous. 

The genera Aslauga and Paradauga are certainly dis¬ 
similar from Liphyra in pattern, whilst the larval and pupal 
states are likewise dissimilar, but the flat ventral surface 
of the pupa shows a development along similar lines; the 
caterpillars, according to Lambom, are carnivorous, and 
feed on Coccids. The neuration of the perfect insect 
shows a development evidently closely allied to Liphyra, 

In the larvae and pupae of Liphyra and Euliphyra we 
have an evolution of development extraordinarily similar, 
though they are geograplucally so far asunder. The 
larvae of both genera live in the midst of enemies, i,e, in 
ant’s-nests—species of the genus Oecophylla being the hosts 
in both cases; though in the genus Evliphyra (Trans. Ent. 
Soc. 1913, p. 450) the larvae succeeded in the extraordinary 
method of inducing the ants to feed them as they feed their 
own progeny, and this in spite of the fact that the ants 
are unfriendly and that apparently the larvae of the 
Evliphyra make no return at all. The larvae are protected 
by a hard covering, though less comjdete than that of 
Liphyra ; the pupae, however, are far from having developed 
the same perfect protection that obtains in the genus 
Liphyra, The larvae of Liphyra are fully protected by a 
case of impenetrable armour all over them, much in the 
same way as is a tortoise. They feed on the grubs of the 
ants by suction, not by mastication, and if an ant attacks 
them, the claspers being the only points of attack, the 
caterpillar merely stops, sits tight and withdraws its head; 
it is then invulnerable, and waits till the attacker retires. 
In the present state of our knowledge, the pupal stage is 
assumed under a quite unique state of development, for 
the change takes place within its own last larval skin 
(PI. XXIV, fig. 27); the pupa (PI. XIII) dehisces entirely 
within. The claspers, true legs, etc. (i,e, the whole of the 
soft ventral surface) are attached by silk to a leaf and soon 
become hard, so that the last larval skin forms a perfect 
protection from the ants; it is so hard that their mandibles 
are quite unable to make any effect on it. An equally 
unique protection also is afforded to the imagines on therr 
emergence from their chyrsalids. The abdomen is en¬ 
veloped entirely in a close covering of scales, each consisting 
of a flat more or less elliptical di^, at both ends of which 
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there is a fine, very long thread of softest silk, whilst the 
wings are also entirely covered by pure white scales of a 
somewhat fan-like shape, both of these being so slightly 
attached that the least touch detaches them. If, therefore, 
an ant attacks them, its frons and antennae at once become 
covered with these silky scales and the attacker is very 
quickly disconcerted and soon retires. 

The pattern and colour of the group is also different from 
that found in most Lycaenidae. L. brassolis is yellow and 
black, and is the largest known species of the whole super¬ 
family. Teratoneura is red and black, whilst Euliphyra 
is brown and white. Aslauga and Paraslauga are brown 
or steely blue. Sexual dimorphism is much less prominent 
than in any section of the Lycaenidae except perhaps the 
lApteninae and the Geridinae, 

Turning to the genitalia we find the other characters 
are on the whole confirmed by them. Evliphyra (PI. XIV, 
fig. 1) is developed on parallel Imes to Liphyra (PI. XVI, 
figs. 5 cJ 6 $), the tegumen, i.c. the tergite section, has a 
considerable rearward process in both genera, the saccus, 
sternite section, is well developed in each, whilst the clasps 
and aedoeagus are small in both genera. Teratoneura 
genitalia I have been unable to examine; it is very rare 
indeed in collections at present. 

The genitalia of Aslauga (Pis. XIV, fig. 2, and XV, 
figs. 3 and 4) and Paraslauga, following their other 
characters, are not so similar, being developed on different 
lines. The tegumen and girdle are of small dimensions, 
whilst the harpagines (clasps) and aedoeagus are larger 
proportionally; in fact, the latter is very long with a 
highly developed armature. 

It would appear, then, from the foregoing observations, 
and these will be confirmed by the succeeding descriptions 
of the structure of the various stadia in the life-histories, 
that the genus Liphyra is very primitive and very specialised. 
The adult larval stage shows development (in the crotchets, 
for instance) that only occurs in ordinary Plebeid or 
Polyommatine larvae that are just hatched. Euliphyra, 
as already explained, certainly approximates closer to' 
Liphyra than do the other three genera, and whilst Tera¬ 
toneura in its larval and pupal existence is the most diverse, 
yet in the imago it is as close, if not closer, in the approxi- 
notation of its pattern, to the genus Liphyra. I have 
already referred to the fact that the genus Aslauga is less 
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nearly allied, but it certainly belongs to this section of the 
Lycaenidae. 

The s)mon)any of the genera is very simple; the specific 
synonymy will be detailed under each species. 

Liphyra Westwood, was described by Westwood in 1864 
(Proc. Ent. Soo. Lond., p. 31), the type brassolis from Assam 
and Singapore being in the Hope Museum, Oxford. Sterosis 
rohusta Felder, is a synonym; it was described in the 

Reise Novara,’’ vol. ii, p. 219, in 1866. 

Euliphyra Holland, type mirifica Holland, was described 
in Psyche ” in 1890, p. 423, the type being in the Holland 
collection. E, leucyania Hew., type in the British Museum, 
belongs to the same genus. 

Teratoneura Dudgeon, was described in these Transactions 
for the year 1909 (Proceedings, li); the t 3 rpe isabeUae is in 
the British Museum. 

Aslauga Kirby, was described in the Ann. and Mag. of 
N. H. in 1890, p. 261; the only species named was marginalis ; 
this, however, is the female of vininga Hew., which therefore 
becomes the tyTpe, and is in the British Museum. 

Marginata Plotz and svhfulvida HolL, both of which are 
females, are cospecific with marginalis Kirby, and therefore 
sink as synomyms to vininga Hew. 

Paraslauga B-B. is a new genus described later on in this 
paper. 

The question now arises, Are there other genera that are 
allied to this group ? If we consider the fore legs we find 
that Dehneura, L^hYU)chnerm, Arrugia and Theclopsis, all 
have five articulations. Delimeura Trimen is in shape 
and habit so diverse, and its neuration is so different that 
it cannot have an alliance with the primitive, if specialised, 
group we are considering. For instance, Deloneura has 
the upper discocellular vein long, whilst in the Liphyrinae 
it is absent altogether, or most minute as in Aslauga) 
again, vein 5 is emitted from the upper angle of the cell in 
Deloneura and there are but eleven veins in the fore-wings, 
whilst in the group before us there are twelve veins, and 
vein 6 is emitted from, or very close to the middle of the 
cell. All point to there being no relationship between the 
two. 

Ijudmochnema^ of which I gave an account of the pupal 
skin in these Transactions last year, p. 106, has no near 
affinity with this group. I have shown (i.c.) that its 
characters are really Lycaenine; the neuration also con- 
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firmfi this, as it does also in the case of Arrugia, I have 
never been able to understand why Aurivillius has separated 
these two genera so widely. They both belong to the 
Lycaenine section with certain Plebeiid characters; their 
build and shape are somewhat similar and their genitala 
are developed on parallel lines. 

Theclopsis may possibly be allied to the Epitolinae, but 
certainly has no connection with Liphyra and its allies. 

The distribution of the group is limited; the genus 
Liphyra extends from the Oriental to the Australian region, 
occurring from Assam through Burma, Borneo, Celebes and 
many of the Malay Islands, into the Papuan subregion and 
so into Queensland, where it is not uncommon. 

The genera EuUphyra, Teratoneura, Aslauga and 
Paraslauga appear to be purely Aethiopian, and with the 
exception of Teratoneura and Aslauga would seem to be 
confined to West Africa. 

With the exception of A. vininga, which is not an uncom¬ 
mon insect, all the African species seem to be rare, being 
sent home in ones and twos in otherwise large collections, 
and the question arises as to the reason of it. Farquharson 
(Trans. Ent. Soc. 1921, p. 339) referring to his successful 
capture of the imago of Teratoneura isabellae with his 
finger and thumb, mentions the ‘‘ falling light,’’ and I am 
inclined to wonder whether this group of butterflies may 
not be more or less crepuscular. This would readily account 
for the rarity of capture of these interesting insects and 
I throw this thought out to collectors in these parts of the 
world. 


Euliphyra Holland. Plate XIV, fig. 1. 

Euliphyra Holland, “ Psyche,” 5, p. 423 (1890); id. Smith 
and Kirby, Rhop. Exot. Lycaenidae, Afr., p. 89 
(1893); id, Aurivillius, Rhop. Aethiop., p. 285 (1898); 
id, AuriviUius in Seitz, “Macrolep. World,” African 
Lycaenidae, p. 343, vol. v (1922). 

In the Transactions of the Entomological Society of 
London for the year 1913, p. 604, Professor Poulton and 
others dealt vdth this small genus of African insects and 
showed that there are but two species with one local race; 
they are— 
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EvUphyra Uucyania Hewitson. Type in the British 
Museum, and 

Euliphyra minjica mirifm Holland, hemtsoni Aurivillius 
being a synomym. 

Euliphyra mirifica sjostedti Aurivillius is the Cameroon 
race of mirifica. The neuration (Text-fig. 1) of this genus 
is practically the same as that of Liphyra^ vein 3 of the 
secondaries being emitted nearer the lower angle of the 
ceD than in Liphyra ; the shape of the wings is very closely 
similar also, the apex of the primaries is not produced out¬ 
wards so as to form a slight hook tip as in Liphyra, and in 
the secondaries there is a less pronounced tail-hke excurving 
at the end of vein la. 



Fio. 1 .—Evliphyra mirifica, Neuration. 


The genitalia in general formation follow more or less the pattern 
of Liphyra, the differences being in detail, not in principle. The 
tegumen, thrown unusually erect in the specimen photographed 
(PL XIV, fig. 1), is produced well forward, whilst the rearward part 
is extended backward as is the case with Liphyra, The falces are 
largish and strong; the cingulum is fairly erect and of moderate 
dimensions, and in the stemite the rear is developed into a well- 
marked saccus; the harpagines (clasps) are small somewhat oval 
with a slightly extended apex. The aedoeagus is small and simple. 
All these bear out the Liphyrine characteiistics. 
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l^rstoneura Dudgeon. 

Teratoneura Dugdeon, Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond., p. li (1909); 
id. Druce, Ent. Mo. Mag. 1912, p. 275,'PI. ix, fig. 1; 
id. Poulton, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1921, (pub. January 
1922), p. 339; id. td. Eltringham, p. 476, PI. xii, figs. 
7-9, 14, 15. 

The neuration of this genus is closely allied to that of Liphyra 
and Euliphyra; vein 6, however, of the primaries nses from the upper 




Fio, 2 .—Teratoneura isdbellae. 



Neuration. 


angle of the cell, whilst the curve of veins 2 and 3 is in the inverse 
direction to that obtaining in those genera, viz. they are concave 
to the inner margin, not to the costa; the shape of the hind-wing is 
also different, the costa being highly incurved, whilst the termen has 
its highest curve in the median area rather than in the radial area; 
veins 2 and 3 are stalked, and vein 8 follows the curve of the costa; 
the cells in both wings are both narrower and shorter than is the case 
in Liphyra. The second segments of the palpi are much swollen. 
The legs are somewhat thickened and the tibiae and tarsi of the hind 
pair appear to be sU^tly flattened. 
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Teratoneura isabellae Dudgeon. 

The unusual ooloration of this species makes it immediately 
recognisable from its allies. Both wings are red; the primaries with 
the cell, the costa to vein 3, the apex and the termen broadly brown; 
the secondaries are all red with the termen moderately broadly 
brown. The imderside is in both wings variegated brownish; in 
the primaries the red of the upperside showing through as yellowish- 
orange pale brown; in the secondaries there is a prominent irregular 
white stripe transversely crossing the wing from the apex to the 
middle of vein 1, and there are three subbasal white marks; the 
median area and the fold are irrorated pale grey. 

Hob. Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Buddu (Uganda) and the 
Congo. 

Type in the British Museum. 

Dr. Neave took a specimen of the species at Buddu, 
3700 feet in September 1911, and a few weeks before my 
friend Professor Blachier died I named a specimen for him 
among other insects that he told me came from the Upper 
Congo. 

Dr. Farquharson’s almost romantic discovery of the 
extraordinary Lymantrid-like larva is recorded in Pro¬ 
fessor Poulton’s paper (Z.c.) in these Transactions for 1921, 
and has been already referred to. 


Paraslauga gen. nov. 

Primaries sub-triangular, broad; costa well arched; termen well 
excised below the apex, produced strongly outwards in the median 
area, receding well basewards to the inner margin, which is straight. 
Secondaries of smallish dimensions, curved well outwards in the 
radial area, receding rapidly and slightly excised in the median area, 
and produced into a well-marked spatulate tail at the end of vein la; 
inner margin strongly excised for the terminal two-thirds, the basal 
third, t.c. the abdominal fold, produced into a deepish lobe. 

Neuration.—Primaries with vein la waved, vein 2 emitted at a 
third from the lower angle of the cell, 3 from before, but near, the 
lower angle, 4 from the lower angle, 5 from the middle of the disco- 
cellulars, 6 and 7 separately from the upper angle of the cell, 7 
terminating in the apex, 8 and 9 very short both from 7, 10 and 11 
free. Secondaries wil^ vein 1 highly waved and very short, la long, 
vein 2 from neaar the middle of the cell, 3 and 4 stalked, disoocellulars 
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Highly curved, 6 from their middle, 6 from the upper angle, 7 from 
in front of the angle, 8 highly curved and long. 



Fia. 3 .—Parashuga cephren. Neuration. 

Type. Paraslauga kaUimoides Schultze. 

The neuration is transitional towards Alsauga. 

Paraslauga kaUimoides Schultze. 

Aslauga kaUimoides Schultze, Ent. Rundsch (1912), p. 43; 
Aslauga ce^phren H. H. Druce, Ann. and Mag. N. H. 
(1913), p. 358; Alsauga kaUimoides and cephren 
Aurivillius in Seitz, “ Macrolep. World,” p. 343 (1920), 
vol. V, PI. 66c. 

A very dark indigo blue species in both wings, entirely 
uniform in colour and without markings. Underside 
suffused with dark reddish irrorations, which easily rub off; 
Druce’s type of cephren is a rather worn specimen. From 
Schultze’s description I feel quite convinced that cephren^ 
which my late friend Hamilton Druce described a year 
later than Schultze, must fall as a synonym to his species, 
I have six specimens of undoubted cephren in front of me, 
which vary somewhat “ inter se,” and I have no doubt that 
they are the same species; moreover, both come from the 
Cameroons. The neuration of this species is different 
from that of Aslauga, and I have therefore made it the type 
of the new genus Paraslauga, 

Druce (?.c.) stated that possibly his aura might prove to 
be the female of his cephren, both of which types are now 
before me; the latter was described as a male, but it is a 
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female. In this group the abdomens of both sexes are very 
stout, and it is often most difficult to tell, but after careful 
examination there is no doubt the type is a female, and I 
have a male also before me from Madame Fournier’s 
Collection, which is somewhat like the female in colour and 
size. 

The type of P. hallimoides is in the Berlin Museum, that 
of P. cephren in the Joicey Collection, and others are in the 
British Museum and my own collection, all coming from the 
Cameroons, 


Aslauga Kirby. 

Aslauga Kirby, Ann. and Mag. N. H. (1890), p. 261; 
id. Smith and Earby, Rhop. Exot. Lycaenidae, p. 83 
(1892); id. Rober ("Staud. and Schatz), Exot. Schm., 
ii, p. 282 (1892); id. Auriv. Rhop. Aethiop. p. 284 
(1898); id. Auriv., Seitz, “ Macrolep. World,” African, 
V. p. 312 (1920). 

The shape of the primaries is similar to that of Paraslaitga, except 
that the apex is not produced so long, i.e. it is not so strongly hook- 
tipped ; the secondaries are fuller and not produced into a spatulate 
tail at the anal angle, vein la merely terminating in a short tooth¬ 
like projection; the shape is very different from that of Paraslauga, 
being obtusely angled at the ajiex of the termen and again at vein 
3; the termen is slightly excised from vein 2 to the anal angle. The 
neuration is very similar, but in the pnmaries vein 7 is emitted from 
the upper margin of the cell (not from the angle) and ends on the 
termen well below the apex; in the secondaries veins 3 and 4 are 
emitted from the lower angle of the cell and are not stalked. 


i 


Fi0. 4 .—Aslaitga vining%^ Neuration, 
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Type. A. vininga Hewitson. 

Kirby created the genus for his rmrginalis, which would 
therefore be the type, but that is the female of vininga Hew., 
so that Hewitson’s species becomes the type. 

In Seitz’s Macrolepidoptera of the World,” (Z.c.) 
Aurivillius catalogues the following ten species, A, aura 
H. H. Druce, A, bella B-B., A, cephren H. H. Druce, 
A* Icallimoides Schiiltze, A. lamborni B-B., A. vininga 
Hew., A, leonae Auriv., A. pandora H. H. Druce, A. 
purpurascms Holland, and A. nmrshalli Butler. With the 
exception of A. kallimoides and A, leonae, I have examined 
in detail all these types, whilst I have a new species to 
describe in this paper from the Cameroons; so that I can 
compare in some detail, and with probable use, all the 
known species. 

Aslauga aura H. H. Druce, Ann. and Mag. N. H. (1913), 
p. 358; id, Aurivillius, “ Macrolep. World,” Airican 
section, p. 343 (1920). 

Druce described his type from a female specimen, but in 
Madame Fournier’s Collection there is a male, which through 
her kindness I have been able to examine and it is now 
.before me. 

(J. Both wings dark greyish brown; the primaries with the basal 
half or more sky blue; in the secondaries the blue partly invades the 
cell and extends beyond it to the termen and throughout the median 
area; there is a large dark sex patch in the upper part of the cell to 
vein 8, a character not apparent in other species of the genus. 
Underside: both wings lilac grey, very sparingly irrorated with 
blackish scales. Primaries irrorated with whitish grey scales mixed 
with the blackish ones, which in this area are rather more abundant; 
cell closed by a white siKit, a subapical oblique row of two hastate 
whitish marks with a third similar, blackish one. From the lower 
margin of the cell to the inner margin the colour is whitish nearly 
up to the tornus. Secondaries with an indefinite broadish oblique 
area of greyish white scales from the inner margin to near the apex. 

$. Veiy similar to the male, but with a white elliptical spot across 
the end of the cell in the primaries, which is bisected by the dark 
dash closing the cell. Underside whitish, irrorated all over sparingly 
and with an oblique stripe in both wings. 

Expanse, cJ and $ 52 mm. 

Hob, Bitje, Cameroons (Bates). 

Type in the Joicey collection. 
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Though the expanse of wings in both sexes is similar 
the female looks the larger having more ample wings 
This is a large species very difEerent from all others except 
the following, which may prove to be the coastal form of 
Druce’s insect. 


Aslauga bella B-B. 

Aslauga bdla Bethune-Baker, Trans. Ent, Soc. Lond. (1913), 

p. 600. 

?. Both wings very similar to the female of aura, but the second¬ 
aries are not elongated in the anal area as they are in aura. Underside 
less irrorated than in aura^ otherwise very similar. The difference 
in expanse does not give an adequate idea of the difference in size; 
the unique specimen of hdla looks very fully at least a third less in 
size and area, it being a rounder looking shaped species. 

Expanse, 44 mm. 

Hob. Oni, near Lagos. 

Type in the Hope Museum, Oxford. 

There is but a single specimen of this insect and therefore 
it is better to leave the decision as to specific value until 
we obtain more specimens, but it seems probable that it 
may turn out to be a small coastal form of aura. 

The late Hamilton Druce thought aura might prove' to* 
be the, female of his cephren, but with the male in Madame 
Fournier’s collection, we now know that they are two 
species, the one having either a dimorphic male or a local 
race as already described. 

Aslauga pandora H. H. Druce. 

Aslauga pandora H. H. Druce, Ann. and Mag. N. H. (1913), 
p. 359. 

<J. Both wings uniform dark brown; in the primaries there is a 
large ovate dark purplish area from below the cell to the inner margin 
and extending slightly above vein 2 at its origin; the secondaries 
have no purplish or blue area at all, but have a large shining whitish 
grey sex-patch occupying all the cell and extending beyond it, in 
the middle of which is the sex-patch proper of differently formed 
scales; the underside of both wings is uniformly pale brown with a 
copious irroration of dark brown scales, both with a faint trace of a 
transverse line. The apex of the primary is produced sharply 
upwards, and the costa and termen are slightly excised on each side, 
giving the insect a different appearance to the hook tip of aura 
Druce. The inner margin is very highly excised in the anal area. 
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$. Both wings, upperside, uniform dark brown with the costa 
of the primaries slightly reddish. Underside paler brown thickly 
irrorated with blackish-brown with a narrow characteristic brown 
stripe in each wing, and the cells are closed with a white spot. The 
apex of the primaries is produced into a long narrow point; and the 
anal area of the secondaries is likewise produced into a point, whilst 
the inner margin, or abdominal fold, is deeply excavated, these two 
features giving the species a very extraordinary appearance. 

Expanse, 64*65 mm. 

Hob, Uganda, Budonga Forest, and Cameroons 
(Adam’s Collection). 

Type in the British Museum, as also the Cameroon 
specimen. I have recently received a male from the 
Cameroons (Bates) of which I give the description above. 

Aslauga purpurascens Holl. 

Epitola purpurascens Holland, “ Psyche,” v, p. 424 (1890); 
Aslauga purpurascens Sm. and Kirby, Rhop. Exot. 
Lycaenidae, p. 88, vol. ii; id, Aurivillius, Rhop. 
Aethop., p. 285; id, Aurivillius in Seitz, “Macrolep. 
World,” African, vol. v, p. 343 (1920). 

5. Both wings pale brownish, suffused over a greater part of the 
surface with pale violet bluish. Underside, both wings creamy 
whitish finely irrorated with brownish; in the primaries an oblique 
stripe from the apex, and in the secondaries an oblique stripe from 
the costa to the inner margin. 

Expanse, c? and 9 30*32 mm. 

Hob, Ogove River. 

Type in Dr. Holland’s collection. 

Aslauga marshalli Butler. 

A, marshalli Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. (1898), p. 908; 
id. Trimen, Trans. Ent, Soc. Lond. (1906), p. 81, 
footnote; id. Aurivillius in Seitz, “ Macrolep. World,” 
African, p. 344, PL 64c (1920). 

This species is quite similar above to A, purpurascens Roll., but 
below it lacks completely the oblique stripe in both wings. 

Hab, Natal. 

Type in the British Museum. 

Aslauga bitjensis sp. nov. 

Upperside, both wings, deep purplish slate colour, so dark as 
to look almost blackish. Undersurface, both wings pale madder 
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brown with a sparse fine irroration of very dark grey. Primaries 
with a dark transverse stripe from the apex to below vein 2, entirely 
in the postmedian area; secondaries with a similar, dark stripe from 
the apex, right across the wing to the middle of the inner margin. 

Upperside, both wings, darkish brown, with paler fringes in 
the secondaries. Underside, both wings pale greyish, otherwise 
like the male. 

Expanse, $ 36, $ 34 mm. 

Eah, Bitje, Cameroons (Bates). 

Type (J in my collection; $ in the British Museum 
(Adam’s Coll.). 

The female in the National Collection is, I believe, the 
female of this species; both were taken at Bitje, though not 
in the same year. 

Aslauga lamborni B-B. 

Plates XV, figs. 3 and 4, and XVII to XIX. 

Aslauga lamborni Bethune-Baker, Trans. Ent. Soc, Lond. 

1913, p. 499; id, Aurivillius in Seitz, “ Macrolep. 

World,” vol. V, 342, PL 646 (1920). 

This species stands rather by itself in the genus, its best 
position being a connecting link between purpurascens and 
vininga. It is larger than either, and the shape of the wings 
is different; the termen is much less produced outwards 
in the primaries, and in the secondaries is evenly rounded, 
not being angled at all. The colour above is decidedly 
bluer than in vininga \ whilst the colour of the under¬ 
surface is very different, being of a delicate uniform lilac 
grey, finely irrorated with darkish scales. 

The type is in the Hope Museum, Oxford, and I have 
both sexes in my own collection. 

Hob, Lagos Distbict, Sierra Leone, Cameroons, and 
Kabba Province (Nigeria), the latter in Cator’s collection. 

The genitalia (PI. XV, figs. 3 and 4) are very diffei'ent from those 
of A. vininga. The tegumen, which is thrown backwards out of 
place in the photograph, I have outlined in pencil in its right position, 
and it consists of a simple dorsal hood; the cingulum is very simple 
and is fused into the harpagines, which extend far backwards, taking 
the place of the saccus, the front extremities being somewhat oblong, 
shagreened and sparingly furnished with hairs; the anellus is also 
fused into harpagines, and is funnel ^shaped, with the front portion 
extended into two bluntly pointed laterals. The aodoeagus is large, 
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furnished with large strong spines, whilst the vesica is bifurcate and 
supplied at each extremity with somewhat similar spines. 

Through the kindness of Professor Poulton I have been 
enabled to examine the pupae of this species. I have also 
had the additional advantage of some microscopic prepara¬ 
tions of the pupal skin, made by my friend Dr. Eltringham, 
who also aided me in like manner with the pupae of A, 
vininga. 

Description of Pupae 691A and 591 B. Plates XVII 

to XIX. 

There are in the Oxford Museum two pupae both labelled 
“ dry season ” and numbered 691A and 591B. They are of the usual 
Lycaenxd form, and have a rounded bulbous abdomen, a slight waist, 
and a narrower, short rounded thorax, the head and ninth and tenth 
abdominal segments turned underneath, are directed entirely 
ventrally. The Lycaenid characters are, however, carried to an 
excess in a very special way; the ventral aspect does not pass in 
the regular rounded manner to the dorsum, but on the contrary is 
absolutely flat, so as to sit closely to the surface on which it is, and 
its margin all round is a sharp angle from which the dorsal dome 
lises. [This is one of the characters that shows its near kinship to 
the genus Lifhyra^l This peculiarity makes the pupa comparable, 
at first sight, with the pupa of a Coccinella and of a Casstd<i, It is 
obviously in a precisely similar condition, modified to the pupal 
design, as that of the larva described by Lambom (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
1913, p. 449), and likened to a carapace, and no doubt it has the same 
protective object. 

The length of the pupa is 8*5 mm., the height 5*01 mm. and the 
width 6 mm, across the third abdominal segment. The abdomen is 
5 mm. long, leavmg over 3 mm. for the thoiax, which is 4 mm. wide 
for about 2 mm. of its length and it increases to 4*4 mm. at the middle 
of the mesothorax. The portions forming the “ carapace ” are the 
thorax, the wings down to a line forming a very sharp angle down the 
middle of the wing (quite extraordinary in view of our usual notions 
of a pupal wing), the first four abdominal segments and the dorsal 
portions of the fifth to the eighth segments. There is one other 
unusual character of the “ carapace,” that is, that the protho]^ 
has on each side a deep smooth hollow just in front of the prothoracic 
spiracle, which appears as a dark perforation in the outer margin 
of the hollow, which here slightly impinges on the mesothorax. 
The hollow is nearly circular in outline and has a diameter of about 
hall the width of one side of the prothorax; its actual width to the 
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outer margin of its rounded incurved edges is not quite 1 mm. 
There is also a very similar hollow on the seventh abdominal segment 
on each side; in fact, except as regards its situation, it is practically 
identical with those on the prothorax and they occupy the same 
position posteriorly in relation to the whole pupa that the prothoracic 
hollows do in front. They are much the same in size; the spiracle 
of the seventh abdominal segment is at the bottom of the hollow. 
The posterior aspect of the pupa is somewhat depressed from hollow 
to hollow across the eighth abdominal segment, giving the ninth, 
which forms the posterior margin of the carapace, an appearance of 
projecting something like the foot of a leech. 

The pupa has a brownish tint, but with a lens this is seen to consist 
of a general surface of terra-cotta colour closely studded with minute 
reddish-brown pits. Down a wide dorsal area of the abdomen the 
pits are less abundant and the surface looks paler, then along a line 
just outside the probable position of the second tubercle they become 
more abundant, making the outer area darker, and in the paler of the 
two pupae, the line is marked by a row of the darker pits; in the 
darker specimen the line is dark brown between the pits also. On 
other parts of the abdomen there are small darker patches as well; 
the pits have, in fact, a definite arrangement that would require a 
drawing or photograph to explain. There is, for instance, a line 
clear of them, best seen on the third and fourth abdominal segments, 
halfway between the dark subdorsal line and the spiracles; this gives 
the impression of a pale band; below the spiracles, in line with the 
lateral flange, on each segment is a pale patch with a darker centre. 
The spiracles {Pis. XVIII, fig. 10, and XIX, fig. 11) are inconspicuous, 
darkish and raised in a paler circle, but in the same proportions as 
the other markings and attracting no attention. The wings, t.e. 
the portion of them forming the “ carapace,” have darker and lighter 
areas according to the disposition of the pits. There is a pale line 
(free from pits) about in line with vein 2, margined on each side by 
very dark (closely pitted) lines. The area at and above the front 
half of the margin of the “ carapace,” formed by the wing is also pale, 
edged behind and above by very dark areas; the region of the wing- 
spine has a smooth pale area. This description is from the darker 
specimen; in the paler the wing markings are more uniformly longi¬ 
tudinal, suggesting ordinary neuration indications. The dark pits 
are about *07 mm. in diameter. There are two other structures, 
which are very different from each other, but both appear to be of 
the nature of the umbrella or trumpet hairs described and figured 
by Chapman in the Chryaojihanidae, Of these two, the larger are 
certainly similar; they have an expanded top, a rather thick stem, 
and a slightly expanded base. A question arises as to whether the 
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brown pits are the bases of these hairs. They look in some oases 
very much as if they might be, but if some are, why are they not all, 
and if all were then the hairs that are lost are so vastly greater than 
those that remain, that it seems very improbable. At any rate the 
base of the hair is of much the same diameter as the pit, the stem 
being about half the thickness; the top is wider and varies in different 
specimens up to about 0-1 mm.; their height is about equal to their 
width. The top is very elaborate, there being a central cup, with a 
conical point in the middle; the margin is wide—^nearly a fifth of the 
top diameter—rather glass-like, so that the precise nature of certain 
apparent elevations and depressions is not easy to determine. 
The other hairs—if hairs—are comparatively very minute, they are 
(under moderate magnification) small, white, apparently transparent, 
balls about *01 mm., or a little more, in diameter; each is on a short 
stem which arises from the pale terra cotta surface, they are about 
as numerous as the brown pits, and often arise close beside them; 
the tops are more or less distorted and appear to have probably 
been globular and spiculated, but had shrivelled; this, of course, 
may not be so m reality, as without preparing a mounted specimen 
their examination is difficult. On the dorsal centre of the third, 
fourth and fifth, abdominal segments is a little transverse strip, 
without brown pits, but with somewhat closely set smaller ones, 
about half the size of the brown ones, paler and with a central point 
to each; these strips or patches are about *6 mm. wide, i.c. across 
the pupa, and *15 mm. the other way. In tho absence of the deep 
pits (and the paler colour consequent thereon) they (the stnps) look 
as if they were raised; there are about twenty-five shallow pits on 
each strip, or patch, but no hairs of any sort. The underside of the 
pupa is flat and level, the labrum (PI. XVII, fig. 7) is large and 
square, except that the end margin is a little irregular. Behind 
the fifth abdominal segment there appears to bo a pocket for the ends 
of the maxillae. The face, wings, legs and other appendages are 
free from any pits, hairs, etc. The face, appendages, and wings are, 
in fact, of a fairly usual Lycaenid type. The wings have a few 
irregular veined lines. The length from the front of the head to the 
ends of the antennae is 6 mm., the remainder being 2 mm.; of this 
the ninth and tenth segments take the greater part, the fifth 
abdominal segment being a definite transverse strip, but the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth are at the bottom of a very narrow and shallow 
groove between the fifth and the ninth, which latter has a transvenw 
line or two that may mark the different segments. The cremastral 
area (ninth and tenth segments) is an oval shape, flat, 2 mm. trans¬ 
versely, about 1*6 longitudinally, with an abundance of anchor 
TBANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924 . —PARTS in, IV. (FeB. ’ 25 ) Q 
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hairs, or hooks, (PL XVII, fig. 8) along its posterior and lateral 
maigins; its anterior margin with a triangular space behind it is 
smooth and free from hairs; it presents no definite tubercles, but 
each side of this triangular space seems a little swollen or protuberant. 

The fions of the pupal case is figured on PL XVII, fig. 7, where the 
cases of the labrum, the eye, the foredeg, the antennae, the maxillae 
and the second leg can all be readily discerned. At the extreme left 
of the surrounding skin marked “ a ” there is a cluster of apparently 
knobbed hairs; these are shown again on the same plate, fig. 8, 
magnified 150 diameters, and it is seen that the supposed knobs 
resolve themselves into an extremity with a pair of minute hooks 
instead of knobs. A couple of strips of the dorsum are figured on 
PL XVIII, fig. 9, in which the pitted surface comes out well, whilst 
at fig. 10 is shown a considerable part of the dorsum and dorso¬ 
lateral area. The spiracles are seen on each side; two of these 
spiracles are given—^highly magnified on PL XIX, fig. 11. 

Aslauga vininga Hewitson. 

Plates XIV, fig. 2, and XIX, fig. 2 to XXIV. 

Liphyra vininga Hewitson, Ent. Mo. Mag. xi, p. 183 (1875); 
id. Hewitson, Ill. D. Lep. SuppL, p. 35, PL 56, fig. 3 
(1878); Deloneura marginaia Plotz, Sett. Ent. Zeit. 
xli, p. 204 (1880); Aslauga marginalis Kirby, Anri, and 
Mag. N. H. (1890), p. 261; A. suhfulvida Holland, 
“ Psyche ” (1890), p. 423; Aslauga leonae Anrivillius, 
Seitz, “ Macrolep. World,” p. 343 (1920). 

As previously stated the synonymy of this species has 
been obscure; this no doubt has arisen on account of the 
dimorphic sexes, the male being a sort of steel blue, whilst 
the female is chrome yellow. 

Eeference need only be made here to A. leonae Aurivilhus. 
This well-known author has described this insect in Seitz’s 
great work, and he says that in the male there is a distinct 
tail (little tail) at the anal angle, and the outer margin of the 
hind-wing is distinctly angled between veins 3 and 4. 
These are the real points on which he relies for his new 
name, and on comparing them with Hewitson’s type 
specimens in the British Museum, I find the description 
given by Aurivilhus agrees in every detail with the type 
specimens, and it is quite evident that the name leonae 
must be treated as a pure S 3 rnonym of vininga. I would, 
howeveiv point out that these characteristics are most 
variable. I have before me a long series and have examined 
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many more; many have the angle and the tail in the 
secondaries, in others, and a good many others too, these 
characters are modified, and in some are much modified. 
The same may be said of the primaries, the sharpness of the 
apex, and the excurving of the termen, or outer margin, are 
very variable characters and are certainly not to be relied 
on to create new species. 

We are indebted to Dr, Lamborn for a brief, but deeply 
interesting account of the larva of this species and its 
carnivorous diet, as also of the associated ant. [See 
Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. (1913), p. 446.] 

The genitalia (PI. XIV, fig. 2> are specialised, the harpagines being 
of a fair size, somewhat elliptical, but with the apex developed into 
a longish, substantial hook; the tcgumen is strongly bifurcate with 
the two sides of a moderate size, the front margin being somewhat 
arched; these portions might almost be described as axe-shaped; 
the aedoeagus is straightish, with the apical end constricted. 

Description op Pupa No. 699. Plates XIX to XXIV. 

This pupa is on a leaf apparently in the natural position, there is a 
little appearance of silk just behind it, its ventral surface is applied 
closely to the leaf. Its form and peculianties and general appear¬ 
ance are almost identical with that of A, lambomi\ it is, however, 
smaller, darker and is 8 mm. in length. The general sculpturing 
is identical with that species, even the unusual differently pitted 
patches on the dorsum of the third to fifth abdominal segments are 
the same; the colouring differs; some parts of the ground-colour 
are rather paler than in A. larribomi, but considerable areas are very 
dark, almost blackish; these occupy much of the thorax, nearly all 
the wings, the tw^o dark subdorsal lines referred to in lambomi, and 
the various symmetrical lines and patches on the rest of the abdomen. 
The “ flower-like ” hairs. Pis. XIX to XXIII (for which Eltringham 
has proposed the appropriate name Chitmanth) are much more 
numerous than in lamhomi (it is very difficult to say whether they 
might have been rubbed off in that species); they form a certain kind 
of pattern on the prothorax, and this should not occur had they been 
rubbed off, but I do not think the difference in the number of these 
hairs has been brought about in this accidental manner. These 
flower-like processes are more easily understood in A. vininga thafi 
in A» lambomiy and I have therefore figured the latter only (PI. XIX, 
fig. 8, et seq,). 

It wrill be seen that in shape they are not unlike a water-lily 
(Pis. XIX to XXI) with a long and exaggerated pistil, but this 
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latter is of two forms; one with a simple apex, the other with a 
hollowed, sculptured, circular, serrated disc; they are of different 
tints, mostly whitish, i.e, more or less colourless, or dark brown. 
The pattern they take on the prothorax, that has already been referred 
to, is a short streak on each side of the dorsal line, beginning at the 
front of the mesothorax, with white hairs, in lengths of ten hairs 
and two in width packed tightly together; just outside them is a 
bare patch, foUowed below by a densely packed mass of dark hairs, 
and then another shorter white streak. The minute white hairs 
are more ligulate, less clubbed and rounded than in A, lamhomi, but 
extremely like them in colour and arrangement as also in numbers. 

When Professor Poulton lent me these interesting pupae 
to study, I had much correspondence with my old friend the 
late Dr. Chapman about them, and we had many hours, 
mutual consideration and study together. This was in 
1914 and 1915, and after coming to certain conclusions 
I wrote to him to hear what his views were about them, and 
I now transcribe his remarks to me, dated July 29th, 1915, 

“ Your valued letter just to hand. I see no reason to 
disagree with any of your views as to the relationships of 
these Lycaenids. You must remember that I have diffi¬ 
culty in thinking outside Palaearctic data, my knowledge 
of others being still almost nil. The flat underside of 
Aslauga is clearly associated with its carnivorous habits 
and possibly with its relations with ants. This produces a 
relationship to Liphyra, that may be merely convergence, 
or may be actual relationship. 

‘‘ The hairs (again from palaearctic associations) strongly 
suggest Chrysophanid affinities or rather perhaps 
resemblances.” 

It is a matter of very great regret that this paper has 
been so long delayed. The doctor himself was anxious for 
its pubheation, but the microscopical work was long and 
very exacting; the war was then at its height and the 
period following was so arduous that all scientific work 
requiring hours of consecutive examination (as did the 
structure of the cast larval skin and the pupa cases of 
Liphyra brassolis) had to be altogether laid aside, and it has 
only been quite recently that I have been able to resume it. 
It is, however, a satisfaction to know that Dr. Chapman’s 
opinion entirely coincided with my own on these very 
interesting genera, and also that we came to our conclusions 
from rather different points of view. The flower-shaped 
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bodies (chitinantbs), I fear, attracted our attention more 
than some others, which are perhaps almost equally inter¬ 
esting ; their form and structure will be more easily under¬ 
stood by reference to the plates. 

A group of these chitinanths with a small piece of the pupal 
skin is shown on PL XIX, fig. 12, and under even a hand lens 
these beautiful structures are easily seen on the pupal 
membrane; they are similar in form to those on the edge, 
where I was fortunate enough to get the cluster that comes 
out in the photograph so prominently. Another, but 
vertical, view is seen, PL XX, fig. 14, magnified 1000 
diameters, whilst the structures with the long central 
pistil are also shown at figure 13, but enlarged to 250 
diameters, and also on PL XXI, fig. 15, magnified 1000 
diameters. These beautiful and extraordinary structures 
are easily realised by reference to these figures. 

There are, however, two other shaped bodies something in 
the form of clubbed hairs, a general view of which is seen 
on PL XXII, fig. 16, where the structures stand out 
from the dorsum. One sort figured on PL XXII, fig. 17, 
greatly magnified, is terminated like a golf club, with an 
elliptical extremity; it is shagreened all over with a margin, 
whose shagreening is less dense than the central area; the 
other, shown on PL XXIII, figs. 18 and 19, is rather like a 
cluster of small flowers about to open; of this there are two 
figures showing difierent aspects. In each of these three 
figures, indefinite views are seen of the alternate hairs, 
but inasmuch as they are on different levels both sorts 
cannot be in correct focus at the same time. 

On PL XXIV, fig. 20, a portion of the dorsal skin is 
depicted which exhibits well the numerous pits, whilst 
also aroimd the edge can be traced the two kind of hairs 
just referred to, only they are rather out of focus, but are 
easily visible with a hand lens. 

We are again indebted to the keenness and research of 
Dr. Lamborn for sending home the specimens of the pupae 
of this species, and I am, as often before, indebted to 
Professor Poulton for giving mo the opportunity of investi¬ 
gating the very interesting structures that obtain in the 
early stages of this insect. 

Liphyra Westwood. 

Idphyra Westwood, Proc. Ent. Soc. Lend., 3rd series, 
vol. ii. p. 31 (1864); Idphyra Hew., Ent. Mo. Mag., 
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p. 183 (1876); Sterosis Felder, Reise Nov. Lep., ii, 
p. 219 (1866); Liphyra Distant, Rhop. Malay, p. 204, 
PI. XXII, fig. 18 $ (1884); id. Staudinger, Exot. 
Schm., p. 269, pi. xciv, ^ (1888). The remainder of the 
synonymy is detailed under the species lA'phyra 
brassolis Westw. 

Eyes glabrous set far apart*. Antennae shortish, not reaching 
to end of cell, stout terminating in a very gradually formed club. 





Fig. 6. — lA'phyra brassolis. Ncuration. 


Thorax and abdomen veiy robust indeed. Legs stout, somewhat 
swollen, the tarsi of the foreleg developed. Neuration (Text- 
fig. 6), vein 1 waved, 2 from beyond the middle of the cell, 3 
from well before the lower angle, 4 from the lower angle, 6 from 
the middle of the cell, 6, 7, 8, 9 stalked, 7 terminating well below 
the apex, 8 almost in the apex but rather from the costal edge, 10 
and 11 long and free, cell long, and narrow for the size of the insect. 
Secondaries, with vein 1 waved, la very long and evenly arched, 
2 from just beyond the middle of the cell, 3 from well before the 
angle, 4 from the angle, 6 from the middle of the discocellulars, 
6 from the upper angle, 8 highly curved at a quarter. Disco- 
cellulars highly curved and cell broad and irregular. 
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The genus was described with a single species, viz. 
L. brassolis, which therefore becomes the type. 

I have already referred to its distribution and the marvel¬ 
lous life-history of the first described species; there are only 
two species recorded, viz, L. brassolis and L. castnia ; these 
will be considered hereafter. 

The genus is evidently very primitive, but it is also one 
of the most specialised of all the Lycaenidae. 

Liphyra brassolis Westwood. 

Plates XVI and XXIV to XXXVII. 

Liphyra brassolis Westw., Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond., 3rd series, 
vol. ii, p. 31 (1864); id, Kirby, Cat. Lep., p. 419 (1871); 
id. Distant, ^op. Malay, p. 204 (1884); id, de Niceville, 
“ Butts. Ind. etc.” iii, p. 491. PI. 29, figs. 2 and 3 
(1890); id, Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. ZooL, 
p. 546 (1877); id, Staudinger, Exot. Schm., p. 269, 
PI. 94 (1888); id, Dodd, Entomologist, pp. 153 and 
184 (1902); id, Greene, l,c, p. 202 (1902); id. Chap¬ 
man, l,c, 225 and 252 (1902); id. Chapman, Entomolo¬ 
gist, pp, 36, 89, 170 (1903); id, Dodd, l,c, 211 (1903); 
id, Bingham, “ Fauna Brit. Ind. Butt.,” ii. p. 452 
(1907); id, Rothschild, Novit. Zool. xxii, p. 396 (1915); 
id. Strand, Mittheil. 2^ol. Mus. Berlin, p. 307 (1911); 
L, abbreviata, id, l,c, pp. 308,309 (1911); Sterosis rohusta 
Felder, Reise Nov., ii, p. 219 (1865); L, brassolis 
mdania Waterhouse and Lyell, “ Butt. Austr.,” p. 135 
(J (1914); id, Tindale, Trans. Royal Soc. South 
Australia, vol. xlvii, p. 349, $ (1923). 

This species is most variable; the extent of black is 
scarcely the same in any two specimens, if we except the 
Queensland examples; the depth and amount of colour in 
the females is also very variable. 

In 1916 Rothschild briefly reviewed this insect and came 
to the conclusion that there was but one species setting 
up local races, and that Strand’s castnia was merely a very 
melanic form. Since then, however, the museum at Tring 
has obtained an example of the latter and there is no doubt 
that it is distinct from brassolis. 

In the review just referred to (Novit. Zool. XXII, p. 397), 
the author recognises three forms that can be considered 
separable, viz.— 
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L. brassolis brassoUs Westwood, from India, Malacca, and 
Sunda Islands; 

L, brassolis robusia Felder, from the Moluccas, N. Guinea, 
and Solomon Islands; 

L, brassolis major Rothschild, from Queensland and the 
adjacent Islands. 

The Australian race can be separated without much 
difficulty from the other two, but after having examined 
all the specimens, I believe, in this country and having a 
good series in my own collection, I feel very doubtful about 
the distinction of the type from L. robusta. 

Apart from Australia with its race major Rothsch. and 
the islands immediately adjacent, there are not more than 
sixty to seventy specimens in this country, and the species 
is so excessively variable, even with those, that I feel, if 
we had a really large series to compare it would most 
probably be quite impossible to draw any dividing line 
between the two. 

The Australian race is the largest, it has a larger area of 
yellow and is paler than in the other named forms, and 
the black parts are quite sharply defined, which is not the 
case with specimens from other districts. I have recently 
received a specimen (?) from Tokal Key, which has been 
described as var. lugens by Niepelt (Int. Ent. Zs., vol. xv, 
p. 92), but it is merely a paler form of rohusta Feld. The 
markings are in precisely the same place as in Felder^s 
insect, only they are smaller. I am therefore disposed to 
recognise but two forms, viz. i. brassolis brassolis and 
i. brassolis major. In the Butterflies of Australia 
Waterhouse and Lyell described on page 135 a dark form 
from Darwin which they called L, brassolis melania^ and 
last year Tindale described the female from the Island of 
Groote Eylandt in the Bay of Carpentaria; in the former 
instance there were a series of three males, and in the latter 
two females, one being from Darwin. Judging from the 
descriptions I have an even darker male, and two females 
apparently almost as dark in my series of 14 (7 cj and ?) 
from Townsville, obtained from F. P. Dodd. I hardly like 
to criticise so old and able observers as my old correspon¬ 
dents Waterhouse and Lyell, but with a species so very 
variable as this, especially in the amount of black obtain¬ 
ing on the wings, I am very doubtful about this being a 
local form, but rather regard it as a case of individual 
melanism which probably occurs throughout its distribu- 
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tion. The life-history of the species is well known and 
has already been referred to, but the structure of the larval 
skin and also of the puparium is so specialised and extra¬ 
ordinary that it ought to be made known, and I propose 
to devote some space to these details. The pupa and the 
puparium are figured on PL XIIL 

Desoeiption of Cast Larval Skin. 

“ Seen microscopically the whole surface consists of very minute 
raised dots, each carrying a fine point; on the marginal flange 
surrounding the dorsum these arc modified into an arrangement that 
has just the appearance of overlapping fish scales.”—Chapman, 
Entomologist, 1902, p. 227. 

This description was taken from specimens in spirit, and 
it probably describes fairly accurately the appearance of 
the living larva with aU its fatty substances, etc., in circula¬ 
tion, but when dried thoroughly the raised dots collapse 
and form scales almost as in the pupal envelope, only the 
scale formation is not so complete. A portion of the cast 
skin, exterior view, is shown on PI. XXV, fig. 21; the 
scale-like formation is well seen on the more or less even, 
upright edge, the other portions, being more transparent 
in the central part of the scale, where the spine is emitted, 
do not show this formation so well, but it is there, though 
not so much in evidence. The interior view is shown at 
fig. 22 of the same plate; the whole surface is covered all 
over with long cells arranged in concentric circles; in the 
larva these cells are closed, as is seen in the figure, but in 
the pupa-case these cells are open (in the more detailed 
description of the puparium I refer to this again). A 
long curved white scale is seen on the surface of these cells. 
How it got there I am quite unable to say, for it is one of 
the fugitive scales that cover the wings on the emergence 
of the imago, and its appearance here is an anomaly. This 
scale armature seems to increase on the ventral surface, 
especially around the prolegs (PI. XXVI, fig. 23, external 
view) from which it is evident that the scales are coarser 
and stronger, the spines and hairs are longer, and the 
internal view, of the same piece of cast skin, fig. 24, shows 
the cells as much longer than those on the dorsum as seen 
on the previous plate, both being magnified to the same 
extent, viz. 30 diameters. Another view of the same area 
around another proleg is given on PI. XXVII, figs. 25 
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and 26, fig. 25 being tbe external and fig. 26 the internal 
aspect of the skin; both of these figures confirm the 
strengthening process that takes place around the soft, 
and therefore vulnerable, parts of a brassolis larva. 

An unusually (though not quite) perfect specimen of the 
cast larval skin is shown on PI. XXIV, fig. 27, giving the 
dorsal aspect; it is attached to a leaf in its natural position, 
and it is from this that the portions depicted have been 
taken. The figure shows the main, central, movable 
segments of the caterpillar very well, the segments in front 
and behind becoming less mobile. 

Dr. Chapman (Z.c.) has described the larva in such detail, 
that it is quite unnecessary to touch on that again, but the 
actual structure of the larval skin as referred to here he 
did not consider, the necessary material not having been 
received. 

On page 253 of the Entomologist for 1902, Dr. Chapman 
gave some details of the head, and since then I have 
mounted a specimen of the head and neck, hoping to be 
able to show these details; the preparation, however, 
proved to be so colourless and transparent that the parts 
show through from one side to the other. PI. XXVIII, fig. 
28, gives the underside and fig. 29 the upperside view. The 
organs are somewhat difficult to decipher, but the figure 
shows well the folds of the neck. The head is retractile, 
and the neck is capable of very considerable extension; 
this the figure evidences thoroughly. 

On the same page (Z.c.) that Dr. Chapman refers to the 
head, he also describes and considers the unusual prolegs, 
but at that time microscopic preparations of them were 
not available. I am now able to give a couple of figures 
of these legs. PI. XXIX, fig. 30, gives the full surface of 
the proleg area and indicates very plainly the two irregular 
circles of crotchets, or pseudo-crotchets, to which Dr. Chap¬ 
man refers. In figure 31, a single circle is seen magnified 
50 diameters, and in it both the inner mass of tissue and the 
crotchets are very plainly observable. Dr. Chapman’s 
final summary of these prolegs might well be recalled. 
He says (Z.c. p. 264), “ I should like to emphasize what 
seems to me as remarkable a feature as any it (the larva) 
possesses, viz. the development de novo of a ‘ micro ’ proleg, 
by the obsolescence of the real crotchets, though not of 
the base that carries them, and by the appearance of an 
entirely new set of crotchets round the base of the proleg 
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proper/^ These can be well discerned in the figures just 
mentioned. 

The puparium and its structure appears to be, so far as 
I have been able to discover, quite unique. It is, if you 
can define it in words, coarctate, but in reality I suppose 
it is not so. May we try to picture the process of trans¬ 
formation to the pupa in brassolis and in a Musca. The 
pupa of Liphyra is an ordinary Lepidopterous one, in aU 
respects except in the adaptation of its puparium, but that 
of Musca is not at all that of a Tipula, or other non-coarctate 
Dipteron. I believe the moult, or transformation, of 
Musca, is a slow process proceeding with the rest of the 
development; whilst in Liphyra, as in Lepidoptera 
generally, though the development is slow, the actual 
moulting takes place rapidly at a certain 6tage. I have 
not, of course, seen this moulting in Liphyra, but having 
seen different stages of the larva and pupa, I conclude 
this must be so. Whilst in the Lepidoptera we have the 
one rule, in Diptera we have not; there are plenty of coarc¬ 
tate genera, all, I imagine, closely related, and there are 
as many, or may be more (I do not know), non-coarctate 
genera. In Liphyra we have a special habit, differing from 
that of other Lepidoptera in this one particular, and no 
doubt brought about by the compelling exigencies of its 
environment. In the genus Liphyra the final larval skin 
becomes the puparium and forms a very hard and impervi¬ 
ous covering. The larva apparently dehisces entirely; 
the outside skin is then raised considerably dorsally, and 
laterally also it seems to be increased in depth; the ventral 
surface is “ evened ” off all round to the head, legs and 
prolegs, these forming the only flat surface. These harden 
and have in addition the extra thick surface of silk by 
which the puparium is attached to the leaf. The silk is 
the white excrescence on the leaf around the empty half 
of the puparium (PI. XXX, fig. 32). Within this the 
larva changes in the usual way, and as with most Lycaenid 
larvae, becomes a very solid immovable pupa. (PI. XIII, 
coloured figures.) 

The structure of the puparium is very remarkable; the 
raised dots, mentioned by Chapman (i.c.) in the larvae, 
are really the external extremities of cells, which as they 
dry collapse and form plates or scales. Thus the puparium 
is composed of an overlapping almost interlocking series of 
minute chitinous plates, that are sunk in the middle and 
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so give the appearance of a cellular structure. Each of 
these plates emits a short fine seta; the whole pupal case is 
composed thus, including the ventral area up to the head, 
legs and prolegs. The puparium surrounding these parts, 
however, is hollowed out for them and is encircled by long 
silvery white setae arising from cells, which are also white 
at the emission extremity. These cells do not collapse as 
do those covering the rest of the pu^rium. This provision 
is very remarkable; the hollowing inwards and the ample 
provision of the setae would very effectively prevent access 
to the soft parts of the caterpillar, and the pupa case retains 
this formation. The head, legs and prolegs in the puparium 
merely harden and in addition are further protected by thp 
strong and thick pad of silk, that is spun by the larva 
to attach its puparium to the leaf. (See PL XXX, figs. 
32 and 33.) An interesting feature is that the hard chitin- 
ous plates surrounding the thoracic segments meet just 
in front of the first proleg, and enable the head and all the 
true legs to be withdrawn into the interior, but this area 
retains its exterior cellular structure in a modified form, 
and very short setae are emitted. In the moults, or at least 
in the final moult, the whole of this area (the head and 
true legs) apparently dehisces separately, for in each of 
my puparia I find the cast-off portion of the skin of this 
part separate from the prolegs, the former being left in the 
region of the head and the small remnants of the latter 
near the first abdominal segment; the anal claspers, how¬ 
ever, leave their cast-of skin in situ. The whitish remnants 
of each can be seen on PL XXX, fig. 32 in the black 
central area and PL XXXIII, fig. 39. 

The internal area of this ventral half (PL XXX, figs, 
32 and 33) shows all the segmental divisions clearly, though 
they are obsolescent on the exterior, with the exception 
of those situated in the centre, and the whole impression 
of the soft parts above referred to is stamped sharply in 
the puparium; they are closely surrounded by longish 
white cells of the same formation as on the whole of the 
interior surface, and are reduced in length as they approach 
laterally to the flange line; the thoracic segments are 
reduced in width quite suddenly from the first abdominal 
segment, and are surrounded by very long pearly-white 
cells tapering to the internal apex, which is minutely 
spherical and is constricted directly below the sphere, 
many of them being trumpet-mouthed. The segmental 
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divisions are strengthened in a peculiar manner,; a narrow 
supporting bridge of chitin emanates from the proleg ridge 
of each segment and tapers off laterally as it approaches 
the flange. The whole of this internal area is given on 
PL XXX, fig. 32. The flange (weU seen on PI. XXXI 
fig. 34), just referred to, is a flat ridge all round the larva 
separating externally the dorsal (fig. 35) and ventral 
(fig. 34) surfaces; in the puparium it is represented by a 
definite line all round, and by a darkening and thickening 
of the dorsal area of the pupal case. This dividing line 
is structural, as well as apparent, it being quite easy to 
break the puparium into the ventral and dorsal portions 
quite evenly at this flange line. This can be seen in the 
figures already referred to, and an .internal view on 
PI. XXXII, fig. 36. Speaking generally the plates or 
scales forming the exterior surface are hard and opaque, 
the edges being darker and harder than the central areas, 
which are evidently thinner than the edges, for when 
mounted in balsam, the centre is somewhat transparent, 
i.e. a certain amount of light is visible through. In a dry 
mount, however, this is not the case, the whole scale 
remaining opaque (PI. XXXI, figs. 34 and 35); it is from 
the centre of this thinner area that the fine short seta is 
emitted. These setae, when mounted in balsam with their 
plates or scales, fill out and become erect, more or less, 
and assume a club-shaped form, being almost angled at 
the swollen tip just as in a golf club; some are abnormally 
lai*ge. They are pale ashen grey in colour and are finely 
shagreened all over, each of the minute points of the 
shagreening emitting a very fine short seta. The great 
majority of the club-like apices are smaller and rounder, 
and are not shagreened. 

Turning now to the internal surface a most interesting 
structure presents itself (PI. XXXII, figs. 36 and 37). 
Each of the scales is represented by a white cell of some 
length. In balsam they are irregularly round of unequal 
size; some quite small ones have the appearance of having 
squeezed themselves in and so put out of shape the surround¬ 
ing cells. When mounted dry (as in the figure 37 referred 
to) the cells form a very beautiful object, being silvery 
white, larger at the dorsal base and tapering slightly 
proximally to the internal orifice, which has a slightly 
lipped formation. The cells are arranged in series of con¬ 
centric circles, the circles of one series helping to form 
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those of the neighbouring series in the reverse direction; 
each of these cells is strengthened for a portion of its 
length by a shorter casing of yellowish chitin giving the 
appearance of a double tube, and in some parts (perhaps 
where the imago on emergence has not broken it) there is a 
fine layer of membrane at the apex of the outer cells, which 
previous to emergence probably covers the whole of the 
internal surface leaving only the extreme apices of the white 
cells visible; within each of the longer white cells is another 
finer one, which I judge to be the internal portion of the 
fine external setae. I am inclined to think that these are 
air chambers. 

The spiracles stand out very conspicuously from among 
the internal cells, each forming a large oval high mass 
(PL XXXIII, fig. 38, and PL XXXIV, fig. 40), whose 
apex and upper surface are composed of innumerable 
minute cells with very fine short setae; the spiracle proper 
is surrounded by an oval ring of lustrous brown chitin, 
which is itself surrounded by a thick white layer of mem¬ 
brane, apparently similar to that of which the white cells 
are composed. The whole organ^ stands high above all 
the surrounding ceDs. The exterior dorsal orifice of the 
spiracle is elevated above the surrounding scale plates, 
which rise up towards the oval orifice and so cause it to 
have a serrated appearance; they are not, however, really 
serrations, being merely the apices of the scales with their 
short setae (PL XXXIV, fig. 41). The orifice is quite 
visible under an ordinary hand lens with which, on holding 
it up, it is easy to see the light through on the other side. 
I call it an orifice to explain in words what I wish to 
describe; there may be no real orifice or external hole at 
this point, as this is sitrrounded internally, and possibly 
covered by the effete trachea already referred to. An 
external view of a spiracle and two tubercles is shown at 
fig. 41. In addition to the spiracles there are several 
other organs as well, and there are numerous tubercles 
and lentieles. There are two rows of tubercles on the 
dorsum (PL XXXVI), one row on each side of the central 
line, there being two tubercles on each segment on the 
one side and two on the other; there are also two more 
tubercles placed diagonally near and rather in front of 
the spiracles. The organ itself appears externally to be 
a plain chitinous cone with an inverted semiconical apex, 
i,e, a bell-shaped apex, from the centre of which arises, 
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pistil-like, a fine short filament, with the scales raised slightly 
to it, the proximal circle being raised more, the apical 
extremities of which are thickened and darkened. 

The internal aspect of the surrounding cells is somewhat 
similar to that surrounding the spiracles; the white cells 
rise up slightly towards the cavity from which the tubercle 
rises, the two proximal circles of cells rising well above 
the others. On PI. XXXV, fig. 42, are to be seen two 
tubercles; the one near the centre shows the whole organ 
with the pseudotrachea whole and unbroken, but not 
altogether in focus; the other near the edge (not the black 
spot) shows the formation of the cells around the cavity 
with the basal portion of what I term the pseudotrachea, 
the fine membranous part having been broken off, probably 
on the emergence of the imago. 

The lenticles are less numerous and much smaller than 
the tubercles. There is a row about midway between the 
dorsal tubercles and the spiracles on each side of the 
dorsum, there being two lenticles on a segment; they 
are simpler organs than the tubercles, the cells rise up but 
little to them, the lenticle itself rising out of a small cavity 
with a central stem having the apex in the form of a minute 
lily, if I may use the simile. 

At the extreme edge of the flange at intervals along the 
margin, but being particularly marked on the eighth seg¬ 
ment, below the last spiracles are two tubercle-like pro¬ 
cesses, which, however, are not tubercles, and they emit a 
curious jointed membranous organ. It certainly is not a 
fan, but it may be a homologous structure. I submitted 
this slide to Dr. Chapman, who at first called them fans 
as he thought they might act as internal wisps, but on 
discussing them together we came to the conclusion that 
this was improbable, that they were more primitive and 
might be very early homologues, or perhaps an archaic, 
development of what we now call “ fans.’’ A figure of 
this is given on PI. XXXV, fig. 43. 

In the centre of the eighth segment on the dorsum is 
perhaps the most interesting organ in this highly special¬ 
ised larva and puparium; it is a small horseshoe-shaped 
elevation with a corresponding impression on the interior. 
A figure of the exterior view of the anal third, dorsal 
aspect, of the puparium, on which the various organs 
are shown, is given on PI. XXXVI, fig. 45, the horseshoe 
elevation being just on the ridge of the dorsal central line 
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on the eighth segment. What this is, it is difficult to 
surmise. Is it a very early representative of the honey- 
gland ? If so that gland has shifted its position in course 
of time, for now it is on the seventh, not the eighth segment. 
We must remember, however, that in the full-grown larva 
the tubercles and lenticles correspond very closely indeed 
with those in the newly hatched larvae of the PUbeidae or 
Polyommatidae; this would make Liphyra much more 
primitive and I have little doubt that this is the case. On 
the figure referred to will be seen numerous dots, which 
are neither tubercles nor lenticles; it is possible, I think, 
that these may be the vestiges of obsolete hairs. The 
internal surface of the same portion of the puparium is 
figured on PI. XXXVI, fig. 46, the horseshoe being very 
prominent in it. Another view of the horseshoe greatly 
magnified is seen at PL XXXV, fig. 44. The internal 
structure is composed of six deep depressions, the frog (so 
to speak) being well elevated and composed of the usual 
cells. In one of the puparia before me the divisions between 
the pits are obsolescent; the depressions are of cellular 
structure and extend right through to the dorsum, there 
being some evidences of the setae on both the internal and 
external surfaces. 

The ventral portion of the puparium presents certain 
differences from the dorsal portion; I take the line of the 
flange that encircles the entire cocoon, as it does also the 
larva, as the dividing line. It must be remembered that 
in the larval stadia, the whole surface both dorsal and 
ventral up to the legs and prolegs is covered with the hard 
chitinous plates or scales. The shape is different, being 
narrower at the front part than at the anal area, and by 
no means so bold in its section as is the dorsal area. The 
internal ventral area has all the sections distinctly marked 
(PI. XXX, fig. 32), whilst the internal dorsal area has them 
distinct in the central region, but obsolescent fore and aft 
(PI. XXXVI, fig. 46). 

The pupal skin after the emergence of the imago does not 
call for much comment; the internal area is largely covered 
with the silky scales of the abdomen and with the white 
fugitive scales ot the wing-cases; the wing-cases are quite 
unsculptured. The dorsum and other parts show the sculp¬ 
turing of the scales and of the central setae in the ocella- 
tions scattered over the surface. Plate XXXVII, fig. 47, 
shows some of the dorsum, the flange, and the ventral 
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surface with the scattered ocellations. Fig. 48 exhibits 
the spiracle showing the alteration that has taken place 
in development, whilst fig. 49 shows the ridge of the first 
abdominal segment with its internal edging of strong 
spines. The pupa itself has been described by Dr. Chapman 
(Z.C.), but I give figures of a dead pupa (PI. XIII, figs. 1 
and 2)—fig. 1 shows the dorsum and 2 the venter; in the 
latter it can be observed under the microscope that the 
white fugitive scales cover entirely the wing-cases. I would 
draw attention to the ventral position of the head, which 
is turned ventrally even more than in most Lycaenidae, 
and to the complete turning on to the ventral surface of 
the greater part of the eighth segment and of the anus. 

Liphyra castnia Strand. 

Liphyra castnia Strand, Mitt. Mus. Berlin, p. 305 (1931); 
Id, Rothschild, Novit. Zool. vol. xxii, pp. 396 and 397 
(1915). 

Dr. Karl Jordan informed me recently that they had 
received this species at Tring, and that he considered it 
distinct from L. brassohs. He therefore kindly brought it 
up for my examination, and I agree that it is another 
species. The following is a description of it. 

cJ Upperside both wings black. Primaries with three transverse 
postmedian pale ochreous spots, the largest being between veins 
4 and 6, a smaller one just below, between veins 3 and 4, with a still 
smaller one below between veins 2 and 3; each is directly below its 
predecessor. In the secondaries there is only a trace of a small 
ochreous spot at the end of the cell. Underside, m the primaries 
the black patch is more extensive, the secondanes have practically 
no defined markings but are very dusky, even the ochreous parts 
being more or less dusky also. 

The shape of the species is also different from L, brassohs. In 
the primaries the radial area is not excurved in the strongly marked 
manner that obtains in brassolis, so that the termen is evenly 
arched, not strongly waved as in Westwood’s insect. In the second¬ 
aries the costa is not angled at the apex, but is evenly curved all 
round, making the wing smaller, and making it look very much 
smaller than brassohs. The species is indeed smaller in size. 

The neuration also differs, vein 8 ends in the apex not on the costa 
of the primary as m brassohs. In the secondanes the distribution 
of the median veins is further apart, and the cell larger and longer 
than in Westwood’s species. The hairs of the fold of the secondaries 
TRANS, ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) R 
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are more abundant and stiffer, and the antennae are decidedly 
shorter and stouter, whilst their segmental divisions are deeper and 
more marked. 

Since Strand described this species Gaede (Mitt. Zool. 
Mus. Berlin, viii, p. 404, 1917) has described two forms, 
which he calls extensa and grandis, and they are queried 
as probably a synonym and a form of castnia. Whether 
they really are related to castnia rather than to the New 
Guinea form of brassolis, it is very difficult to decide in 
the absence of the specimens. I am disposed to think 
they are more likely to be allied to rohusta Felder, though 
the point is certainly doubtful. 

In order that the many structural details of Liphyra 
brassolis may be more easily realised I now give a brief 
r6sum6 of the plates referred to in the text; it must be 
borne in mind that in many of them parts are out of focus. 
This is caused by the extreme convexity or concavity of 
the object figured, it being necessary to retain the natural 
contour in order to give an adequate idea of the part 
described. In the great majority of figures the magnifica¬ 
tion is 30 diameters, where this is not so the magnification 
is indicated thus, x250 or whatever it may be. This 
resum6 refers only to Liphyra brassolis, 

Plate XIII. Puparium, full dorsal aspect and profile. 

Pupa : 3, dorsal view. 

4, ventral view. 

Plate XXV, fig. 21, shows the exterior view of the cast 
larval skin, dorsum. 

Fig. 22, shows the interior view of the cast larval 
skin, dorsum. This latter figure should be compared 
with PI. XXXIII, fig. 37, to see the difference in the 
cells; in the larval skin they are closed, in the 
puparium they are open. 

Plate XXVI, fig. 23, represents the ventral surface of the 
cast larval skin giving the external view and showing 
the structure aroimd the prolegs. Fig. 24 is the 
internal view of the same preparation. The great 
length of the cells is the characteristic of this area. 
Plate XXVII, figs. 25 and 26, give the external and 
internal views, respectively, of another proleg; the 
external setae are well brought out. 

Plate XXIV, fig. 27 ( X3), is a photograph of the whole 
of the penidtimate cast larval skin in situ on the leaf, 
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the white area being the pad of silk, whereby it is 
attached to the leaf. The obsolescence of the segments 
fore and aft should be observed, even in the larval 
skin. 

Plate XXVIII, figs. 28 and 29, show the head of the larva; 
fig. 28 gives the underside of the head, and fig. 29 
the top of the head. The folds in the neck area should 
be observed, whereby the larva can elongate the neck 
to a great extent. This is a necessary provision for 
its progression as well as to enable it to obtain its food 
surrounded as it is by foes. 

Plate XXIX, figs. 30 and 31. Proleg area, the former 
gives just the section with the two claspers and their 
circlets of primitive crotchets. This is magnified 20 
diameters. Fig. 11 is magnified 50 diameters so that 
the crotchets may be seen more clearly. 

Plate XXX, fig. 32, gives the ventral half of the internal 
view of the puparium, the wide central black part is 
the pro- and true-leg area, the narrow, reduced black 
area with a fringed surround is the true leg or thoracic 
and head areas; the leaf and the white silk are visible 
outside the puparium. Fig. 33 gives the thoracic 
area magnified 10 diameters; the whitish remnants 
of the cast skin of the true legs and head are thrown 
up to the head or apex, that at the bottom being a 
portion of the proleg; the fringe of long cells is very 
noticeable. The cast skin of the prolegs and head 
is shown on Plate XXXIV, fig. 39. 

Plate XXXI, fig. 34, represents the ventral external 
surface of the flange, the dorsal portion being out of 
focus. Fig. 35 is the dorsal area of the flange; the flange 
being much less marked dorsally in the puparium 
than ventrally. 

Plate XXXII, fig. 36, represents the interior view of the 
flange. Fig. 37 shows the internal area in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the flange; the open cells should be 
' compared with Plate XXV, fig. 22. 

Plate XXXIII, fig. 38, shows the internal view of a spiracle. 
The rising up of the surrounding cells toward it is 
visible to a slight extent. Fig. 39 represents the 
cast skin of the head and face, of the final larval 
ecdysis, with the ventral area of the thorax, showing 
the cast-off sheaths of the prolegs, etc. This is 
referred to under Plate XXX. 
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Plate XXXIV, fig, 40, gives the view of another spiracle 
and of two tubercles, the rising up of the cells to both 
these organs being much better shown. The external 
view of these organs—spiracle and tubercles—is given 
in fig. 41. 

Plate X^^V, fig. 42, shows two tubercles, in one of them 
what I term the effete trachea has not been rubbed off, 
but in the other it is gone. The jointed pseudo¬ 
trachea is given at fig. 43; this is not truly a fan, but 
may be a very primitive development from which the 
fan has been evolved, whilst fig. 44 represents the 
peculiar horseshoe depression on the 8th segment, all 
of these being internal views. 

Plate XXXVI, fig. 46, represents the lower third, external 
view of the dorsum, the horseshoe elevation is just 
visible on the central ridge, and the spiracles, tubercles 
and lenticles are also visible in their respective posi¬ 
tions ; the internal view of the same is seen in fig. 46, 
the same organs being easily discernible, but the 
horseshoe and the spiracles stand out prominently; 
the external surrounding flange shows itself well also. 

Plate XXXVII, fig. 47, is a photograph of the pupal skin 
after the emergence of the imago and shows the flange 
region, the flange being quite prominent around the 
anal half of the abdominal segments. A spiracle is 
given in fig. 48; and at fig. 49, the front edge of the 
first abdominal segment is shown; it has no sculptur¬ 
ing, like the wing-cases, but has a remarkable fringe 
of strong hair-Uke setae. 
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PLATE XIII. 

Fig. 1. Liphyra hrasaolis. Dorsal view of the puparium. 

2. „ Profile 

3. „ „ Dorsal view of the pupa. 

4. „ Ventral „ 


PLATE XIV. 

Fig. 1. Rvliphyra minfica. Genitalia, profile view. 
2. Aslav^a vininga. „ 
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PLATE XV. 

Fig. 3. Ashmga lanibomu Genitalia, profile view. 

4. „ „ „ apical part of harpagines 

(clasps) with aedoeagus and vesica. 

PLATE XVI. 

Fig. 6. Liphyra brassolis. Genitalia, cJ, profile view. 


PLATE XVII. 

Fig. 7. Aslauga lambomi. The labrum of the pupal shell. 

8. „ „ Some clubbed hairs on the pupal shell. 

X 150 diameters. 

PLATE XVIII. 

Fig. 9. Aelattga lambomi. Pupal shell, two strips of the dorsum. 

10. „ „ „ „ anal area, showing spiracles. 

PLATE XIX. 

Fig. 11. Aslauga lamhomi. Pupal shell, spiracles, highly magnified. 
12. „ vininga. Group of chitinanths (flower-like bodies). 

PLATE XX. 

Fig. 13. Aslauga vininga. Group of chitinanths on pupal shell. 

14. „ „ One chitinanth x 1000 diameters. 

PLATE XXI. 

Fib. 16. Aslawga vininga. Another shaped chitinanth x 1000 
diameters. 

PLATE XXII. 

Fig. 16, Aslauga vininga, Chitinanths on the pupal shell. 

17 

»> »> >» » » 

Highly magnified. 
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Explanation of Plates. 


PLATE XXIII. 

Fig. 18. Aslauga vininga, Chitinanth, highly magnified. 

19 * >> >> »» »> »> 

In both of these figures the other shaped ohitmanths arc out of 
focus. _ 

PLATE XXIV. 

Fig. 20. Aslauga vimnga. Pupal shell, a piece of the dorsum. 

27. lA'phyra hrassolis. Penultimate cast larval skin. 


PLATE XXV. 

Fig. 21. Liphyra brassolis. A piece of the dorsum of the cast 
larval skin, external view. 

22. Liphyra brassolis. A piece of the dorsum of the cast larval 
skin, internal view. 


PLATE XXVI. 

Fig. 23. Liphyra brassolis, ventral jiortion around prolegs of the 
cast larval skin, external view. 

24. Liphyra brassolis, ventral portion around prolegs of the 
cast larval skin, internal view. 


PLATE XXVII. 

Fig. 25. Liphyra brassolis. Another view, external, of the cast 
larval skin in proleg area. 

26. Liphyra brassolis. Another view, internal, of the cast 
larval skin in proleg area. 


PLATE XXVIIT. 

Fig. 28. Liphyra brassolis. Head and neck of cast larval skin from 
below. 

29. Liphyra brassolis. Head and neck of cast larval skin from 
above. 


PLATE XXIX. 


Fig. 30. Liphyra brassolis. Proleg section of cast larval skin show¬ 
ing primitive crochets. 

31, Liphyra brassolis. One proleg of cast skin, magnified 


X 60. 
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PLATE XXX. 

Fig. 32. Liphyra hrassolis. Ventral half of pupal shell on a leaf, 
internal view. 

33. Liphyra brassolis. Ventral portion of pupal shell showing 
the head and true leg area more magnified. 


PLATE XXXI. 

Fig. 34. Liphyra brassolis. Pupanum, ventral area to show 
flange, external view. 

36. Liphyra brassolis. Puparium, dorsal area to show flange, 
external View. 


PLATE XXXII. 

Fig. 36. Liphyra brassolis. Puparium, internal view of flange. 
37. „ „ Puparium, internal view, near flange. 


PLATE XXXIII. 

Fig. 38. Liphjra brassolis. Puparium, internal view of spiracle. 

39. „ „ Head, face and legs, etc., as cast off by 

the larva in changing to the pupa. 


PLATE XXXIV. 

Fig. 40. Liphyra brassolis. Puparium, spiracle and two tubercles, 
internal view. 

41. Liphyra brassolis. Puparium, spiracle and two tubercles, 
external view. 


PLATE XXXV. 

Fig. 42. Liphyra brassolis. Puparium, two tubercles, one showing 
the effete trachea. 

43. Liphyra brassolis. Pupaiium, pseudo trachea, jointed but 

broken, possibly the primitive ongin of the “ fan.” 

44. Liphyra brassolis. Pupanum, the “ horseshoe ” depression 

on the eighth segment. 

All these are internal views. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 

Fig. 45. Liphyrahraaaolie. Puparium, anal third (about) of dorsum, 
showing tubercles, lenticles, etc., external view. 

46. Liphyra hrasaolia, Puparium, the same area, internal 
aspect. 


PLATE XXXVII. 

Fig. 47. Liphyra hraaaolia. Pupal skin after emergence of imago, 
flange area. 

48. Liphyra hraaaolia. Pupal skin after emergence of imago, 

spiracle. 

49. Liphyra hraaaolia. Pupal skin after emergence of imago, 

front edge of first abdominal segment. 
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XIII. On Australian Histeridae (Coleoptera). By Arthur 

M. Lea. 

[Read October 16th, 1924.] 

Plate XXXVIIL 

The small size, sombre colours, and generally unattractive 
appearance of most species of Histeridae, combined with 
the fact that few are of economic importance, are no doubt 
responsible for the fact that many Australian species are 
stiU unnamed. Nevertheless, the family contains in the 
genus Chlamydopsis, and its allies, species that are being 
searched for more persistently than those of almost any 
other group of small beetles. With the exception of some 
of the Chlamydopsini recently named by Oke * the writer 
has examined all the types of the family now in Australia, 
and for the names of many other species has been indebted 
to Mr. G. Lewis, and the late Eev. T. Blackburn. 

Platysoma. 

Except for slight differences in the convexity of the 
surface and in the rotundity of the sides, and occasionally 
in the colour (not always due to immaturity), the majority 
of Australian species of this genus are strikingly alike in 
general appearance; nevertheless they may be readily 
divided into sections by the dorsal striae of the elytra, 
or at least those that are distinct from above. There 
appear to be never more than six on each elytron, though 
usually the full number, even represented by fragments, 
is not present; the complete striae vary in number from 
one to four, and often that next to the inner complete 
stria is broken up into two parts, a short basal and a 
longer apical one; there are usually short apical striae, and 
others still shorter, which may or may not be constant; in 
addition there is a fine oblique stria on each shoulder, but 
even when fairly long it is mostly faint and may easily 
escape observation; the true marginal striae are invisible 
from above. The marginal and submarginal striae of the 
pronotum, and those of the prosternum, also vary. A 

♦ C. Oke, Viet. Nat., xv, No. 8, 1923, pp. 163-169. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS HI, IV. (PEB. ’25.) 
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slight amount of dust or grease usually partly obscures 
the striae, so to see these clearly it is usually necessary to 
brush old specimens with grease-absorbing liquids; the play 
of light on their highly polished surfaces sometimes causes 
an appearance as of an additional stria on the side under 
examination. The teeth of the front tibiae have usually 
been noted in descriptions, but they are not always 
the same on both sides of an individual. On most 
specimens of the genus, in certain lights, parts of the 
abdomen and the tips of the elytra have a beautiful ruby- 
red glow, but it is subject to individual rather than to 
specific variation. Many of the species are widely dis¬ 
tributed, but nearly all being black, flat, and of small size, 
they are frequently passed over by collectors. In com¬ 
menting upon some specimens of Paromalus, identified by 
Lewis and sent to him by myself, Blackburn noted various 
discrepancies from the original descriptions, as well as the 
great distances separating their localities from those of the 
types.* Similar remarks could be made on some of the 
specimens of Platysoma here dealt with; so that in pre¬ 
paring the figures of elytral striation, in all cases, when 
possible, I selected specimens actually bearing Lewis’s 
identification labels. That some of the Australian names 
should be treated as synonyms seems probable, but as 
many species now ascribed to Australia were first recorded 
from New Guinea or elsewhere, and as parts were some¬ 
times not even mentioned that would assist in the elucidation 
of the 83 monymy, I prefer to leave this to others having 
larger ex-Australian collections for comparison with those 
now before me. 

It was not considered desirable to include in the follow¬ 
ing table species with which I was unacquainted, 

A. Each elytron with four complete dorsal striae, 
a. The complete striae connected at base by a 

transverse stria. extrarium, 

aa. The complete striae not so connected, 

5. Sublateral striae of prothorax com¬ 
paratively distant from margins . , muUistriatum, 

hb. Sublateral striae close to margins, 
c. Each el 3 rtron with two incomplete dorsal 

striae. IcUeripunctum, 

cc. Each with one ..... georgii (in part). 

* Blackburn, Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Aiist,, 1903, p. 101. 
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AA. Each elytron with three complete dorsal 
striae. 

d. Each with another stria except for a slight 

interruption near base .... georgii (in part). 

dd. All other dorsal striae distinctly shorter, 
e. Sublateral striae of prothorax compara¬ 
tively distant from margins. 

/. With three short dorsal striae on each 

el 3 rtron ...... kUimarginatiim. 

ff. With only one ..... caviceps, 

ee. Sublateral striae of prothorax more or less 
close to margins. 

( 7 . Apical stria of prothorax interrupted in f emptum, 

middle. \paugami, 

gg. Apical stria continuous across middle. 
h» With three dorsal striae on each 
elytron commencing about the 
middle .... complelnm (in part). 
hh. With two incomplete dorsal striae 
on each elytron, or if with three the 
inner one very short. 

i. The inner striae conjoined at 

apex. ... . convexiusculum, 

li. The inner striae not conjoined. 

j. With distinct punctures at sides j dehtle, 

of pronotum .... \$ubd>epre8sum. 
jj. Without such. 

k. Upper surface reddish, prono¬ 
tum with two black spots . bipunctatum, 
kk. Upper surface black . . ccmjungens, 

Jihh. With one incomplete dorsal stria 
on each elytron. 

L With fairly conspicuous punctures 

at sides of pronotum . . abund>ans, 

IL Without such. 

( discrepans. 

m. Punctures of propygidium com- aranguhium. 
paratively crowded and small . [sulcislertmm. 


mm. Punctures of propygidium 
sparser and coarser. 

7?. With minute crowded punc¬ 
tures on elytra . 

nn. Without such 


suhcostaium. 

cmdUum, 

laeve. 
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AAA. Each elytron with two complete dorsal 
striae. 

o. Of large size (more than 5 mm.) . . etriaiivemlrt, 

00. Of small size (less than 3 mm.) . . striatimrium, 

000. Of normal size (about 4 mm.), 
p. Each elytron (including the incomplete 

ones) with six dorsal striae . . (in part), 

pp. Each elytron at most with four dorsal 

striae. querulum. 

AAAA. Each elytron with one complete dorsal 
stria. 

B. Of normal size, very flat, and without con¬ 
spicuous prothoracio punctures . . IcUistemum. 

BB. Of large size, moderately convex and with 

strong punctures on pronotum . . apicipunctum, 

Platysoma paugami Le Gull. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Described originally as from New Guinea, but recorded 
sho by Marseul from Queensland, It appears to be 
the commonest of all the Northern Queensland species, 
and occurs as well in Southern Queensland (Mount Tam¬ 
bourine), New South Wales (Dorrigo) and in the Northern 
Territory (Darwin). Marseul described the lateral striae 
of the prothorax as interrupted; in his figure they are 
shown as entire, but the stria across the front inter¬ 
rupted in the middle, as in all the specimens before me, 
some of which were identified by Lewis as P. aureoUferum. 
On each elytTon three dorsal striae are complete, and there 
are one or two short apical ones, sometimes varying on 
either side of an individual. 

Platysoma deblle Mars. 

Specimens from New South Wales identified by Lewis 
as P. debile have elytral striation exactly as on the pre¬ 
ceding species, but the punctures at the sides of the pro¬ 
thorax are coarser, and the apical stria is continuous 
across the middle. 

Platysoma eompletum Mars. (Figs. 3~5.) 

On this species there are usually three complete and three 
incomplete dorsal striae on each elytron, but the innermost 
of the three long ones is usually rather faintly inmressed 
at the basal third, and is occasionally interrupted there. 
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The species occurs in Queensland and the Northern Terri¬ 
tory. One normal specimen before me bears Lewis’s 
identification label. 

Platysoma strangulatum Mars. (Fig. 6.) 

This species has three complete dorsal striae on each 
elytron and a short apical one; specimens from New South 
Wales, bearing Lewis’s identification label, are identical 
with some from Karridale, near the original locality (King 
George’s Sound) in Western Australia. 

Platysoma conditum Mars. 

This species is wider ’than the preceding, and has 
sparser and coarser punctures on the hind parts, but the 
elytral striation is practically identical. A Tweed River 
specimen bears Lewis’s identification label, others before 
me are from many parts of Queensland, New South Wales, 
South Australia and Tasmania. 

Platysoma laeve Mars. (Fig. 7.) 

In the original description of this species the pygidium 
was described as *^finemeM pointilU,'^ Three specimens 
from Tasmania (the type locality) have the hind parts 
with rather dense and fine punctures, the only character 
by which I can distinguish them from others identified by 
Lewis as P. bakewelli, which have sparser and coarser 
punctures on those parts. 

Platysoma georgii Mars. (Figs. 8 and 9.) 

A small species confined to Western Australia. There 
are usually four complete dorsal striae on each elytron, 
and a fifth about haft-length, but occasionally the inner 
long one is interrupted near the base; on one specimen a 
short and faint sixth dorsal stria may be traced. Two 
normal specimens bear Lewis’s identification label. 

Platysoma querulum Mars. (Figs. 10 and 11.) 

Named originally from Batchian, but a common species 
in Northern Queensland. There are two complete dorsal 
striae on each eljrtron (except that the inner one is slightly 
shorter than the other) and an interrupted third stria, 
with one or two fragments of a fourth. Two specimens, 
from Cairns, bear Lewis’s identification label. 
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Platysoma latisternum Mars* (Figs. 12 and 13.) 

The flattest Australian species of the genus, and with 
distinctive striation; all the specimens before me, includ¬ 
ing several identified by Lewis, have one complete dorsal 
stria on each elytron, but a second is occasionally almost 
complete, and there are fragments of others. It is common 
under bark in Tasmania, but occurs also in Victoria and 
New South Wales. 

Platysoma convexiusculum Mad. (Figs. 14 and 15.) 

The dorsal striae on each elytron of this species are 
conjoined at apex; there are three complete striae, but the 
short ones vary; there are usually two of these, but 
rarely only one, about half the length, and a very short 
one near the suture. The striae of the prosternum are 
close together, joined at the base, and the punctures of the 
chin-piece are rather coarse on the sides, becoming fine 
in the middle. The species occurs from the Hastings Eiver 
in New South Wales, to Cairns in Queensland. 

Platysoma subdepressum Mad. (Fig. 16.) 

The only specimen before me (from Cairns) was com¬ 
pared with the type (but without examination of the under 
parts) and apparently agreed with it. It has three com¬ 
plete dorsal striae on each elytron and two short ones. 
In general appearance it is like P. paugami, but the punc¬ 
tures at sides of prothorax are stronger, and the apical 
stria is distinct across the middle. 

Platysoma latimarginatum Lewis* (Fig. 17.) 

A small and rare species, very distinct by the sub¬ 
lateral striae of the prothorax being comparatively distant 
from the margins. The figure of the elytral striation is 
taken from a cotype. 

Platysoma bipunctatum Lewis. (Fig. 18.) 

A small reddish species, with two small dark spots on the 
pronotum; each elytron with three complete and two 
shorter dorsal striae. The figure of the elytral striation 
is taken from a cotype. 

Platysoma sulclsternum Lewis. (Fig. 19.) 

A specimen from Sydney was identified by Lewis 
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(although it does not bear his identification label) as P. 
suicipectiLS, but the name was altered to P. sulcisternum 
for publication. I cannot distinguish it from P. strangvla-^ 
turn, to which it must be at least very close. 

Platysoma extrarium Lewis. (Fig. 20.) 

This species has four complete dorsal striae on each 
elytron, starting from a transverse basal one, and frag¬ 
ments of a fifth; its general appearance is very different 
from that of all other Australian species and it is now 
referred to the subgenus Silinus. 

Platysoma eonjungens Lea. (Fig. 21.) 

A pattern of the elytral striation of this species, the type 
of which is in the Stockholm Museum, is given for com¬ 
parison with those of other species. 

Platysoma multistriatum n. sp. (Fig. 22.) 

Black, highly polished; legs dull reddish, antennae somewhat 
paler. 

Head with transverse stria straight in middle. Prothorax with 
sides rather strongly rounded in front and then feebly increasing 
in width to base, sublateral striae somewhat sinuous, comparatively 
distant from margins, enfeebled near apex, apical stria not inter¬ 
rupted in middle. Elytra with four strong, complete, dorsal stnae 
on each, and two others commencing at the basal third, humeral 
stria rather strong, short basal fragments of others between 
shotdders and sides. Propygidium and pygidium with strong 
dense punctures, the latter with a shallow depression on each side 
Prostemura moderately ridged along middle, with two strong striae 
rather close together, and separately terminated at base; chin- 
piece rather strongly convex and with rather dense and fairly 
coarse punctures, sides of sterna and most of abdomen with stronger 
punctures, rest of under surface with much smaller but fairly 
distinct ones. Front tibiae with five teeth, of which the hind 
one is very feeble. Length, 3*25 mm. 

Hob. New South Wales : Dorrigo (W. Heron). 

A moderately convex species, with minute and rather 
dense punctures on the upper surface : faint on the head, 
more distinct on the prothorax, and still more distinct on 
the elytra, where they are rather sharply defined. The 
distance between the sublateml striae and the sides of the 
prothorax is greater than that between any two adjacent 
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dorsal striae on the elytra, but not quite as much as on 
P. latimarginatum, which is a much smaller and narrower 
species, with very different elytral striae. From most 
directions the front tibiae appear to be quadridentate. 

Platysoma lateripunetum n. sp. (Fig. 23.) 

Black, highly polished; legs and antennae dull red. 

Head with dense and small but rather well-defined punctures; 
transverse stria slightly sinuous in middle. Prothorax almost 
parallel-sided to about the apical fourth, sublateral striae almost 
marginal, front stria not interrupted in middle; sides with rather 
dense and fairly strong punctures, elsewhere scarcely visibly punc¬ 
tate. El 3 dira with four complete dorsal striae on each, a fifth 
about half the length, and a sixth still shorter, humeral stria distinct 
only near base; apices with punctures much as on sides of prothorax. 
Propygidium with coarse but somewhat irregular punctures, becom¬ 
ing regular on pygidium, each side of the latter with a very feeble 
depression. Prostemum somewhat flattened along middle, striae 
feeble; chin-piece with fairly numerous and rather small but well- 
defined punctures; sides of sterna and of abdomen with rather coarse, 
crowded punctures. Ijcngth, 3*75-4 mm. 

Hab. Queensland : Cairns (P. P. Dodd). 

The true marginal striae of the prothorax are very faint, 
so that their places appear to be taken by the submarginal 
ones, a character that at once distinguishes the present 
from the preceding species, the latter also has conspicuous 
prosternal striae, and coarser punctures on the chin-piece. 
On the type there are five teeth on the left front tibia and 
four on the right; on a second specimen there are four 
on the left and five on the right, the additional tooth in 
each case being very small. 

Platysoma abundans n. sp. (Fig. 24.) 

Black, highly polished; antennae and tarsi reddish, rest of the 
legs black or almost so. 

Head with minute (scarcely visible) punctures, transverse stria 
almost straight in middle. Prothorax parallel-sided to near apex, 
sublateral striae deep and almost marginal, apical one continuous 
but faint in middle; near sides with numerous rather small but 
sharply defined punctures, elsewhere impunctate. Elytra with 
three continuous dorsal striae on each, and the remnant of a fourth 
near apex, humeral stria thin, but fairly distinct; a few small 
punctures at apex. Propygidium and pygidium with strong but not 
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very crowded punctures. Piustemum rather wide and flat between 
front coxae, striae not distinct there but deep and oblique in front 
of them; chin-piece with very small punctures; sides of sterna and 
of abdomen with fairly large punctures. Fiont tibiae quadriden- 
tate. Length, 3-4 mm. 

Hah, Lord Howe Island (G, Masters, A, Musgrave and 
A, M, Lea). 

Close to P. j)augami, but the average size smaller and the 
stria across apex of prothorax complete, although from 
some directions it appears to be very faint or even inter¬ 
rupted in the middle; it is also close to P. debile, but the 
punctures on the sides of the prothorax are much finer. 
There is a faint depression on each side of the pygidium, 
but it is inconspicuous from most directions. The species 
is abundant under the bark of fallen banyan fig-trees and 
on Kentia palms; a single specimen, but the largest before 
me, was taken on the summit of Mount Gower. 

Platysoma caviceps n. sp. (Fig. 25.) 

Black, highly polished; antennae and legs obscurely diluted with 
red. 

Head concave almost to base, transverse stria feebly curved in 
middle; almost impunctate. Prothorax slightly diminishing in 
width from base to near ajiex, a narrow stria very close to base 
and another close to apex, sublateral striae about as distant from 
margins as two dorsal striae of the elytra are from each other. 
Elytra with thiee deep and continuous dorsal striae on each, and 
a short apical one, humeral stria thin, a fine transverse stria but 
no punctures at apex. Propygidium with rather coarse but irregular 
punctures, becoming denser on pygidium, the latter also with a 
shallow depression on each side. Prostemum rather widely flat¬ 
tened in middle, striae near base visible only from oblique directions; 
chin-piece with very minute punctures; sterna and abdomen with 
distinct punctures only on sides. Front tibiae with five teeth. 
Len^h, 4 mm. 

Hah, Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s collection). 

About the size and appearance of P, paugami, but the 
head conspicuously concave, prothorax with sublateral 
striae not practically on the margins (although not quite as 
distant from them as in P. muUistriatum), the apical stria 
not interrupted in the middle, and without distinct punc¬ 
tures on the sides. There is a medio-basal puncture or 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS IH, IV. (FEB. ’25.) S 
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very small fovea on the pronotum, that disappears from 
various points of view. 

Platysoma suboostatum n. sp. (Fig. 26.) 

Black, highly polished; antennae and legs dull reddish. 

Head gently concave in front, transverse stria almost straight 
in middle. Prothorax gently narrowed from base to near apex, 
basal and apical striae very close to margins and not interrupted, 
sublateral striae close to margins; with dense and minute punc¬ 
tures. El 3 rtra with three deep and continuous dorsal striae on 
each, and a short apical one, humeral stria fine; punctures dense 
and minute. Propygidium with rather coarse and irregular punc¬ 
tures, becoming more regular on pygidium, the latter also with a 
shallow depression on each side. Prostemum flattened in middle 
of base, without distinct striae there; chin-piece with dense and 
small punctures; sides of sterna and of abdomen with coarse 
punctures. Front tibiae quadridentate. Length, 3-5 mm. 

Hab. Queensland : Brisbane {Mrs, C, Lea), 

From the many species with somewhat similar elytral 
striation the present one may be distinguished by the 
small dense punctures of the upper surface, smaller on 
pronotum than on elytra, but even there fairly distinct 
under a magnifying glass; on the middle of the abdomen 
the punctures are as on the elytra, but on the middle of the 
metasternum they are so minute that they can only be seen 
in favourable lights. From some directions the sub¬ 
lateral striae of the pronotum appear to be interrupted at 
the basal third, but this is partly due to a slight deflection 
of position, and partly to becoming rather finer there. 
In some lights there appears to be a faintly elevated ridge 
half-way between the suture and the first complete stria 
on each elytron. The base of the head, that would be 
normally concealed, is exposed on the type, and is seen to 
be closely and rather coarsely punctate. In some lights 
most parts of the upper-surface have a ruby glow, altering 
with the point of view, but this is unlikely to be constant. 

Platysoma striativarium n. sp. (Figs. 27 and 28.) 

Black, highly polished; legs and antennae dark red. 

Head scarcely concave in front, very minutely punctate, trans¬ 
verse stria slightly arched forwards. Prothorax almost parallel¬ 
sided to near apex, apical stria very faint but traceable across 
middle, sublateral striae almost on margins; without distinct 
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punctures. El 3 rtra with two complete dorsal striae on each elytron, 
and with fragments of one or more; humeral stria distinct only at 
base. Propygidium and pygidium with comparatively small and 
not very dense punctures. Prostemum wide and flat in middle, 
striae continuous from base (where they are not conjoined) to base 
of chin-piece, the latter with inconspicuous punctures. Length, 
2*25-2*5 mm. 

Hah. Northern Territory (G. F. Hill and W. K. 
Hunt), Melville Island (W. D. Dodd); Queensland: 
Cairns district (A. M. Lea). 

A minute species, with somewhat variable elytral striae; 
there are usually two well-defined and continuous dorsal 
ones on each elytron, a third is traceable throughout on 
some specimens, but it is usually widely interrupted in the 
middle, and even when complete the median portion appears 
to be represented by a line of thin impressions, although 
from some directions its continuity is evident; on some 
specimens small fragments of a fourth stria are traceable 
at the base and apex, or at the base only; on two there 
appears to be but one complete dorsal stria on each eljrbron, 
owing to the apparent interruption of the second, but 
from some directions it is distinctly traceable throughout. 
Some specimens appear to have striation as in P. queruhim, 
but the constantly much smaller size of the species is at 
once distinctive. The front tibiae are really quadridentate, 
although owing to the close approximation and bluntness 
of the two front ones they appear to be but tridentate. 

Platysoma striativentre n. sp. (Fig. 29.) 

Black, highly polished; antennae and tarsi obscurely diluted 
with red. 

Head impimctate, slightly concave in front, transverse stria 
slightly sinuous in middle. Prothorax with sides almost parallel 
to near apex, where they are strongly rounded, apical stria distinct 
towards sides, but not, or scarcely traceable across middle, sub¬ 
lateral striae almost marginal; without distinct punctui’es. Elytra 
Tnth two deep and continuous dorsal striae on each, a third repre¬ 
sented by two parts, of which the apical is longer than the basal, 
humeral stria absent. Propygidium and pygidium with rather 
large and dense punctures. Prosternum rather wide and without 
striae between front coxae; chin-piece scarcely visibly punctate; 
sides of basal segment of abdomen with close longitudinal striae. 
Front tibiae quadridentate. Length, 6-6*6 mm. 
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Hah. Queensland : Coen River {H. Hacker). 

An unusually large species, but with elytral striation 
much as on P. striativarium, one of the smallest Australian 
species. 


Platysoma apicipunetum n. sp. (Fig. 30.) 

Black, highly polished; antennae and tarsi obscurely diluted 
with red. 

Head almost impunctate, slightly concave in front, transverse 
stria slightly sinuous m middle. Prothorax with sides slightly 
diminishing in width from base to near apex, where they are 
strongly rounded, apical stria distmct across middle, sublateral 
striae faint and almost marginal; near them with fairly coarse 
and rather dense punctures, elsewhere impunctate. Elytra with 
one complete dorsal stria on each, and remnants of two others, 
humeral stria faint; a row of distinct punctures across apex. Pro- 
pygidium with numerous but not crowded punctures, varying 
from small to rather large; pygidium with crowded and rather 
large punctures, a rather shallow depression on each side. Pro¬ 
sternum wide and with two distinct striae joined at base between 
front coxae; chin-piece with small punctures in middle, becoming 
coarse on sides; sides of sterna and of abdomen with rather dense 
and coarse punctures. Length, 5*5-6 mm. 

Hah. New South Wales: Dorrigo (W. Heron and R. 
Helms). 

A large species, much like the preceding one at first 
glance, but with only one complete dorsal stria on each 
elytron, the tips with distinct punctures, punctures of 
under surface very different and prosternum with distinct 
striae conjoined at base, although from some directions 
they appear to be separately terminated there. The stria 
ne^rt to the complete dorsal one, from some directions 
appears to be almost complete on the left side of the type, 
but on its right side, and on each side of a second specimen 
it is divided into three parts: a short basal stria, a still 
shorter one before the middle, and a long apical stria; in 
addition there are two remnants of a third stria, of which 
the basal portion is conspicuously oblique and the apical 
portion parallel with the others. Seen from above there 
appear to be four external teeth on the right front tibia 
of the type, ^ind five on the left, but the basal tooth is 
very smaU; from below a small additional one may be 
seen at the base of the second tooth on the left tibia; on 
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the second specimen both tibiae are quadridentate, but 
on the right the basal tooth is very feeble. 

Elytral Striation of Species of Platysoma. 

Figs. 1 and 2, P. jpaugami Le Guil.; 3-5, P. completum 
Mars.; 6, P. strangulatum Mars.; 7, P. laeve Mars,; 8 and 
9, P. georgii Mars.; 10 and 11, P. querulum Mars.; 12 and 
13, P. latisternum Mars.; 14 and 15, P. convexiusculum 
Mad.; 16, P. subdepressum Mad.; 17, P. lahmarginatum 
Lewis; 18, P. bipunctatum Lewis; 19, P. sulcisternum 
Lewis; 20, P. extrarium Lewis; 21, P. conjungens Lea; 
22, P. muUistriatum Lea; 23, P. lateripunctum Lea; 
24, P. abundans Lea; 25, P. caviceps Lea; 26, P. sub- 
costatum Lea; 27 and 28, P. stnativanum Lea; 29, P. 
striativentre Lea; 30, P. apicipunctum Lea. 

Paromalus kentiae n. sp. 

Black, highly polished; legs obscurely reddish, antennae paler. 

Head scarcely visibly punctate. Prothorax with dense and 
small but sharply defined punctures. Elytra with slightly larger 
punctures than on prothorax, but absent from the slightly elevated 
parts about suture; with remnants of oblique striae on basal half. 
Pygidium and propygidiiim impunctate or almost so. Prostemum 
with two well-defined striae along middle on basal half. Meta¬ 
sternum with a feeble depression on each side of base; with very 
minute punctures, but more distinct near hind coxae than elsewhere. 
Front tibiae with four small, acute teeth. Length, 2 mm. 

Hob, Lord Howe Island, on Kentia palms {A. M. Lea). 

In Blackburn’s table this species should probably be 
associated with P. ludovici, but it differs from that species 
in being larger and wider in proportion, the front tibiae with 
distinct teeth, and the impressions at the base of the meta¬ 
sternum small and distant; it is smaller and less parallel¬ 
sided than P. sauciurs, and with distinctly smaller punctures. 

Paromalus eribratus n. sp. 

Block, highly polished; antennae and legs reddish. 

Head with scarcely visible punctures. Prothorax with dense 
and comparatively largo punctures, becoming smaller on sides and 
in middle of apex. Elytra with slightly larger punctures than on 
prothorax, absent only from the slight sutural elevation; without 
remnants of dorsal striae. Prostemum with two short and weU- 
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defined striae, not conjoined at base. Metastemum with com¬ 
paratively large and dense punctures (much as on elytra) without 
remnants of longitudinal impressions. Front tibiae with five acute 
teeth. Length, 2 mm. 

Hob. Lord Howe Island {George Masters and A. M. 
Lea). Type in South Australian Museum, cotype in 
Australian Museum. 

In Blackburn’s table this species would be associated 
with P. miliariSy from which it differs in having decidedly 
coarser punctures; it is smaller and less parallel-sided than 
P. saucius, and with larger and more evenly distributed 
punctures, these coming close to the suture even near the 
base. In size and outlines it resembles the preceding 
species, but the punctures are much coarser. 

Carcinops tibialis n. sp. 

Black, legs dark reddish-brown, antennae paler. 

Head with dense and small punctures. Prothorax almost twice 
as wide as the median length, which is distinctly more than that of the 
sides, these evenly narrowed from base to apex; with rather dense 
and small, but sharply defined punctures, more crowded near sides 
than elsewhere; marginal striae complete and rather deep. Scu- 
tellum small and subtriangular. Elytra with outlines continuous* 
with those of prothorax, each elytron with six punctate dorsal 
striae vanishing posteriorly, the first straight, the others slightly 
arched, all free, a faint oblique stria on each shoulder; epipleural 
striae distinct; punctures much as on prothorax. Propygidium 
very short; pygidium large and with small, crowded punctures. 
Under surface with punctures varying from sparse and scarcely 
visible on middle of metasternum, to dense and rather coarse on 
parts of the sides, a distinct row at suture of mesostemum and 
metastemum; prostemum with two well-defined striae to base of 
chin-piece. All tibiae wide and with numerous small teeth, the 
front ones with an acute apical spur in addition. Length, 2-75 mm. 

Hab. Western Australia : Beverley, from an ants’ 
nest (F. H. du Boulay). 

An oblong-elliptic species in general appearance like 
0. but larger, prothorax with more distinct 

pufictures, without a small medio-bai^al fovea, elytra with 
more distinct punctures and tibiae much wider. From 
Marseul’s description and figures of C. 'pumilio it differs 
in being slightly larger, prothorax without a medio-basal 
impression, and in the punctures, striae and tibiae. 
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Chlamydopsis pygfdialls Blackb. 

Mr. W. du Boulay took two specimens of this species 
from a nest of Ectatomma 'tnetallicum. near Melbourne, in 
May; and Mr. F. E. Wilson has taken it, at Lome, from 
the nest of a small black Irtdcmyrmex. 

Chlamydopsis formicicola King. 

The late Mr. H. W. Cox wrote me that in May, 1913, 
he examined four nests of Camponotus aeneojnlosm from 
Brooklyn, Hawkesbury River; one proved blank, but 
from the others he obtained one, two, and three specimens 
of (7. formicMa, The only specimen I have myself taken 
was from a nest of the same species of ant, near Liverpool 
(New South Wales), 

Chlamydopsis eetatommae Lea. 

Specimens of this species have been taken from nests 
of Ectatomma metallicum at Lakes Entrance (Victoria) in 
October, by Mr. F. E. Wilson, and on Mount Lofty Ranges 
(South Australia) in May, by Mr, W. du Boulay. 

Chlamydopsis exeavata Lea. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson took a specimen of this species at Fern 
Tree Gully, in December, from an ants’ nest. 

Chlamydopsis serrieollis Lea. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson took a specimen of this species in the 
National Park, near Sydney, from a nest of Ectatomtna 
metallicum, 

Chlamydopsis latipes Lea. 

Mr. J. Clark took a specimen of this species at Armadale 
(Western Australia) somewhat smaller (3*5 mm.) than the 
type, from a nest of Rhytidoponera comem var. violacea, 

Chlamydopsis agilis Lea. 

Mr. W. du Boulay took two specimens of this species 
with Ectatomma metallicum and wrote of them : “ The two 
I captured were quite dormant. I did not notice them 
amongst the ants for quite five minutes, as they resembled, 
when closed up, the upper surface of the common sugar- 
ant, I took one at Como and one at Lane Cove; when I 
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took mine the weather was very cold and damp, and 
perhaps when Cox took his it may have been dry and 
warm/’ 

Chlamydopsis reticulata Lea. 

A specimen of this species was taken, in August, by 
Mr. W. du Boulay at Como (New South Wales) from a 
nest of Ectatomma metallicum, 

Chlamydopsis epipleuralis Lea. 

Specimens of this species were taken at Sea Lake (Vic¬ 
toria) by Mr. J. C. Goudie and at Perth (Western Australia) 
by Mr. J. Clark; the latter from the nest of a small species 
of Iridomyrmex. Mr. Wilson has also taken it from a 
nest of Iridomyrmex in the National Park, near Sydney. 

Chlamydopsis striatipennis Lea. 

A specimen of this species was taken at Lakes Entrance 
(Victoria) by Mr. F. E. Wilson, from a nest of a small black 
Iridomyrmex in October; and another from Beaconsfield 
from a nest of Ectatomma metallicum, 

Chlamydopsis looulosa n. sp. 

Dull reddish-castaneous. With sparse yellowish setae, more 
numerous on pygidium and longer on hind tibiae than elsewhere. 

Head and flattened part of basal joint of antennae closely reticu¬ 
late. Prothorax convex in middle, front margin unevenly elevated, 
with three small sinuations in middle, and then a large one to each 
side, sides with margins scarcely elevated; evenly and shallowly 
reticulate. Elytra about as long as wide, conspicuously wider than 
prothorax but at base no wider, shoulders and apices rounded off; 
a rather deep and irregular transverse impression near base, an 
oblique line with a fine membrane joining each end of it to the base 
level with the outer base of the prothorax and marking off the 
position of an epaulette; a large shallow transverse impression 
near the apex of each elytron, evenly reticulated. Propygidium 
and pygidium evenly reticulated. Under surface evenly reticulated, 
except for small parts of the abdomen. Legs long and thin, tibiae 
grooved to about middle for reception of tarsi, each groove bounded 
externally by a thin ridge. Length, 3--3‘25 mm. 

Hob, Western Australia : Beverley, from nests of 
Rhytidoponera convexa var. violacea {E, F. du Boulay), 
Swan River, from a nest of Crematogaster sp. (J. Clark). 
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The close and even reticulation of the whole of the body 
except for small pa^ of the abdomen, readily distinguishes 
this from all other Australian species; in the Papuan 
C. papuae the upper surface and hind parts are similarly 
reticulated, but the two species are otherwise very different. 
The position of each epaulette is marked off by an oblique 
line which joins the subbasal depression, but the epaulettes 
are not distinctly elevated and they are without fascicles. 

Chlamydopsis mormolyee n. sp. 

Dark reddisli-castaneous, pronotum darker. Sparsely clothed 
with yellowish setae, and in places feebly pubescent. 

Head and flat part of basal joint of antennae closely reticulate. 
Prothorax feebly convex in middle, front margin slightly upturned, 
in middle produced, towards each side strongly curved above the 
antennal cavity, sides thence oblique to base, a shallow medio-basal 
depression; finely reticulate throughout. Elytra about as wide as 
long, sides gently rounded, the angles strongly rounded off, a large 
cavity near base, continued under the raised epaulettes to a narrow 
opening on each side; epaulettes large, obliquely elevated, reticu¬ 
lated on upper surface and striated on sides, the striae converging 
to the opening on each side, elsewhere striated, in parts becoming 
more or less reticulated; a large shallow depression on each side 
near apex. Propygidium, pygidium, sterna and basal segment of 
abdomen closely and shallowly reticulated. Legs long, thin and 
faintly reticulated; each tibia narrowly grooved on the inner side 
to about the middle for the reception of tarsus. Length, 2*75 mm. 

Hab. Western Ai;Stralta * Miindaring, from a nest of 
Rhytidoponera punctata {J Clark). 

Allied to C. striatdla, C. afra and C. reticulata, but 
prothorax more dilated in front, its sides and front much 
less upturned, the reticulations of the disc less elongated, 
and the epaulettes very different; in the present species 
they are larger and reticulated instead of striated on 
the upper surface, and are so placed that the position of 
the golden fascicles (of other species) is covered up; the 
absence of fascicles distinguishes it from most species of the 
genus. On C. inasqualis the epaulettes are somewhat 
similarly reticulated, but each has the inner edge more 
rounded and the hind edge separated from the raised space 
behind it by a cavity; the reticulation of its elytra also is 
more pronounced. The lowest part of the elj^ral cavity 
is smooth and shining, about the scutellar region it has 
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two small elevations, and its posterior slope has oblique 
striae, in places appearing like elongate reticulations; on 
most parts of the upper surface, behind the epaulettes, 
the surface appears similarly reticulated, but the sides 
and near the suture are mostly striated; each epaulette 
is clearly separated from the following part by a curved 
line, so that it appears almost like a loosely fitting Hd. 
The abdomen, except the basal segment, is highly polished, 
the rest of the under surface, owing to its sculpture, appear¬ 
ing subopaque. 

Ectatommiphila opaca Lea. 

Eecently taken by Mr. H. W. Davey, from a nest of 
Ectatomma metallicumy at Geelong (Victoria); and by Mr. 
F. B. Wilson at Goodna (Queensland). A specimen, taken 
from a nest of the same species of ant at Mundaring (West¬ 
ern Australia), by Mr. J. Clark, differs from typical ones 
in being larger (6 mm.), and with the shagreening of elytra 
finer; with the result that the aciculate punctures are 
more conspicuous. 

Pheidoliphila sternalis Blackb. 

Mr. W. du Boulay took a specimen of this species, from 
a nest of Ectatomma metallicumy near Adelaide, in May. 

Pheidoliphila minuta Lea. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson took a specimen of this species at 
Beaconsfield, from a nest of the original host-ant, a species 
of Pheidole, 

Stictostix biseriata Schmidt (Epiechinus), 

The type of this species was described as from the Gawler 
Ranges; specimens before me are from Murray River 
(from a nest of Ectatomma metalUcum), Tolarno, Qiiorn, 
and Oodnadatta (South Australia). 

Stictostix eetatommae n. sp. 

Of a rather dark reddish-castaneous, legs and antennae paler. 

Head densely and finely punctate, sides near eyes rather less 
prominent than usual. Prothorax with sides slightly narrowed 
from base to near apex, and then rounded to apical emargination, 
a vague depression on each side of apex, sides thickened and slightly 
elevated; punctures crowded and rather small, becoming larger 
towards base. El 3 d;ra almost parallel-sided; each with six geminate 
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striae^ the interstices rather finely and seriately punctate; each 
side tricostate. Propygidium and pygidium with dense and small 
punctures. Under surface with dense punctures, larger on meta* 
sternum and on base of abdomen than elsewhere; striae of pro- 
stemum strongly diverging from near base to sides of chin-piece. 
Front tibiae distinctly notched near apex. Length, 2-2*25 mm. 

Hob, South Australia : Morgan, two specimens from 
a nest of Ectatomma metallicum (A, M, Lea), 

Considerably narrower than any other Australian species 
of the genus, the gemination of the striae more pronounced 
and with the sides not far from parallel. 

Stictostix cognata n. sp. 

Dark reddish-castaneous, some parts obscurely infuscated. 

Head with dense and small punctures; sides prominent. Pro- 
thorax with sides moderately narrowed from base to near apex, 
and then rounded to apical emargination, a large shallow depression 
on each side of apex, margins thickened and slightly raised; punc¬ 
tures dense and small, becoming larger on sides. Elytra with sides 
slightly rounded, disc of each with six geminate striae, the interstices 
with sparse and small punctures, in places impunctate; sides costate 
more distinctly towards apex than base. Propygidium and 
pygidium with rather minute punctures. Under surface with 
more or less dense punctures, coarser on sides of metastemum and 
finer on median portion of basal segment of abdomen than elsewhere; 
striae of prostemum diverging from near base to sides of chin-piece. 
Front tibiae widely notched near ape^. Length, 2*5 mm. 

Hob, Australia (old collection). 

Owing to the sparseness of the elytral punctures, the 
gemination of the striae is very pronounced, especially 
about the middle, a character which at once distinguishes 
the species from S, parra and S, hiseriata; but not from 
the preceding one, from which it differs in being larger, 
and less parallel-sided, with sparser punctures on the 
elytra, the costae less acute, and the punctures of under 
surface somewhat different. The type was without a 
locality label, but was probably taken in South Australia. 

Acritus minutus Herbst.’*' 

This species has apparently not been previously recorded 
from Austraha, but may commonly be taken in heaps of 

♦ Herbst, Nat. Syst., iv, 1791, p. 41, pi. 36, fig. 4. 
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decaying grass and weeds, and in flood debris. Specimens 
before me are from England, New South Wales (Tamworth 
and Clarence and Nepean Rivers), Tasmania (Hobart), 
and South Australia (Adelaide). Two specimens obtained 
from fallen leaves at Malanda, near Cairns, probably also 
belong to the species, but are rather paler than usual. 

Acritus lividus n. sp. 

Black, some parts of a more or less livid-brown. 

Prothorax with minute punctures, more distinct near base than 
elsewhere, but not formed into a distinct transverse row; marginal 
striae not interrupted. Elytra with fairly dense punctures, about 
as large as those on base of prothorax, but absent from a narrow 
sutural space; a short remnant of an oblique stria on each shoulder. 
Median portion of prostemum rather wide, with well-defined striae 
on sides. Length, 1*25-1 *5 mm. 

Hob. Lord Howe Island (A. M, Lea)\ New South 
Wales : Sydney {E. H, Zeck and Lea), Wollongong {Lea ); 
South Australia : Adelaide district {Rev, T. BlacJ^tirn), 

The largest species as yet recorded from Australia; it 
is larger and wider than A, ta^maniae (and from description 
A. haeddlus), and with different punctures. It has a very 
minute scutellum, but as this is quite distinct under a 
compound power, it evidently belongs to the subgenus 
Aeletes, and in fact the general appearance of pale speci¬ 
mens is as that of the Hawaiian A, longipes, but the under 
surface is black, and the front tibiae are normally stout. 
The head and under surface appear to be always black, the 
antennae and legs to be always of a dingy livid-brown, but 
the prothorax, elytra, pygidium and propygidium vary 
from a rather pale castaneous-brown, almost to black; 
in many specimens the prothorax is darker than the 
elytra, or with a large and obscure discal infuscation, in 
the palest specimens the base of prothorax and suture of 
eljrtra are very narrowly infuscated or blackish. The 
derm is less polished than on most species of the genus, 
and under a compound power the slight opacity is seen to 
be due to minute shagreening. It occurs in abundance 
under seaweed. 


Acritus halmaturinus n. sp. 

Black; prothorax, el 3 tra and legs dark piceoiis-brown, some¬ 
times almost black, antennae almost fiavons. 
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Prothorax with fairly numerous small punctures, slightly larger 
and more sharply defined near base than elsewhere, but not there 
forming a transverse row; marginal striae not interrupted. Elytra 
with punctures as on base of prothorax, each shoulder with a short 
and vague remnant of an oblique stria. Median portion of 
prostemum wide, with deep and well-defined striae; sterna and 
most of abdomen with punctures as on elytra. Length, 1-1 *25 mm. 

Hah. South Australia : Kangaroo Island (A. M. Lea). 

A polished, elliptic species, about the size of A. tas- 
maniae, but consistently darker and slightly wider; from 
A. lividus it differs in being smaller, somewhat thinner 
and without a scutellum. Many specimens have the 
body parts entirely black, but the upper surface is usually 
blackish-brown, occasionally dark castaneous-brown. 

Acritus oceidentalis n. sp. 

Black; upper surface blackish-brown, legs somewhat paler, club 
of antennae still paler. 

Prothorax with small but rather sharply defined punctures, 
somewhat larger and denser about base than elsewhere, but not 
forming a transverse row; lateral striae not interrupted. Elytra 
with punctures much as on base of prothorax but absent from a 
narrow space about suture; with a faint remnant of an oblique 
stna on each shoulder. Prostemum with median portion fairly 
wide at the base, but narrowed elsewhere, its striae deep; sterna 
with punctures much as on elytra, becoming denser on basal segment 
of abdomen. Length, 1-1-25 ram. 

Hob. Western Australia : Donnybrook, Bridgetown, 
Swan River {A. M. Lea), Albany (R. Helms), Geraldton 
{J. Clark). 

About the size and with the general appearance of 
A. halmaturinus, but somewhat more robust and with 
larger punctures; also under a compound power a very 
minute scutellum may be seen, so it belongs to the sub¬ 
genus Aeletes. At first glance most of the specimens before 
me appear to be polished black, but on close examination 
the upper surface is usually seen to be somewhat brownish; 
the specimen from Albany is smaller and paler than the 
others. 


Aeritus sutiiralis n. sp. 

Blackish-brown, legs obscurely paler, antennae still paler. 
Prothorax with fairly dense punctures, larger near base than 
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elsewhere, but not forming a transverse row; lateral striae not inter¬ 
rupted. Elytra with somewhat larger punctures than on prothorax; 
a fine stria on each side of suture marking the limits of a slightly 
elevated impunotate sutural space; without distinct remnants of 
humeral striae. Scutellum absent. Under surface with com¬ 
paratively coarse, unevenly distributed pimctures. Length, 1 mm. 

Hah. Western Australia : Bridgetown (A. M. Lea). 

In manipulating the type for examination its prosternum 
was injured, but the species is distinct from all others 
before me by the striae marking off the slightly elevated 
suture; the punctures are also larger than on most species 
of the genus, appearing quite sharply defined imder a 
hand lens; from various points of view the larger punctures 
of the under surface appear to be in small clusters. The 
base of its head is exposed, and the sides are seen to be 
closely transversely strigose. 

Acritus castaneus n. sp. 

Bright castaneous, base of prothorax and suture of elytra very 
narrowly infuscated, club of antenna flavous. 

Prothorax with small, inconspicuous punctures, slightly larger 
near base than elsewhere, but not forming a transverse row; mar¬ 
ginal striae not interrupted. Scutellum absent. El 3 rtra with 
punctures much as near base of prothorax, but smaller towards 
suture; with a faint remnant of an oblique stria on each shoulder. 
Median portion of prostemum wide and with well-defined striae. 
Length, 1-1*2 mm. 

Hah. Tasmania : Launceston {A. M. Lea). 

A pale, highly polished, moderately convex, briefly 
elliptic form; specimens sent to Mr. Lewis some years 
ago were returned by him as probably belonging to a new 
species. Structurally it is close to A. tasrmniae^ but it 
differs in being slightly larger and of a much brighter 
colour. In some lights there appears to be a vague depres¬ 
sion across the medio-basal lobe of the pronotum, but it is 
not marked off by a row of punctures as in so many species 
of the genus. In one specimen, with the base of the head 
exposed, its sides are seen to be closely transversely strigose. 

Aeritus norfoleensis n. sp. 

Dark castaneous-brown, under surface almost black. 

Prothorax with minute punctures, more distinct near base 
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than elsewhere; lateral striae not interrupted. Elytra with rather 
dense and small, but well-defined punctures, except close to suture, 
with a scarcely visible remnant of an oblique stria on each shoulder. 
Scutellum absent. Median portion of prostemum wide and with 
well-defined striae; metastemum with dense and comparatively 
large punctures, but smaller in middle than elsewhere; parts of 
abdomen also with fairly large punctures. Length, 1 mm. 

Hab. Norfolk Island {A, M. Lea). 

A briefly elliptic, moderately convex species, with 
unusually well-defined punctures on metasternum. It is 
slightly larger than A. minutus^ with more distinct punctures 
on upper surface, and without a transverse row at base 
of pronotum; it is smaller and wider than A. tasmaniae, 
and with more distinct punctures. Two specimens were 
obtained. 

Acritus tropicus n. sp. 

Castaneous-brown, head and under surface darker. 

Prothorax with minute punctures, becoming more distinct near 
base; lateral striae not interrupted. Scutellum absent. Elytra 
with punctures much as about base of prothorax; suture feebly 
elevated, a feeble oblique stria on each shoulder. Under surface 
with small punctures, scarcely visible on most parts; median 
portion of prosternum wide with well-defined striae. Length, 
1-1‘1 mm. 

Hob. Queensland : Caims district {A. M. Lea). 

A rather wide feebly convex species. The suture is 
faintly elevated throughout, as may be seen distinctly 
from the sides, but the elevation is less than on A. suturalis^ 
and there is not a fine stria on each side of it. Nine speci¬ 
mens agree in having the upper surface of a moderately 
dark castaneous-brown, with the base of prothorax and 
suture very narrowly infuscated; a tenth specimen is 
darker, with the upper surface piceous-brown, and with 
more distinct punctures. 

Six specimens from Northern Queensland (Blackburn’s 
collection) differ in being slightly smaller (one of them is 
not quite a millimetre in length) and narrower, the suture 
scarcely visibly elevated and the punctures of the upper 
surface rather more sharply defined. Quite possibly they 
represent a new species, but I am not prepared to describe 
them as such. 
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Aeritus ster&alis n. sp. 

Of a somewhat livid castaneous-brown, legs and antennae paler, 
base of prothorax and suture of elytra very narrowly infuscated. 

Prothorax with rather dense and small but fairly distinct punc¬ 
tures, a distinct row of larger ones passing across the medio-basal 
lobe a short distance from base, but towards the sides on the base 
itself; lateral striae not interrupted. Elytra with punctures much 
as on disc of prothorax, but almost absent fi*om scutellar region; 
a fairly long but feeble oblique stria on each shoulder. Under 
surface with irregularly distributed punctures, in places fairly dense 
and distinct; a well-defined row of elongated punctures between 
the middle coxae at the junction of the mesosternum and meta- 
stemum. Length, 1-2 mm. 

Hab, New Soui'h Wales : Forest Reefs (A, M. Lea). 

An unusually wide and rather dingy, although polished 
species, in size, colour and general appearance somewhat 
resembling A. halmaturinus, but at once distinguished by 
the transverse rows of punctures on the pronotum and 
sternum. A. rmnutus, with a somewhat similar pronotum, 
is a considerably smaller, and otherwise different species. 
Specimens sent to Mr. Lewis some years ago were returned 
without comment. There appears to be no scutellum, • 
but there is a slight depression at its position. 

Aeritus inquiilnus n. sp. 

Blackish-brown, antennae and legs obscurely paler. 

Prothorax with rather dense and small punctures, a distinct row 
of elongated punctures across the base, but across the medio-basal 
lobe not quite at the base itself; marginal striae not interrupted. 
Eljrtra with rather dense and small punctures, in places (and 
especially near the suture) more or less aciculate; a faint remnant 
of an oblique stria on each shoulder. Under surface with irregu¬ 
larly distnbuted punctures,'in places rather dense and well-defined; 
striae of prostemum deep and distinct. Length, 1 mm. 

Hob. Western Australia : Swan River, one specimen 
from a nest of Iridomyrmex conifer (J. Clark). 

Under a moderate power of the microscope the punctures 
across the base of the pronotum appear like short longi¬ 
tudinal scratches; similar but smaller punctures are on the 
elytra, but not seriately arranged; under a low-power 
lens those at the base of the pronotum cause that part to 
appear as if smeared with greyish gum. It is a briefly 
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elliptic species with outlines much as on A. stemalisy but 
with the punctures across base of pronotum longer and 
closer together, without special punctures between middle 
coxae, and parts of elytra (as seen under a compound power) 
distinctly aciculate; A. minuius is a smaller, slightly 
narrower and paler species, with seriate punctures at base 
of pronotum shorter and less closely packed, and elytra 
not aciculate. 


Explanation of Plate XXXVIII. 

Diagrams of Elytra of Histeridae. 

Fio. 1, 2. PkUysoma paugami. 


3-5. 

*9 

completum. 

6. 

99 

strangvlatum. 

7. 

99 

laeve. 

8, 9. 

99 

georgii. 

10, 11. 

99 

querulum. 

12, 13. 

99 

kUistemum, 

14, 15. 

99 

convexiusctdu7n. 

16. 

99 

subdepressum. 

17. 

99 

latimargincU um. 

18. 

99 

hijmnciatum. 

19. 

99 

mlcidernum. 

20. 

99 

extrarium. 

21. 

99 

conjufigens. 

22. 

99 

mvUistnatum, 

23. 

99 

lateripunctMm, 

24. 

99 

abundans. 

25. 

99 

caviceps. 

26. 

99 

svhcodatum. 

27, 28. 

99 

strkUivarium, 

29. 

99 

slriativerUre. 

30. 

99 

apieipunctum. 
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XIV. Notes on the Orthoptera in the British Museum. 4. 
Identifeation of types of Acrididae preserved in the 
Museum, By B. P. Uvarov.* 

[Read October 15th, 1924.] 

A VERY large proportion of species of Acrididae described 
by Walker remained for a long time unrecognisable for 
specialists who had no access to the types, and some of 
the specialists simply refused to recognise them on the 
ground of the original descriptions being, in their opinion, 
absolutely useless. As regards this latter opinion I must, 
after handling all the Walkerian types in existence, state 
definitely that his descriptions, although often containing 
most misleading expressions and of course unsatisfactory 
from our present point of view, are in most cases quite up 
to the standard of his time, and very often much better 
than some of the descriptions published by his critics in 
more recent times. My own conclusion in respect of the 
recognisability of Walkerian species is, that what rendered 
a good number of them absolutely impossible to identify 
was the appearance of Kirby’s Catalogue, in which a very 
large proportion of Walkerian types have been quite 
incorrectly placed—very often not only in wrong genera, 
but even in wrong subfamilies. 

A study of the types of species described by Kirby 
himself showed that his knowledge of systems tics was un¬ 
questionably very superficial, nearly all his species requiring 
revision, not only with regard to their specific synonymy, but 
also in respect of their generic, and even subfamily, position. 

My first intention was to give a full list of types of 
Acrididae in the Museum with their identification according 
to modern classification, but it would mean a repetition of 
too large a number of already correctly established cases of 
83 monymy. Therefore, I present here only notes on such 
species as have been incorrectly recorded in Kirby’s Cata¬ 
logue, and have not been discussed, either by myself, f 

♦ See Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1921, pp. 106-144; 1922, pp. 117- 
177; 1923, pp. 492-637. 

t Mainly in my previous notes on the British Museum collection 
(/.c.), and in the revision of CyrtamrUhacrini (Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist., ser. 9, xi, p. 130, i6id., p. 473; xii, p. 345; xiii, p. 1; xiv, 
p. 96). 
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or by other writers after the date of appearance of the 
Gatalo^e. 

Ma(m as I wished to include all the types fulfilling 
the above condition, I had to give up revising certain 
groups owing to the utter impossibility of treating the 
species belonging to them with any degree of certainty. 
Thus I do not discuss the types of species belonging to 
subfamilies Acrydiinae (Tetriginae) and Proscopinae and to 
the genera PMaeoba, Chrotogonus, Trilopmdia (Asiatic 
species), AtraOomorphi, Lamarchiana and Saussureana, 
Hoplohpha, Gelastorhinus, Coptacra and EucojOacra and 
Indian species of Catantops. 1 have omitted also the whole 
subfamily Eumastadnae, because the Museum material of 
these insects is with Dr. C. Bolivar, who is monographing 
the subfamily, and the genus Oxya, material of which served 
Dr. C. Willemse for his monograph of the genus appearing 
shortly. 

Apart from the types of species described by Walker and 
Kirfy, I include discussion of those by Fabricius, preserved 
in the Banks’ collection in the Museum, and of some occa¬ 
sional species by Westwood, Sjostedt, Stdl, L. Bruner and 
Rehn, the types or co-types of which I have been able to 
examine. 

For the most generous assistance in my work I am greatly 
obliged to Mr. James Rehn and Mr. Morgan Hebard, who 
have made it possible for me to clear up some of the most 
difficult problems; to Prof. Y. Sjostedt, who helped me with 
some of StS^l’s species, and to Mr. H. Durrant for his valuable 
advice in matters of nomenclature. 

The references in the synonymy are given as briefly as 
possible, and only the most important, or new synonyms 
are recorded—^that is, when referring a species to an older 
name I do not repeat the already Imown synonyms of the 
latter. 


Subfamily ACEIDINAE. 

1. Tnmdis comma Fabricius, 1781 (Spec. Ins., i, p. 362) = 
Truxalis adtula Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 496) = 
Oryllua Aerida turritua Linn4, 1758 (Syst. Nat., ed. x, 
p. 427) = Aoida turrito L. 

I am unable to find an^ appreciable difference between 
the typical European specimens of this widely distributed 
spedes and the Australian ones. The synonyms mentioned 
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by Kirby (Gat., iii, p. 96) under Aerida cornea refer, accord¬ 
ingly, all to A. turrUa L. 

2. TryxcUis lativitta Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 496) = 

Aerldelia lativitta (Walk.). 

Kirby (Cat., iii, p. 97) regarded this species as synonym¬ 
ous wim A. serrata Thunbg., and it is, indeed, very close to 
it, the difference from the existing descriptions of the latter 
species being in the smaller size and in the strongly in- 
fumated wings. It is possible that lalivitta is but a geogra¬ 
phical form of serrata, but I think it safer to keep them 
separate until a complete revision is made of this difficult 
genus. Walker mentioned three types of this species: 
one from the Cape, presented by R. W. Townsend, and two 
from “ South Africa,” presented by Sir A. Smith; but Kirby 
has put type-labels on four specimens, the fourth being 
from an unknown locality. I have selected as single 
type a male presented by Sir A. Smith, while a female from 
the same source and another female from the Cape may be 
considered as paratypes. The measurements of two speci¬ 
mens from Sir A. Smith’s collection are as follows : Total 
length <J (selected type) 32 mm.; $ 39 mm.; head ^ 
7 mm., $ 8*5 mm.; pronotum (J 6-5 mm., $ 7 mm.; elytra 
(J 28 mm., $ 34 mm.; hind femur ^ 21 mm., $ 25 mm. 

3. Aerida rendaili Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 

1902, p. 62) = Aerida aspersata Kirby, 1902 (l.c., 

p. 63) = Acriddla skeffiddi I. Bolivar, 1911 (Mem. 

Soc. Ent. Belg., xix, p. 75) = Aeridells rendaili 

(Kirby). 

A. aspersata is obviously only a more richly coloured 
form of A. rendaili, the type of which is in the British 
Museum now, and the description of A. sheffiddi agrees in 
all details with the characters of A. aspersata. 

4. Parga spatuUUa Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 506) = 

Amycus xanthopterus St§,l, 1865 (Oefv. Vet.-Akad. 

Fdrh., xii, p. 353) = Puga xanthoptera (St.). 

Walker described the species from one specimen (“ a ”) 
from “ South Africa,” presented by Sir A. Smith, and five 
more from Natal, from M. Gueinzius’ collection. The 
specimen “ a ” is a larva, and there are not five but six 
specimens from Fort Natal, all females; one of them is 
selected by me as the sin^e type. Kirby has put the type- 
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label on one of tbe females with faded wings, and this, 
apparently, was the reason why he considered spaitdata 
to be different from xanthoptera, but as the difEerence is 
obviously due to bad preservation the above synonymy 
is beyond any doubt. 

6. Mesops ? carinatus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 601)== 
Tryxalis hrevipennis Thomas, 1873 (Syn. Acr. North 
Amer., p. 58) = Rhadinotatum brevipenne McNeill, 

' 1897 (Proc. Davenport Acad. Sci., vi, p. 200) == 
Rhadinotatum brevipenne Kirby (Cat., iii, p. 101) == 
Rhadinotatum carinatum (Walk.). 

Kirby did not mark this species in his Catalogue with two 
asterisks, which means that the type is not in the Museum, 
and he quoted the name as a synonym of Pseudopomalet 
brachypiera Scudd. The type (a male, not female as stated 
by Walker) is, however, in the Museum and bears even the 
specific label in Kirby's own writing. That the insect has 
nothing to do with Pseudopomala is obvious from its descrip¬ 
tion where Walker says : “ Head much longer than the 
prothorax," and the type fully agreea with existing descrip¬ 
tions and figures of Rh. brevipenne brevipenne Thom, (see 
Rehn and Hebard, Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., xlviii, 1922, 
pp. 89-108). 

6. Opomala pida Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 516) = Mer- 

miria alaeris Scudder, 1877 (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., xix, p. 30) = Gelastorhinus picta Kirby, 1910 
(Cat., lii, p. 409) — Mermirla picta (Walk.). 

The type of 0. picta is from an unknown locality, but 
the insect has certainly nothing to do with Gelastorhinus^ 
and the excellent monograph of the genus Mermina by 
Rehn (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1919, pp. 55-120) 
enabled me to identify the insect as M, alacris Scudd. The 
identification has been confirmed by a comparison with 
specimens from Jacksonville, Florida, named by Rehn 
(received in exchange from M. Hebard's collection), with 
which it agrees absolutely even in aU minor details of 
coloration. M, rostrata McNeill and M, vigilans Scudd., 
as pure synonyms of M, alacris (Rehn. Z.c.), also belong 
here. 

7. Stenobothrus subconspersus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 755) 

= Stenobothrus occidentalis Saussure, 1861 (Rev. 
ZooL, xiii, p. 317) == Amblytropidia 4>cci(lentaUs (Sauss.). 
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St. subconspersus has been described from three male 
specimens, but only two are in the collection at present, 
and I select the male “ a,” from St. John’s Bluff, E. Florida, 
as the single type. Since there is only one N. American 
specie? of Amblytropidia the synonymy is quite obvious. 
The type belongs to a greyish-brown colour form, with the 
sides of pronotum paler than its disc. 

8 . Stenobothrus condnnulus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 759) 

= Stenobothrus ruyulosus Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p, 760) = 
Linoceratium boucardi Brxmer, 1904 (Biol. C. Amer., 
Orth., ii, p. 84) = Orphulella concinnula (Walk.). 

The identity of St. cou/cinnulus, St. rugulosus and L. 
boucardi has been established by me by direct comparison 
of the types of all three species.* Further synonyms of 
the species have been fully discussed by Rehn (Trans. 
Amer. Ent. Soc., xlii, 1916, p. 277) and Hebard (Z.c., xlix, 
1923, p. 204). 

9. Stenobothrus arclatus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 761) = 

OrphuleUa arctata (Walk.) {nec L. Bruner !). 

Described from a single male from Honduras and appar¬ 
ently never found since, none of the described species being 
quite like it. The species named 0. arctata by L. Bruner 
(Biol. Centr. Amer., Orth., ii, pp. 76, 78) has nothing to do 
with the true arctata^ in which the lateral pronotal keels 
are quite strongly angularly inflexed at the first sulcus and 
more divergent in front of it than in any other known 
species. Orphulella eloagata L. Brun. described after a 
female from Corumba, Brazil, seems to be like arctata in 
the shape of the keels, but I hesitate to establish the 
s)monymy. The measurements of the type are as in the 
males which Bruner (Z.c.) supposes to belong to his 
elongata. 

10 . Stenobothrus mexicanus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 756) = 
Stenobothrus gratiosus Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 768) = 
*Stencbothrus costalis Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 759) = 
Stenebothrus viridissimus Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 761) = 
Truxalis intricata St&l, 1873 (Rec, Orth., i, p. 106) = 
Acrydium punctatum De Geer, 1773 (Mem. Ins., iii, 
p. 503) = Orphulella punetata (De Geer). 

* Eehn (Trans. Amer. Ent. Soo., xlii, 1916, p. 277) mentions a 
“ selected type ” of this species as being in the Hebard collection, 
but the actual type originally labelled so is in the British Museum. 
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An examination of the tj^es of the four Walkerian 
species and of a paratype of T, intricata St. (kindly sent 
for the purpose by Prof. Y. Sjostedt) shows quite clearly 
that they represent only various colour-forms of the widely 
distributed and very variable 0. puncstata, Eurther 
synonyms of the species are given by Hebard recently 
(Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., xlix, 1923, p. 207). 

11. Stendbothfus nobilis Walker, 1870 (Cat., v, SuppL, 
p, 79) = Stenoboihrus viatorius Saussure, 1861 (Rev. 
Zool., xiii, p. 317) = Plectrotettix calidus L. Bruner, 
1904 (Biol. C. Amer., Orth., ii, p. 101) = Scyllina 
viatorla (Sauss.). 

The two Walkerian types are females from Oajaca, and 
I designate one of them as single type. My identification 
of the type is based on Hebard’s notes in lus recent paper 
on Orthoptera of Colombia (Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 
xlix, 1923, pp. 211-212) and on the comparison with 
specimens named by Hebard, and there is no doubt that 
nobilis belongs to the typical subspecies of viatoria. 

12. Epacromia costistriga Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 767) 

= Eupleetrotettix costistriga (Walk.). 

The type is a male, and it belongs to a species allied to, 
if not identical with, E, scyllinaeformis Bruner (Ann. 
Carnegie Mus., viii, 1911, p. 34), agreeing with it in the few 
morphological characters mentioned in its description. 
It is, apparently, like that species, not a true Eupleetrotettix, 
the temporal foveolae being not at all impressed and their 
places coarsely punctured, and the elytra having the 
scapular area not regularly fenestrate. Walker’s descrip¬ 
tion is satisfactory as far as refers to coloration, but he 
described temporal foveolae quite incorrectly. Measure¬ 
ments of the type are as follows: length of body 22*6, 
pronotum 4*6, elytra 19, hind femur 13*6 mm. 

13. Oxycoryphus tibialis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 787) = 
Machmrocera sumichrasti Thomas, 1874 (Bull. U.S. 
Geol. Survey Terr., No. 2, p. 70) = Calephorus (? ?) 
tibialis Kirby, 1910 (Cat., iii, p. 137) = Maehaerocera 
tibialis (Walk.). 

I have compared the t)^es of 0. tibialis Walk., a male 
(selected by me as single type) and a female from Oajaca, 
Mexico, with specimens named as Maehaerocera mmi- 
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chrasti JUiom. by L. Bruner (Biologia C.-Americana collec¬ 
tion) and by Hebard, and there is no doubt that the two 
species are identical. Walkerian name has a priority of 
four years and must be adopted for the species. 

14. Epucromia terminifera Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 777) = 
Chortoicetes yorketoumensis Brancsik, 1896 (Jahresh. 
Ver. Trencs. Com., xvii-xviii, p. 249) = CakUaria 
terminifera Sj5stedt, 1921 (Acrid. Austral., p. 41) = 

Chortoicetes terminifera (Walk.). 

While I have no reason to dispute the specific synonymy 
of this insect as established by Sjostedt, I cannot accept 
his generic assignment, based on incorrect understanding 
of the value of genotype fixation. The problem of the 
genera Chortoicetes and Calataria is, briefly, as follows : 
Brunner in 1893 (Rev. Syst. Orth., p. 123) described the 
genus Chortoicetes in a very few words and without quoting 
any known species under it, so that the genus aid not 
become valid until Brancsik in 1895 (lx,) described its 
first species Chortoicetes yorJcetownensis, which thus auto¬ 
matically became its genotype. Kirby in 1910 (Cat., iii, 
p. 194) accepted this view and formally fixed terminifera 
Walk. = yorketownensis Brancs. as genotype of Chortoi¬ 
cetes, Sjostedt was, consequently, absolutely mistaken 
when he said that Kirby selected terminifera as genotype 
“ ganztwillkiirlich,” and he introduced a quite unnecessary 
confusion in the nomenclature when, in splitting the genus 
into two, he accepted terminifera as genotype of his 
new genus Calataria and restricted Chortoicetes to species 
not congeneric with the latter. It is abundantly clear 
from the above, that (1) terminifera is unquestionably the 
genotype of Chortoicetes (2) Calataria Sjost. is an abso¬ 
lute synonym of Chortoicetes Brancs. as based on the same 
genotype, (3) Chortoicetes Sjost. 1921 (nee Brancs.!) has no 
valid generic name, and I propose to call it Austroicetes 
n.n., with Epacromia pusilla Walk, as its genotype. 

15. Stenobothrus inclytus Walker, 1871 (Cat., v, Suppl., 
p. 83) = Rodunia inclyta Kirby, 1910 (Cat., iii, p. 140) 

Aulaeobothrus inelytus (Walk.). 

Though the type, a female, is from an unknown locality, 

* 1 think it right to credit the genus not to Brunner, but to 
Brancsik, who described its fiist species, but this does not affect the 
problem under discussion. 
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there is no doubt that it belongs to the essentially Indian 
genus AulaoobothniSy and the species is readily separated 
feom all known ones by its abbreviated elytra. A re¬ 
description of the species will be given by me elsewhere. 

16. Stenobothrm capensis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 764) = 
Pnorisa tricarinota Still, 1876 (Ofv, Vet. Akad, Forh., 
xxxiii, 3, p. 78) = Pnorisa sqmlus var. biiaeniata 
Bolivar, 1889 (Journ. Sci. Lisboa, i, p. 99) = Pnorisa 
fasciatipes Bolivar, 1911 (Mem. ^c. Ent. Belg., xix, 
p. 80) = Pnorisa squalus St. ab. eapensis (Walk.). 

17. Gomphocerus {Pnorisa) squalus Still (Freg. Eugen. Resa, 
Orth., p. 341) = Catantops vittata Kirby, 1902 (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. London, p. 106) == Pnorisa australis Sjostedt, 
1921 (K. Sven. Vet. Akad. Handl., Ixvi, No. 3, p. 32) 

= Pnorisa squalus St. 

An exhaustive study of about eighty specimens of 
Pnorisa from various localities in S. Africa, including the 
types of P. tricarinata, St, capensis, C. vittata and P. 
australis, convinced me that there is in that country 
apparently only one widely distributed and common species. 
It occurs, however, in two different colour-forms : one 
with a very sharply defined lateral black fascia, and another 
without it. Apart from the colour differences, the two 
forms differ somewhat in the sculpturing of the pronotum, 
and especially in the development of lateral keels which 
are, as a rule, fairly distinct in the non-fasciated form, 
and more or less obliterated in the fasciated one. This 
structural character has been taken by St&l for one of 
specific value, but a study of a sufficiently long series of 
specimens even from the same locality shows clearly that 
the grade of development of lateral keels, though in most 
oases connected with the presence or absence of lateral 
fascia, is not a reliable character. There are specimens 
before me which possess no lateral fasciae and nearly 
obliterate lateral keels, while in others, with the fasciae 
well developed, the lateral keels are also quite well 
marked. I am compelled, therefore, to regard the two 
insects as mere colour-forms of one dimorphic species; 
it is interesting to note a certain parallelism in the varia¬ 
tion between this species and certain species of ChorthippuSy 
especially of Ck jmvinatus, F. W., in which the same two 
colour-forms may be observed. 
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The type of P. squalus is, apparently, lost, as Prof. Y. 
Sjdstedt could not find it in the Stockholm Museum. I 
have seen, however, a specimen from Ovambo named by 
St^l as P. squalus, and also two co-types of P. tricarinala. 
The latter are very pale-coloured, but otherwise not 
separable from capensis Walk. The var. bitaeniata Bol. is 
known to me by several specimens, and it hardly deserves 
even a varietal name. There is also nothing in the descrip¬ 
tion of P. fascuUipes to justify regarding it as a distinct 
species. Catantops vittata of Kirby, the types of which are 
before me, is imdoubtedly synonymous with the typical 
fasciated form squalus, and has nothing whatever to do either 
with Catantops or with Gijmnobothrus linea-alha Bol. with 
which Kirby synonymised it in his Catalogue (lii, p. 148). 
The type of P. australis Sjost. differs from other fasciated 
specimens only by its supposed Australian origin, obviously 
due to mislabelling, 

18. Opomala basalis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 510) = 
Opomala interlineata Walker, 1870 (l.c., p. 510) — 
Chrysochraon dasycnemis Gerstaecker, 1869 (Arch. 
Naturgesch., xxv, p. 217) = Orthoehtha dasycnemis 
(Grst.). 

Bolivar was quite wrong in assuming (Mem. Soc. Ent. 
Belg., XIV, p. 99, footnote) that Op. basalts is synonymous 
with Duronia chloronota St., and Kirby followed him (Cat. 
Orth., iii, p. 139), while in fact the two types (both 
females) belong to Orthoehthay and the specimen “ 6 ” from 
Natal, which is better preserved and agrees better with the 
description, is undoubtedly conspecific with Ch. dasycnemis. 
Having selected this specimen as the single t)rpe, I may 
leave out of consideration the specimen “6,” which may 
possibly belong to another species, or, at least, subspecies, 
being a somewhat smaller insect with the elytra relatively 
a little shorter. 

Opomala interlineata is based on a female (not a male) 
al^o from Natal, and is obviously synonymous with Orth. 
dctsycnemiSy representing only a colour-form of that species. 
It seems probable that Orth, trivittata Bol. (Mem. Soc. 
Ent. Belg., xix, 1911, p. 77) from Katanga is also that form 
of Orth, dasyonemis. 

19. PyrgomoTpha rosacea Walker, 1871 (Cat., v, Suppl., 
p, 60) == Orthoehtha rrmtmi Bolivar, 1908 (Bull. Soc, 
Ent. Fr., p. 242) = Orthoehtha rosacea (Walk.). 
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Two males only are in the colleoti<Mi, and I select the one 
from Port Natal as the single type; it agrees quite well 
with Bolivar’s description of 0. martini from the same 
locality. 

20. Stenchothrus froductus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv., 
p. 763) = Duronia pooensis I. Bolivar, 1905 (Mem. 
Soc. Esp. Hist. Nat., i, p. 221) = Rodunia producta 
Kirby, 1910 (Gat., iii, p. 140) = Paraeomaeris 
produetus (Walk.). 

I quite agree with Kirby in synonymising D. pooensis 
with St. prmuctus. As regards the generic name I accept 
Rehn’s opinion (Wiss. Ergebn. Deutsch. Zentr.-Africa 
Exped., V, Lief, i, 1914, p. 75, footnote) that chloron<^a St. 
must be considered the genotype of Duronia St., as it is the 
only species definitely named under the original generic 
description,* and Karsch has as early as in 1900 (Ent. 
Nachr., xxvi, p. 276) fixed it formally as such. Accord¬ 
ingly, Bolivar had no right whatever to alter the generic 
assignments made by Karsch, and his genus Rodunia 
(Mem. Soc. Ent. Belg., xvi, 1908, p. 99) based on chhronota 
St. (which he quite incorrectly identified with basalis Walk.; 
see under that species) is a pure synonym of Duronia St. 

Both Walkerian types of St. produetus are females, and I 
select as single type the specimen described first (not 
var. B). 

21. Stenobothrus comptus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 762) = 
Duronia virgula Bolivar, 1890 (An. Soc. Esp., xix, 
p. 310) = Gymnobothrus varians, Karsch, 1891 (Berlin. 
Ent. Ztschr., xxxvi, p. 178) = Chirista emini Rehn, 
1914 (Wiss. Ergebn. Deutsch. Zentr.-Air. Exped., 
V, Lief. 1, p. 81) = Chirista eompta (Walk.). 

Walker described the species after four specimens, one 
of them (“ a ” or “ b ” from Sierra L^one, D. F. Morgan) 
being a Paracomaaris produetus. I selected another of 
Morgan’s specimens as the t}rpe, and I have compared it 
with a paratype of Ch. emini Rehn, kindly sent to me by 
the author. 

* I have examined the insect from Egypt sent to St&l by Brunner 
and quoted by StSl under Dwronia as “ Chryaochraon wmkari- 
natua Grst. vel species maxime affinis,” and it proved to be a 
Paracomacria, apparently conspecific with Duronia pharaonia 
Kamy; of course, it cannot be regarded as type of the genus 
Duronia St. 
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22. Oryllus cajlivus Fabricios, 1776 (Entom. Syst., p. 293)= 
Stetwbdhrus propinquus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv. p. 766) 
= Caledia propinqua Bolivar, 1914 (Trab. Mus. Madrid, 
ser. zooL, No. 20, p. 48) = Caledia eaptiva (F.). 

This Fabrician species was, by a most singular oversight, 
omitted from the catalogues of both Walker and Kirby, 
and Sjbstedt, who recently studied Australian Acrididae, 
also overlooked its description and the type which is in the 
Banksian collection. The synonymy is beyond any doubt, 
as the type (I designate as such one of two females in the 
collection) belongs even to the same brown colour-form 
as that of St. propinquus. 

Subfamily OEDIPODINAE. 

23. Oedipoda transtrigahi Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 733) = 
Oedipoda oceUae Saussure, 1861 (Revue ZooL, adii, 
p. 398) = HIppiseus ocelote (Sauss.). 

The two male types of 0. transtrigata Walk, agree quite 
well with existing descriptions of H. ocelote, and with a 
male named so by L. Bruner in the Biologia C.-Americana 
collection. 

24. Dittopternis rosacea Kirby, 1902 (Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., (7) X, p. 240) = Seintharista rosacea (Kirby). 

The venation of the elytra in the type does not permit 
me. to include it in the genus DiUoptemis, and it agrees 
far better with Seintharista (= Quiroguesia), being easily 
separated from other known species of the genus by its 
relatively small size. The colour of the wing-disc is practic¬ 
ally gone in the type, but another specimen in the British 
Museum collection, from Salisbury, Mashonaland, shows the 
same colour as that in Sc. notabilis Walk. 

26. Chortoicetes interruptus Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, p. 232) = Oedaleus Interruptus (Kirby). 

Kirby’s idea of the genus Chortoicetes was extremely 
vague, as he listed under it (Cat., iii, p. 193) repre¬ 
sentatives of about ten absolutely different genera belonging 
to subfamilies Acridinae and Oedipodinae. The species 
in question is an Oedaleus which has not been described by 
other authors. It is characterised by the strongly com- 

f iressed body, by strongly sloping vertex which is much 
onger than broad; by Hie anterior margin of pronotum 
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being obtusely ungulate, and the hind angle decidedly 
acute; by the eljrfcral fasciae being split into rounded spots; 
and by the wing-fascia being very broad, broadly interrupted 
at the anal vein, touching the hind margin and strongly nar¬ 
rowed towards the inner margin, which it does not reach. 
The description of coloration given by Eorby is incorrect 
in the markings of the head and thorax being not reddish, 
but chocolate-brown; antennae are also not red, but testace¬ 
ous. Measurements of the type male, marked so by Kirby, 
and a female paratype, are as follows: 



c? 

$ 

Length of body 

22 

28 

„ „ pronotum 

5-5 

6 

„ „ elytra 

20 

25-5 

„ „ hind femur 

13-5 

15-5 


On the whole, this species is not unlike a GastrimarguSy 
but the venation of elytra agrees better with Oedaleus, 
although these two genera are extremely close and perhaps 
should be better united. 

26. Epacromia phna Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 769) = 
Oedalem nigrofasciatus var. caffer Saussure, 1888. 
(Addit. ad Prodr. Oed., p. 41) = Oedaleus plenus 
(Walk.). 

The types of E. plena do not differ in any way from 
Saussure’s description, and there is no doubt that this is a 
good species. One of the males is selected as single type. 

27. Epacromia inclyta Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 773) = 
Oedipoda virgula Snellen von Vollenhoven, 1869 (Pollen 
et Dam, Recherches sur la faun de Madagascar, 
etc., Part 5, livr. 1, p. 11, pi. ii, fig. 2) = Oedaleus 
madecassus Saussure, 1888 (Prodr. Oed., p. 116) = 
Oedaleus virgula (Voll). 

This is a very characteristic species, Saussure’s descrip¬ 
tion being quite good enough to enable one to establish 
the correct synonymy. Barby has given the date of 
virgula as 1877, but the paper by Vollenhoven has been 
recorded in the Zoological Record for 1869. 

28. Epacromia turbata Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 776) = 
Dittopternis ceyhnica Saussure, 1884 (Prodr. Oe^p., 
p. 126) = Pternoscirta bimaculaia {nec Thunb. I) 
Kirby, 1914 (Fauna Brit. Ind., Acrid., p. 136, fig. 98) = 
Ditloptamis turbata (Walk.). 
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It is quite obvious from the figure of the type which 
Kirby gives that this insect has nothing to do with Pterno- 
sdrta, and Saussuxe’s description of D. ceylonica fits the type 
in all details. I cannot comprehend why Kirby (Z.c.) 
should refer it to synonyms of Pternoscirta birnaculata 
Thunbg. and, still worse, should include here also Acroiylus 
humhertianus Sauss., which he describes in its proper 
place (lx., p. 153) as well. 

29. Oedipoda venusta Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 740) = 
Dittopternis zebrata Saussure, 1884 (Prodr. Oed., p. 126) 
= Dittopternis venusta Saussure, 1888 (Addit. ad 
Prodr. Oed., p. 44) = Dittopternis venusta (Walk.). 

There are, in my opinion, only two known species of 
Dittopternis, one Ceylonese, D. turbata Walk., and another 
from S. India, D. venusta Walk. Saussure separated them 
correctly in the Prodromus, but in the Additamenta he 
did not compare venusta Walk, with his own ceylonica, 
and thus there appeared two Ceylonese species, or three 
altogether. 

30. Acrotylus saltator Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, p. 236) = Dittopternis coerulea Schulthess, 
1899 (Bull. Soc. Vaud., xxxv, p. 203) = Heteropternis 
coerulea (Schulth.). 

The synonymy is beyond any doubt, both species having 
been described from Delagoa Bay. 

31. Acrydium respondens Walker, 1859 (Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., (3) iv, p. 223) == Epacrmnia varia Walker, 
1870 (Cat., iv, p. 774) = Heteropternis pyrrhoscelis 
Still, 1873 (Rec. Orth., i, p. 128) = Heteropternis 
respondens (Walk.). 

Kirby established the synonymy of A. respondens and 
H. pyrrhoscelis, but placed E. varia in the genus Trilophidia, 
while the types are undoubtedly conspecific with respon¬ 
dens. I designate the male from Hongkong as the single 
type of E. varia. 

32. Epaeromia thoradxa Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 769) = 
Epaeromia partita Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 780) = 
H^optemis hyalina Saussure, 1888 (Addit. ad 
Prodr. Oed., p. 47) = Heteropternis kilimandjarica 
Sjostedt, 1909 (Wiss, Ergebiv Exp. Kilim., xvii, 
p. 174) Heteropternis thoracica (Walk.). 
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The female type of E, partita from an unknown locality 
is conspecific with two males (one selected by me as single 
type) of E. thoradca from Sierra Leone, and they all repre¬ 
sent but a colour-form, with metazona of pronotum brown, 
of H, hyalinay of which kUirmndjarica is only a synonym. 

33. Heteropternis saussurel Kirby, 1902 (Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., (7) X, p. 240) = Heteropternis longicornis 
Bolivar, 1911 (Mem. Soc. Ent. Belg., xix, p. 84). 

Bolivar’s description agrees perfectly well with the t^e 
of saiussurei, and I have also compared the latter witn a 
male specimen in the Oxford Museum named by Bolivar 
as longicornis. 

34 Heteropternis vittata Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, p. 76) = Heteropternis dtrina Bolivar, 1911 
(Mem. Soc. Ent. Belg., xix, p. 86) = Heteropternis 
eouloniana (Sauss.) 1884. 

I fail to see any structural difference between the type 
of H. vittata and specimens from the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone which are certainly H. eouloniana ; the West 
African specimens are only somewhat smaller and with 
shorter elytra, but this cannot be regarded as a specific 
character, although two distinct subspecies may, perhaps, 
be separated. 

35. Chrotogonus angustipennis Kirby 1902 (Trans. Ent. 
Soc. London, p. 77) == Acrotylus annulatus Kirby, 
1902 (Z.C., p. 236) = Trilophidia nebulosa I. Bolivar, 
1911 (Mem. Soc. Ent. Belg., xix, p. 83) = Trilophidia 
angustipennis (Kirby). 

Kirby’s treatment of the genera Chrotogonus and Acro¬ 
tylus in his two papers on Distant’s collection of South 
African Acrididae is most appalling, as several absolutely 
difEerent genera, from different subfamilies, are hopelessly 
mixed up. Fortunately, Kirby has in every case put a 
type-label on one specimen of each of his new species, and 
this enabled me to clear up the confusion. 

The type and one of the paratypes of Ch. angustipennis 
are females which agree absolutely with the description of 
Trilophidia nebulosa Bol. and with a specimen named so 
by Bolivar himself (from Mashonaland, Oxford Museum). 
The male parat 3 rpe is a Tmetonota verrucosa Sauss. All 
five co-types of A. annulatus do not differ in any way from 
angustipennis. 
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36. Epa^omia repleta Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 770) == 
Trihphidia antennata Krauss, 1877 (Sitz. Atod. Wiss. 
Wien, Ixxvi, Abt. i, p. 57) == Trilophidia repleta 
(Walk.). 

The type of repleta agrees quite well with the good 
description and figures of T. antennata. 

37. Oedipoda abrupta Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 739) = 
Tmetonota tuberculosa Saussure, 1888 (Addit. ad 
Prodr. Oed., p. 56) = Chrotogonus capitatus Kirby, 
1902, partim (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, p. 78) = 
Chrotogonus johnstoni Kirby, 1902, partim {l.c.^ p. 81) 
= Tmetonota abrupta (Walk.). 

The type, a female, of 0. abrupta bears a label “ Tmeto¬ 
nota Wallceriana ? Sss.,” but Saussure never described such 
species, and I cannot see any difference from the descrip¬ 
tion of T. tuberculosa. One male co-type of Ch. capitatus 
and a co-typic pair of Ch. johnstoni also belong here, but 
the actual types of both these species belong to the next one, 

38. Chrotogonus capUatus Kirby (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 
p. 78) = Chrotogonus johnstoni Kirby 1902 (i.c., 
p. 81) = Acrotylus zonatus Kirby, 1902 (Z.c., p. 234) 
= Tmetonota terrosa Saussure, 1888 (Addit., p. 57). 

The original types of the three species by Kirby are 
undoubtedly conspecific and agree quite well with the 
description of T. terrosa. 

39. Tmetonota verrucosa Saussure, 1888 (Addit. ad Prodr. 
Oed., p. 56) = Chrotogonus angustipennis Kirby, 
1902, partim (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, p. 77) = 
Chrotogonus capitatus Kirby, 1902, partim (i.c., p. 78). 

One male co-type of Ch. angustipennis and one of Ch. 
capitatus belong here, while one more male has been named 
by Kirby as Tmetonota abrupta. 

40. Oedipoda injicita Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 742) = 
Grytlus insubricus Scopoli, 1786 (Del. Faun. Flor. 
Insubr., i, p. 64) = Acrotylus injicita Kirby, 1914 
(Fauna Brit. India, Acr., p. 152) = Acrotylus insu- 
brieus (Scop.). 

The typical form of 0. injicita (not the var. /S, which is 
an Acrotylus kumbertianus Sauss.) has been described 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS UI, IV. (FEB. ’25.) U 
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from three female specimens. One of them (selected by 
me as single type) is labelled ‘‘ Ceylon,” but it belongs to 
Mr. A. Paul's collection, a part of which was from Ceylon, 
while another part was from Egypt; the type being 
indistinguishable from the Egyptian specimens of A. insu- 
bricus, which species certainly does not occur at Ceylon, 
was obviously collected in Egypt. Two other specimens 
are labelled Sandw. I. Beechey ” and belong to Captain 
Beechey’s collection in which several more purely Palae- 
arctic species have been mislabelled in the same way 
(see Bull. Entom. Kes.,xi, 1921, p. 407; also below, under 
Heteracris plebeia Walk.). 

41. Acrotylus gillettae Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent, Soc. 
London, p. 237) = Acrotylm coerulans Kamy, 1907 
(Sitz. Akad. Wiss. Wien, cxvi, Abt. i, p. 356) = 
Acrotylus variegatus Brancsik, 1893 (Jahresh. Nat. 
Ver. Trencs. Com., xiv-xvi, p. 188). 

There is no difference between the types of A. gillettae 
and the descriptions of the other two species. A. gillettae 
has been described by Kirby after a male from Fort John¬ 
ston, Nyasaland, and a female from Somali, and he labelled 
the latter specimen as the type; the description and 
measurements given by himself prove, however, that the 
actual type was the male from Nyasaland. 

42. Epacromia pallida Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 772) = 
Conipoda calcarata Saussure var., 1884 (Prodr. Oed., 
p. 194) = Conipoda pallida (Walk.). 

The t)rpe, a female from W. Africa, agrees with Saussure’s 
description of the variety from Senegal; it is certainly 
neither the typical calcarata described from Madagascar, 
nor 0. aldabrae, 

43. Oedipoda spedosa Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 735) = 
Heliastus venezuelae Saussure, 1884 (Prodr. Oed., 
p. 213) = Heliastus speciosus (Walk.). 

The types, a male (selected by me as single type) and 
a female from Honduras, agree well with Saussure’s descrip¬ 
tion of H. venezuelae, and the wings being only very faintly 
infumate in the male and perfectly hyalinous in the female, 
I find it impossible to refer them to H. sumichrasti. It is 
very strange, therefore, that Saussure himself should put 
spedosa in the synonyms of sumichrasti (Add. Prodr. Oed., 
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p. 90), and that after examining the types of the former, 
one of which, the female, bears his label “ Heliastus sumi- 
chrasti Sauss/’ Mistakes of this kind are, however, not 
uncommon in the “ Additamenta,” and I believe that the 
synon)any of'the two Walkerian species established by 
me is correct. In this I am supported by the fact that 
the types of spedosa agree with specimens from Costa 
Rica sent to me by Mr. J. Rehn under the name H, vene- 
zuelae Sauss. 

44. Oedipoda parviceps Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 732) = 

Heliastus parviceps (Walk.). 

The systematics of the Heliastus species of the group 
califormcus-aridus-minimus being in a hopeless state, it is 
absolutely useless to try to find which of those species 
(if they are distinct species) is synonymous with parviceps. 
The latter name, however, will stand in any case, since this 
was the first described species of the group. The type is 
a female (not male), and its measurements are : body 24, 
pronotum 5, elytra 20, hind femora 12-5 mm. 

45. Oedipoda tentatnx Walker, 1871 (Cat., v, Suppl., 
p, 74) = Oedipoda sumichrasti Saussure, 1861 (Rev. 
et Mag. ZooL, p. 324) = Heliastus sumichrasti (Sauss.). 

Two out of three original types, from Oajaca, Mexico, 
are in the collection, and I select the male as single type, 
another specimen is a female, although Walker obviously 
has mistaken it for a male. The male has been examined 
by Saussure and bears his label “ Heliastus sumichrasti ” 
in pencil. 


Subfamily PYRGOMORPHINAE. 

46. Oryllus luridus Fabricius, 1781 (Spec. Ins., i, p. 366) = 
Maura apicalis I. Bolivar, 1884 (An. Soc. Esp. Hist. 
Nat., xiii, p. 479) = Maura lurida (F.). 

The type of G. luridus in the Banksian collection is a 
female and undoubtedly conspecific with M. apicalis Bol. 

47. Gryllus ferrugineus Fabricius, 1781 (Spec. Ins., i, 
p. 367) = Gryllus locusta thaelephorus Stoll, 1813 
(Repr. Spectres, Saut., etc., p. 32, pi. xvi6, fig. 59) = 
Taphronota ferruginea Bolivar, 1884 (An. Soc. Esp., 
xiii, p. 475); Saussure, 1899 (Abh. Senk. Ges,, xxi, 
p. 645) ~ Taphronota thaelephora Bolivar, 1904, nec 
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Stoll (Bol. Soc. Esp., iv, p. 401) == Taphronote 
ferruginea (F.). 

The type of G. ferrngineus in the Banksian collection 
(a female) does not differ in any way from Stoll’s figure of 
thaeUphorus, Antennae in the type are missing, but I do 
not see any reason for separating ferruginea from thaele- 
fhora, even as varieties, by the presence of one or two yellow 
rings on the antennae, since this character remains unknown 
for both original insects, Stoll’s figure being not at all 
clear in this respect. This is, however, of no importance 
whatever, since I was unable to find any morphological 
differences between specimens with differently coloured 
antennae, this character being obviously of no taxonomic 
value. Bolivar’s first description (1884) is quite correct, 
but in 1904 he brought a good deal of confusion into the 
S 3 monymy of this and the following species. 

48. Acridium (Decticiis) apicicorne Fairmaire, 1868 
(Thomson, Arch. Entom., ii, p. 259, pi. ix, fig. 2~ 
Phymateus pulchripes Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 641) 
= TapJironota thaelephora Bolivar, nec StoU, 1884 
(An. Soc. Esp., xiii, p. 474) = Taphronota thaelephora 
Saussure, nec Stoll, 1899 (Abh. Senk. Ges., xxi, p. 645) 
= Taphronota apicicornis (Frm.). 

Ph, pulchripes Walk, was described after two specimens, 
one from Fernando Po, another, a female, from ‘‘ West 
Africa,” and now only the latter remains in the collection, 
which fact compels me to select it as single type. This type 
agrees in all details with the description and figure of 
A, apicicorne Frm., from Fernando Po, and with Bolivar’s 
description of T, thaelephora published in 1884, while the 
same author in 1904 (Bol. Soc. Esp., iv, p. 401) transfers 
the name thaelephora to another species (with red tibiae), 
and this seems to be correct, although he erroneously 
refers to that species apicicomis, as well. It is not quite 
clear whether thaelephora of Saussure also belongs here, 
his description being very indefinite. 

The species is easily recognisable by its dark-blue hind 
tibiae. 

49. Phymateus pardalinus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 641) 
= PhyrruUeus acutus Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 542) = 
Oryllus locusta squarrosus Linn6, 1771 (Mant. Plant., 
p. 533) = Rutidoderes squarrosus (L.). 
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Only two male types of pardalinm remain in the collection, 
and the third type, which was apparently a female, is lost. 
The specimens are entirely discoloured by preservation 
in some liquid, but are otherwise typical; one of them 
is selected by me as type. The types of acvius are two 
females (one selected as single type), very well preserved. 
The generic name Rutidoderes must be applied to this 
insect, as Bolivar’s statement that it has been preoccupied 
is based, apparently, on a confusion with Rhytidoderes, 
which must be considered a distinct name. 

60. Opomala ? crassipes Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 607) = 
Sphenarium mexicanum Saussure, 1869 (Rev. Zool., 
xi, p. 390). 

The type, a male from Vera Cruz, shows no difference 
from specimens from Orizaba in the Biologia Centrali- 
Americana collection named by Bruner as S. mexicanum, 

51. Omura congrua Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 503) = Pro- 
tomachus depressus Stal, 1876 (Bih. Sv. Akad. Handl., 
iv (5), p. 54). 

The four type-specimens are all females—not males, as 
recorded by Walker—and they do not differ in any way 
from the description of P. depressus St. I selected a 
female from Par& as the single type of the species. 

52. Minorissa pustulata Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 503) = ? 
Phymaptera jucu-nda I. Bolivar, 1884 (Aji. Soc. Esp. 
Hist. Nat., xiii, p. 62). 

The types are two females—not males, as stated by 
Walker—and their dimensions agree with the measurements 
given by Bolivar for Ph, jucunda. The prosternal tubercle 
is described by Bolivar as truncate and slightly emarginate 
apically, while in the Walkerian types it is distinctly 
bi-emarginate at the apex, which appears, therefore, 
obtusely tri-dentate. As I do not know whether the shape 
of the tubercle is constant in this species, and whether 
Bolivar’s description is quite accurate, I leave the synonymy 
in doubt. I sdected as the single type the female from 
Venezuela. 

53. Systella rafflesii Westwood, 1841, partim (Arcana 
Entom., i, p. 12, pi. iv, figs. 1, 2; $ !) = Trigonopteryx 
cbliqm Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 619) = Systella 
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platyptera Bolivar, 1884 (An. Soc. Esp,, xiii, p. 64; 
nec De Haan!). 

Westwood described this species from two specimens 
of difEerent sexes, a female “ probably from Sumatra ” 
collected by Sir Stamford Baffles, and a male taken by 
Mr. H. Cuming in the Philippine Islands. Both these 
specimens are now in the Briti^ Museum and there is no 
doubt that they are not conspecific, and the female must 
be selected as the single type, since only this sex has been 
fully illustrated. Moreover, the male has been described 
by Walker as T. philippensis (see below) and is the type 
of that species. 

I am fully convinced also that T. obliqm Walk, is but 
another sex of S. rafflesti. The difference between the 
two consists only in the shape of antennae and elytra, 
which differ not more than is usual in the sexes of any 
other species of the genus. Further difference is in the 
narrow oblique dark fascia on the elytra of the male, 
which is but scarcely perceptible in the female, while the 
round spot in the pre-radial area of the latter is absent in 
the male. I have examined a fairly long series of speci¬ 
mens of both sexes, and found these characters constant 
for each sex, and since in two cases the two sexes haVe 
been collected together I feel quite safe in regarding the 
difference as sexual only. It may be noted also that the 
same kind of sexual difference is observed in S. dusmeti 
Bol. from Borneo. 

It is unnecessary for me to give here a new description 
of the male, as Bolivar described undoubtedly the same 
insect under the incorrect name S, phtyptera {nec De 
Haan!). 

54. Systella rqfflesii Westwood, 1841, partim (Arc. Ent., 
i, p. 12, (J) = Trigonopieryx philippensis Walker, 
1870 (Cat., iii, p. 618) = Systella westwoodii Still, 
1877 (Oeiv. Vet.-Akad. Forh., xxxiv, 10, p. 52) = 
Systella philippensis (Walk.). 

As I stated under the preceding species the male type 
of S. rafflesii belongs to a different species, and Walker 
described it as T. philippensis, A careful comparison of 
the type with Bolivar’s re-description and figure of Stdl’s 
type of S, westwoodi leaves no doubt that the latter name 
is a pure synonym. 
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55. Opofnala serrata Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 617) = 
Systella serrata (Walk.). 

The type is a larva and cannot be named specifically. 
Subfamily CATANTOPINAE. 

56. Chariaeris dulcis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 653) =» 
Acridium amethystinum Gerstacker, 1873 (Stett. Ent. 
Zeit., xxxiv, p. 189) = Addacris amethystinum 
Gerstacker, 1889 (Mitt. Nat. Ver. Neu-Vorpomm., 
XX, p. 30). 

The identity of the two species cannot be doubted, and 
the generic name Chariaeris Walk, must replace both 
Addacris Gerst. and Anaua St., which latter genus is based 
on an. insect obviously congeneric with Chariaeris duhis. 
Brunner (Revision Syst. Orth., p. 134) indicated that 
Addacris is a synonym of Anaua, but Krby apparently 
overlooked this statement and recorded in his Catalogue 
all three genera separately, although he regarded Acndium 
amethystinum as a synonym of Cfmriacns duhis. 

57. Xiphocera inclarata Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 523) =- 

Procolpia emarginata (Serv.) 1839. 

Kirby has not marked X. inclarata with two asterisks, 
but the types are in the Museum, and I select the male as 
single type. 

58. Xiphocera hasalis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 522) = 

Colpolopha obsoleta (Serv.) 1839. 

All five types of X. hasalis are in the Museum, although 
the usual two asterisks are omitted in Kirby’s Catalogue, 
and I select a male from Par4, presented by R. Graham, 
as single type. 

59. Oxya fasciola Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 646) = 

Euthymia fasciata (Walk.). 

Kirby regarded this insect as conspecific with E. kraussi 
Finot, which is, however, a very distinct species, differing 
from fasciata in the shape of prostemal tubercle, in the 
coloration of hind legs, etc. The species nearest to E. fas- 
data is E. bdivari Finot, but a comparison of the type of the 
former with a co-type of the latter species (kindly sent to 
me by Dr. L. Berland of the Paris Museum) showed me 
some differences between them. E. fasdata is a decidedly 
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larger and more robust insect; its face is more densely 
and deeply punctured; frontal ridge with the margins 
well distinct throughout, almost reaching the cl)^eus (in 
bolimri the margins are quite obliterated); interocular 
distance only slightly broader than the maximum width 
of the frontal ridge (in hoUvari very distinctly broader 
than that); eyes more elongated, brown with three 
irregular vertical rows of round orange spots (uniformly 
testaceous in bolivari) ; pronotum distinctly gibbose, with 
its anterior margin overlapping the occiput; the latter 
without black postocular spots; elytra with only a black 
dot at the base of radial veins; hind femora greenish- 
orange on the outer side and bright red inwardly; hind 
tibiae with 10 outer and 13 inner spines, coloured as in 
bolivari ; sternum and pleurae without any black markings; 
prosternal tubercle pyramidal, with the apex obtuse but 
not truncate. 

The measurements of the type of E, fasciata are as 
follows : Length of body 44*5 mm. (very much extended !); 
pronotum 9 mm.; elytra 22 mm.; hind femur 19 mm. 

It is difficult to decide whether these differences are 
specific, as only one specimen of each insect was available 
and their variability is unknown. 

60. Hemiaeris fervens Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 790) = 
Acrotylus femoralis Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, p. 233) = Eremobiella helenae Schulthess, 
1909 (Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges. xii, p. 11). 

There is no doubt that Acrotylus (!) femoralis of Kirby 
represents only a colour form, with the hind-wings rose 
instead of yellow, of Hemiaeris fervens, while Schulthess 
described under Eremobiella helenae both these forms; 
the name femoralis may be applied to the respective colour 
aberration, if necessary. The systematic position of 
Hemiaeris has been determined quite incorrectly both by 
Kirby, who included it (Cat., iii, p. 268) in Oedipodini, and 
by Schulthess, who referred his Eremobiella to Eremobiini 
(Tmethini), while it is clearly a member of the group 
Euthymiae.^ 

.Walkerian types of H. fervens include two females and 
two males; one of the latter is selected by me as single 

* I should like to mention here also that the genus Mecostibus 
Karsoh referred by its author to Thrincini is ^so obviously a 
member of Euthymiae. 
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type. I designate as single type of Aerotylm femorcdis 
Kirby a male from Pretoria, the second type being a 
female. 

61. Heteracris perjicita Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 660) = 
Catantops (?) perjicita Ejrby, 1910 (Cat., hi, p. 484) 
= Aphanaulacris perficita (Walk.). 

The insect has nothing whatever to do with Catantops, 
where it has been included by Kirby, and is the type of a 
new genus which may be described as follows: 

Aphanaulaceis gen. nov. 

Small, but robustly built. Head thick, obtusely conical. 
Face strongly oblique, distinctly convex, lateral facial keels 
obliterate; frontal ridge convex in profile, flat, narrowed at the 
fastigium, subparallel in the rest, practically obliterate in the lower 
half. Vertex of the same type as in Tristria, with very broad, 
sloping, punctured margins. Eyes obhque, oval, with the anterior 
margin practically straight; their distance is distinctly broader 
than the maximum width of the frontal ridge. Pronotum distinctly 
widened posteriorly; its disc very feebly tectiform; median keel 
low, percurrent; lateral keels low, callous, straight, distinctly 
divergent posteriorly, not quite reaching the hind margin; first 
transverse sulcus only faintly indicated by a pair of transverse 
impressions on the disc, not reaching any of the keels; second 
sulcus perceptible only in the lower part of lateral lobes; third 
sulcus distinct, though very fine, both on the disc and on the lobes, 
intersecting the lateral keels, but not the median one; hind margin 
of disc obtusely excised, the sides feebly convex; lateral lobes 
about as long as deep, narrowed downwards, with the lower margin 
strongly projecting in an obtuse angle in the middle. Prostemal 
tubercle strongly transverse, directed obliquely backwards, with 
the apex broadly emarginate. Mesostemal lobes and their inter¬ 
space of equal width, subquadrate. Elj^ra lateral. Abdomen 
with a low, but quite distinct, dorsal ridge. Valvae of the ovipositor 
short, blunt. Hind femur robust. (Hind tibiae missing in the 
type.) 

Although the absence of the hind tibiae makes it difficult 
to define the position of this curious insect, I am practically 
certain that it belongs to the group PezotettigeSy in the 
vicinity of Tristnay with which it exhibits a distinct 
resemblance in the structure of head, pronotum and 
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prosternal tubercle, though it differs from it strongly in 
the structure of mesosternum which depends on the 
brachypterism. Callous ivory-white stripes on pronotal 
lobes and elytra make the insect easily recognisable, 

62. Caloptenm alienus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 684) = 
Paradichroplus alienm Kirby, 1910 (Cat., iii, p. 492) = 
Jivarus (^) alienus (Walk.). 

The type is a female (not a male, as stated by Walker) 
from Quito, and it has nothing whatever to do with the 
genus ParadicJiropluSy where Kirby included it. It is 
clearly a member of the group Pezotettiges {Platyphjmae) 
and falls into genus Jivarus G.-Tos when identified by 
descriptions. The original diagnosis of Jivarus is, how¬ 
ever, very vague, and I could not be certain in my identi¬ 
fication without examining the genotype, J, americanus 
G.-Tos. The Director of the Torino Museum has kindly 
sent me three female co-types of the latter, and the vague¬ 
ness of the original description explained itself at once, 
since there were two insects in the lot, differing not only 
specifically, but most obviously not congeneric. One of 
them was represented by two females, one from Sig-Sig, 
another from Cuenca, and it agreed better with the original 
description, while the third female, from Canar, is a very 
different-looking insect, which I leave out of consideration, 
while I select the female from Sig-Sig as the single type 
of Jivarus americanus. This selection of the type makes 
necessary some alterations in the generic diagnosis as 
follows :— 

Fastigium of vertex horizontal, forming an acute, scarcely rounded 
angle with the frontal ridge. Antennae compi'essed dorso-ventrally. 
Eyes rounded-triangular, their anterior margin being almost 
straight, and the upper angle acute. Occiput scarcely convex, 
with a median cannula. Pronotum obtusely tectiform; median 
Carina feeble, linear, cut by the hind sulcus only, the two anterior 
sulci being feeble; lateral keels obtuse, but quite distinct; hind 
margin broadly excised and shallowly festooned; lateral lobes 
distinctly longer than deep, with the lower margin feebly sinuate 
anteriorly. 

As regards specific characters of J, americanus when 
taken from the selected type, they consist, apart from those 
given by Giglio-Tos, in the narrow interocular space which 
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is not broader than the frontal ridge between antennae 
and in the narrowly oval, contrastingly bi-coloured 
elytra. 

Caloptenus alienus is referred to the genus Jwants only 
tentatively, as it differs from the modified diagnosis of 
the latter in several characters, which will be obvious 
from the following supplementary description of the 
type 

Larger and more robustly built than J, americanus G.-Tos. Face 
less strongly reclinate. Fastigium of vertex broader than long, 
obtusely-triangular. Eyes less deep and more rounded than in the 
other species; interocular distance about half as broad again as the 
frontal ridge. Disc of pronotum convex, with the median carina 
obsolete; all three transverse sulci deep, though narrow; lateral 
keels quite distinct, though obtuse; hind margin roundly excised; 
lateral lobes with the lower margin very distinctly obtusely angulate 
in the middle. Elytra oval, vuth the apex rounded. 

Measurements of the type are as follows: Lengtli of body 16 5 
mm. (contracted !), pronotum 4*5 mm., elytra 3 mm. hind femur 
10 5 mm. 

63. Heteracris puncttpennis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 659) 

= Oxyrrhepes elegans I. Bolivar, 1882 (Journ. Scien. 

Lisboa, viii, p. 116) = Oxyrrhepes punctipennis (Walk.). 

Walker’s type of punctipennis is a male (not female) 
collected in Angola by J. J. Monteiro, and Bolivar described 
his species after two females, one of which was also from 
Angola (Ambris) and taken by the same collector; the 
latter description fitting the Walkerian type exactly, there 
is no doubt about the synonymy. The species is not quite 
a typical Oxyrrhepes, as it differs from other members of 
the genus by its very short and obtuse vertex, by the lack 
of lateral pronotal carinae and by the male cerci, which 
are strongly compressed laterally, narrow at the base and 
broad, parallel-sided beyond the middle, with the apex 
truncate. The coloration, especially of the hind tibiae, is 
very characteristic. 

64. Opomala tarsalis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 512) == 

Pseudocarsula tarsalis (Walk.). 

The species is obviously congeneric with Carsula (?) 
tenera Br. W. made by Kirby the type of his genus Pseudo¬ 
carsula (Fauna Brit. India, Acrid., p. 214), and it differs 
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from that by the elytra reaching the apex of abdomen. 
One of the two female types is selected as single type. 

66. Leptacris flllformls Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 676) = 
CapeUea argenteovittata Bolivar, 1902 (Ann. Soc. Ent. 
Fr., Ixx, p. 616) = Leptaoris greeni Kirby, 1914 (Fauna 
Brit. India, Acrid., p. 211). 

The synonymy is quite obvious, although the type of 
L. fliformis does not exist. 

66. Syntomacrls vittipennis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 660). 

There is no doubt that this species is congeneric with 
Cocama trivittcUa and C. affinis of Giglio-Tos, which makes 
the genus Cocama a pure sjmonym of SyntornoKSfis. The 
species seems to be more closely related to trivittata than to 
another species of Giglio-Tos, but differs from it in its larger 
size, bright red antennae, indistinct black fasciae on the 
pronotum, absence of a callous spot at the anterior angle 
of pronotal lobes, hind femora blackened in the apical 
third, wholly black hind tibiae and longer elytra. Dimen¬ 
sions of the type are as follows : Length of body 17*6 mm., 
pronotum 4*5 mm., elytra 16 mm., hind femur 11*6 mm. 

67. Opomala femoraUs Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 609) 
Stenopola dorsalis Kirby, 1910, nec Thunberg = 

Inusia femoralis (Walk.). 

The type, a male, is an Inusia (according to Keys by 
Giglio-Tos and Bruner), not a Stenopola, and the species 
is very closely allied to /. chipmani Bruner. I have com¬ 
pared the type with a topotypic specimen of 7. chipmani 
named by Rehn and found no appreciable difference between 
them apart from the coloration, the parts which are green 
in 7. chipmani being honey-yellow m femoralis. The genus 
being far from sufficiently studied, I do not venture to sink 
chipmani as a synonym of femoralis until long series of 
chipmani are studied. 

68. Acridium marginale Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 622) = 
Acridium hracteatum Gerstacker, 1873 (Stett. Ent. 
Zeit., xxxiv, p. 190) = Ophthcdmolampis bracteata 
Kirby, 1910 (Cat., iii, p. 390)= Zosperamerus marginalis 
Kirby, 1910 (l.c., p. 424) = Cosdneuta bracteata Hebard, 
1923 (Trane. Amer. Ent. Soc., xlix, p. 265) = Coseineuta 
marginaHs (Walk.). 
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The type of A. rmrginale, a female, is undoubtedly a 
member of the genus Cosdneuta, and it agrees perfectly 
well with the description of A. braeteatum Gerst., which, 
according to Hebard, is also a Coscineuta. 

69. Opomala vittata Walker, 1870 (Cat., iii, p. 609) = 
Stenopola (?) vittata Kirby, 1910 (Cat., iii, p. 415) = 

Amblyxypha vittata (Walk.). 

This insect represents an undescribed genus, which may 
be diagnosed as follows :— 

Amblyxypha, gen. nov. 

Allied to and resembling Machaeropoles Rehn. 

Antennae heavy, ensiform. Head conical. Face strongly oblique, 
rugose; frontal costa between the antennae strongly projecting and 
slightly widened, with the surface feebly convex, further down 
lowered, with the margins irregular, subparallel and an indistinct 
sulcus. Fastigium of vertex slightly ascending, with its upper 
surface on a distinctly lower plane than the occiput, widened forward, 
not deeply sulcate, shorter than the shortest diameter of an eye. 
Eyes distinctly prominent sideways, very narrowly separated on the 
vertex. Pronotum distinctly conical, rugulose; median carina 
linear, interrupted by three well-developed sulci; no lateral keels; 
lower margin of the lateral lobes strongly sinuate in the anterior half. 
Prostemal spine acutely conical, somewhat compressed laterally, 
inclined backwards. Mesostemal lobes slightly shorter than broad, 
with the inner angles obtuse, the interspace distinctly transverse, 
trapezoidal, about as broad as one of the lobes; metastemal lobes 
narrowly separated; both raeso- and meta-sternum punctured. 
Elytra narrow and long, with the anterior margin near the base 
expanded; the apex acute, but the immediate angle rounded; anterior 
margin in the apical fourth rounded, posterior straight. Wings 
distinctly shorter than the el 3 iira. Hind femora strongly incrassate, 
with the upper carina acutely serrate, the upper outer area expanded, 
the upper carina of the extemo-median area obtusely serrate. Hind 
tibiae slightly incurved, margins rounded, armed with six inner 
and seven outer short spines, no apical outer spine. First joint of 
the hind tarsi somewhat depressed and expanded. Supra-anal 
plate of the male with three small black tubercles; last tergite with' 
the hind margin incrassate. 

As the original description of the genotype, Opomala 
vittata Walk., is not quite exact, the following notes may be 
of value;— 
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Antennae black, except two basal joints wliich are testaceous. 
Face black, with the frontal ridge dirty-yellow, and with straight 
luteous lateral fasciae running from the base of antennae to the hind 
angle of the cheeks. Sides of the head behind the eyes and lateral 
lobes of pronotum black with an oblique luteous fascia running from 
the lower fourth of the eye to the hind angle of the pronotal lobe; 
disc of the pronotum black, with the median carina narrowly testa¬ 
ceous and with two luteous fasciae, converging on the head and 
prolonged on the vertex as a single narrow line. Elytra blackish- 
brown with two testaceous stripes reaching to about their middle. 
Wings bluish, infumated in front and apically. Hind femora shining 
black with the following markings luteous: two very oblique 
fasciae on the upper face, the proximal one extended also on the 
outer face and reaching there the base of the femur; a very sharp 
and fairly broad stripe along the lower margin of the extemo-median 
area, and an indefinite, somewhat testaceous stripe along the inner 
lower area. Hind tibiae brownish-black. Last tergite of the male 
\vith its hind margin thickened, black, interrupted in the middle and 
with a small rectangular tooth on each side near the lateral margins 
of the supra-anal plate. 8upra-anal plate rounded-triangular, with 
the sides somewhat sinuate; its surface with two subbasal and one 
preapical minute black tubercles. Cerci short, conical. 

Length of body 20 mm. (contracted !), pronotum 5 mm., elytra 
22 5 mm., hind femur 12 mm. 

This insect obviously differs generically from Machaero- 
poles by the structure of sternum, shorter fastigium and 
incrassate hind femora. 

70. Acridium tenebnferum Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 633) 
= Moessonia celebesia Willemse, 1922 (Ent. Mitt., xi, 

No. 1, p. 5) = Moessonia tenebrifera (Walk.). 

The very lucid description of M. celebesia by Willemse 
leaves no doubt that the type (female) of A, tenebriferum is 
the same insect. 

71. Acridium dorsale Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 630) = 
Caloptenus pustulipeunis Walker, 1871 (/.c., v, Suppl., 
p. 68) = Gerenia obliquinervis Stdl, 1873 (Bith. Sven. 
Akad. Handl., v, 4, p. 73) = Etesius waterhousei 
I. Bolivar, 1918 (Rev. R. Acad. Cien. Madrid, xvi, 
p. 403) = Gerenia dorsalis (Walk.). 

The types of dorsale are a male and a female (the former 
selected single type). They are undoubtedly conspecific, 
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though the male is of paler general coloration, and no 
difference whatever may be detected from the very detailed 
description of G. obliquinervis St. The type of pustulipennis 
is a female, with the elytra badly damaged, which accounts 
for the small measurement of wing-expansion given by 
Walker. Measurements of the types of dorsale are as 
follows : body (J 29, $ 40; pronotum cJ 9, $ 11-5; elytra 
cj 29, $ 35; hind femur 18, $ 24 mm. Bolivar’s descrip¬ 
tion and measurements of Etesius waterhousei fit the type of 
dorsalis except for the size of the black elytral spot, which 
is obviously subject to individual variations. 

72. Acridium fumidum Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 626) = 
Eupropacris spectahilis Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 643) = 

Eupropacris fumida (Walk.). 

73. Acridium genuule Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 625) = 
Orhillus nyassmcs Karsch, 1896 (Stett. Ent. Zeit., 
Ivii, p. 313) = Eupropacris genualis (Walk.). 

74. Acridium finale Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 625) = 
Gryllus coeruleus Drury, 1773 (Ill. Exot. Ent., ii, p. 79, 
pi. 42, fig. 1) = Orbillus coeruleus Stkl, 1873 (Rec. 
Orth., i, p. 71) = Eupropacris coerulea (Dru.). 

A careful comparison of the genotypes of Eupropacris 
Walk. {E. spectabdis Walk. fumida Walk.) and Orbillus 
St. {Gryllus coeruleus Dru.) enables me to state definitely 
that they are synonvmous, Eupropacris being the older 
name for the genus. The genus is a very difficult one, 
including a number of closely allied and insufficiently 
described species. I include in the genus, apart from the 
species recorded by Kirby under Orbillus (Cat., iii, p. 474), 
the following :— ^ 

cylindricoUis {Poe/^ilocerus) Schaum, Ber. Akad. Berlin, 
1853, p. 779. 

ornatus (Catantops) Kamy, Sitz. Akad. Wiss. Wien, cxvi, 
p. 349. 

Orbillus ind^ecisus Bol. 1907 (Mem. Soc. Ent. Beige, xix, 
p. 94) probably belongs to Stenocrobylus. 

It seems that species of Eupropacris may be best separated 
by the shape of male cerci, but in none of the described 
species is this character mentioned, aU of them being based 
on colour characters. The latter may, of course, be of 
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taxonomic importance, but they cannot be held quite 
reliable until long series of specimens are studied. If 
under the circumstances I still venture to establish 
synonymy of several species it^is because I am unable to 
tod differences even in the colour characters. 

The case of Acridium finale Walk, is quite clear, since 
there is only one West‘African species, and it is rather 
aberrant in its coloration (but not in morphology) from its 
congeners. The type of finale is a female, discoloured by 
liquid preservation, but perfectly recognisable. 

The description of OrhUlus nya^sicns fits the type of 
Acridium genmle, a female, in all details, and I feel safe 
in establishing the synonymy. 

The types of Acridium fumidum and Eupropacris 
spectabilis are obviously sexes of the same species. Walker’s 
identification of fumidum as a male being erroneous. The 
species seems to be similar to namaqua Krauss, but differs 
from it in the wing-colour. Cerci of the male are reaching 
haff-way between the apices of supra-anal and subgenital 
plates, feebly incurved, with the apex obliquely truncate, 
not dilated. (In a male from Kurumadzi river, Portuguese 
East Africa, which I think represents E, cylindricoUis, the 
male cerci practically reach the apex of the subgenital 
plate, with the apex obliquely truncate and distinctly 
triangularly dilated. In another, unnamed, species with 
dirty-yellowish wings, the cerci are bifurcate apically.) 

75. Caloptenus sordidus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 691) = 
Catantops sordidus (Walk.). 

This species has been regarded by Earby as synonymous 
with C. melanostictuSy Schaum, while in fact it is very 
distinct from it. In Karny’s table it comes in the group 
of samlam-malagassus^ which comprises three species from 
Madagascar, but it is different from any known species. 
The type is a male from Natal, with the abdomen broken 
off; its re-description (supplemented in brackets by a study 
of another male from Maritzburg, Natal) is as follows :— 

Small. (Head, thorax, body and legs in soft hairs.) Face well 
reclinate; frontal ridge thick, slightly widened and convex between 
the antennae, parallel-sided and shallowly impressed below the 
ocellum. Interocular space slightly narrower than the frontal 
ridge at its top. Fastigium of vertex feebly impressed, subrugulose. 
Occiput rugulose. Pronotum rugulosely punctured. Elytra extend- 
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ing slightly beyond the hind knees. (Supra-anal plate with a 
transverse ridge just beyond the middle; lateral margins sub¬ 
parallel in the basal part, strongly convergent and even slightly 
concave beyond the ridge, the apex being acutangular, though 
rounded. Cerci regularly curved upwards, compressed laterally 
at the base, round elsewhere, except at the apex, which is not strongly 
triangularly dilated, with its upper margin straight, front angle 
straight and round, hind angle acute. Subgenital plate slightly 
shorter than the cerci, conical, recurved.) Prostemal tubercle 
thick, nearly quadrangular in the horizontal section, with the apex 
round, inflated. Coloratjon brown. Lateral lobes of pronotum 
with a shining black spot in the prozona only (lower margin pale). 
Elytra with a few indefinite dark spots along the discoidal area. 
Hind femora orange (bright-red) below and on the inner side where 
there is a black basal sjxit, and two spots at the upper carina and a 
pre-genicular ring of the same colour; the upper side with scarcely 
perceptible fasciae; outer side with the middle black fascia oblique, 
not quite reaching the lower carina and extended towards the base 
below the middle line, but not reaching the very base; the pre- 
apical spot occupies more than apical third of the outer area, but 
does not touch the lower carina and is terminated by a pale pre- 
genicular iing. Hind tibiae orange (bright red). 

The measurements taken from a male from Maritzburg 
and a female from Tongaat, Natal, are as follows :— 



c? 

? 

Length of body 

19-5 

27 

„ „ pronotum 

4 

6 

„ „ el)^tra 

16 

21 

„ „ hind femur 

11-5 

15-5 


Three females in the British Museum have the inside of 
hind femora and hind tibia orange, as in the type, so that 
the coloration seems to vary, but there is no doubt as to 
all these specimens being conspecilic with the type. 

76^ Caloptenics sulphureus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 695) == 
Catantops solUarius Karsch, 1900 (Entom. Nachr., 
xxvi, p. 280) = Catantops sulphureus (Walk.). 

The type of C. sulphureus is a female from Natal, and 
it agrees in every respect both with the brief original 
diagnosis of C. solitarius and with the detailed re-description 
of the latter by Krauss (Verb. z.-b. Ges. Wien, li. p. 289, 
1901). 

TBANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) X 
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77. Heteracris basalis Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 668) = 
Catantops marginatus Karny, 1907 (Sitz. Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, cxvi, Abt. 1, p. 334) = Catantops basaiis (Walk.). 

The type is a female, which agrees in all details with 
Karny’s description of marginatus, and it is also from Sierra 
Leone. 

78. Cahptenus quadratus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 698) = 
? Catantops iwimt/it^5=Karsch, 1891 (Berl. Ent. Ztschr., 
xxxvi, p. 189) == Catantops quadratus (Walk.). 

Kirby included quadratus amongst synonyms of melano- 
stictus, but it is obviously a distinct species, although the 
type is a female and therefore not quite easy to determine. 
There are, however, in the Museum collection about a 
dozen specimens of obviously the same species from 
Uganda, and they agree fairly well with the description of 
C. mimulus Karsch, especially in the male genitalia. The 
only difference from the description of C. mimulus consists 
in the basal spot on the externo-median area of hind femora 
being either quite small, or even altogether absent (this is 
the case in the type of quadratus). Anyhow, there is no 
doubt that quadratus is a good species, and the name must 
be revived. 

79. Cyrtacanihacris spissa Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 618) = 
Catantops imperator Bolivar, 1908 (Mem. Soc. Ent. 
Belg., xvi, p. 121) = Catantops spissus (Walk.). 

Kirby identified C, spissa with C. praemonstrator Karsch, 
which is a quite distinct species. The type is a female, 
not a male, as Walker stated. 

80. Acridium decoripes Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 621) = 
Gryllus axillaris Thunberg, 1824 (M6m. Acad. St. 
P6tersb., ix, pp. 399, 426) — Catantops axillaris 
(Thunbg.). 

The tyqie of A. decoripes is a female from Fry’s collection 
made cWefly at Rio Janeiro, but partly in other localities, 
and it bears a special label “ S. Vinct.,” meaning St. Vincent, 
as it is explained in the Museum register; the label and the 
notes in the register have been overlooked by both Walker 
and Kirby, who believed the insect to be a South American 
one. For s 3 monymy of axillaris see my note in Bull. 
Min. Agr. Egypt, No, 41, 1924, p. 38. 
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81. Acridium coreanum Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 629) = 
Cyrtdcanthacris teneUa Walker, 1870 (l.c., p. 618) = 
Cyrtacantkucns obliqua Walker, 1870 (l.c., v, Suppl., 
p. 58) = Gryllus splendens Thunberg, 1815 (M6m. 
Acad. St. P6tersb., v, p. 236) = Catantops splendens 
(Thunbg.). 

The synonymy is quite obvious when the types are 
studied. 

82. Acridium adustum Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 624) = 
Catantops mania Kirby, 1902 (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, p. 107) = Catantops adustus (Walk.). 

The type of A, adustum is a female quite discoloured by 
preservation in some liquid, but the synonymy is beyond 
any doubt. 

83. Cyrtacanthacris munda Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 612) = 
Acndium (Podisma) arrogans StSl, 1860 (Freg. Eugen. 
Besa, p. 333) = Dichroplus arrogans (St.). 

Kirby included C, munda amongst synonyms of D, 
punctulatus Thunb., but the type agrees absolutely with 
the description of arrogans. As arrogans is genotype of 
Dichroplus (Rehn, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1907, 
p. 187), and Tngonophymus is based on Gryllus fuscus 
Thnbg., which may be not congeneric with arrogans, I 
prefer to use the name Dichroplus for the insect. 

84. Heteracns viUipes Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv. p. 675) = 
Gryllus bivxttatus Say, 1825 (Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philadelphia, iv, p. 308) = Melanoplus bivittatus 
(Say). 

The type is a male without a locahty label, but its 
identity with the very characteristic M. bivittatus is beyond 
any doubt, and one wonders why Klirby failed to locate it 
while he recorded quite correctly H, rejecta, the type of 
which is female, as a synonym of M. bivittatus, 

85. Caloptenus fasciatus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 680) = 

Melanoplus fasciatus (Walk.). 

Scudder’s description of M, fasciatus curtus fits the types 
(male and female) exactly and the name curtus as applied 
to the short-winged form must give way to fasciatus. 
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86. Cyirtcu^ntha(yris diversifera Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 
611) = Acridium differenticde Thomas, 1865 (Trans. 
Illinois State Agric. Soc., v, p. 450) = Paroxya 
diversifera Kirby, 1910 (Cat. Orth., iii, p. 506) = 

Melanoplus diflerentlalis (Thom.). 

Kirby’s mistake in locating this striking and well-known 
species is quite incomprehensible. 

87. Caloptenvs selectm Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 682) = 
Caloptenns bastfer Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 713) = 
Pezotettix niexicana Saussure, 1861 (Revue et Mag. 
Zool., xiii, p. 160) = Melanoplus mexlcanus (Sauss.). 

The types of both Walkerian species are females (that of 
C. bastfer from unknown locality), but a careful comparison 
with specimens of M. mexicanus named by Hebard enables 
me to establish the above synonymy. The two female 
types of selectm^ one of which is selected by me as single 
type, belong to the blue-legged form; the type of basher 
is completely discoloured. 

88. Cahptenus biltturatus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, 679) = 
Caloptentcs scriptus Walker, 1870 (Z.c., p. 680) = 

Melanoplus bilituratus (Walk.). 

The types of bilituratiLS are one male (which I designate 
as the single type) and one female, not two females, as 
stated by Walker; this fact has apparently not been 
noticed by Mr. S. Henshaw, who studied the types for 
Scudder (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xx, 1898, p. 176), and the 
differences he found between bthturaim and scriptus are 
obviously of no value, as direct comparison of types shows. 
The types of scnptus are two females, one of which is 
selected by me as single type. 

89. Caloptenus repletus Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 678) = 
Cahptenus arcticm Walker, 1870 (l.c., p. 681) == 

Melanoplus femur-rubrum (De Geer). 

This Walkerian species has been described from two 
specimens, one from the “ U. States,” another from Van¬ 
couver’s Island, When Mr. S. Henshaw studied Walkerian 
species of Melanoplus for Scudder in the British Museum 
collection he found three specimens under repletus, two 
males and one female labelled ‘‘ N. America,” one male 
bearing additional label “ Illinois ” (see Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus., XX, 1898, p. 405). Kirby, when re-arranging the 
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collection, has put the type label of repletus on the male 
with strongly abbreviated el^ra, which I am unable to 
determine specifically, but which disagrees absolutely with 
the original description of repletus and cannot possibly be 
the type. Another male mentioned by Henshaw is Mela- 
noplus viola Thom., and it bears a label “ Calopienus 
affiliatus mihi. Ill.’’ which indicates that it is one of tJhler’s 
original specimens of the undescribed affiliatus; this 
specimen also cannot be a Walkerian type. A thorough 
examination of all specimens of Melanoplus recorded by 
Walker and still in the collection enabled me to find a 
female of M. femur-rubrum from “ N. America ” presented 
by P. Walker which agrees exactly in all minute details 
of coloration and in the measurements with the description 
of repletus, and I feel certain that this was the specimen 

a ’’ of Walker, and must be regarded as type of repletus. 
The specimen “ b ” from Vancouver’s Island, presented by 
Lieut.-Col. Hawkins, was, apparently, one of several 
specimens of M. bilvturatus from that locality and collector, 
but none of the specimens agrees with the original measure¬ 
ments of repletus. 

The type of C. arcticus is a female, and I do not doubt 
its identity with femur-rubrum, while it is certainly not 
borealis, as Scudder suggested. 

90. Heteracris plebeia Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 673) = 
Calopienus vulmmus Krauss, 1892 (ZooL Anz. xv, 

p. 167) = Calliptamus plebeius (Walk.). 

The type, a female, is labelled “ Sandw. I. Beechey,” 
but, as I have pointed out before (see above, p. 280), many 
of the insects collected by Captain Beechey on his voyage 
have been mislabelled in the same way. This particular 
case is especially instructive, since the species is peculiar 
to the Canary Islands, and the Museum collection includes 
another female of it labelled “Teneriffe. Capt. Beechey.” 
I may mention, by the way, that a fairly long series of speci¬ 
mens of this species in Burr’s collection convinced me that 
it is independent from C. italicus. 

91. Caloptenm dominator Walker, 1870 (Cat., iv, p. 683) = 
Acridium morbosum Serville, 1839 (Ins. Orth., p. 
682) = Paroxya dmninator Kirby, 1910 (Cat., iii, 
p. 606) = Euprepocnemis ? morbosa (Serv.). 

The tj^e of C. dominater is not a male, but a female; 
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and obviously not from Pard, as it is labelled and recorded 
by Walker, since it is absolutely identical with a specimen 
of A» morbosum from Sinai. The species is temporarily 
included by me in the genus Euprepocnemis, but the male 
remains still unknown (see Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. 
Soc., xxviii, 1922, p. 366). 
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XV. Some Aspects of the Biology and Morphology of the 
Neuroptera. With special reference to the immature 
stages and their possible phylogenetic significance. 
By C. L. WiTHYCOMBE, Ph.D., D.I.C., Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. 

[Read October 15th, 1924 ] 

Plates XXXIX~XLIV and Two Text-figures. 

The Neuroptera are often referred to as one of the 
neglected orders, and such a designation is to a large 
extent true. Nevertheless, a great deal of work has been 
accomplished, and we are now much nearer a rational 
system of classification than formerly, when the order 
Neuroptera was a veritable Cave of Adullam for all insects 
which did not fit conveniently into any of the main orders. 
Even in the “ Cambridge Natural History ” the Neuroptera 
included many diverse orders. A step in the right direc¬ 
tion was taken when an order Neuroptera-Planipennia was 
recognised to include the present Megaloptera, Neuroptera 
and Mecoptera. Now the Neuroptera (= Planipennia) 
comprises only insects with a peculiar type of predacious 
larva; briefly a larva with sucking jaws composed of 
mandibles and maxillae conjointly, with no trace of 
maxillary palpi, and with modified Malpighian tubes which 
in later life secrete silk for cocoon formation. 

To define the imaginal characters in a few lines is far 
less easy, in fact there seems to be no distinction between 
the Megaloptera and Neuroptera which is absolutely 
without exception. But for the very different larval 
characters the Megaloptera and Neuroptera might well 
be placed together within one order, as is still often done 
by some entomologists. In the present discussion, how¬ 
ever, attention will be paid only to the Neuroptera in the 
restricted sense. 

Many treatises have been written and various opinions 
expressed upon the classification of this order. The 
present study puts forward further suggestions and draws 
attention to the importance of certain neglected aspects. 
The claims of larval morphology are particularly pressed. 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS UI, IV. (FEB. ’25.) 
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Previously most attention has been paid to wing-venation, 
and the existing classification is so based. While this 
system is no doubt one of the best, and certainly the most 
convenient, it is well known that venation can easily be 
misinterpreted. 

The Neuroptera as an order show a considerable range 
of variation in respect of venation, since differences in 
the disposition of veins do not very materially affect the 
survival of a species. The Neuroptera are not as a whole 
dependent upon power of flight for their existence, as are 
the Odonata, for example, and consequently great varia¬ 
tions in venational scheme have persisted. With the 
exception of the Myrmeleonidae and Ascalaphidae, Neuro¬ 
ptera are mainly of nocturnal habits and are sluggish by 
day. Their survival may perhaps be attributed largely 
to this fact. Some species, it is true, are distasteful. The 
Odonata, on the other hand, are entirely dependent upon 
powder of flight for their livelihood, hence the Venational 
system here is well-nigh perfect mechanically. Mutants 
could hardly be expected to survive if mechanical efficiency 
were interfered with. As a result we find greater uni¬ 
formity in the system of wing-venation among the Odonata, 
and a small difference in this respect may represent a wide 
separation in time. 

This is not to such an extent true in the Neuroptera, 
and in many cases we possibly lay too great stress upon 
venational characters. There has been no alternative, 
however. 

The fossil record is now fairly complete as such, but 
even here we are struck with certain outstanding features. 
Again we are dependent upon wing-venation. Examin¬ 
ing, then, some of the oldest Neuroptera known, it is at 
once evident that several of these are quite as highly 
specialised as present-day forms, and indeed often differ 
little from recent species. It is clear, therefore, that we 
must go back further than the known fossils for the com¬ 
mon stem of the Neuroptera, which may be much older 
than is generally thought. 

It will be seen that both venational and fossil evidence 
need to be supplemented by data from other sources, 
some of which will now' be brought to notice. In the 
present paper I shall deal mainly with what is known of 
the earlier stages, and also with certain anatomical details 
which appear previously to have been to a greater or less 
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extent overlooked. Based upon these observations some 
amendments to the generally accepted classification will 
be suggested for consideration. These suggestions are 
not offered with any sense of having achieved finality, 
and especially it should be borne in mind when advocating 
a classification based upon larval characters that larvae 
may have specialised along different lines from their 
corresponding adults. One could instance many examples 
of such a state of affairs and particularly so among the 
Holometabola where the larva, on which success in the 
struggle for existence mainly depends, has had to evolve 
in compatibility with its environment. 

Little attempt has been made to criticise past work. 
Phylogenetic hypotheses must largely remain matters of 
individual opinion, and while the writer considers himself 
to have selected significant facts, time alone can prove 
their worth. 

I have been fortunate in having for examination larvae 
of the majority of Neuropterous families, and in this 
connection I would express my indebtedness to Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard, Prof. P. S. Welch, Messrs. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, 
0. R. Goodman, H. Main, and C. B. Williams for the gift 
of exotic material. Prof. H. M. Lefroy has always ex¬ 
tended to me every facility at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, where most of this work was 
carried on. Finally 1 would express my gratitude to 
Dr. A, D. Imms and Mr. C. C. Dobell, who have both 
given me helpful suggestions upon points in histological 
work. To all these gentlemen my best thanks are due. 

Postscript .—The greater part of the substance of this 
paper was ready for publication early in 1923. Publica¬ 
tion was delayed in the expectation of obtaining more 
material. Some has been received from correspondents 
and some also collected by myself in Trinidad. 

The bibliography, in consequence of the delay, may not 
include some very recent papers. 

Outline of Treatment. 

The various stages in the life-history will be dealt with 
in order and observations made upon each. Having set 
forth the main facts bearing upon the subject, these will 
then be utilised, in the latter part of the paper, and their 
apparent significance commented upon. Throughout the 
discussion other points of view have not been lost sight 
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of, and, although frequently not mentioned, venational 
and fossil evidence have constantly been borne in mind. 

Contents, 

1. The Egg, 

(a) General account, p. 306. 

(b) Forms seen in individual families, p. 309. 

(c) Process of hatching, p. 315. 

2. The Larva. 

(а) First instar, p. 319. 

(5) Forms met with in different families, p. 324. 

(c) External morphology (general), p. 352. 

(d) Internal morphology (general), p. 366. 

3. The Pupa. 

{a) External morphology, p. 376. 

(б) Internal morphology, p. 377. 

4. The Imago. 

(a) External morphology, p. 379. 

(6) Internal morphology, p. 380. 

5. Conclusions, p. 394. 

THE EGG. 

The egg varies from being elongate-oval to almost 
spherical. When attached by one side, the attached side 
is often more or less flattened. The chorion may be 
smooth or almost so, as in Chrysopidae, Micromus (Heme- 
robiidae) and Croce (Nemopteridae), or it may be orna¬ 
mented and sculptured more or less conspicuously. This 
ornamentation is generally due to the impressions of the 
ovarian follicle cells previous to oviposition, as, for instance, 
in Hemerobius and in Coniopterygidae. 

The micropylar apparatus is more or less well marked. 
In many cases it takes the form of a knob, through which 
one or several perforations appear to pass. Often the 
knob is flattened, as in Chrysopidae, where it is somewhat 
saucer-shaped with many irregular striae radiating from 
the centre. These radiating striae may really be the 
externally visible evidences of a radial series of canals. 
In Myrmeleonidae and Ascalaphidae, where the micro¬ 
pylar apparatus is also in the form of a shallow saucer, 
it appears as though there is a ring of perforations at the 
margin of the saucer and from these perforations the 
canals pass inwards to an area at the centre of the apparatus 
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and mainly on the inside wall of the ohorion. These 
details are difficult to observe with certainty owing to 
their minute structure, and it is equally possible that 
the striae are solid structures. Success has not been 
obtained in attempts at sectioning the chorion of this 
region. 

In Coniopterygidae the micropylar apparatus is borne 
upon a conical projection at the anterior end of the egg. 
The micropyles of Nemoptera eggs are raised on columnar 
projections (Fig. 1). On the other hand, I can find no 
trace of a definite inicropyle in the eggshells of Croce, 
The chorion in this genus is very thin and entirely smooth. 
(The material which I have examined is not in very good 
condition, however.) 

Eggs of Myrmeleonidae and Ascalaphidae are appar¬ 
ently peculiar in that each egg possesses two micropylar 
areas. These appear to the naked eye as paler spots at 
each end of the egg, but when examined more closely 
they are seen to be shallow saucer-shaped, with striae 
radiating from a central area to end in a circle of apparent 
knobs with perforations at the margin of the saucer. 
Both poles of the egg have a micropylar apparatus of this 
kind, which, microscopically is of tne same structure at 
each pole. Apparently, however, there is only a suture 
for escape from the eggshell round one end of the egg, 
and it is this end which is placed uppermost in Ascalaphns, 
and which contains the anterior portions of the young 
larva. In Diazm of the Myrmeleonidae, the posterior 
micropylar area is very slightly less developed than the 
anterior one. 

Eggs may be laid loosely in sand or earth, as in Ithonidae 
(86), Myrmeleonidae and Nemopteridae (30, 41), or they 
may be cemented by one side to a surface, singly or in 
clusters, this being the general method. Some eggs are 
stalked. 

This last method of egg-lapng is peculiar and is found 
in at least three families. The stalk is composed of cement 
secreted by the female, which cement, instead of being 
used in the commoner way, for direct attachment, is 
drawn out into a stalk, after application to a surface. 
The egg is finaUy laid at the top of the stalk thus made. 
Insects practising this method of laying generally oviposit 
in clusters, but not always. The families at present 
known to deposit stalked eggs are the Berothidae (74), 
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Chrysopidae and the Mantispidae (6, 7). These three 
faimlies appear otherwise to have little in common, but it 
is diflScult to imagine that the similar habits of all three 
are due purely to convergence, as this method of ovi- 
position is exceptional in insects. The first-instar larvae 
of Berothidae {Spermophorella) (74) appear to resemble 
first-instar Mantispid larvae, but both differ from the 
Chrysopid form of larva. In habits, all three families 
differ widely. It is not easy to find points of similarity 
in the imagines. Berothidae can hardly be compared 
with Chrysopidae, while Mantispidae seem to stand quite 
apart, and to resemble the Raphidiidae of the Megaloptera 
in many respects, especially in wing-venation, in the long 
prothorax, and in that the female of Symphrasis possesses 
an ovipositor of similar pattern to that seen in Raphidiidae. 

Escape from the egg is effected, as a rule, with an egg- 
breaker, or ruptor ovi, by means of which a rent is made 
in the chorion. The egg-breaker is a chitinised portion 
of what may temporarily be called the prelarval skin. 
It lies over the labrum and clypeus of the embryo larva. 
Various forms of egg-breaker are met with, the most 
common being a roughened or saw-like ridge, often with 
a longer piercing tooth, which makes the first incision. ' 

The minutae of the egg-breaker are quite useless as 
specific characters, since in individuals of the same egg 
batch variation occurs (in the number of teeth, etc.), but 
the general shape of the egg-breaker might possibly be 
used for generic determination. 

There are two distinct methods of rupturing the chorion : 
(1) by a longitudinal rent, (2) by a transverse circular 
slit to form a lid. The first method apparently occurs in 
all except the Myrmeleonoid forms. Here, the egg- 
breaker consists of a small, longitudinal, chitinous ridge, 
single or double, lying over the labrum and clypeus of the 
embryo. By blood pressure from within, a longitudinal 
slit is made in the eggshell, from just behind the micropyle 
to almost half-way down the egg. When eggs are laid 
attached by their sides, as in Hemerobiidae, Osmylidae and 
Coniopterygidae, the rent appears on the upper surface 
of the egg, which means to say that the embryo was lying 
on its back to make the slit. 

In Myrmeleonoid families is seen the second method of 
rupturing the eggshell. By means of an egg-breaker or 
otherwise a circular lid is made in the chorion around 
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the micropylar pole. Apparently this is not usually made 
with an egg-breaker, but the egg yields along a circular 
line of weakness to pressure from within. 

Nemoptera bipennis Ill., possesses a definite egg-breaker, 
and the lid cut from the eggshell has jagged edges (Fig. 1) 
which suggest a cutting operation rather than a splitting 
along a suture. This egg-breaker bears two laterally 
projecting teeth (Fig. 2) which might account for the 
cutting of a circular lid if the embryo were to rotate upon 
its long axis within the eggshell. 

In all other Myrmeleonoid forms that I have been 
able to examine there appears to be no egg-breaker, but 
instead there is a suture or line of weakness in the chorion 
along which the egg will split if pressed from within. The 
line of weakness does not seem to exist in a newdy laid 
or incompletely developed egg, but when the young larva ^ 
is fully formed within, the eggshell will split readily along 
this line. Eggs can be experimentally tested by com¬ 
pressing them laterally with a blunt instrument, when, if 
ready, a transverse split will appear in the chorion. 

A large number of eggs, belonging to the following 
genera, Croce (Nemopteridae), Macronemurus, Glenoleon 
(Myrmeleonidae), Ascalaphus and Ameropterus (Asca- 
laphidae), have been carefully examined in order to detect 
the presence of even a reduced egg-breaker, but without 
success. In all these genera the chorion appears to split 
along a line of weakness. The split occurs most neatly 
and smoothly in Ascalaphus, Jagged edges occur more 
often in other genera. 

Below is given a short summary of the facts known at 
present concerning the eggs of Neuroptera. ^\^lere no 
reference is appended the description is from my own 
observation. 


1. Less highly specialised forms, i.e, all except Myrme¬ 
leonoid ; with slit in chorion longitudinal. 

Ithonidae : Ithone (86). 

Eggs are large (1*7 x *9 mm.), oval, and soft; creamy- 
white in colour. They are deposited in sand, which 
adheres to them, as they are sticky. The chorion is quite 
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smooth, with a disc-like micropylar knob. The larva 
makes a hole in one side of the egg to escape. Incubation 
period, about thirty days. 

Hemerobiidae : Sympherobius, Hemercbius, 
Boriomyia and Micromus,^ 

Eggs elongate-oval (-4 to 1 mm. long), with micropylar 
knob more or less developed. Chorion minutely pitted, 
or almost smooth (Mtcromus), or papillate (Boriomyia 
concinna). Colour white, yellow, or orange. Egg-breaker 
saw-like, but generally with a sharp, projecting process 
curved anteriorly. This makes the initial incision. The 
egg is ruptured longitudinally. 

Eggs are laid, attached by their sides to leaves, etc. 
They hatch in from five days to several weeks or months. 
Some perhaps winter as eggs (B. concinna), 

SiSYRiDAE : Sisyra, 

Eggs are of Hemerobiid form, elongate-oval, *35 mm. 
long. Pitting of chorion very fine; micropylar knob small 
and flattened. Colour pale yellow. Egg-breaker long, 
slender and barbed; posteriorly the teeth project con¬ 
siderably, anteriorly the barbs are less projecting, and run 
gradually up to the apex. The egg is ruptured longi¬ 
tudinally. 

Eggs are laid upon leaves, or upon wooden piles, over 
the water. The female covers each batch of eggs with a 
layer of white silk strands. Incubation period, about two 
weeks. 


CoNioPTERYGiDAE : Conwentzia, Coniopteryx, 
Semidalis and Parasemidalis, 

Eggs oval, rather flattened, averaging *4 to -5 mm. 
long. The micropylar pole is drawn out to a conical 
projection. Chorion honeycombed with polygonal de¬ 
pressions. Colour white, yellow, orange, or pink. Egg- 
breaker with at least one prominent tooth. The chorion 
is slit longitudinally. 

The eggs are laid attached to leaves, usually at the leaf 
edge and on the underside. They hatch in from six days 
to two or three weeks. 

* For convenience I have not employed Kriiger’s and Navds* 
recent subdivisions of these genera in this paper. 
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PsYCHOPSiDAE : Psychopsis (83). 

The egg is oval (1 x 45 mm.), cream-coloured tinged 
with green. There is a projection at the micropylar pole. 
The chorion is smooth. ? Egg-breaker and mode of 
rupture. 

The eggs are laid attached by their sides, singly or only 
two or three together. They hatch in about twelve 
days. 

PoLYSTOECHOTiDAE : PolystoBchotes, 

The eggs are oval, with a small, shallow, saucer-shaped 
micropylar apparatus, bearing radial striae. The chorion 
is apparently smooth, but is covered with extremely 
minute pittings. ? Egg-breaker and mode of rupture. 
Welch (87) says that the length of the egg is from *92 to 
*94 mm., and width *46 to *54 mm. Colour chalk-white, 
later becoming greenish. Eggs are laid loosely and not 
attached. They hatch in fifteen days. 

OsMYLiDAE : Osmylus. 

Eggs elongate-oval, slightly flattened, 1*8 mm. long, 
with a micropylar knob which is raised upon a slight 
pedicel. The chorion is minutely pitted. Colour at first 
white or pale yellow, later dark brown. Egg-breaker very 
long, slender and finely toothed, saw-like. A longitudinal 
rent is made in the chorion. 

The eggs are laid attached by one surface in rows, 
touching side by side, on flat surfaces, as leaves, etc. 
Hatching takes place in from two and a half to three and 
a half weeks. 

Berothidae : * Spermophorella (74). 

The eggs are elongated oval in shape, and resemble 
those of Chrysopa, being laid each at the extremity of a 
long footstalk, which is hollow. The egg is *75 mm. 
long, the length of footstalk being from 3 to 5 mm. At 
first cream-coloured, the egg later becomes speckled with 
darker, and hatches on the tenth day. No particulars 
are given as to the chorion, micropylar apparatus and 

♦ 8ince writing this paper, R. C. Smith, in Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer,, 
XVI, 1923, p. 139, has described an infertile egg of Lormmyia 
flavicomis Walk., which was laid in captivity. This egg was not 
stalked but was laid in a similar manner to that of a Hemerobiid. 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LONO. 1924.— PARTS lU, IV. (PEB. *25.) Y 
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method of rupture, but it is to be assumed that these 
points are similar to Chrysopa. 

The eggs are laid in clusters, in or near caves. 

Chrysopidae : Chrysopa, and Nothochrysa."^ 

Eggs oval, -8 to 1 mm. long, and laid at the extremities 
of hair-like footstalks. The chorion is almost smooth, 
though with very fine depressions. Micropylar apparatus 
in the form of a saucer-shaped or flat disc, with many 
irregular striae radiating from the centre. Egg-breaker 
with an anterior rather rounded tooth, followed by a sharp 
ridge. The chorion is split longitudinally. 

The eggs are attached by their footstalks usually to the 
undersides of leaves. Generally they are laid in clusters, 
each stalk being free and bearing one egg, but some forms 
normally lay single eggs, as in Chrysopa tenella which makes 
a very short stalk and attaches the same to the leaf edge, 
as a rule. Again, others, as C, flava and C, flnvifronSy 
place the eggstalks so closely together in laying that they 
become agglutinated into one common stalk, from the top 
of which the eggs radiate. 

Colour varies from white to green. Hatching occurs 
in from six to fourteen days, but Smith (66) gives so short 
a period as four days. 

Mantispidae . Mantispa and Symphrasis (6, 7, 8, 47). 

The eggs are oval, smooth, with a flattened micropylar 
knob. They are laid in clusters, each at the end of a 
slender stalk. This stalk is only about twice the length 
of the egg. The egg-breaker consists of two rows of 
teeth, arranged in a spindle shape, so that the rows meet 
at their extremities. The rupture of the eggshell is 
irregular, but not transverse. 

At first the eggs are white, but later they become reddish. 
Hatching occurs after three weeks. 


2. M 3 nmieleonoid families. Eggs more nearly spherical, 
as a r^e. The larva escapes by means of a transverse 
circular slit to form a lid. Two micropylar areas may be 
present. 

* This includes Navds’ genera Nineta, Chrysoiropiay Ciniameva 
and Nathanioa, 
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Nemopteridae : Nermpterinae, Nenwptera, 

There are two empty eggs of this subfamily in the 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.) namely of Nemoptera bipennis, 
Ill. (det. L. Nav^s). These are almost spherical, with 
the chorion verrucose (Fig. 1). The micropylar apparatus 
is borne upon a distinct pedicel. The egg-breaker is well 
developed and strongly chitinised, with two laterally pro¬ 
jecting teeth, one on each side. The chorion is ruptured 
to form a transverse circular lid. Colour of empty chorion, 
white. Diameter about *7 mm. 

Crocini, Croce, 

The egg of Croce is smooth, oval, about *5 x *3 mm., 
with no visible micropylar apparatus (in the material 
which I have examined). The colour is greenish. Hatch¬ 
ing takes place by the forcing ofE of a circular lid from 
the chorion, as in other Myrmeleonoid families. Eggs 
are laid singly, in dust, and are covered with a sticky 
secretion to which dust particles adhere. The incubation 
period is from ten to twelve days. I have observed no 
egg-breaker. 

Myrmeleonidae : Glenoleon and Macronemurus. 

Apparently no description of Myrmeleonid eggs has 
previously appeared, therefore the following is given in 
greater detail. 

The egg of Glenoleon heteropteryx Gerst., is of oval 
shape, 1-3 x *9 mm., white in colour when first laid. 
The chorion appears smooth, but is very minutely pitted. 
The micropylar apparatus is of a more opaque white 
colour than the rest of the egg. It is of very shallow 
saucer-shape with radiating striations. At both poles of 
the egg there is a micropylar apparatus, seemingly identical 
in structure and size. Each consists of a central smooth 
area, *06 mm. in diameter, from the outside of winch arise 
numerous radial striae. These striae end at the margin 
of the saucer, each in a slight knob. The diameter of the 
entire structure is •2i mm. 

In six or seven days after oviposition the egg has assumed 
a creamy colour and the eyes of the embryo are visible as 
two pinkish-brown dots. Ten days after laying the egg 
is dark grey in colour and the segmentation of the embryo 
is distinctly visible from without. Eggs hatched in 
thirteen to fourteen days after oviposition. 
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The eggshell splits to form a lid as usual, and the young 
larva thus escapes. No egg-breaker seems to be used, 
and the margin of the lid is fairly smooth. In all eggs 
observed the hinge of the lid was placed opposite the 
clypeus of the young larva. This can be interpreted in 
two ways. If the larva does not rotate within the egg, 
then, from the position of the hinge, an egg-breaker situated 
on the fore part of the head cannot have been used. On 
the other hand, if rotation is assumed to occur, then the 
larva hatches in just the position which one would expect 
at the end of cutting a circular lid by rotation. 

The egg of Macronemuras is greenish-white on first 
laying. Other points are similar to those above described 
for Glenoleon, 

Ascalaphidae : Ascalaphm and Ameropterus, 

The eggs of Ascalaphus are oval, almost spherical, 
about 1*6 X 1-2 mm. The chorion is smooth and not 
appreciably ornamented, but when viewed under a fairly 
high power it is seen to be dotted over with small and 
slight depressions of greater transparency. The micro- 
pylar apparatus hardly projects, but appears as a lighter 
circular spot on the chorion. At either pole of the egg 
is a micropylar area, both being identical in structure 
and size. General structure is similar to that seen in 
Myrmeleonidae, ^.e. the radial canals lead from a central 
area to the edge of the apparatus, but here they open 
distinctly. One can easily observe the actual perforations, 
whereas in Myrmeleonidae the striae appear to end in 
knobs. As the larva develops, the micropylar areas as 
well as the general colour of the egg appear to darken. 
No egg-breaker has been found. The egg seems to split 
along a suture to form a circular hd. 

Eggs are laid in rows, generally double, on grass and 
slender stems of plants. Batches of about forty eggs are 
common. They are pale yellow when first laid, and this 
is the colour of the chorion itself. Just before hatching, 
which occurs in two or three weeks in Europe, they become 
greyish. 

The eggs of Helicomitits dicax have been described by 
Ghosh (31). These are somewhat cylindrical, but other¬ 
wise similar to the eggs of Ascalaphus, They are laid in 
single rows. 

Eggs of Ameropterus are likewise somewhat cylindrical. 
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They are of greyish-brown colour, and in captivity were 
laid in batches of only two or three. 

For references to other Ascalaphid eggs see ‘‘ Cambridge 
Natural History ” (63). The generic determinations applied 
to some of these descriptions are doubtful. 

Embryology. 

It had been my intention to endeavour to clear up this 
problem in the biology of Neuroptera, and many serial 
sections of eggs in various stages of development have been 
made. They are still, however, insufficient to settle 
definitely some important questions at issue, and there¬ 
fore thus with reluctance I leave the matter, since there 
is little prospect of timely resumption of this work. The 
embryology of the Ohrysopidae has been the subject of 
short notes by Packard (56), Tichomirowa (72, 73) and 
Smith (66). Other Neuroptera have not even been at¬ 
tempted. The accounts of the first two authors mentioned 
appear to me to be unsatisfactory, and I cannot follow 
Packard in likening the embryology to that of the Odonata. 
There is little resemblance, and certainly no immersed 
germ band, a feature so characteristic of the Odonata. 
Smith (66) has correctly described the removal of the apex 
of the abdomen fi-om the dorsal side of the embryo to the 
ventral. 

The most important question in the embryology which 
I had hoped to settle was the nature of the moulted skin 
left behind within the eggshell in all Neuroptera. In a 
previous paper (93),^following other authors, I described 
this, with some reservation, as the ‘‘ amnion.'’ vSmith (66) 
regards this as an embryonic moult similar to that described 
by Heymons (40) in Pentatomidae. My serial preparations 
do not definitely prove either view to be the correct one, 
but it seems more probable that the skin should be an 
embryonic moult, from its structure and development, 
and also since it envelopes the appendages of the larva so 
completely. Still being in doubt I shall refer to it as the 
prelarval skin. 

Hatching. 

This has already been described in Nofhochrysa (93). 
The present repetition of many facts is unavoidable in 
view of the later comparisons which I hope to draw. A 
general account, applying mainly to the Ohrysopidae, is 
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given here, and also additional remarks on the Ascalaphidae. 
Eggs of both these families are very favourable objects 
upon which to make observations, since many eggs are laid 
in one batch, and these hatch almost all within a few hours, 
so that on noticing a few of the cluster emerging, one can 
expect to see others, more retarded, appear within some 
minutes. 

In Chrysopidae, then, the hatching is as follows :— 

The embryo, when about to emerge, lies with head and 
apex of the abdomen bent ventrally. The mouth-parts 
lie stretched posteriorly, and as near as possible in the 
middle line. Antennae also point ventrally. Over the 
labrum and clypeus in the middle line is a chitinous ridge, 
the egg-breaker, which forms part of the prelarval skin. 
This has already been mentioned and its variety of form 
noted. Hagen (32) was apparently the first to observe 
such a structure in Neuroptera and Megaloptera, and it 
is strange that it has been so much overlooked. Some 
authors indeed have gone so far as to deny its existence, 
or to suggest that the micropylar knob might be referred 
to, in mistake (24). The thin prelarval skin ensheathes all 
parts of the body of the young larva, the appendages closely. 

When about to hatch the pressure of blood in the for6 
part of the body of the embryo is considerably increased, 
and this is especially noticeable in the clypeal region. The 
labrum-clypeus becomes highly turgid, and so the pro¬ 
jecting tooth of the egg-breaker quickly pierces the chorion. 
The remainder of the egg-breaker soon lengthens the slit 
thus made, and the fore part of the larva begins to pro¬ 
trude. The seat of main pressure has, up to the present, 
been in the clypeal region, but w^hen a rupture has been 
effected, the point of main pressure appears to travel 
caudad. Thus when the prelarval skin has ruptured, the 
back of the head and fore part of the prothorax appear 
to lead in pressing outwards, but this is speaking in 
anticipation of events. 

The head at last protrudes almost entirely, and also the 
fore part of the prothorax, but the mouth appendages are 
still held mainly within the eggshell. At this period 
there is a slight halt in emergence, but activity is by no 
means slackened. The labrum-clypeus is swollen, and is 
observed to pulsate. This is not a constant pulsation. 
In some forms I have not been able to observe anything 
more than periodic muscular upheavings of the fore part 
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of the body, but, however this may be, the object is to 
rupture the prelarval skin. This is effected about five 
minutes after the commencement of hatching. It is now 
that the prothorax leads in emergence, and blood pressme 
from the head is relaxed. As a direct result of this, the 
future sclerites of the head are drawn backwards in the 
middle line, and come to assume their final shape, in 
which they harden. 

One might be inclined to expect that the markedly 
transverse segmentation of the head, just before and after 
rupture of the prelarval skin, should give some evidence 
as to the primitive division of the head into segments, but 
Riley (61) has shown that the labrum, clypeus and frons 
all arise from the protocerebral segment of the embryo, 
so that these transverse divisions can be of little or no 
significance. They are probably distorted under the 
peculiar conditions. It may be well, however, to note 
briefly the appearance at this stage. 

Firstly the labrum-clypeus projects in a semicircle in 
front of a transverse division between the jaws. This 
transverse division later becomes drawm backwards in 
the middle line, and forms the clypeal suture. The future 
frontal suture also appears at this stage as a transverse 
division behind the bases of the antennae. This again 
becomes drawn backwards in the middle line and later 
forms the characteristic V-shaped frontal suture. 

Two minutes after the rupture of the prelarval skin, the 
whole of the head and thorax has emerged, and the mouth- 
parts, legs and abdomen are being withdrawn. Now it is 
that the egg-breaker begins to be left behind and finally, 
about five minutes after the splitting of the prelarval 
skin, or ten minutes since the commencement of hatching, 
the whole larva is free and stands out from the empty 
eggshell merely supported by the tip of the abdomen, 
which is still within. 

. The mouth-parts can now be easily examined. The 
mandibles are sharply pointed and castaneous in colour 
at their apices. They lie dorsally to the slender maxillae. 
The maxillae lie parallel with the mandibles, to which 
they are similar, but for the fact that they are blunt- 
ended, the tij)s being furnished with sensory hairs, and 
that they are wholly colourless. The labial palpi adhere 
to the mandibles at their apices, where they also are 
tinged with castaneous colour. The integument of the 
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head is continuous from dorsal to ventral surface between 
the jaws, so that no mouth-opening is visible. Later on, 
the membranous integument in this position is withdrawn, 
by contraction of the head, and comes to lie within the 
mouth-cleft, which runs from the base of one jaw to the 
other. Thus the mouth is at first closed by membrane. 
In the second and third instars, closure of the mouth 
appears to be secured by close application of the upper 
and lower interior surfaces, but whether entirely so I cannot 
say. My dissections have often appeared to show a mem¬ 
brane closing the mouth, even in the third instar, and 
Hagen (34) seems to have had a similar experience with 
Myrmeleonidae, but longitudinal sections of the larva, 
after the first instar, do not convince me that such a 
membrane is present, and I rather think that the dissec¬ 
tions were deceptive. Possibly some damage was done, 
as it is never easy to manipulate this region. The roof of 
the mouth is alvrays moulded to fit the floor, and if the 
mouth-closing membrane is cast at the first ecdysis, the 
apposition of roof and floor may be sufficient to effect a 
closure. 

In a few minutes the jaws have become more hardened, 
and mandibles engage with maxillae, as in later life. The 
palpi free their apices from the mandibles. Twenty minutes 
after the commencement of hatching, the larva bends down 
to grasp the eggshell and it finally withdraws the apex of 
the abdomen completely. Larvae may leave their empty 
eggshells almost at once, or, as I have observed with some 
examples of Chrysopa flavifrons, and also with AscalapJws, 
they may remain as long as two days resting immobile. 
The integument is probably quite sufficiently hardened 
within half an hour or so. 

An interesting action may be observed if the eggs from 
w^hich larvae are hatching have been severed from their 
stalks so that the eggs themselves lie on a surface. The 
larva emerges as usual with little apparent inconvenience, 
but when quite free it spends a considerable time cleaning 
itself with its anal papilla, much as do the larvae of Lampyris 
after a meal from a snail. No particles of dust are appa¬ 
rent, either in the box in contact with which the larva 
emerged, or upon the skin of the young larva, and, more¬ 
over, no sooner has the cleaning been satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished than often the larva commences to cover itself with 
general debris. 
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The account just given applies mainly to Chrysopa and 
Nothochrysa, but with no material difference for other 
forms. The times given are average; they, of course 
vary. Some points of difference found in the Myrmeleonoid 
family Ascalaphidae can now be compared. 

In Ascalaphus the eggs may be found laid on stems of 
grass, etc., in rows. It is not a British insect, and I am 
indebted to Messrs. H. Main, and 0. E. Goodman for my 
supplies, which came from the South of France. I have 
since observed the hatching of Ameropterus in Trinidad. 

The first sign of hatching in Ascalaphus is that the 
splitting of the circular lid aroimd the micropylar pole 
becomes more and more apparent. This lid, when formed, 
is then pushed open, and the larva emerges. The pre- 
larval skin splits when only the head is projecting from the 
eggshell. Larvae may rest on their empty eggshells for 
days, and are very sluggish. When they do leave the 
empty eggs, a very curious performance may be witnessed. 
If the larva is provided with fine sand, it will proceed to 
place sand grains upon its back. Ghosh, writing of Heh- 
comitus dicax (31) says that the particles are placed on the 
back by means of the jaws. 1 have also observed this 
with Ascalaphus when hard material, such as a brick, has 
been provided, but when loose sand is given, the larva places 
the fine grains singly upon its back by means of its fore 
legs. The action is quite unique and very human-like. 
Each gram is taken between the two tarsal claws and the 
fore leg is lifted and 1/ent backwards on to the dorsum of 
the prothorax. The fore legs are generally used alternately 
and in succession. It is an exceedingly peculiar operation, 
and one which I should have hardly thought possible, but 
I have observed it repeatedly. 

THE LARVA. 

.The number of larval instars in the Neuroptera proper 
is three, with apparently but one exception, the Ithonidae. 
It is true that Ghosh (30) says that he has only observed 
one moult (two instars) in Croce, but possibly the second 
moult was overlooked, since Pterocroce appears to have 
three larval instars. Again Quayle (59) reports three 
moults in Conwe^Uzta hagenL I have observed the Conio-" 
pterygidae with some care, and have repeatedly bred 
Conwentzia psodformis. In this species, and also in 
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Semidalis aleurodiformis, I have found neither more nor 
less than two moults, making three larval instars. On 
account of their small size these insects are difficult to 
observe, and it is possible that one moult may have been 
missed, but since my observations were carried out with 
the direct purpose of discovering whether there were more 
than three instars, I being aware of Quayle’s statement, 
this seems hardly likely. If there should be more than 
the three instars, it would add weight to my suggestion, 
made later in this paper, that the Coniopterygidae, as well 
as the Ithonidae, show more affinities with the Megaloptera 
than do other Neuroptera. 

We have, then, three larval instars in the Neuroptera, 
with perhaps occasionally four, but in the Ithonidae Dr. 
Tillyard says there are at least five instars. This last 
exception is highly important, since it emphasises the 
relationship of the Ithonidae with the Megaloptera, in 
which order there appear to be six moults as a rule. The 
similarity of adult Ithonidae to the Megaloptera is very 
noticeable, and it has frequently been remarked upon. 
Probably this family is the most primitive of all living 
Neuroptera. The larvae, however, burrowing under¬ 
ground, are much specialised, although the mouth-parts, 
while being of ordinary Neuropterous sucking pattern, are 
none the less of quite simple form. 

The First-instar Larva. 

It is from the first-instar larva that the most reliable 
evidence is likely to be obtained as to the archetypic larva 
of Neuroptera, but even here we find much specialisation, 
and it is difficult to distinguish between truly primitive 
characters, and those correlated with environment, char¬ 
acters such as may be of value to the young larva in 
commencing life. 

The larva of Sisyra has been shown (93) to differ con¬ 
siderably in the first instar from the second- and third- 
instar larva, and in many ways it is more generalised than 
the later larva. It has fairly short, stout jaws, no tracheal 
gills, and as a whole it resembles the first-instar larva of 
the Osmylidae. Personally I am inclined to regard the 
Sisyridae as derived from Osmyloid ancestors, by extreme 
specialisation of the larva, and by reduction in the wing- 
venation of the imago. Many authors, however, consider 
the wing-venation of Sisyra as primarily simple and they 
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therefore would prefer to regard it as an archaic form little 
altered from the Prohemerobiid type. But it must not be 
overlooked that the first-instar Sisyra is also far from 
being generalised in other respects. There are no traces 
of labial palpi, the tarsus bears but a single claw, and the 
apex of the abdomen is provided with long setae, which 
no doubt assist in attempts at swimming. These last 
characters are probably all associated with the peculiar 
habit of life of the larva. 

Again, in Mantispa it is the first-instar larva which is 
most likely to afford us with reliable evidence as to the 
affinities of the family, the older larva being clearly adapted 
to parasitic life. 

Before proceeding to compare the larvae of different 
families, a short general account of the special peculiarities 
of Neuropterous larvae will be given. 

The Mecoptera have caterpillar-like larvae, which are 
either carnivorous (Panorpa and Bittacvs) or herbivorous 
(Borens). They have little in common with Neuropterous 
larvae. The mouth-parts are of simple pattern. 

The Megaloptera have larvae resembling Carabid larvae, 
actively predaceous. The mouth-parts are accordingly 
fitted for a carnivorous diet, but there is little attempt at 
reduction or modification of the mouth appendages. 

To the last order the Neuroptera are without doubt 
most nearly allied, and this is borne out by the internal 
structure, as well as by the external morphology of larval 
and other stages. Tlie Neuroptera have diverged from the 
Megaloptera firstly by modification of the mouth-parts. 
From the biting type has evolved a sucking type. Similar 
specialisations are seen elsewhere, in Coleoptera, for instance, 
but the final product of the Neuroptera is quite peculiar 
to themselves. The form of mouth-parts found in larvae 
of Carabidae may well be likened to those of the Megalo¬ 
ptera. In the aquatic Adephaga are found various stages 
ii; the evolution of sucking jaws. The larvae of Pelobiidae 
have jaws similar to Carabids. In the Haliplidae the 
mandibles are grooved, while in Dytiscidae are found tubular 
mandibles, no doubt formed by complete closure of the 
grooved type of mandible. These sucking jaws have 
attained the same object as the jaws of Neuropterous 
larvae, but structurally they are quite different. 

Larvae of Lycid beetles are superficially very similar to 
Neuropterous larvae in their mouth-part structure, but 
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again tlie appearance is misleading. Dr. C. J. Gahan 
kindly allowed me to examine specimens of Calopteron 
corrngatim larvae at the British Museum, and in Trinidad 
I have obtained eggs and larvae of two other species of 
Calopteron, In the larva of this genus (Figs. 7 and 8) the 
mandibles (Fig. 8, nid) are rather short and sharply pointed, 
grooved dorsally. Upon each, dorsally, lies a pointed 
“ prostheca or lacinia mobilis,” grooved ventrally, so 
that the two appendages form conjointly a tubular piercing 
and sucking organ very similar to that formed m Neuro- 
ptera by the mandible and maxilla. The maxilla lobe 
(? lacinia) (Fig. 8, mx) is short and tapering, but blunt- 
ended. It is also gi*ooved, and is in life often applied to 
the mandible. There is a short, four-jointed maxillary 
palpus (Figs. 7 and 8, mxp), and a shorter, three-jomted 
labial palpus (Fig. 8, Ip). 

Taking into consideration only the mandible and its 
“ lacinia mobilis ” we have a combined structure remark¬ 
ably like that seen in many Neuroptera, and certainly this 
product most nearly approaches the Neuropterous struc¬ 
ture. The fact that the maxilla is seemingly not an 
essential to the sucking jaw and that it bears a palpus 
detracts from the similarity, but it may be well not to 
dismiss this likeness too summarily as due entirely to 
convergence. When my observations on the biology of 
certain Lycids are more complete, it may be possible to 
indicate additional points of resemblance between Lycidae 
and Neuroptera, several of which have already been noted. 
The Coleoptera are undoubtedly of a Neuropteroid stock, 
and the Lycidae appear in many ways to have diverged 
less from the present Neuroptera than have other 
Coleoptera. 

The Neuropterous sucking jaws are not formed by 
mandibles alone, but by the mandibles and maxillae con- 

{ ‘ointly. Mandibles and maxillae form upper and lower 
lalves of the tubular sucking jaws. They vary somewhat 
in shape, but are of remarkably uniform pattern throughout 
the entire order. No living larva has been found possess¬ 
ing mouth-parts intermediate between those of the Megalo- 
ptera and those of the Neuroptera. The maxilla in 
Neuroptera is always a single blade (galea or lacinia) 
without any trace of a palpus. 

Consequent upon the food of the larva being of a purely 
liquid nature, and highly nutritious, we find modifications 
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in the alimentary canal. The hind-gut, from mesenteron 
to rectum, is non-functional, and is often a solid cord of 
cells. No excrement can be passed during larval life. 
Fluid waste may be drained off by the Malpighian tubules, 
of which several are looped to meet the rectum. Later, 
the looped tubules secrete silk, which is spun out through 
the anus in making a cocoon for pupation. Of spiracles 
there are nine pairs, one pair on the prothorax and eight 
on the first eight abdominal segments. 

The general form of Neuropterous larva may therefore 
be said to be that of an actively predaceous, more or less 
carabiform larva, with peculiarly modified jaws and 
alimentary canal. The external form varies with feeding 
habits. It should be noted that the usual number of 
tarsal claws is two, as in Coleoptera Adephaga, and many 
other orders. The tarsus is never composed of more than 
one segment. 

It seems to me most probable that the primitive Neuro¬ 
pterous larva should have had short, stout, and fairly 
straight jaws. This 'would allow of the maxilla becoming 
moulded to fit the mandible much more easily, and most 
of the Megaloptera are to this day provided with such 
ja'v\^s. A slender, curved-jawed form is, according to this 
view, probably not primitive in respect of its mouth-parts. 
This seems to me an objection to Dr. Tillyard's suggestion 
that the larva of Psychopsis (Fig. 6) represents a generalised 
type from which the larvae of all existing Neuropterous 
larvae may be derived; although in many other respects 
Psychopsis is certainly primitive. 

The larva of Ithone resembles the Megaloptera in the 
large number of larval instars, but both mouth-parts and 
body structure as a whole would appear to be in accord¬ 
ance with its peculiar burrowing habits. 

After examining larvae of Polystoechotes (Fig. 5), kindly 
sent by Prof. P. S. Welch, it seems to me that this larva 
ii^ the most generalised of all existing Neuropterous larvae. 

The larvae of Neuroptera 'will be treated for the present 
under two main groupings, according to structure of 
mouth-parts. In some cases a system of classification 
upon such a basis appears to place together the nearly 
allied forms, but in others there may be some doubt. It 
is quite clear that those larvae with straight jaws cannot, 
under ordinary circumstances, feed upon active insects. 
They usually prey upon creatures hampered in some way, 
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and which are not capable of rapid movement. The 
straight-jawed condition may therefore be a reduced one 
correlated with feeding habits, or it may be primitive, 
in which case it is to be assumed that the caliper-jawed 
forms have evolved concurrently with the habit of preying 
upon more active animals, since this is the only stable 
method of holding active prey. An attempt, it is true, 
has been made in the straight-jawed forms to secrete a 
more poisonous saliva, and so to paralyse their prey, 
e.g. Osmylns (93), but this does not appear to be very 
effective. I personally incline to the opinion that the 
most primitive condition is that with short, and slightly 
curved jaws, similar to that even now seen in the Megalo- 
ptera. 

Two main lines of evolution will be recognised : (1) the 
straight-jawed series, leading up from a short-jawed form 
to Osmylns and Sisyra, with much elongated jaw^s; (2) the 
curved-jawed series, leading from the short and fairly 
straight-jawred Polystoeehotes to the Chrysopidae and Myr- 
meleonoid forms. In this series fall the Psychopsidae, 
similar larval forms to which, by the development of 
toothed mandibles and retention of specialised macro- 
trichia, gave rise to the Myrmeleonoid group. 

GROUP 1. With straight jaws. 

Fam. Ithonidae : Ithone. 

The larva of this most interesting family w^as first 
described by Dr. R. J. Tillyard (86), and he has kindly 
sent me specimens for study. There are five instars at 
least, and from first to last the larva is a white, blind, 
Melolonthoid grub, burrowing in sandy soil and preying 
upon grass grubs. 

The head is fairly large, and entirely destitute of eyes. Antennae 
are short, five-jointed. The jaws are short, straight and pointed, 
so formed as to be easily directed upwards, and, as Dr. Tillyard 
says, they are probably used to attack prey from below. The 
mandibles are smaller than the maxillae, and acutely pointed. 
The maxillae, on the other hand, are blunt-ended, and with powerful 
muscles actuating them. To accommodate these muscles the head 
below the bases of the maxillae is swollen out. The tips of the 
maxillae appear to me to be devoid of the sense hairs which I have 
shown to be present in many Neuroptera (93), and Tillyard does 
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not mention any such sense organs on the maxillae. The labrum 
is much reduced, being represented mainly by two short, labial 
palpi, each four-jointed in the first mstar, but five-jointed in the 
remaining instars. The terminal joint of each of these palpi bears 
apically five small, cylindncal, chitinous projections, which are 
evidently sense organs. The antennae are similar to the labial 
palpi, both in general facies and also in some details, as, for instance, 
in the position of the sensory hairs apically. It is probable that 
since Jthone is bhnd, these two pairs of organs are used to detect 
food. 

The body is soft and white, curved like that of a Melolonthid 
grub. As m all Neuroptera, there is one prothoracic spiracle and 
eight abdominal spiracles on each side of the body. The legs are 
strongly formed for burrowmg, with coxae, femora and short tibio- 
tarsi, each bearing tw^o backwardly curved claws. The fusion of 
tibia and tarsus is undoubtedly correlated with the burrowmg 
habit of the larva, and only in the last mstar the tibio-tarsus shows 
signs of subdivision into three segments. In Neuroptera the 
tibia and tarsus are never very freely movable, and Myrmeleonidae, 
which use their hmd-legs for digging, have the tibia and tarsus 
united here. The pecuharity is therefore probably suited to 
habit of life. 

The abdomen consists of ten segments, the last being rounded 
and with a small anal papilla. At first, primary setae (macro- 
trichia) are present in definite arrangement on the body, and 
secondar}^ setae (microtrichia) are few. Later the microtrichia 
increase m number and length, so that they are hardly distinguishable 
from macrotrichia. 

The larva of Ithone is specialised in many respects. Its 
pecnhar form, mouth-parts, legs and the absence of eyes, 
are mainly related to its habit of life. The mouth-parts are 
certainly of very simple form, and this may be primitive, 
but it is difficult to say. A very noteworthy feature, 
however, is that there are five larval instars. This reminds 
one of the Megaloptera. 

Fam. Coniopterygidae : Conwentzia, Coniopteryx and 
Semidalls examined. 

The first time the larva of a Coniopterygid appears to 
have been described was in 1834 by Curtis (23), later, in 
1885, Low (49) figured a larva said to be Coniopteryx sp., 
though in 1857 this had been briefly described by both 
Brauer and Low (9). Since this time the biology of the 
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family has received but scant attention, although notes on 
the life-history of Coniopterygids have been published by 
Arrow (2), Quayle (59), and myself (93). 

The larvae of all Coniopterygidae that I have seen have 
been of very uniform shape, though larvae of the two 
tribes Coniopterygini and Aleuropterygini differ consider¬ 
ably in the structure of the mouth-parts (49). The larva 
is top-shaped, or shortly fusiform, smooth but for fine 
hairs, with a small head, conical mouth-parts, and fairly 
long, hairy legs. It is free-living, generally arbore-al, and 
it preys upon small and rather sluggish insects and mites. 
For this purpose the short, straight jaws are quite suitable, 
but one would hardly expect it to be able to attack active 
insects. Enderlem (28), giving an account of the biology 
of the Coniopterygidae, mentions a case of the larva of 
Conwentzia being found parasitic in the hind abdomen of 
a Jassid by Tetens, but this I think may be dismissed as 
a mistake. 

The head is small, and often partly concealed within the pro¬ 
thorax. It is rather square in shape. The eyes are each com¬ 
posed of five ocelli, and are placed laterally, just behind the bases 
of the antennae. Antennae are fairly long, and each consists of 
a broad basal joint, with a longer, almost cyluidrical and blunt- 
ended distal portion. This shows no sign of segmentation. The 
antennae are covered with conspicuous hairs. In the first instar 
the second antennal joint is relatively shorter, and bears at its 
truncate apex one conspicuously long bristle. The labrum projects 
in front of the head, to roof the jaws above completely. This is 
true of all the genera of Coniopterygini that I have examined, 
namely Conwentzia, Coniopteryx and Semidalis, The larva of 
Aleuropteryx has been described by Low (49). This form has fairly 
long, needle-hke jaws, and the labrum does not roof these jaws 
above, except at the base. The jaws are, except in Aleuropteryx, 
fairly short; they are always straight and sharply pointed. The 
mandible is acute, apparently without barbs, it is grooved ven- 
trally, in cross-section appearing rather crescentic (Fig. 21). The 
edges of the mandible are received in grooves along the outer 
edges of the maxilla. The maxilla is generally slightly stouter 
than the mandible. It is swollen basally, and barbed at its apex 
externally. It is not much grooved dorsally to form part of the 
suction tube, but is constructed to receive the edges of the mandible. 
The labium is small and fits in between the two jaws ventrally. 
It bears two large, club-shaped labial palpi, each three-jointed. 
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The terminal joint is most swollen. Sensory hairs appear to be 
present upon the antennae, labrum and palpi, but there are none 
apically on the maxillae, such as occur in many Neuropterous 
larvae. 

The body is swollen anteriorly, but tapers posteriorly. The 
thorax occupies the greater part of the anterior half, the abdomen 
being comparatively small. The body surface is fairly smooth, 
and microtrichia are almost completely reduced. Primary setae, 
macrotrichia, are definitely arranged on each segment, and are 
the only noticeable hairs on the body. 

The thorax is not sharply marked off from the abdomen. It is 
entirely soft. The prothorax bears laterally a pair of spiracles, 
as usual. The legs are fairly long and hairy. The tarsus consists 
of one segment and is not very freely articulated with the tibia. 
There are two simple, slightly curved tarsal claws, and between 
these is a paddike empodium. In the hrst instar this is pointed 
(Fig. 14). 

The abdomen is of ten segments, tapering to the anal extremity. 
The first eight segments bear spiracles laterally. 

The internal anatomy is particularly to be noted. There are 
only six Malpighian tubes, and of these at least four are looped 
to the rectum, and secrete sdk in the late third instar. The nucleus 
of the Malpighian tube cells, when secreting, does not appear to 
become branched, but remains spherical, thus making an exception 
to the rest of the Neuroptera which I have observed. The 
abdommal nerve ganglia are much condensed, and three alone 
may be present. 

The mouth-parts of Coniopterygids are of simple pattern 
for the Neuroptera, and are obviously only suitable for 
attacking sluggish prey. They may be degenerate in this 
respect, or perhaps they have never been much specialised. 
The projecting labrum is a peculiarity, as this is generally 
small in Neuroptera. In possessing such a projecting 
labrum they recall the Psychopsidae. 

Superficially the larvae of Coniopterygidae, especially 
the larvae of Aleuropteryx, resemble those of Osmylidae 
and Sisyridae, and particularly would one like to compare 
them with the Sisyridae, in which the imago shows a 
reduced wing-venation, which might be said to have gone 
still further in Coniopterygidae. I think, however, that 
this resemblance is purely superficial, and due to conver¬ 
gence. The Sisyridae were much more likely derived from 
Osmyloid ancestors, and probably they have little or 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (PEB. ’25.) Z 
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nothing to do with the Coniopterygidae, which are of an 
old, yet highly specialised stock. 

Fam. Berothidae : Spermophorella (74). 

I am only aware of one description of the larva of any 
representative of this family, namely that given by Till- 
yard (74) of the first instar of Spermophorella disseminata, 
and also S. maculatissima, which is similar. 

The larva of this genus is elongate, with a head longer than 
broad, distinct “ microthorax,” and short straight jaws, which 
are almost as long as the head. The mandible is swollen basally, 
mainly on the inside, and tapers to a point. It is grooved ventrally. 
The maxiUa is less strongly chitinised and also less dilated basally. 
It completes the sucking tube with the mandible. The labial 
palpi are three-jointed, and about as long as the jaws. The 
terminal joint is seta-hke. The antennae are slightly longer than 
the jaws; the terminal joints are slender. The head is longer 
than broad, and bears the eyes laterally, rather anteriorly. 

The “ microthorax ” is much more conspicuous than in other 
Neuroptera, with the exception of the Nemopteridae. It is slightly 
longer than broad. The body is elongate and somewhat like the 
shape of a Baphidta larva. The legs are well developed, and 
apparently with two tarsal claw^s, though this point is not mentioned 
by Tillyard. 

Dr. Tillyard suggests that the larva probably preys on 
Pyralid larvae living in colonies in the lichens and mosses 
of caves and on rocks. The jaws of the larva are certainly 
not fitted for feeding upon active forms of prey, and 
therefore that this suggestion is correct is highly probable. 

The larva of Spermophorella is not at all similar to either 
of the foregoing families, Ithonidae and Coniopterygidae, 
but it resembles the first instar of Mantispa to a remark¬ 
able extent. Although it may be of little significance, it 
should be mentioned that whereas in the two previous 
families the maxilla tends to dominate in the sucking jaw, 
here, and in Mantispidae, the mandible is the more power¬ 
ful. Also be it noticed that the larval antennae of both 
Mantispa and Spermophorella are similar. The general 
facies of the larvae of these two families is so strikingly 
similar that I wonder that Dr. Tillyard does not comment 
upon it. Of course, as imagines the two appear at first 
sight widely separated, but it is again interesting that in 
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both cases stalked eggs are laid. If due to convergence, 
this is surely remarkable. 

Fam. Mantispidae: Mantispa (6, 7), Symphrasis (8), 

The representatives of this family are highly specialised, 
both as larvae and as imagines. The larvae are at first 
free-living and resemble the first-instar larvae of Spermo- 
phorella, but later they become parasitic in the egg-cocoons 
of spiders, or in the nests of Hymenoptera. Here, organs 
of locomotion are considerably reduced; they are no 
longer required. The Mantispidae, of course, afford the 
classical example of hypermetamorphosis. 

The first-instar larva is carabiform (6, 7, 8, 47). It is elongate, 
with short, straight sucking jaws. The mandible is larger and 
stronger than the maxilla, and is much broader basally. The 
labial palpi are three-jointed (7), seven-jointed in a South African 
form (47). Antennae are three- (47) to four- or five-jointed (6, 7, 8), 
the terminal jomts being long and setiform, with also a small seta 
internally on the penultimate joint. Eyes are placed laterally. 
The head is almost square. “ Microthorax ” small. The legs 
possess two tarsal claws and an empodium. The abdomen is 
elongate. 

The larvae enter upon a parasitic existence, and in the 
second and third instars they become almost apodous. 
Mantispa (6, 7) attacks the egg-bags of the spider Lycosa, 
while Symphrasis vana (65) has been taken in numbers 
from the nest of the w^asp Polyhia, from Brazil. 

The degenerate, fat, cruciform larva of the second and 
third instars is clearly correlated writh a parasitic habit. 
The first-instar larva resembles that of the Berothidae 
(Spertnophorella) to a remarkable extent, both in general 
facies and in such details as the mouth-parts and antennae. 
The adult Mantispid is superficially very unlike the adult 
Berothid, but the elongated prothorax and raptorial fore 
legs are obviously only specialisations. The wing-venation 
of Mantispa is also more specialised than that of the 
Berothidae, and the glossy appearance of the wings with 
few hairs differs widely from the hairy, sometimes scaly 
wrings of the Berothidae. 

Conclusions cannot be drawn upon such scanty evidence 
as is at present available, but I think it quite possible that 
the families Berothidae and Mantispidae are more nearly 
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related than is generally thought, the Berothidae being, 
of course, the more archaic, 

Fam. Osmylidae : Osmylus. (Figs. 13 and 19.) 

This family and the next are, as imagines, of widely 
different appearance, but in the larvae, especially in the 
first-instar larvae, one sees many resemblances. It seems 
reasonable to suggest the origin of both families from a 
common stock, if not the derivation of the Sisyridae from 
a primitive Osmyloid form. In both families the larvae 
are aquatic, or semi-aquatic, the Sisyridae being the more 
adapted to existence in water. 

The larva of Osmyhs has been long known (4, 32, 93, etc.). 
It is long-jawed, with the jaws straight, but slightly curved 
outwards. It lives among moss at the water’s edge and 
can remain under water for a considerable period, often. 
Food consists of Dipterous larvae and the like, which are 
to be found in damp moss. 

The head (Fig. 13) is rounded, but somewhat flattened dorso* 
ventrally. The eyes, placed laterally, consist of six ocelli each. 
The antennae are fairly long, and are three-jointed throughout 
larval life. The basal joint is stout, the second joint long and 
slender, beanng externally a small pointed process. The terminal 
joint is more or less fusiform, and tapers to bear apically a long 
bristle. The jaws are straight, though curved shghtly upwards 
and outwards. Both mandibles and maxillae are serrate internally 
near their apices, these serrations being more numerous than in 
most Neuroptera. The mandible is long, slender and gradually 
tapering. It is grooved ventrally to form a suckmg tube with 
the maxilla. The maxilla itself is of rather similar form to that 
of the mandible, but it is swollen basally (below the point of fracture 
which occurs before pupation) and it is not so sharply pointed, the 
apex being provided with sensory hairs. The labial palpi are 
fairly long, and, hke the antennae, almost of the same length as 
the jaws. They are five-jointed, and though in the first-instar 
larva they appear four-jointed, there is alwa 5 rs an indication of 
segmentation into five. The terminal joint of each palpus tapers 
to end in a bristle. 

The body is of leathery texture and minutely papillose, the 
microtrichia being reduced. Primary setae are regularly arranged, 
and are quite conspicuous, stiff and black. There ^is one pair of 
prothoracic spiracles in addition to the eight abdominal pairs. 

The prothorax has a complete tergum above; meso- and meta* 
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thorax merely possess a pair of sclerites each. The legs (Fig. 19) 
are jointed and freely movable, the tarsus consisting of but one 
segment, as is the rule in this order. There are two simple tarsal 
claws, and between them is a pointed empodium. In the first instar 
this empodium bears at its extremity a short, curled Ifiish. 

The abdomen is composed of ten segments, as usual, the last 
bearing two eversible, prehensible appendages, armed with recurved 
hooks. 

The first instar only differs from the second and third instars in 
the relatively shghtly shorter jaws, the empodium with terminal 
lash, and in having less primary setae on the body. 

It will be seen that the larvae of Osmylus differs materially 
from all the previous forms. In the mouth-parts, the 
maxilla tends to be dominant. Possibly one might com¬ 
pare the Osmylid larva best with that of the Berothidae, 
by the elongation of the jaws. The antennae and palpi 
of Spermophorella and Osmylus are also not unlike. 

As imagines the Osmylidae and Berothidae often bear a 
superficial resemblance, the wings being frequently falcate 
in both families. The venation, however, does not seem 
to be very similar. 

Fam. Sisyridae : Sisyra. 

The larva of Sisyra is very peculiar, and extremely 
modified for its special habit of life. The grown larva 
has remarkably long and slender jaws; it also possesses 
jointed tracheal gills on abdominal segments one to seven. 
It has for some time been known to live in freshwater 
sponges, and was first described by Westwood (88) as 
Branchiotoma spoogillae. Until recently, however (93), 
neither eggs nor first-instar larvae had been described. 
The finding of the first-instar larva brings to light several 
interesting points, but even at this early stage it is remark¬ 
able that the tarsus has only one claw, and that there 
are no traces of labial palpi. 

Briefly, the first-instar larva of Sisyra fuecata is as follows. The 
head is large and rounded, with straight jaws of medium length. 
The eye on each side appears to consist of but a single element, 
and appears merely as a pigment spot. The antennae are slightly 
longer than the jaws, and are five-jomted. The terminal joint is 
small and narrow, ending in a bristle. The third joint bears 
apioally, besides the fourth joint, a small bristle-like process. 
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Owing to the small size of the larva (*5 mm. long) and consequent 
difficulty of dissection, I am not quite sure as to which portion of 
the jaw is the mandible, but I feel fairly certain that it is the 
mandible which is narrow and pointed. The maxilla is enlarged 
in its basal half, and clasps the mandible; apically it narrows sud¬ 
denly, and terminates with a slight dilatation, which, no doubt, 
is sensory. I have found no trace of labial palpi. 

The thorax is shghtly narrower than the head, and to each 
segment dorsally is a pair of sclerites. In the later instars these 
sclentes fuse to form complete terga. The legs are jointed, with 
the tarsus consisting of one segment. There is only one long, 
tapering and slightly curved claw. No empodium is visible. 

The abdomen is small, and bent in an arc ventraUy. Kunning 
the length of the body are two paired rows of papillae; these bear 
macrotrichia. Other macrotrichia exist on the body, but the 
most conspicuous ones arise in the two rows mentioned. Of the 
two main rows, one is latcro-dorsal and the other lateral. In the 
latero-dorsal row each papilla bears one seta in the thoracic region 
and two setae in the abdominal region. The lateral row is similar 
in that each papilla bears one seta if on the thorax, or two setae 
if on the abdomen, but there appears to be a slight amount of 
variation. On the eightli abdominal segment the pair of setae 
from each latero-dorsal papilla is much longer than in other seg¬ 
ments, and the ninth abdominal segment is fairly evenly ringed 
around with eight papillae, each carrying one very long and slender 
bristle. The tenth segment bears no setae. No definite tracheal 
gills have been found, in the first instar, though certain ventral 
prominences have yet to be more fully investigated. 

In the second and third instars the jaw's become enormously 
elongated, and are long and slender. They are also quite flexible 
and can be bent at their apices, at the will of their owner. This is 
remarkable, since it necessitates the presence of fine tendons, within 
the jaws, which must be connected with muscles. The head 
now is small, with the eyes conspicuously projecting laterally, 
each of six simple elements. Antennae are 15- to 16-jointed, 
long and slender. The terminal joint is very narrow, with a notch¬ 
like process about its middle. The two preceding joints each 
bear apically a bristle-hke process. The mandibles are wholly 
slander. The maxilla is dilated in its immediate base, but other¬ 
wise it is about the same width as the mandible. At its apex 
are a few minute sensory hairs. No labial palpi are present. 

The body is covered above by a complete tergum to each seg¬ 
ment. Setae still arise mainly from the latero-dorsal and lateral 
rows. The setigerous tubercles and setae of the eighth abdominal 
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segment are the longest of all. The legs are similar in form to 
the first instar, and still possess only one tarsal claw each. Ventrally 
from each of the first seven abdominal segments arise a pair of 
jointed tracheal gills. These are somewhat leg-like, and suggest 
true abdominal appendages, but that they are purely secondary 
is shown by their absence in the first instar. Jointed tracheal 
gills are, of course, found in other aquatic insects, e g. Sialis. In 
Nephelopteryx (Plecoptera) nymphs the tracheal gills are three- 
jointed, as in Sisyra, but they arise from the coxae of the thoracic 
legs. There is therefore no question in this case at least that the 
tracheal gills have nothing whatever to do with appendages, but 
have been developed concurrently with the aquatic habit. 

The larva lives at some distance below the surface of 
the water, in or upon freshwater sponges. It draws its 
nutriment entirely from the sponge itself. 

The larva of Clmiacea (21) has shorter jav/s than Sisyra 
and antennae which are only five-jointed. It is therefore 
to be regarded as less specialised than Sisyra in both these 
respects. 

Sisyra is clearly one of the most, if not the most highly 
specialised of all Neuropterous larvae, but the form of the 
first instar shows us from what type of larval form it may 
have arisen. In comparing first-instar larvae of Osmyhis 
and Sisyra one is immediately impressed with their great 
similarity of structure, in fact but for the absence of palpi 
and the presence of only one tarsal claw, the resemblance 
is complete. 

If we prefer to pm our faith to adult structure, and 
especially to wing-venation, then the suggestion as to the 
derivation of Sisyra from an Osmyloid form is rendered 
highly improbable, but it appears to me very probable 
that the Osmylid larval habit of probing moss for Dipterous 
larvae was of such a kind as to lead to the discovery of 
the freshwater sponge as a means of livelihood. Fresh¬ 
water sponges as a rule contain Dipterous larvae, especially 
Chironomids, and the deeper the sponge in the water, the 
fewer larvae are present. Now, the Sistjra larva must 
feed on the sponge itself. 

GROUP 2. With Inwardly-curved jaws. 

Fam. Polystoechotidae : Polystoechotes. (Figs. 5 and 17.) 

Although Polystoechotes piinctatus Fab., is fairly generally 
distributed throughout North America, very little is known 
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of its life-history, and we are indebted to Welch (87) for 
the only account of the larva of this interesting form. 
Prof. Welch very courteously sent me spirit specimens of 
eggs and larvae, and from this material the following 
description is derived. 

The larvae are similar to Hemerobiid larvae in general facies. 
Welch says that they vary m length from 1*32 to 1-5 mm. when 
newly hatched. The general colour is pale brownish. 

The head (Fig. 5) is rounded behind but rather squarish in entire 
outlme. It is flattened dorso-ventrally. On the labrum are two 
projections or papillae (pp) between the jaws. The eyes are placed 
dorso-lateraUy, rather far forward, near the bases of the antennae. 
Each eye seems to be composed of five simple elements. The 
antennae (ant) are short and fairly stout, divided into four sections 
of almost equal length. The basal joint is cyhndrical and about 
twice as long as broad. The second section of the antenna is com¬ 
posed of five or six short and somewhat imbricated joints. They 
can either be regarded as separate joints, which they certainly 
resemble, or as subdivisions of one main joint, such as often occurs 
in Neuroptcrous larvae. The third section of the antenna apjiears 
as a single barrel-shaped joint with annular striations or slight 
constrictions. Ventrally (in preparation) it bears a small triangular 
process homologous with similar processes found on the penultimate 
segments of the antennae in other Neuroptera. The termmal 
joint IS cylindrical, about three times as long as broad, blunt 
apically where there are several sensory bristles, one being longer 
than the rest. 

The sucking jaws are short, stout and slightly curved inwardly. 
The mandibles (md) are much more slender than the maxillae and 
they are keenly pointed apically. Basad they are slightly dentate 
externally. The maxillae (mx) are stout, grooved dorsally, and 
blunt-ended. Near their apices they are somewhat bluntly toothed 
internally, and upon the blunt apex itself are a few sense organs. 
The labial palpi (Ip) are five-jointed, the first four joints being 
approximately equal in length and breadth. The terminal joint 
is three times the length of any previous joint. It tapers slightly 
but is blunt-ended and with sensory hairs apically. It shows 
shght annular constrictions. 

The thorax is somewhat broader than the rest of the body and 
is strongly chitinised above. The abdomen tapers slightly pos¬ 
teriorly. The prothorax is about as long as meso- and meta¬ 
thorax taken together, and it bears a complete chitinous tergum 
dorsally. Meso- and metathorax also each have a complete dorsal 
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shield. Below, as usual, the thorax is less chitinised. In the spirit 
material sent me by Prof. Welch the thoracic shields are imbricated. 
(This may be due to shrinkage, and is possibly unnatural.) The 
abdomen is less strongly chitinised and bears numerous long macro- 
trichia. It is composed of ten segments tapering slightly posteriorly. 

The legs (Fig.* 17) are strongly built, colourless and translucent. 
Coxae are well developed. Femora are stout, about three or four 
times as long as broad. Tibiae are about twice as long as their 
breadth at the middle. They expand distally and each bear more 
or less a ring of stout bristles. The tarsus is unjointed and is of 
about the same length as the tibia, though somewhat narrower. 
Tarsal claws are simple, almost straight, though slightly curved. 
An empodium, more than twice their length, is present. It is 
slender and expands into a smaU knob apically. 

The larva of Polystoechotes stands rather isolated, but 
at the same time showing definite relationships with 
members of other Neuropterous families. In general form 
the larva is more like that of the Megaloptera than is any 
other Neuropterous larva; the short and almost straight 
jaws, roimded and strongly chitinised head, together with 
the well-chitinised thoracic terga recalling particularly the 
larva of Sialis. The almost straight claws, with an em¬ 
podium unsuitable for adhesion, and the stoutly built legs, 
together with the much-chitinised fore part of the body 
suggest that the larva has similar habits to those of Carabid 
larvae, and I expect that the larva of Polystoechotes will be 
found to live under stones or just under the surface of the 
ground, like a Carabid. Needham has suggested an 
arboreal habit, but the tarsal claws, which are not as 
much curved as those of arboreal Neuroptera, and the 
general conformation of the body do not appear to me 
to support this hypothesis. Welch was unable to get 
larvae to feed or to discover their natural mode of living. 
Perhaps a search under stones or moss may reveal them. 

The larva of Polystoechotes^ then, is evidently much 
generalised and shows resemblance to Megalopterous larvae 
in general facies, structure of jaws, better developed 
labrum, head and chitinised thorax. It seems easier to 
derive Polystoechotes from the Megalopterous larval type 
than any other Neuropterous larva. 

With the straight-jawed series of larvae Polystoechotes 
can be compared. The jaws are only slightly curved. 
The legs and claws are similar in build to those of Osmylus^ 
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but these characters may be correlated with habit of life. 
The form of the empodium is intermediate between that 
of Osmylids, in which the empodium tapers, and Hemero- 
biids, Chrysopids, etc., in which it is much extended 
distally and trumpet-shaped. The tarsal claws themselves 
are not so much curved as in Hemerobiids, etc., and are 
more like those of Osmylus, as just mentioned. 

Fam. Hemerobiidae: Sympherobius, Hemeroblus, Boriomyia 
and Micromus. (Figs. 11 and 15.) 

The larvae of Hemerobiidae are always smooth and 
fusiform, with fine hairs only, and no tubercles. In habits 
they are terrestrial, living upon herbs and trees and preying 
upon plant-lice and the like. 

The head (Fig. 11) is small, rounded and flattened. The eyes 
consist of six ocelli each. Antennae are three-join ted. The basal 
joint is small and stout, the second and third joints are slender, 
and appear almost as one filiform, gradually tapering segment. 
The third joint ends in a bristle, especially noticeable in the first 
instar. The antennae as a rule are longer than the head, but in 
Sympherohius pygmaens (93) the antennae are of about the same 
length as the head. The jaws are short*, stout and inwardly curved* 
The mandibles and maxillae are of almost equal size and shape. 
The mandibles are grooved ventrally, with additional and more 
lateral groovings for engagement with the maxillae. These are 
subject to variation in detail. The apex of the mandible is acute, 
with about four barbs internally. The maxilla combines with the 
mandible to form a complete sucking tube. It is more or less 
grooved dorsally. The apex of the maxilla is not very acute, 
but rather blunt-ended, and is provided with minute sensory hairs. 
The labial palpi are each four-jointed, the terminal joint being as 
a rule the longest, and fusiform in shape. Often in the first instar 
the labial palpi appear to be only three-jointed. 

The body is entirely soft, v/ith only small sclerites dorsally, the 
largest pair being crescent-shaped and situated on the prothorax. 
These sclerites serve merely as muscle attachments. The body 
setae are not conspicuous to the naked eye. Simple primary setae, 
or macrotrichia, are arranged similarly to those of other first-instar 
Neuroptera, and the entire body surface is covered with minute 
microtrichia, which are only visible under a high power. 

The prothorax bears laterally a pair of spiracles, the other eight 
pairs being on abdominal segments one to eight. The legs (Fig. 16) 
are freely jointed, and as usual the tarsus is undivided. There are 
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two simple, curved, tarsal claws, and between these, in the first 
instar, is a trumpet-shaped empodium, as also found in Chrysopidae 
and Psychopsidae. In the second and third instars the empodium 
is merely pad-hke and hardly visible. The abdomen is of ten 
segments. 

The first-instar larva of Hemerobius shows undoubted 
relationships with the Chrysopidae and Psychopsidae, both 
in general form and also in the presence of the peculiar 
trumpet-shaped empodium. This structure might be con¬ 
sidered a recent specialisation, were the Chrysopidae alone 
considered, but 1 think that its fleeting presence, merely 
in the first-instar Hemerobiid, shows fairly definitely that 
it is a relic of the past which has persisted into the second 
and third instars of the Chrysopidae and Psychopsidae. 

The larva of Hemerobius might well be taken as the 
starting-point of the series leading to the Chrysopidae and 
Apochrysidae on the one hand, by retention of the trumpet¬ 
like empodium, the elongation of the jaws, and the 
frequent development of setigerous tubercles; and on the 
other hand to the Psychopsid type of larva, in which 
setigerous tubercles are not developed, but instead the 
body is covered wdth specialised macrotrichia, dolichasters, 
so characteristic also of the Myrmeleonoid families. 

In no way is it suggested that this line of evolution has 
been actually followed, but merely that some similar series 
of larvae possibly led up to these forms. The Hemerobiidae 
themselves are already highly specialised, as is shown 
particularly by their wing-venation, but the Hemerobiid 
larva is in many ways primitive. Through such a larva 
as that of Micromus one can readily derive that of the 
simpler Chrysopidae, e.g. Chrysopa jlava. 

The larva of Psychopsis differs vudely from that of the 
typical Hemerobiid, not only in the development of 
specialised macrotrichia, but also in possessing the peculiar 
projecting labrum, which is likely to be a very old 
dharacter. 

Fam. Chrysopidae: Chrysopa, Nothochrysa * and some 
undetermined exotic forms. (Figs. 12, 16 and 18.) 

Larvae of this family are characterised by the posses¬ 
sion of a trumpet-shaped empodium throughout life, and 

♦ Including Navas’ genera Nineta, Chrysotropia, Cintarmva and 
Nathanica. 
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also by the frequent devetopment of setigerous tuberdes 
with tufts of setae. 

Here are several well-marked forms of larvae, grading 
from the smooth, Henierobiifonn larva of Chrysopa flam, 
to the hirsute forms, with strongly developed setigerous 
tuberdes and specialised macrotrichia. The larvae feed 
upon plant-lice, and many setigerous forms have the habit 
of covering themselves with the empty carcasses of their 
victims, and other debris. 

The head (Fig. 12) is broad and flattened. Laterally are the 
eyes, each of six oceUi. The antennae are longer than the jaws, 
three- to four-jointed, simple and filiform. The basal joint is 
short. The two terminal joints are annulated with chitinous thicken¬ 
ings and may be really many-jointed, but it is difficult to say. 
The antenna terminates in a bristle. The jaws are slender, and 
curved inwardly. The mandible is grooved ventrally to form a 
tube with the maxilla. The apex of the mandible is pointed, with 
about five barbs mtemally. The maxilla is a httle less strongly 
chitinised than the mandible, which it otherwise much resembles 
in shape. The base, however, is slightly dilated, and the apex is 
blunt, with sense organs. The labial palpus consists of four main 
joints, the two basal ones bemg short and the terminal joint fusi¬ 
form, with apical sense organs. The third joint is the longest 
and is probably composite; it may consist of as many as six smaDer 
joints, but whether these apparent joints are truly such, or merely 
transverse chitinous thickenings, 1 cannot say. The same applies 
to the antennae and palpi of many Neuropterous larvae, but especially 
the Hemerobiidae and Chrysopidae, in which I find it absolutely 
impossible to come to a definite conclusion. 

The body surface is covered entirely with minute microtrichia, 
but primary setae, or macrotrichia, are much in evidence as a rule. 
In the smooth forms such as C, flam these are not much developed, 
but in debris-carrymg species they may be strongly developed 
and variously modified. Tubercles are present in such species, 
and from these tubercles arise brushes of setae. The main seti- 
gerous tubercles are placed dorso-laterally, there being a pair of 
these to each segment. In the first instar, only two setae are borne 
by each dorso-lateral tubercle, but later in life many setae appear. 
The setae themselves may be simple or serrate. In the habitual 
debris-carriers there are also transverse rows of hooked macro¬ 
trichia mainly localised to the dorsal surface of the first six 
abdominal segments. In the first instar of most Chrysopidae, 
whether they ater become debris-carriers or not, the majority of 
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tke more dorsal macrotrichia aj*e hooked, and on these the young 
larvae often carry skins, etc. 

In the difbrrat species various modifications in setal arrange* 
ment occur, and the tubercles themselves vary consideraHy. 
Sometimes the prothoracic tubercles are most developed, and the 
abdominal tubercles are reduced, as in Chrysopa alba, while in 
Nothochrysa capitata the thoracic tubercles are reduced more than 
the abdominal, and bear merely one or two weak setae. 

The body itself is soft, with sclerites for muscle attachment 
mainly in the thoracic region. The legs (Figs. 16 and 18) possess 
the usual unjointed tarsus, with two tarsal claws. The empodium 
is tnimpet'shaped throughout life. The abdomen is, as in most 
Neuroptera, of ten segments, the first eight bearing spiracles. The 
only other pair of spiracles is on the prothorax. 

The Chrysopid larva can be regarded as an elaboration 
upon the Hemerobiid type of larva. It has specialised in 
the further elongation of the jaws, and in the development 
of setigerous tubercles. On the other hand, it has retained 
throughout life a trumpet-shaped empodium, which is 
merely a passing remnant in the Hemerobiid. The 
Chrysopid larva probably leads up to the Apochrysid, but 
adiilt Apochrysidae also show some venational characters 
which are similar to the Psychopsidae. The Psychopsid 
larva resembles that of the Chrysopidae in the possession 
also of a trumpet-shaped empodium, but the Psychopsidae 
have diverged and specialised along other lines of their own. 
The macrotrichia of the Psychopsis larva are quite peculiar 
to itself and to the Myrmeleonoid families. 

Fam. Psychopsidae : Psyehopsis. 

The life-history of Psychopsis degam has been worked 
out fuUy by Dr. Tillyard (83), through whose kindness I 
have been able to examine a larva of this interesting form. 
The larva appears to combine the form of a Chrysopid and 
a Myrmeleonoid larva with the habits of a Eaphidiid. It 
also has its own structural peculiarities. 

The larvae live under the bark of Myrtaceous trees in 
Australia, and prey upon various soft-bodied insects, much 
in the same way as the larvae of Raphidia do in Europe, 
The complete life-cycle generally occupies two years. 

In shape the larva may be likened to an elongated 
Myrmeleonid larva, but with untoothed mandibles and a 
trumpet-shaped empodium as in Chrysopidae. The third- 
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instar larva is very similar to the first-instar larva, with the 
exception of a slight increase in the number of antennal 
and palpal joints. The following short description therefore 
applies almost equally well to all stages. 

The head (Fig. 6) is somewhat trapezium-shaped and strongly 
chitinised. Its surface is covered with hooked setae. Eyes are 
placed laterally and consist each of a group of five ocelli. The 
labrum projects as a triangular lobe between the jaws. Antennae 
are about as long as the jaws. They are at first eight-jointed, but 
later become nine- or ten-jointed. The joints are of fairly equal 
length, but the last joint is the longest and ends in a short bristle 
as well as a smaller bristle placed externally. The mandibles are 
curved, and sharply pointed. They are smooth and untoothed, 
except for the presence of about six small barbs near the apex 
intemaUy, as is common in Neuroptera. Ventrally each mandible 
IS grooved. Maxillae are similar to the mandibles, but slightly 
more slender, a httle dilated at the base, and sharply pointed. 
There are no sensory hairs at the apex that I can see. Labial 
palpi are at first four-jointed but later become five-jomted. They 
are fairly short. 

The body is soft, but the tergum of the prothorax is strongly 
chitinised, and there is a pair of circular sclerites, muscle attach¬ 
ments, to each of meso- and metathorax. Such chitinised portions 
bear hooked setae, as on the head. There are other smaller and 
softer sclerites distributed dorsally on the abdomen, but these are 
inconspicuous. The setae upon the abdomen, which is otherwise 
smooth, are peculiar. Microtrichia are abundant, and are reduced, 
star-shaped. Dr. Tillyard calls them micrasters. The macro- 
trichia are hollow tubular structures; in section, star-shaped. 
Tillyard names these dolichasters. Besides Psychopsis I find that 
such dolichasters are typical of all, or nearly all the Myrmeleonoid 
families. One pair of spiracles is present on the prothorax, and 
one pair on each of abdominal segments one to eight. The abdo¬ 
men is of ten segments. The legs are typical, the tarsus being 
unjomted, and with two claws. The empodium is trumpet-shaped 
throughout life. 

Several points may be noted in the Psychopsis larva. 
Firstly the larva shows some affinity with the Chrysopidae 
and Hemerobiidae, because of the trumpet-shaped em¬ 
podium, which also persists throughout life m Chrysopidae. 
The adult Psychopsid wing-venation might, however, 
suggest nearer affinity with the Apochrysidae, of which 
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family the larva is at present unknown. This apparent 
relationship may be distant, and appearances deceptive. 
The smooth jaws of the larva differ from Hemerobiidae 
and Chrysopidae in that the maxillae are sharply pointed 
and devoid of sensory hairs. 

The larva of Psychopsis shows a resemblance to the 
Coniopterygidae and differs from most other families in 
possessing eyes of five ocelli, a projecting labrum, and acute 
maxillae. 

Lastly the Psychopsis larva resembles the Myrmeleonoid 
forms in possessing macrotrichia modified as dolichasters. 

With so many apparent relationships, the Psychopsidae 
must be very archaic, and they probably branched off from 
the old Prohemerobiid stem before the recent families, 
with which they now show various features in common, 
had become differentiated. It may be added that the 
Triassic Archepsychops hardly differs from the present 
existing Megapsychops illulgei (82, 84). 

We are now left with the Myrmeleonoid families. These 
are uniform in possessing mandibles which are generally 
toothed internally, and also in that the macrotrichia of 
the body are usually modified as dolichasters. An em- 
podium is not present. The families appear to be very 
nearly related to each other, with the exception of the 
Nemopteridae, which stand a little apart, m that the 
larva often has untoothed mandibles. This family is, 
however, very highly specialised. The Nymphidae appear 
to lead up to the Myrmeleonidae, and the Myrmeleonidae, 
through such Protasclaphine forms as Stilbopteryx and 
Albardia to the Ascalaphidae. 

Fam. Nymphidae : Nymphes (29). 

The larva of Nymphes myrmeleonides has been described 
by Froggatt (29). Larvae live in rubbish, on overturned 
logs, etc., and cover their bodies with particles of rubbish 
so that only the front part of the head and jaws is exposed. 
Thus they rest motionless awaiting prey, but they can 
move with celerity when disturbed. Probably their food 
consists of wood ants. 

The full-grown larva is two-thirds of an inch long. The head 
bears two curved jaws, the mandibles benig provided with a single 
tooth internally, about midway between base and apex. The eyes 
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project near the bases of the jaws, and are composed each of six 
facets. The antennae are filiform, with a short basal joint. The 
hind margin of the head has two rounded lobes. 

A slender neck connects head to prothorax, which latter is pro¬ 
duced into two lobes, projecting on either side of the head. The 
whole thorax forms a shield-shaped plate. The abdomen is tuber- 
culate, and is fringed with longer hairs. The legs are long, slender 
and hairy, with large tarsal claws. 

The main points which I would select from this descrip¬ 
tion are, firstly, that the mandibles possess only a single 
tooth, secondly that the eye is of six facets and not 
seven, thirdly that the head is bilobed posteriorly, and 
lastly that the body is tuberculate. 

The one-toothed mandible is also seen in Suhpalacsa 
of the Ascalaphidae. The eye is of the Hemerobiid number 
of elements. The last two characters recall the Ascala¬ 
phidae. 

As an imago, Nymphes much resembles a Myrmeleonid, 
except for the fact that the antennae are not clubbed; 
but it is obviously a more generalised form than any other 
of the Myrmeleonoid families. The venation shows Osmy- 
loid affinities. Petersen (58) includes the Myiodactylidae 
in the Nymphidae, but Comstock (12) places them as a 
separate family intermediate between Osmylidae and 
N)miphidae. I have only been able to examine two speci¬ 
mens of Myiodaciylus^ and from these I should not like 
to judge. 

Fam. Nemopteridae: Nemoptera, Croce» Pterocroce^ Hina. 

(Figs. 3,4 and 10.) 

The larvae of Nemopteridae differ very largely among 
themselves, more so than any other family of Neuroptera 
as known. 

Roux (62) discovered and described a larva as Necro- 
philus armarius, and for a long time this was figured as the 
presumed larva of Nemoptera. In 1910 Lefroy (45) and 
later Ghosh (30) briefly described the larva of Croce fih- 
penniSy and a full account of this larva was given by Imms 
in 1911 (41). It was now seen that the larva of Croce 
had a comparatively short neck and toothed mandibles, 
so that it differed little in essentials from a Myrmeleonid 
larva. It was not until about 1920 that the long-necked 
type of larva was bred out by the late G. Storey in Egypt 
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{Pterocroce storeyi), and by J. Aharoni in Palestine (Nina 
joppana) (94). Whilst working on these forms I had the 
opportunity of examining an egg and larva in the British 
Museum (Natural History), determined by Nav4s as belong¬ 
ing to Nemoptera bipennis. This larva (Fig. 4) has no trace 
of a long neck. The head is large, with short curved 
mandibles and is sessile on the prothorax. The larvae of 
these four genera, all of which I have examined, appear 
to agree in one respect only, namely in the possession of 
dolichasters, more or less modified. In other respects 
they differ from one another so considerably that one would 
never imagine that they coidd belong to the same family, 
I shall therefore briefly describe each larva, mentioning 
those points which appear to me important from a com¬ 
parative standpoint. I have already briefly noted the 
larva of Nernoptera (46). 

Nemoptera bipennis (det. L. Navas). First-instar larva in 

British Museum (Natural History.) (Figs. 3 and 4.) 

Total length, 2-13 mm. 

Head large and Hquarish, slightly broader than long. Eyes 
placed laterally, each of six facets, apparently, but my prepara¬ 
tion does not allow easy examination of these. The basal joint 
of the antenna is short and barrel-shaped—remainder lacking. 
Jaws short and stout, inwaidly curved and acute at apices. The 
mandible (Fig. 3) is broader and more strongly chitinised than the 
maxilla. It is not conspicuously toothed, but has a slight swelling 
internally about the middle, on which are several papillae. Several 
short, truncate, cylindrical macrotrichia are borne upon these 
papillae. On the outer side, the mandible is hairy, some of the hairs 
being fairly long. The apex of the mandible has ten or eleven 
obscure barbs internally. The maxilla is of similar shape to the 
mandible, but is slightly narrower, and less strongly chitinised. It 
is serrate near the apex internally, and the apex itself is blunt, 
with sensory hairs. The labial palpi are short, and appear to be 
no more than four-jointed; the first three joints being short, and 
the terminal one shortly fusiform, but fully twice the length of any 
of the others. The tip is furnished wdth sensory hairs. The stipes 
of the maxilla is distinctly visible between the base of the maxilla 
and the labial palpus, as a somewhat triangular sclerite (Fig. 3). 
On the anterior margin of the head, between the jaws, on both 
labrum and labium are several short and typical dolichasters. 
Other, but more elongated dolichasters are present on the general 
surface of the head. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (PEB. ’25.) A A 
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The anterior region of the thorax is slightly more chitinised than 
the rest of the body. The body proper is soft, and elongate-oval 
in shape, terminating in a slight anal papilla. The whole body is 
thickly covered with very long dolichasters and also with some 
still longer simple macrotrichia, thus the larva appears very hairy. 
The legs are rather short, with an unjointcd tarsus, and two simple, 
curved tarsal claws. No empodium is visible. Both tibia and 
tarsus bear several stout spines, which are longitudinally striated; 
the femur bears ordinary finer hairs. 

Croce fllipennis. (Fig. 10.) 

This form has a distinct and elongated neck,’’ but it is 
by no means as long as the “ neck ” of Nina and Pterocroce. 
The jaws are toothed on their inner margins, as in 
Myrmeleonidae. The following are the main characteristics 
of Croce. The first-instar larva differs little, structurally, 
from the full-fed larva, except in that there are only three 
or four teeth to the mandible in the first instar, as against 
nine teeth in the full-fed larva. 

The head (Fig. 10) is rather square, and strongly chitinised. In 
common with the rest of the body, it is covered with chitinous 
papillae bearing dolichasters, called by Dr. Imms dentate spines. 
The frontal pits are deeply sunken, and from each of these forward 
a funnel-shaped groove runs. Also the occipital region of the 
head is somewhat excavated, in the middle line. Eyes are placed 
laterally, slightly projecting, and well forward, near the bases of 
the jaws. Each eye consists of a group of six or seven simple eyes* 
The antennae are ten-jointed. The basal joints arc short, and 
bear the distal flagellum, which is narrower. The thii-d and tenth 
joints are subequal, and each about four times the length of any 
of the middle joints. The mandibles are strongly chitinised and 
slightly curved inwardly, tajicring to their apices. They are covered 
with small papillae similar to those on the head, and bewaring doli¬ 
chasters more or less develojKid. The papillae on the inner margins 
of the mandibles are more strongly developed, and formed distinct 
teeth, though that they are only modified papillae is shown by the 
fact that they boar each a dolichaster. There are three or four 
internal mandibular teeth in the first-instar larva, and nine or ten 
teeth in the last instar. The apical two-fifths of the mandible is 
smooth and untoothed, but on its inner side, at the apex, are seven 
or eight small, barb-like serrations, as in other Neuroptera. The 
maxilla fits the mandible, as usual. It is rather more slender than 
the mandible, but is also sharply pointed, and with about four 
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barb-likc serrations on its outer side, and many roughenings or 
serrations, but hardly barb-like, on its inner side. The labial palp 
are fairly short and three-jointed. 

The pro thorax is distmctly tri-regional. The anterior portion, 
or so-called “ neck,” is about twice as long as broad. The 
middle portion, which bears the legs below, is slightly longer, 
and dilates postenorly. The hind portion bears a spiracle on each 
side; it has little length, being applied to the mesothorax, but it 
is broader than the rest of the prothorax. The remainder of the 
body is flattened and oval, appearing as one whole. The abdomen 
seems to consist really of ten segments, but the two or three last 
segments may be retracted in life. Scattered over the whole body 
surface are dolichasters, borne upon papillae. The legs have an 
unsegmented tarsus with two simple and slightly curved claws. 
There is no apparent empodium. 

The larva is to be found in dust on the floors of disused 
houses, etc. It lies concealed in this, and feeds on various 
small household insects. 

Pterocroee storeyi. 

The larva of this species is the most extreme form that I have seen, 
though the larva of Nwa (94) has almost as long a ‘‘ neck.” The 
head is more narrowed posteriorly than in Croce, and the mandibles 
are not toothed. 

The head is rather triangular, tapering postcrioily. It is much 
more smooth than the head of Croce, but even so is covered with 
hardly prominent papillae bearing lanceolate macrotrichia. These 
are dolichasters w^hich do not open star-like at the apex, but taper 
to a point. The frontal pits are present, as in Croce, but they have 
less effect on the general conformation of the head. The eyes are 
of six or seven ocelli, I believe seven, but it is a little diflicult to 
decide in most examples. Antennae have a short and fairly stout 
basal joint which is somewhat cylindrical, but constricted about its 
middle. The distal flagellum consists of a very slender, filiform 
portion of from nine to eleven joints, not very distinctly demarcated 
one from another. This flagellum does not taper, and the last 
joint is obliquely truncate to end in a bristle, with three shorter 
hairs. The mandibles are inwardly curved, and tapering. They 
are practically smooth and untoothed. Their apices are acute, 
with a few minute, barb-like serrations internally. The maxillae 
are a little more slender than the mandibles, wnth which they engage 
as usual. The maxillae also are sharply pointed at their apices, 
and have a few barb-like serrations on their outer sides, and some 
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serrations, more numerous, internally. The labial palpi are borne 
upon a distinct basal lobe each, this being possibly the palpiger. 
The palpi proper are more slender, but short and two-jointed. 

The true membranous neck is short, and connects the head into 
the cup-shaped expansion of the so-called “ neck.*' This long 
“ neck ” will be provisionally considered as part of the prothorax, 
as in Croce. It is very long and cylindrical, more than three times 
the length of the head and quite rigid. It is expanded anteriorly, 
cup-shaped, to receive the posterior portion of the head. Small 
papillae cover its surface, and each of these supports a lanceolate 
macrotrichion. The middle portion of the prothorax is about the 
same length as the head. It bears a pair of legs ventrally. The 
posterior division of the prothorax is small, with a pair of lateral 
spiracles. The remainder of the body forms an ovaJ flattened whole, 
about the same length as the “ neck.” The abdomen truly consists 
of ten segments, though only eight are visible, and sometimes only 
seven. The entire body surface is covered with dolichasters, and 
some few lanceolate macrotnchia. The legs are long, the tarsus 
unsegmented, with two simple and almost straight tarsal claws. 
There is an indication of a tooth near the extremity of each claw. 
No empodium is apparent. 

The larvae of both Nina and Pterocroce live on the sandy 
floors of small caves and ledges, preying upon Dermestid 
larvae and the like. 

From these short descriptions it will be seen that the 
larvae of Nemopteridae are by no means of such constant 
form as has previously been thought. They are no doubt 
one of the most highly specialised of all Neuropterous 
families, the Crocini, to which tribe both Croce and Ptero¬ 
croce belong, being the most specialised of all. The Nemo- 
pterini, of which the more normal form of larva seen in 
Nemoptera bipennis may possibly be taken as typical, 
would seem to be more generalised and possibly more 
archaic. It may be mentioned in this connection, that 
an excellent specimen of MarqueUia amerkana from the 
Miocene beds of Florissant (now in the British Museum) 
hardly differs from the present existing genus Haller. 

The larvae of Nemopteridae clearly belong to the Myr- 
meleonoid group of Neuroptera. Although the mandibles 
are often untoothed, in view of the true nature of these 
teeth, the significance of their absence is less. It will 
be noted that all Nemopterid larvae as yet known possess 
more or less well-developed dolichasters. 
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Fam. Myrmeleonidae: Palpares, Euroleon, Myrmeleon^ 
Maeronemuras and Glenoleon, 

Larvae of Myrmeleonidae and Ascalaphidae differ from 
nearly all other Neuropterous larvae in that the tibia and 
tarsus of the hing legs are fused as one. The only other 
family in which this fusion occurs is in the Ithonidae, 
where it occurs in all three pairs of legs. 

All ant-lions do not make pits in sand; the majority 
merely conceal themselves under dust, sand, and debris 
to await their prey. The pit-making habit is undoubtedly 
a comparatively recent one, since the Archemyrmeleonida 
and other more primitive forms of Neomyrmeleonida do 
not construct pits. 

Myrmeleonidae agree with Ascalaphidae (and possibly 
some Nemopteridae, as yet unknown) in the possession 
generally of three distinct internal teeth to the mandible, 
and they thus differ from the Nymphidae, with only one 
tooth. Also the basal segment of the palpus in both 
Myrmeleonidae and Ascalaphidae is large. This may 
be the palpiger. 

The Myrmeleonidae differ from the Ascalaphidae in 
that the hind part of thb head is not markedly bilobed, 
and again in the very peculiar bending of the neck ventrally 
and backwards, so that the head projects as from under¬ 
neath. This allows of the rapid backward movement of 
the head, so characteristic of a Myrmeleonid larva. Again, 
correlated with the burrowing habit of the larva, we notice 
the suppression of the dolichaster form of macrotrichion. 
Closer examination shows many of the macrotrichia to be 
really dolichasters, which are almost closed apically. 
These are hollow as usual, and longitudinally striated. 
They are fusiform, but at the apex are open, so that the 
star-shape can be seen if examined “ end on.’’ Typical 
dolichasters have been found present on the anterior dorsal 
margin of the head of all first-instar Myrmeleonoid larvae 
examined. 

The general form of an ant-lion is well known. The 
following is a short structural description applying mainly 
to the larva of a less common European Archem)nmeleonid, 
Palpares libeUuloides, 

The head is shortly oval, with an almost straight anterior margin. 
It is rounded behind. The surface of the head is covered with 
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apparent lanceolate spines, but which are seen to be truncate 
apically, and are only modified dolichasters. The eyes project, 
and are placed very far forward over the bases of the mandibles. 
Each consists of seven oceUi, one being situated below the main 
group of six. Antennae arise on the inner side of the eyes. They 
are quite short. The basal joint is subcylindrical, about twice 
as long as broad. There then follow several short joints of variable 
number. In one example of Palparea before me there are eleven 
of these short joints in the antenna of the right side, and only seven 
on the left. The terminal joint is about five times as long as broad, 
cylindrical, but constricted about the middle. It terminates 
abruptly, and projecting from the truncate end is a single small 
bristle. Below the antenna and more on its inner side a small 
semicircular lobe projects on each side from the anterior margins 
of the head. The mandible is strongly chitimsed and powerful. 
There are three teeth internally on its basal half, which is almost 
straight. Between these teeth are generally two or three lanceolate 
setae. The apical part of the mandible is untoothed, and curved 
inwardly to end in a sharp point. As usual it is grooved ventrally, 
and near the apex internally are many serrations. The maxilla 
is much more slender and less chitinised than the mandible. It also 
is sharply pointed, and on its outside has about a dozen small 
barbdike serrations. On its inner margin, however, are many, 
very peculiar, comb-like teeth or scales. The labial palpus is short 
and inconspicuous. The basal segment is stout and enlarged, some¬ 
what oval in shape. The palpus proper is three-jointed. There 
are two short joints, and a terminal, slightly longer joint, which 
has on its inner side a sensory pit or pocket. 

The middle portion of the prothorax is in Myrmeleonidae the 
most noticeable part of the pro thorax, and its notum forms a dorsal 
shield which often in some measure overlaps the back of the head. 
The anterior division of the prothorax, and the true neck are doubled 
back and under the main prothorax. The metathorax is the widest 
part of the body. The abdomen consists of eight distinctly visible 
segments, but segments nine and ten are retracted. Segments 
seven and eight, and to some extent also six, are furnished with 
very stiff setae, which so protect the posterior part of the body 
as to enable the larva to use the apex of the abdomen in digging 
backwards. The whole surface of the body is covered with stiff 
setae, many of which, in pit-making forms, are directed forwards. 
Spiracles are present as a pair on the prothorax and eight abdominal 
pairs on segments one to eight. The first two pairs of legs are fairly 
normal in possessing a free but unjointed tarsus. The third pair 
of legs has the tibia and tarsus fused. All legs have two, almost 
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straight, simple tarsal claws, which are very closely approximated 
and often appear as one. The legs are clothed with stiff setae. 

The Myrmeleonid larva is a specialised form, and probably 
in many respects the Ascalaphid is more primitive. The 
whole body of the larva is modified for its manner of living, 
even the setae being employed to best advantage. The 
neck is modified for the seizure of prey by an upward and 
backward movement. The hind legs and the apex of the 
abdomen are modified for digging backwards. The larva 
is clearly related to other Myrmeleonoid larvae, but is 
specially adapted to its environment. 

Fam. Ascalaphidae : Ascalaphus, Helicomitus, etc. (Fig. 9.) 

Larvae of Ascalaphid genera, as then known, have 
been described by Hagen (35), Westwood (89) and others. 
The life-history of the Indian Helicomitus dicax has been 
given by Ghosh (31). I have been able to examine larvae 
of Ascalaphus, Ameropterm and Helicomitus and also some 
undetermined larvae. Ascalaphid differ from Myrmeleonid 
larvae most strikingly in the posteriorly bilobed head, 
in the strongly developed dorso-lateral tubercles which 
spread laterally, and are often of considerable size, and also 
in the strong development of macrotrichia, mainly in the 
form of dolichasters, but sometimes as complex scales. 

The curiously modified neck of the Myrmeleonid is 
here represented by one of more normal form. There are 
two lateral sclerites representing the first division of the 
prothorax or cervical sclerites. These will receive further 
attention later on. The legs are fairly normal, and more 
fitted for walking than for digging. There is a tendency 
to fusion of tibia and tarsus, however, and this is complete 
in the hind legs. Ghosh says that in Helicoymtus the tarsus 
is two-jointed, but this is obviously a mistake, and his 
drawing shows that the leg is of quite normal Neiiropterous 
form, namely with the tarsus unjointed. 

The first-instar larva of Ascalaphus coccajus is as follows 
(Fig. 9). 

The head is rather flat and square, strongly chitinised. Pos¬ 
teriorly it is excavated in the occipital region so as to leave two lobes 
on either side. Into this excavation the neck and fore part of the 
prothorax fit. The anterior margin of the head also tends to be 
bilobed, and on this anterior margin is a close row of short funnel- 
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shaped doliohastera, interspersed with a few small lanceolate macro- 
triohia. The whole surface of the head, as also the rest of the body, 
is palpillate, each papilla bearing a more or less elongated dolichaster. 
The frontal pits are not very conspicuous. The eyes project laterally 
near the bases of the jaws, and each consists of seven facets. The 
antennae are short and inconspicuous. They are situated between 
eyes and jaw-bases, but more dorsally than either of these. The 
true basal joint appears to be short and annular, the apparent first 
joint is short, rather cylindrical, and about twice as long as broad. 
Now follows a slender, filiform flagellum. Of this flagellum the first 
and last joints are the longest. The first flagellar joint is shortly 
petiolate and about ten times as long as broad. It is transversely 
and irregularly broken up by slight constrictions, which are not always 
easy to distinguish from true joints. Next follow seven or eight 
short joints, each about one and a half times as long as broad. 
These grade into the fusiform terminal joint, which being transversely 
constricted, often appears to be composed of several joints. The 
terminal joint is about six times as long as broad. It bears two or 
three sensory hairs at its apex. 

The mandibles are straight and toothed for the first two-thirds 
of their length. The apical third is sharply curved inwardly; 
it is smooth and untoothed. There are three main teeth on the 
inner side of the mandible, these are sharply pointed. The middle 
tooth is the largest. Also, however, there are seven or eight minor 
teeth on the inner margin, and these bear each a short, cylindrical 
dolichaster. Other homologous, but smaller dolichaster-bearing 
papillae occur basally on the mandible. The smooth apical third 
of the mandible is sharply pointed and is serrate internally at the 
apex to the extent of five mam barbs. Both mandible and maxilla 
are slightly swollen at their bases. The maxilla is more slender and 
less chitinous than the mandible, with which it unites to form the 
usual sucking tube. It is sharply pointed and with five barbs 
externally. Throughout the greater part of its length it is marked 
with annular serrations. The labial palpi have an enlarged basal 
segment (Tpalpiger) and a narrower distal palpus proper, which 
is three-jointed. Of this latter the two basal joints are short, and 
the apical joint more fusiform, terminating in a short tuft of minute 
sensory hairs. 

The fore part of the prothorax fits into the occipital emargination. 
It is supported by two latero-dorsal sclerites which meet in the mid- 
dorsal hne. The middle portion of the prothorax, which bears 
the legs below, is covered above by an almost flat tergum. It is 
not produced into elongate lobes or tubercles, though it projects 
more or less laterally. The third and posterior division of the 
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prothorax is small, but bears a spiracle on each side. These are 
easily seen in a balsam moimt as their lips are strongly ribbed trans¬ 
versely. Both meso- and metathorax each bear two flattened, 
elongate lobes on either side. These are covered with long doli- 
chasters. In the case of abdominal segments one to eight, on each 
side, there is only one of these lobes per segment. The body is 
thus seen to be surrounded by a fringe of lobes, which, in some 
other genera, make the back rather shield-like. Abdominal seg¬ 
ments one to eight bear spiracles. The ninth abdominal segment 
is cylindrical and devoid of lateral processes. The tenth segment 
is retracted from sight and serves as a spinneret, when the cocoon 
is spun. The body is completely covered dorsally with dolichasters, 
more or less modified. The legs are short, and usually hidden under 
the body. The tarsus of the first two pairs of legs is unjojnted. 
In the hind legs tibia and tarsus are fused. There are two short 
and stout curved claws terminating the tarsus, but no apparent 
cmpodium. This makes it more difficult to understand how a grain 
of sand can be picked up by the fore feet of the newly hatched larva, 
and apparently between the claws, as has been earlier described. 

The larva of Ascahphus differs from Myrmeleonidae in 
the general conformation of the head and neck; in the great 
development of macrotrichia as dolichasters, these being 
especially long upon the lateral lobes; and finally in the 
cylindrical ninth abdominal segment being distinctly 
visible. 

The legs are similar to those of Myrmeleonidae in that 
the hind tibia and tsrsus are fused, but the legs are more 
fitted for walking than are those of Myrmeleonidae. 

Ascalaphid larvae are said by Brauer to lurk under stones, 
but many live openly on the ground or on tree-trunks. 
In captivity they show little tendency to conceal themselves 
imder stones, but merely cover their backs with dust 
and lie in wait on any surface with wide-open jaws. A 
West Indian form Ameropterus selysi Weele, which lives 
^s a larva on tree-trunks, is able to open the jaws to about 
280°, so that they are bent back and completely hidden 
under the mesothoracic lobes. 

A beautiful African form (? Tmesiha^is), of which I have 
seen two specimens, is clearly cryptically coloured and 
would be almost invisible upon a tree-trunk. The pattern 
on the brownish body is produced by patches of black 
and white macrotrichia (Fig. 20 a to i). Many of these 
macrotrichia are in the form of trumpet-shaped dolichasters 
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(Fig. 20 / and g)^ and this applies almost entirely to the 
black ones, but the majority of the white macrotrichia 
are in the form of scales (Fig. 20 a to d), hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from those of Lepidoptera. These are clearly 
only modified dolichasters. 

The lateral lobes in this specimen are much produced 
and flattened. They spread out as a considerable fringe 
roimd the insect, and would be closely applied to the tree- 
trunk. 


Larva : External Anatomy. 

The Head. (Plates XXXIX and XL.) 

The head is usually fairly large, exceptionally so in 
several Ascalaphidae; small in Coniopterygidae, Sisyridae 
and some others. It is more or less rounded, but generally 
rather flattened dorso-ventrally. It is always more 
strongly chitinised than the rest of the body. The sclerites 
into which the head is divided are not distinct, and in some 
cases it is extremely difficult to define them. The chitin 
head wall is often uniformly pigmented, but in many 
families the chitin bears darker markings. In the Chryso- 
pidae and Myrmeleonidae I find that the pigment pattern 
on the dorsal surface of the head is fairly reliable 
as a specific character. On the other hand, it is rather 
variable in the one Nemopterid of which I have seen much 
material, namely Pterocroce storeyi. When darker head 
markings are present, it usually happens that the sutures 
between the head sclerites are unpigmented, the pattern 
fitting in between these. Thus it will be seen that a head 
pattern could be described in terms of head sclerites. 

The anterior margin of the head, between the jaws, 
always shows a transverse cleft. This corresponds with 
the mouth-opening, but it is never open for the passage 
of food. From my observations on the hatching larva, 
it is quite clear that at first the mouth-opening is closed 
by a membrane, a continuation of the covering of the entire 
head, but later in life, in the second and third instars, 
I have doubts as to whether this membrane is present. 
Hagen (34) says that the mouth-opening is always closed 
by membrane, and while my dissections would sometimes 
lead me to concur in this opinion, yet I have received no 
confirmation of this whatever from a large number of 
longitudinal sections cut through larvae belonging to many 
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families. It appears more general for the roof and floor 
of the mouth to be moulded to fit one another, and even 
in the absence of a membrane, T think this would sufficiently 
serve to close the mouth-opening. In Henwrohins (Fig. 25), 
ridges are on the roof of the mouth, and complimentary 
grooves are on the floor, but the actual fitting is irregular. 
In Chrysopa the passage is again zigzag in longitudinal 
section. There is a distinct ridge on the floor of the mouth. 
In Sisyra a ridge from the roof is the main feature. In 
Myrmelem there is a ridge on the floor, and also the lower 
margin of the mouth projects slightly to overlap the edge 
of the labrum. In Pterocroce (Fig. 24) the lower hp of the 
mouth grows slightly up to overlap the anterior margin 
of the labrum, thus closing the mouth-opening. It will 
be seen that in different forms modifications occur. 

The labrum is generally reduced, and merely forms the 
anterior margin of the clypeus. In many Myrmeleonoid 
larvae where the front margin of the head is bilobed, I 
am inclined to consider the labrum as the small margin 
enclosed between these two lobes. In some Myrmeleonid^ae 
this appears fairly certainly the case, but in Ascalaphidae 
the labrum may be entirely reduced, or bent under and 
into the mouth-cleft. If such is correct, we must regard 
the characteristic marginal lobes of AscalapJiiis (Fig. 9) 
as clypeal lobes. 

The larva of Polysioechotes shows a distinct labral region 
which bears on its anterior margin two papillae (Fig. 5, pp)^ 
In Coniopterygidae and Psychopsidae (Fig. 6 , Ibr) the labrum 
projects as a distinct triangular portion, and this may be 
compared with the condition seen in the Megaloptera, 
especially Sialis, the labrum of which is similar to that of 
Psychopsis. The labrum is an important structure in 
mandibulate insects, because it helps to keep food within 
the sphere of action of the mandibles. Therefore it is 
natural to expect that it should be well developed in Mega¬ 
loptera, and of course in other orders, w^here the habit of 
crushing food obtains. With the evolution of sucking 
jaws the labrum loses its importance, in fact a projecting 
labrum might even be a hindrance in feeding by the Neuro- 
pterous method. Therefore one may well regard a projecting 
labrum in Neuropterous larvae as a relic, although it may 
not be absolutely useless. 

On the labrum is at least one pair of setae, but more may 
be developed according to the development of the labrum. 
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The clypeus (Figs, 11 and 12, c) extends back from the 
labmm to the clypeal suture. It is commonly a somewhat 
triangular plate, but is often very broad. The clypeal 
sutures extend on each side from the neighbourhood of 
the mandible bases, running towards the middle line of 
the head, and often a little obliquely backwards. About 
the middle each suture turns, and they may run parallel 
for a short distance posteriorly, on either side of the middle 
line of the head, abruptly terminating, without apparently 
meeting in the middle line. This can be seen best in forms 
with not very strongly chitinised heads, such as Chrysopa 
(Fig. 12, c). In Myrmeleonoid forms, and especially 
in the Ascalaphidae (Fig. 9), the clypeus forms two rounded 
anterior lobes just internally to the mandible bases. The 
macrotrichia on these are nearly always of a modified 
character. 

The frontal suture (Figs. 5, 11 and 12, /s), together 
with the median coronal suture (Figs. 5, 11 and 12, cs)^ 
forms the Y-shaped suture along the lines of which the 
head capsule tends to split at ecdysis. The apex of the 
frontal suture is generally in the middle of the dorsal 
surface of the head, and from this point the suture, as a rule, 
extends forward on each side to a region between the bases 
of the antennae and the eyes. Like other sutures in the 
head this is rarely well marked. At some point along 
the frontal suture are the frontal pits. These indicate 
the points of invagination of the anterior dorsal arms of 
the tentorium. In Myrmeleonoid forms the frontal pits 
are most marked, and especially in the last instar. In 
Croce (Fig. 10, fp) the frontal pits are sunk in deep funnel- 
shaped grooves, which diverge as they pass anteriorly. 
Other than Myrmeleonoid larvae rarely have frontal pits 
which are at all conspicuous. 

The tentorium is generally of simple form. There are 
three sets of invaginations from the wall of the head. One 
pair is from the frontal pits vertically downwards. On 
the imderside there is a pair from the antero-ventral pits 
vertically upwards, and another pair from the postero- 
ventral pits obliquely forwards and upwards. The three 
arms of each side meet at either end of the transverse bar. 
Thus the tentorium may be said to be somewhat H-shaped 
with two posterior oblique supports. Above the transverse 
bar is situated the oesophagus and brain; below it is the 
sub-oesophageal ganglion. Modifications of this general 
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form occur in the reduction of either of the ventral arms. 
Thus, in Ascalaphus and many other Myrmeleonoid forms 
the posterior ventral arms tend to atrophy, and while in 
Chrysopa all the arms are fairly well developed, it is the 
anterior ventral arms which may be shortened. The trans¬ 
verse bar appears never to be expanded into a flat plate, 
as occurs in some insects. 

From the apex of the frontal suture, in the middle of 
the head, runs back the coronal suture (Figs. 6,11 and 12, cs). 
This suture is in the mid-domal line, and always splits open 
at ecdysis. The occiput is not usually represented as a 
distinct sclerite, but it can be seen in some larvae. The 
sides of the head constitute the genae (Figs. 6 and 13, g). 
These may be distinct, or fused above and below in those 
larvae with strongly chitinised heads. 

On the ventral side of the head the sclerites are easily 
seen in Osmylus (Fig. 13). In other forms they are less 
chitinised, and consequently hardly visible, or they are 
more or less fused together. Taking first most of the less 
specialised forms, from which I except the Psychopsidae, 
the gular region (Fig. 13, gr) is seen to be membranous, 
the mentum (Fig. 13, m) forms a distinct plate rather broader 
than long, and in front of this is another membranous 
region, which Crampton (21) regards as prementum. In 
the Myrmeleonoid forms, including Psychopsis (Fig. 6) 
one triangular jplate alone is found which bears the labial 
palpi anteriorly (Fig. 6, ni + Ibm). This is considered 
by Crampton (21) as the fused gular and mental regions, 
but possibly it may be the labium, as a whole. Behind 
it a mid-gular suture is often to be found running posteriorly. 
Personally I rather incline to the view that the anterior 
triangular plate represents the fused mentum and eulabium 
only, and that the gular region has ceased to exist, owing 
to the encroachment of the genae towards the mid-ventral 
line. The gular region thus alone remains as the mid- 
gular suture. This view appears to me supported by the 
fact that in no Neuropterous larva do I find a chitinised 
gular region, whereas the mentum is often present as a 
distinct sclerite. By the growth ventrally ‘ of the genae 
the gular region would disappear and the mental plate 
would be displaced forwards. 

The eyes are always composed of groups of simple eyes 
which, structurally, are similar to ocelli. Whether these 
groups are to be regarded as compound eyes reduced to a 
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few isolated facets or whether each element is to be regarded 
as a simple ocellus, must be largely a matter of opinion. 
They occupy the positions of later compound eyes, and 
innervation seems to be the same as that of compound 
eyes. Although often referred to in this paper as ocelli, 
it is not meant to imply, of course, that they are in any way 
homologous with the ocelli occurring on the vertex of insects. 
In most of the lower Neuroptera the various lenses are 
separated distinctly from one another, but in Sisyridae 
and also in the M 3 rrmeleonoid families the eye projects 
and is composed of lenses so close together as to be almost 
better termed facets. Each element is also more elongated 
than those in the ordinary group of the lower forms. See¬ 
ing, however, that the facetted type of eye is only found in 
the highly specialised families, I think there is not the 
slightest doubt that the group of “ ocelli ’’ is the primitive 
structure. In no case is any real compound eye found in 
larval Neuroptera. 

There are no eyes in the larva of Rhone \ groups of 
five “ ocelli ” in Coniopterygidae, Polystoechotidae and 
Psychopsidae; six “ ocelli ” m most Hemerobioid forms, 
and seven as a rule in Myrmeleonoid famihes (except 
Nymphes, and ? except Nemopteridae). 

The antenna is simple. It may be long and many- 
jointed or short and of few joints. In Myrmeleonoid 
families the antenna is always fairly short; in Myrmeleo- 
nidae and Ascalaphidae exceptionally so, though it is 
many-jointed. The antenna generally arises from a pit¬ 
like depression in the surface of the head, and the first 
apparent joint is usually fairly short and stout. Below 
this, however, may sometimes be detected an annular 
joint which is less conspicuous, and this may often be the 
true basal joint. Next the basal joint may appear several 
joints, or one or two elongate joints, according to the family. 
It is again not always easy to state definitely whether a 
single long joint is present or whether this is subdivided 
into several smaller joints. In Osmylus the long joint is 
clearly only transversely marked with darker sclerites, 
but in the antenna of Chrysopa the transverse thickenings 
grade into apparent joints, owing to the fact that annular 
constrictions may occur in between these transverse 
sclerites. As a rule it may be said that the number of 
antennal joints in the first instar is less than that in the 
last instar, one of the greatest increases being observable 
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in Sisyra, The penultimate joint of the antenna sometimes 
bears, in addition to the following joint, a small setiform 
process terminally. This, in Osmylus and Polystoechotes 
is in the form of an acute process which can hardly be 
considered as a seta. In Sisyra only a bristle represents 
this process. Other larvae, e.g. Psychopsis show similarly 
placed setae upon the distal joints of the antennae, but 
whether these are to be regarded as anything more than 
mere setae is difficult to say. The last joint of the antenna 
may end in one bristle, as a rule, or several small sensory 
hairs may be present as in Ithonidae, some Nemoptendae, 
etc. 

The mandibles (Figs. 3-13, md) vary considerably in 
form, as has already been shown. They may be elongate 
or short, straight or curved, toothed or untoothed. What¬ 
ever the modifications, the structure is always such as to 
combine with the maxilla to form a sucking tube. The 
mandible is grooved along its ventral side, and to this 
groove the maxilla is applied So as to complete the tube 
(Figs. 21 and 22). To this end further grooves or ridges 
may exist on either side of the main groove, and into 
these the sides of the maxilla can fit. The apex of the 
mandible is always acute, and it is the rule for it to be 
furnished internally with several backwardly directed barb- 
like serrations. Similar serrations are present on the out¬ 
side of the maxilla, t.e, on that side which engages with 
the mandible, so that the two sets of serrations can be 
brought into contact While feeding, the maxilla is worked 
longitudmally to and fro against the mandible, so that 
these apical teeth would serve to grind up small particles 
which might otherwise be too large to pass along the lumen 
of the jaws. This is the only means which the jaws have 
of comminuting food, which, needless to say, is almost 
entirely fluid. A poisonous salivary fluid no doubt also 
helps in extra-oral digestion of some semi-solid particles, 
and also probably prevents coagulation. 

The mandibles of Neuroptera were probably modified 
from a type similar to that now found in the Megaloptera, 
and it is therefore interesting to note that the mandibles, 
even of existing Megaloptera, are fairly short and straight, 
a form which would lend itself to the necessary modifica¬ 
tions. The mandibles here, however, are generally toothed. 
It is probable that these true masticatory teeth were lost 
in the early Neuroptera since none of the more generalised 
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larvae possess toothed mandibles, and moreover such 
appear to be of less use, seeing that there is no mastication. 
In the highly specialist Myrmeleonoid group (Fi^. 9 and 
10) we find teeth developed once more, but tnese are 
imdoubtedly homologous with the macrotrichia-bearing 
papillae found all over the body. They are not to be 
regarded as true teeth and may merely be developed as an 
additionally secure hold, correlated with habit. 

The maxillae are peculiar in each being reduced to a 
single blade. From a comparison with the maxillae of 
Megalopterous larvae I am inclined to regard the maxilla 
in Neuroptera as the lacinia. Especially does this seem 
most likely after a comparison with the maxilla of Sialis, 
in which the lacinia already much resembles the mandible, 
while the galea is small. Dr. Tillyard (86), however, regards 
the galea as being represented in Neuroptera, while the 
lacinia and palpus are reduced. This may be correct, 
though I see little reason for the assumption. A third 
suggestion is put forward by Dr. Crampton (21) that possibly 
the Neuropterous maxilla may be the fused palpifer, j)alpus 
and galea of a normal maxilla. 

In the previous discussion of larvae under families, 
those cases were pointed out in which the maxilla dominates 
over the mandible, but as a rule the maxilla is more slender, 
and less stjongly chitinised than the mandible. It is of a 
similar shape to the mandible, but is quite devoid of any 
projections such as teeth. At the base it is sometimes 
swollen, this swollen base containing a muscle which pro¬ 
duces a periodic widening of the channel between mandible 
and maxilla, dorsally it is often grooved, and longitudinally 
keeled to engage with the mandible. At the apex are 
several barb-like serrations, which have already been 
mentioned in dealing with the mandible. The tip may be 
acute, as in Mjrrmeleonoid larvae and in Psychopsis, or 
blunt-ended and with sensory hairs as in Hemerobioid 
forms. On the underside of the head may generally be 
distinguished the basal segments of the maxilla, namely 
the stipes and cardo (Fig. 13, st and cd). In Hemerobioid 
larvae these sclerites are usually fairly well developed, 
but are seen best of all in Osmylus (Fig. 13). In Myxmeleo- 
noid larvae and in Psychopsis (Figs. 3 and 6) the stipes 
and cardo are pushed anteriorly to the base of the maxilla, 
and are represented as small trian^ar plates only. A 
third sclerite is present exteriorly to the stipes in Psychopsis 
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(Fig. 6), which Tillyard suggests as the palpifer. In 
Osmylus (Fig. 13) a similar sclerite might be indicated, 
but it is fused laterally with the stipes, and I personally 
regard it as merely part of that structure. 

The labium is always reduced, but in more generalised 
forms can be seen to be divided longitudinally into two. 
In Psychopsidae (Fig. 6), Nemopteridae, Myrmeleonidae 
and Ascalaphidae the eulabium and mentum appear to 
be fused into a single plate. From this plate arise the 
labial palpi. In the last three families mentioned above, 
the basal segment of these is enlarged, and may represent 
the palpiger, although I think not. More probably it is 
only a modified basal joint. It is quite characteristic 
of Myrmeleonoid larvae. 

The labial palpus is generally shorter than the antenna, 
but in Osmylus it is of about the same length. In structure, 
palpiLs and antenna are frequently similar. The number 
of joints varies from three to seven. The terminal joint 
of the palpus is nearly always provided with apical sense 
organs. In Myrmeleonidae the last joint of the palpus is 
enlarged, and besides the apical sense hairs there is a sensory 
pit on one side. This persists into the imago. A similar 
pit is found in the imago of Nymphes as Crampton (21) 
observes. In the larva of Ascalaphus I can detect no 
such sense organ, but in Pterocroce the pit is long and 
narrow. 

The Neck. 

• Tlie true neck in Neuropterous larvae is short and mem¬ 
branous. It connects the head with the fore part of the 
prothorax. It may be papillose, as in Pterocroce. Cervical 
sclerites are sometimes present, but are not usually much 
chitimsed. In the Nemopteridae, where an apparent 
long neck is often developed, I have considered this pro¬ 
visionally to be the fore part of the prothorax. 

The Prothorax. 

In a previous paper (93) it was stated that the prothorax 
consisted of three parts; the middle division being the 
largest as a rule and bearing the legs, and the hind portion 
bearing the spiracles. This statement was based on the 
examination mainly of British material, and especially 
from the examination of Osmylus, which is particularly 
suitable, as it is not too highly specialised in the body 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (PEB. ’26.) B B 
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segments. As to tbe first division of the prothorax, how¬ 
ever, I still feel uncertain. This portion in several forms 
might weU be taken as a part of the prothorax, since it 
is well developed and is not very similar to the neck or 
‘‘ microthorax ’’ of other insects. There is, however, the 
distinct possibility that this subsegment which I now con¬ 
sider as a part of the prothorax, may be in truth the neck, 
and the two more or less lateral sclerites may be cervical 
sclerites. After a study of some lower Pterygota this view 
appears to be strengthened, and particularly do the lateral 
cervical sclerites of some Plecoptera appears to be similar 
to the present sclerites. The matter, however, requires 
a much deeper investigation before any decision can be 
reached. I would point out that in some imagines of 
Chauhodes a well-developed “ collar ” is present, and this 
is probably homologous with the present structure. 

For the time being it is preferred to regard the sub- 
segment in question as the first division of the prothorax, 
and its lateral sclerites as probably prothoracic pleurites 
which have become displaced forwards. The sclerites 
are nearly always lateral, often, as in Osmylm^ ventro¬ 
lateral. They are important in relation to the very curious 
“ neck ” of some Nemopteridae. If one examines the short 
“ neck ” of an Ascalaphis larva (Fig. 9), for instance, it 
will be seen that there are two distinct, rather triangular 
sclerites lying on each side, but also growing slightly above 
and below to enclose the “ neckas with a collar. In 
some other Ascalaphidae this collar is still better developed, 
and often meets above and below. This is well seen in 
the figure of Helicomitus %nsimu]xms figured by Westwood 
(89) and reproduced in the “ Cambridge Natural History ’’ 
(63), but I have myself never seen such a clearly marked 
example. In Croce and still more in 'Nina and Pteroaroce 
is the “ neck ’’ developed. It is much elongated, and in 
Pterocroce is as long as the rest of the body. Even in Nina 
and Pterocroce there would appear to be a suture mid- 
dorsally, since at the anterior expanded extremity where 
the chitin is pigmented brown, there is a paler mid-dorsal 
line. The “ neck ’’ of the Nemopterid has been variously 
regarded by older authors. Packard (57) refers to it under 
“ The Head,” and has misrepresented Roux’s original 
drawing, so that in his figure the “ neck ” is shown as 
confluent with the head. This would suggest that the 
neck ” of Necrophilus was similar to the neck-like pro- 
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longation of the back of the head seen in the males of some 
Atellabid weevils of the genus Apoderus, 

As additional evidence in support of the contention that 
the “ neck ’’ of Nemopterids should be regarded as part 
of the prothorax, I would mention that it always bears 
macrotrichia and often of dolichasterine form. This 
would hardly be expected upon a true neck. 

The middle division of the prothorax is generally the 
largest. It is that which bears the legs ventrally. This 
and the previous subsegment are those in which chitinisa- 
tion is most complete. Possibly it is a relic from the past, 
since a strongly chitinised prothorax is also a Megalopterous 
character. In Neuroptera there may be a fairly complete 
dorsal tergum as in Osmylus Polystoechotes and Sisyra, 
or it may be reduced to paired sclerites as in Hemerobiidae, 
and Chrysopidae. These then serve merely as attach¬ 
ments for muscles connected with the legs. In soft- 
bodied forms, such as the Coniopterygidae and many 
Myrmeleonoid larvae, the sclerites are hardly to be detected 
at all. Ventrally, sternal sclerites may be present, but 
these are never very conspicuous. Dorso-laterally and 
dorsally may be developed setigerons tubercles, especially 
in Chrysopidae. 

The third and posterior division of the prothorax is 
always short, transverse. Laterally it bears the spiracles, 
this being the only pair of such found on the thorax. 

Meso~ and Metathorax, 

Both these segments are similar. The dorsal sclerites 
of the two segments are, as a rule, not very strongly 
developed, except in Polystoechotes and Sisyra, in the latter 
nearly every body segment has a distinct tergum. Seti- 
gerous tubercles may be developed on the meso- and meta¬ 
thorax, the dorso-lateral pairs being the largest. In 
Chrysopidae it is common for one dorso-lateral pair to be 
most developed on all three thoracic segments, but in 
Ascalaphidae the prothoracic tubercles are suppressed 
and there are two pairs of dorso-lateral setigerous tubercles 
to each of meso- and metathorax. On the ventral surface 
sternal sclerites are often present, but are generally soft 
and diflScult to define. There are no spiracles on the meso- 
or metathorax. 
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The Legs. (Plate XLI.) 

The legs of Neuropterous larvae are of very uniform con¬ 
struction, as a rule. They may be long and slender, as 
in Pterocroce and Nina, or short and stout as in Ascalaphidae 
and Nemoptera. The coxae are large and separated, widely, 
in the majority of larvae. In most families the coxa 
is at least twice as long as broad. The trochanter is repre¬ 
sented as a small and often curved segment between coxa 
and femur. It is never very conspicuous, but may be of 
some length, overlapping the femur on its inner side for a 
short distance basally. The femur is often about equal the 
length of the tibia, but is generally less. The tibia is 
commonly the longest joint of the leg, and it may be very 
slender, as in the larva of Pterocroce. Setae are more 
strongly developed upon tibia and tarsus, as a rule, and 
of these a pair may form tibial spurs, but in a large number 
of larvae no setae appear to be so differentiated from the 
others. The tarsus never consists of more than one joint. 
In all the legs of Ithone, and in the hind legs of Myrmele- 
onidae and Ascalaphidae the tibia and tarsus are fused 
into one piece, this being a characteristic of larvae of these 
families. The fusion of tibia and tarsus is probably not a 
recent specialisation in Myrmeleonidae and Ascalaphidae, 
since it occurs in both these families, and even in the first 
instar of both. It would be interesting to see whether 
a fused tibio-tarsus also occurs in Nymphidae, since the 
Nymphid larva appears to possess characters of both these 
families, while resembling an Ascalaphid in general appear¬ 
ance. It is probably very similar to the ancestral larva of 
both families. In Hemerobiidae and Chrysopidae and some 
other families the tibia and tarsus are so hinged as to allow 
of very little movement, but there is no indication of actual 
fusion. 

There are, as a rule, two tarsal claws, the only exception 
of which I am aware being the Sisyridae. How this reduc¬ 
tion has taken place one cannot say, since the first-instar 
larva has also only a single claw. In the Osmylid larva two 
claws are present. The claws of Myrmeleonidae are very 
closely applied to one another, sometimes apparently fitted 
together, and they are used as one. 

Between the tarsal claws may be developed a median 
unpaired empodium (Plate XLI, emp). This is best seen 
in the first instar, as in later instars it often diminishes. 
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No empodium is to be found in the Myrmeleonoid families, 
or in the Ithonidae and Sisyridae. The empodium of 
Coniopterygidae (Fig. 14) and Osmylidae (Fig. 19) is pointed. 
That of first-instar Hemerobiidae (Fig. 15), and all instars 
of Chrysopidae (Figs. 16 and 18) and Psychopsidae is 
trumpet-shaped. In the second and third instar of Heme¬ 
robiidae the empodium is reduced to a pad-like form. 
Polystoechotes (Fig. 17) possesses an empodium (in the first 
instar) which is intermediate between the Osmylid form 
and the trumpet form, namely a long slender empodium 
ending in a small knob. 

It may be well to examine the trumpet form' of empodium 
further (Fig. 18), as it is a very sensitive organ, as well as 
being adhesive. The base of the stalk is freely hinged to a 
point between the tarsal claws, and up this stalk passes what 
appears to be a nerve fibril. Distally the empodium becomes 
cup-shaped. Inside, the cup is seen to be set with many 
minute hairs, which are probably tubular and emit a sticky 
fluid. I am also inclined to think that some or all of the 
hairs are tactile. 

The Abdomen, 

This is composed of ten segments, and although the last 
two or three may be retracted within the body, as for 
instance in Myrmeleonidae and Nemopteridae, I have 
always been able to trace ten. The first abdominal seg¬ 
ment is usually small. Dorsal sclerites are always reduced 
on the abdomen, at least on the first eight segments. 
Towards the end of the body there is again often a tendency 
to chitinisation, if the terminal segments are exposed. 
In the case of Myrmeleonidae, etc., where the terminal 
segments are withdrawn into the body, and are only thrown 
out when the cocoon is spun, these terminal segments 
are soft. Setigerous tubercles may be developed upon 
segments one to eight; there is only one pair of latero- 
dorsal tubercles per segment. The first eight segments 
bear spiracles laterally. These are commonly without 
any armature, but in Ascalaphidae and to some extent 
in Myrmeleonidae and Croce the lips of the spiracles ar^ 
ribbed transversely and are strongly chitinised. The 
ventral surface of the abdomen is generally devoid of orna¬ 
mentation and is soft, but in Sisyridae the first seven 
abdominal segments bear jointed tracheal gills. These ar^ 
somewhat leg-like. The first appendage is the largest, 
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two-jointed and with a recurrent projection near the base. 
In the succeeding appendages the recurrent projection 
progressively decreases in size. All these gills are three- 
jointed. The appendages are bent under the abdomen. 
In life they are intermittently set in very rapid vibration. 

The last two segments of the abdomen are devoid of 
spiracles, and also, as a rule, of tubercles. They serve 
together as a prop-leg in active forms, but in Myrmeleonoid 
larvae these segments tend to be withdrawn inside the body, 
they are used only during spinning. WTien the last seg¬ 
ment of the body is used as a prop-leg there are developed, 
more or less distinctly, two eversible processes which serve 
to retain a more secure hold on a surface. In Osmylus 
these appendages are strongly developed and are covered 
with recurved spines. In Hemerohius each process, which 
is pad-like, is somewhat bilobed. This last segment of 
the body of course bears the anus, from which, in late 
larval life, silk is emitted, the anus serving as a spinneret. 

Setae. 

The surface of the body of the larva is covered with 
two kinds of setae or hairs : (1) Microtrichia, which are 
very minute and numerous : (2) Macrotrichia, or larger 
hollow setae, which are distributed in more or less definite 
areas upon the body. 

The microtrichia in the lower forms are minute papillae 
usually tapering apically to a short point. In Hemerohius 
the microtrichia are about 2 /a in height, but they vary 
from 1 to 5 /A or 6 yit in other genera, being often 6 /i 
in Chrysopa. In some larvae, such as those of Conioptery- 
gidae, the microtrichia are hardly visible, and they are 
always absent from the head and strongly chitinised 
sclerites of larvae. The microtrichia of Psychopsis are 
frequently specialised as micrasters. These were first 
pointed out by Dr. Tillyard in Psychopsis elegans (83), 
but I have found them in other forms, especially in Piero- 
croce. The microtrichia of Psychopsis show a gradation 
from the ordinary t 3 ^e of microtrichion to the specialised 
micraster. The micraster is a sessile, star-like structure, 
and is formed from the ordinary microtrichion by increase 
in the number of points from one to two to four, and so 
on. In many Neuropterous larvae the microtrichia are 
completely suppressed, and merely appear as punctures or 
minute dots in the chitinous integument. 
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The macrotrichia of all the lower Neuropterous larvae 
are fairly simple hollow setae. Each seta arises from an 
integumental papilla. Such setae, in the first-instar 
larvae, are found to be very similarly arranged throughout 
different genera. In the first-instar larva of Osmylus, for 
instance, the arrangement differs but little from that 
seen in Hemerohius, A thorough study of the chaetotaxy 
would require lengthy treatment, and must therefore be 
dismissed for the present. I shall content myself with a 
brief description of some of the modifications of macro¬ 
trichia. The first noteworthy advance in the specialisation 
of macrotrichia is seen in the grouping of these upon 
prominences or tubercles. This has been carried far in 
Chrysopid and Ascalaphid larvae, where characteristic 
brushes of setae are borne on specially developed tubercles, 
especially latero-dorsally. In many species of Chrysopa 
the macrotrichia are merely grouped, but in individual 
structure they remain simple setae. On the other hand, 
in some debris-carrying forms the setae are serrate, such 
serrations being directed apically. This is well shown 
in one Chrysopid larva which I have from Burmah. 
Another modification of the setae occurs in the majority, 
if not all the forms which are habitual debris-carriers. 
On the dorsal surface of each of the first five or six abdo¬ 
minal segments are borne transverse bands of macrotrichia. 
Each macrotrichion is a short simple hair, but apically 
it is distinctly hooked. These bands of hooked setae 
serve to retain the packet of rubbish which the larva 
carries on its back. In the first instar it is common for 
the majority of the macrotrichia to be hooked at their 
extremities, but debris-carriers are provided with special 
hooked setae in all instars. Hooked macrotrichia are also 
found upon the head of the larva of Psychopsis, 

The most interesting of all the modifications of the 
macrotrichia is what Dr. Tillyard calls in Psychopsis the 
dolichaster. In writing of Psychopsis Tillyard does not 
mention that very similar structures to those of Psychopsis 
are found in all the Myrmeleonoid families, but as a matter 
of fact such is the case. I have therefore extended Till- 
yard’s term to all these similar structures, though they 
may be formed as scales or even as stout, blunt-ended 
setae. The dolichaster of the Psychopsis larva is a pyra¬ 
midal funnel-shaped structure arising from the, centre of 
a chitinous papilla of the integument. In transverse 
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section it is star-shaped, the points of the star being the 
stronger longitudinal ribs supporting the funnel. The 
ends of these ribs project a little from the open rim of the 
funnel. Such are the dolichasters of Psychopsis, In 
Myrmeleonoid families we also find dolichasters, but more 
highly modified. The first modification is well seen in 
the larva of Ascalaphns. The longitudinal ribs of the 
dolichaster become serrate (Fig. 20, g), but they may still 
retain their primitive funnel- or trumpet-shaped form. 
In most Ascalaphid larvae the dolichasters of the latero- 
dorsal tubercles become considerably elongated, and again 
further they may appear as long hairs, merely expanded 
to a star-shaped funnel apically. The body setae of 
Myrmeleonid larvae are stiff, hollow setae, ribbed longi¬ 
tudinally, these ribs being further serrate, and almost 
closed at their apices. The dolichasterine form of Asca- 
laplms has merely been drawn together at the apex, so 
that close examination is necessary to detect its broken 
and star-shaped apex. In many setae of Myrmeleonidae 
it is quite impossible to detect even this. 

Much greater modifications are seen in some Asca- 
laphidae, and particularly in one larva from South Africa 
which I have studied. In this specimen the body is 
covered with all varieties of dolichasters which are either 
black or white (Fig. 20, a to i). The black macrotrichia 
are all in the form of trumpet-shaped dolichasters (Fig. 20, 
/ and g), but many of the white macrotrichia are flattened 
and shortened to form pectinate scales (Fig. 20, a to e) 
very similar to those of Lepidoptera. The longitudinal 
striae remain and these striae may be serrate. Some of 
the scales are irregularly flattened; in others the serrations 
of the longitudinal striae are developed as spines. The 
effect of all these scales is to give a mottled appearance 
to the larva, which is without the slightest doubt cryptic. 

Dolichasters, simple or modified, are also found in all four 
of the genera of Nemopteridae that I have examined, and it 
is to be expected that they are also present in Nymphidae. 

Larva : Internal Anatomy. (Plates XLII and XLIII.) 

The Alimentary Canal and Digestive System. (Type de¬ 
scribed, Hemerohivs stigma.) 

The mouth-opening being closed either by a membrane 
or by apposition of the roof and floor of the mouth, liquid 
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food is taken in through the channel between the mandible 
and maxilla (Figs. 21, 22 and 23). The food consists of 
fluid matter extracted from other insects, and it may be 
triturated to some extent by the grinding action of the 
serrate apices of mandible and maxilla aided possibly by 
salivary secretion. There is thus some extra-oral prepara¬ 
tion of food. The fluid matter passes along the channel 
of each jaw by the pumping action of the pharynx, and 
into a channel situated at either side of the mouth-cleft. 
These two channels, from the base of each jaw, then run 
to meet each other at a very obtuse angle. After their 
confluence, the common pharynx continues in a direction 
obliquely dorsalwards to a point about one-third the 
distance from the anterior margin of the head (Fig. 25, ph). 
Here are attached muscles, before and behind. The 
muscles attached to the anterior dorsal wall of the pharynx 
are also connected to the wall of the head in the clypeal 
region. Those muscles, which are attached postero- 
ventrally to the pharynx, are joined at their other ends 
to the transverse bar of the tentorium (Fig. 25, tt). It 
can easily be seen, then, that in this way a sucking pharynx 
is formed, the cavity of which can be enlarged by the 
contraction of the muscles just mentioned. There appear 
to be no circular muscles or others which might reduce 
the cavity of this pharygeal pump, so that possibly the 
elasticity of the chitinous wall is sufficient. 

Up to this point the walls of the pharynx have been of 
fairly thick cliitin, but now the channel narrows, bends 
back to the horizontal, and the chitinous intima becomes 
quite thin. Circular sphincter muscles form an outer coat, 
and a few more muscles are attached dorsally and to the 
dorsal Avail of the head. The oesophagus, as it may now 
be termed, very soon dips again slightly ventrad, to pass 
under the brain and above both the transverse bar of the 
tentorium and the sub-oesophageal ganglion. As it passes 
over the tentorial bar there is seen to be a valve-like 
projection of epithelial cells into the lumen of the oeso¬ 
phagus (Fig. 25, ov). This does not always seem to be 
present. The circular muscle coat continues to be in 
evidence almost to the hind part of the head, but it then 
diminishes, and the wall of the oesophagus remains for the 
rest of its length as a thin layer of epithelial cells lined 
internally by an exceedingly fine intima, and encircled 
only at intervals by circular muscles. 
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To summarise, then, the action of feeding; the pharynx 
is strongly chitinised, and there is a phar 3 aigeal pump 
supplying the necessary suction to draw fluid through the 
jaws. The fluid pumped posteriorly is prevented from 
regurgitation by the simple oesophageal valve, when 
present, but mainly by the general contraction of circular 
muscles around the narrow oesophagus. 

In the hind part of the prothorax the oesophagus dilates 
into a crop. This is a thin walled sac of epithelium, lined 
by very thin chitin. It occupies the greater part of the 
thorax, and in life is filled with brown fluid. No digestion 
occurs in the crop. In the case of Hemerohius and Chrysopa 
the crop is closely applied posteriorly to the mesenteron, 
or mid-intestine, so that on dissection the two appear as 
one. Serial sections show that as usual the passage from 
crop to mesenteron is only effected through an oesophageal 
valve. In many other genera the crop and mid-gut are 
less adpressed to each other and are separated by a more 
distinct constriction. This is the case in Myrmeleonidae 
and also especially in Coniopterygidae. 

The oesophageal valve is a rather imperfect structure 
and can hardly be considered as very eft*ective. It is, 
however, provided with a few sphincter muscles. Prob¬ 
ably the fact that no excrement is passed during larval 
life, and that consequently there is no current of food, 
has some bearing upon this apparent inefficiency. 

The mid-gut or mesenteron is a large, blind sac, occupy¬ 
ing more than the anterior half of the abdomen. It con¬ 
tains both undigested food and solid waste, the latter 
more posteriorly. The wall of the mesenteron is composed 
of fairly large epithelial cells, with a well-marked striated 
hem or intima and conspicuous nuclei (Fig. 32). In the 
resting stage the epithelial cells are rather flattened, and 
the striated hem is distinct, but when secreting they 
become more columnar and project into the mid-gut 
cavity. Their distal extremities become much swollen 
with secretion, and finally these are constricted off to 
float freely into the gut cavity (Fig. 31). Apparently they 
cannot mix directly with the food, as there is generally a 
fine peritrophic membrane which separates the gastric 
epithelium from direct contact with the stomach contents. 

The peritrophic membrane is continuous with the 
chitinous intima of the fore-gut, and from the oesophageal 
valve backwards it lies upon the mid-gut epithelial cells. 
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Whether or not it is secreted by these I cannot say, although 
circumstantial evidence would seem to favour such an 
explanation. It is, however, unusual for there to be a 
chitinous lining to the mesenteron, and I personally rather 
incline to the view that the membrane is secreted by the 
cells in the region of the oesophageal valve. McDunnough 
(54) on Chrysopa perla states definitely that the peritrophic 
membrane is secreted by the mesenteron cells. 

In microtome sections I am not always able to observe 
a peritrophic membrane, and this structure is as a rule 
more delicate in the larva than in the adult. Dissections 
appear to give more frequent positive results, but it is not 
an easy matter to decide. There appears to be no muscular 
or other outer coat to the mesenteron, and indeed such 
muscular coat would hardly be needed, seeing that there 
is no passage of food to the hind-gut. 

At the posterior extremity of the mid-gut eight Mal¬ 
pighian tubes are given off radially, and the lumen of the 
hind-gut is closed at this point so that no excrement can 
pass. Generally the whole of the hind-intestine before 
the silk reservoir is a solid cord of cells, but not always. 
Some of my sections show a distinct lumen posteriorly. 
However, in any case the hind-gut is closed for any 
appreciable passage of excrement. 

The Malpighian tubes which arise at the pyloric end of 
the mid-gut all pass anteriorly to the fore part of the 
abdomen. From here six of them return posteriorly and 
run in close contact with the narrow hind-gut for a short 
distance, just before the dilatation of the silk reservoir. 
At the anterior extremity of the silk reservoir a fold for¬ 
ward of epithelial cells from the hind-gut occurs so as to 
envelope the ends of the Malpighian tubes. This appears 
as a small swelling at the anterior extremity of the silk 
reservoir, and from this swelling the contents of the Mal¬ 
pighian tubes can pass into the reservoir. Especially 
prior to silk secretion the swelling enveloping the ends of 
the Malpighian tubes is invaginated into the silk reser¬ 
voir so as to project into its cavity. It was mentioned 
that only six of the Malpighian tubes were recurrentr 
posteriorly to the hind-gut. The remaining two tubes are 
free distally, and in Hemerobius these distal extremities 
remain in the thorax. In other genera the two free 
tubes may be recurrent to a certain extent, but they never 
run alongside the hind-gut, nor are they attached distally. 
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During the greater part of larval life the Malpighian tubes 
are of ordinary form. They have a small lumen, and 
the cells composing them are large and polygonal, each 
with a large, almost spherical nucleus. The cytoplasm 
stains with ordinary cytoplasmic stains. I have been 
unable to detect any cliitinous lining to the Malpighian 
tubes. 

When about to secrete silk, the cells specialised for 
this purpose swell, and the nucleus of each becomes rami¬ 
fied (Figs. 26 and 27). At the same time the cytoplasm 
stains strongly with haematoxylin or other nuclear stains. 
This renders the structure of the nucleus difficult to observe. 
Numerous small vacuoles are also visible in the dark- 
staining cytoplasm (Fig. 27). The cells not specialised for 
silk secretion do not swell at all, but remain as previously. 
In Hemerobins the whole of each Malpighian tube, except 
for a small portion at either extremity, becomes modified 
for silk secretion, and the nuclei of the cells become 
branched. This applies even to the two distally free 
tubes, though how silk, if secreted, could pass out of 
these I do not know. In larvae of some other genera 
the greater part of each Malpighian tube secretes silk, 
but it is more usual for only the posterior two-thirds to 
assume this function, and then only in the six looped 
tubes. In forms such as Hemerobins and Chrysopa, where 
the c)rtoplasm stains very strongly, it is much more difficult 
to deteimine the structure of the nucleus than in Myrme- 
leonidae, for instance, where I find differentiation of the 
nucleus far easier. I imagine that the ramification of the 
nucleus is merely a method of increasing nuclear surface, 
which is necessary in time of such increased metabolism. 
The silk secreted by the Malpighian tubes passes down 
the tubes to the point where they are bound together with 
the small hind-gut by a forwwd overgrowth of epithelial 
cells of the latter organ. From here the silk passes into 
the dilated silk reservoir. The distal extremities of the 
Malpighian tubes which are attached anteriorly to the 
reservoir and within the swelling, do not appear to be 
open. If this appearance is correct, I presume that the 
silk passes through the walls and into the silk reservoir by 
diffusion. 

The silk reservoir is a thin-walled sac, tapering, and 
leading posteriorly to the rectum.- It is composed of very 
thin epithelial cells lined possibly with a chitinous intima, 
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but the entire wall is so thin as to render this difficult of 
observation. The rectum is fairly narrow, but its walls 
are composed of thicker glandular epithelium. As an 
outer coat to the rectum, especially in its anterior portion 
is a layer of circular sphincter muscles which no doubt 
control the flow of silk. The rectum leads to the anus, 
which is borne terminally on the tenth abdominal seg¬ 
ment. The rectum is somewhat telescoped into itself, 
when at rest, since the last segments of the body are only 
fully extended when spinning. Several extensor and 
retractor muscles are developed in this part of the body, 
and these serve to actuate the posterior segments. The 
anal papilla is thrown out, and is used as a spinneret. 
The apical segments are actively waved from side to 
side. 

The salivary glands are simple tubular glands running 
into the extremities of the Y-shaped arms of the pharyngeal 
tubes at the bases of the jaws These tubular glands pass 
in an almost straight course posteriorly, one on either side 
of the oesophagus. In Hernerobius stigma they hardly 
reach more ^xisteriorly than the back of the head, and 
never further back than the first division of the prothorax. 
They are of fairly uniform thickness throughout, being 
in H, stigma about half the diameter of a Malpighian 
tube. Where they lead into the channel at the base of 
each jaw they are slightly narrowed. The lumen of the 
salivary gland is fairly large. The cells composing the 
walls are somewhat flattened, each with a large spherical 
nucleus. The salivary secretion Ls emptied almost directly 
into the channel between mandible and maxilla. A small 
mass of secretory cells is also present at the base of the 
maxilla. 

This account of the digestive system of Hernerobius 
stigma will serve in general for most of the Neuroptera that 
I have examined. There are, however, modifications, and 
a few of these will now be mentioned. 

The pharynx varies in detailed structure, closure of the 
mouth, etc. (Fig. 24). The oesophagus may be altered in 
length; thus in Pterocroce it is enormously elongated 
owing to the long “ neck ” of this larva. The crop may 
be larger or smaller than the mesenteron, and, as already 
seen, it may be more or less constricted from the mesenteron. 

The variation in secretory regions of the Malpighian 
tubes has already been mentioned. The number of Mai- 
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pighian tubes which are looped posteriorly varies. Gener¬ 
ally there are six looped tubes, but this number is not 
absolutely constant. I have seen specimens with as few 
as two or three, but of these species of larvae I have been 
unable to examine more than isolated examples, and it 
would not be advisable to give a definite statement upon 
this alone, owing to the difficulty of accurate determination. 

The hind-gut shows variation from a solid cord of de¬ 
generate cells to a narrow vessel, about the size of a Mal¬ 
pighian tube, and with a distinct lumen, only closed 
anteriorly. There is never any passage of solid excrement, 
however. 

The alimentary canal of Coniopterygidae appears to 
merit special attention, the main difference being in the 
Malpighian tubes. The following description applies to 
the larvae of Conwentziu psodformis. The pharynx runs 
almost straight, posteriorly. The crop is thin-walled, as 
usual, but in my sections the chitinous intima flakes off 
in minute pieces. I do not think this is due to the cutting, 
but that it is a natural condition. The mesenteron appears 
to have no peritrophic membrane. In active digestion the 
epithelial cells abstrict off balls of secretion-laden cyto¬ 
plasm which mix with the food. The process of abstriction 
is not always gradual, by which I mean that the cyto¬ 
plasmic stalk does not narrow gradually until a pear-shaped 
mass is set free. It is frequent to find a distinct transverse 
line indicating a cut through the stalk while the latter is 
still hardly narrowed at all as a neck (Fig. 31). 

The probable result of the absence of a peritrophic mem¬ 
brane to the gut is seen in the early adult state, when 
instead of depositing the larval excrement in one shiny 
pellet, enclosed in chitinous membrane, the imago deposits 
several viscous masses. 

The Malpighian tubes are six in number, instead of the 
more usual eight. As a rule four of these tubes are looped 
to the silk reservoir, but I have at least one case in which 
only three were looped. Their structure when secreting 
silk is quite different from that in other Neuroptera that 
I have examined, but prior to this condition there is little 
difference. The cells composing the tubes are large and 
polygonal, each with a large spherical nucleus. On the 
outside of the tube there is a thin basement membrane, 
but it is ill-differentiated at first, and is best seen after 
silk secretion. 
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When silk secretion commences, all the cells, except 
those for a short distance at each end, swell (Fig. 28), 
Large vacuoles of secretion appear, and the cytoplasm 
breaks down to allow these to escape into the lumen of 
the tube (Fig. 29). Thus during the secretion of silk the 
sides of the cells projecting into the lumen have an amoe¬ 
boid appearance. The lumina of the Malpighian tubes 
at last fill with silk, and the nuclei of the secreting cells 
project into the lumen, each covered only by a very thin 
layer of exhausted cytoplasm (Fig. 30). Throughout the 
whole of the active secretory stage the nucleus is of granular 
contents, but it exhibits very little afiinity for nuclear 
stains. The cytoplasm, on the other hand, stains strongly 
with nuclear stains. 

Summarising then the various functions and modifica¬ 
tions of the Malpighian tubes in Neuropterous larvae, it 
can be said that there are from six to eight of these, and 
that some of them are looped posteriorly to the hind- 
intestine, at the anterior extremity of the silk reservoir. 
These looped tubes serve probably to drain fluid waste 
from the mid-gut, which they empty into the silk reservoir 
and thence out of the anus. Towards the end of larval 
life the Malpighian tube cells, in certain regions, swell, 
and then secrete silk. The secretion of silk is accom¬ 
panied usually by certain nuclear changes, the nucleus 
generally becoming ramified, as in ordinary silk glands 
of Lepidoptera and Trichoptera. Coniopterygidae differ 
in having a smaller number of Malpighian tubes, in the 
absence of a ramified nucleus, and in that the silk reservoir 
is hardly dilated. 

Nervous System, 

In Hemerobiid and in most other larvae with a fairly* 
elongate body the nervous system consists of a brain or 
supra-oesophageal ganglion, and also a sub-oesophageal 
ganglion within the head; three thoracic and eight abdo¬ 
minal ganglia, the last two abdominal ganglia being closely 
approximated. 

The brain, which is distinctly di\'ided longitudinally 
into two lateral lobes, lies above the oesophagus and 
transverse bar of the tentorium. It innervates the eyes 
and antennae. Transversely it is not very distinctly 
divided, and I am not able definitely to homologise the 
various regions. Two short, stout commissures pass down 
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on either side of the oesophagus uniting the brain to the 
sub-oesophageal ganglion below. This ganglion, as also 
all the other ganglia, shows a division longitudinally into 
two lateral halves, but by no means so distinctly as in 
the brain. The sub-oesophageal ganglion is somewhat 
smaller than the brain. It innervates mandibles, maxillae, 
and labium. It is not very distinctly divided into neuro- 
meres. Posteriorly two commissures connect the sub- 
oesophageal to the first thoracic ganglion, and similarly 
all the ventral nerve ganglia are connected. The three 
thoracic ganglia are slightly larger and broader than the 
abdominal ganglia. There now follow eight abdominal 
ganglia each within its own segment, until the sixth abdo¬ 
minal segment is reached. The sixth segment contains 
both the sixth and seventh ganglia, and closely following, 
in the seventh segment is the eighth ganglion. This is 
slightly larger than any of the preceding seven ganglia, but it 
is not so large as a thoracic ganglion. It innervates the 
posterior segments of the body. 

This fairly primitive nerve chain is foimd in most of 
the lower Neuroptera that I have examined, besides 
Hemerobius, to which the description above particularly 
applies. There is a tendency to concentration in son^e 
families, and^this appears to be directly correlated with 
reduction in the length of the abdomen. Thus in many 
Myrmeleonidae the ganglia are closely approximated, but 
seven abdominal ganglia can usually be detected. In the 
imago, which has an elongate abdomen, the seven abdo¬ 
minal ganglia are widely spaced apart. It seems to be 
more usual for the number of ganglia in the imago to be 
at least one less than the number in the larva, but there 
are no doubt many obscure factors involved. In Piero- 
croce, which has a long-necked larva, the brain and sub- 
oesophageal ganglion are contained within the head. 
Two long connectives run the length of the “ neck ’’ and 
into the thorax. The thoracic ganglia are separated, but 
the eight abdominal ganglia form almost a continuous 
rod of nervous tissue, so closely are they approximated 
fco each other. They all lie within the thorax, and nerves 
are sent back to the abdominal segments. 

In Coniopterygidae we see a still further reduction in 
abdominal ganglia, but this reduction is in number as well 
as in length. The three thoracic ganglia are, as usual, well 
separated, but then follow closely only three abdominal 
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ganglia, of which the last is the largest and is probably 
composed of several fused ganglia. 

While the state of the ventral nerve chain may be some 
guide as to the degree of specialisation of the larva, it does 
not seem to be of much use for a comparison of relation¬ 
ships. It is probably directly connected with the degree of 
specialisation of the abdomen, as has already been stated. 

In late larval life the brain and sub-oesophageal ganglion 
travel backwards and are seen to lie in the prothorax. 

The remaining features will be passed over briefly, as 
they appear to have little bearing upon the object of this 
paper and they are not remarkable in any way. 

Reproductive system: The first easily visible traces of 
the reproductive organs appear towards the end of the 
last larval instar. Previous to this they are hardly to be 
detected. 

Circulatory system : The dorsal vessel or heart runs in 
the mid-dorsal line just below the integument. In the 
prothorax it is slightly narrower and might here be called 
the aorta. 

Respiratory system: There are nine pairs of spiracles; 
one pair on the posterior portion of the prothorax and 
eight pairs on the first eight abdominal segments. There 
are two main longitudinal tracheal trunks as usual. In 
Sisyra the seven abdominal gills are supplied by ventral 
tracheal branches. 

The fat body increases in quantity until just before 
spinning, when, in some larvae, the greater part of the 
body cavity is thus filled. In Myrmeleonoid forms, which 
are in the habit of sustaining prolonged fasts, the fat 
body is always abundant, especially so before wintering, 
but in the Hemerobiidae and others which feed up quickly, 
the fat body is less in quantity. Again, in the latter 
forms the fat body is of normal structure, but in Myrme¬ 
leonoid larvae spherical granules are often present in 
abundance. These may be composed of urates or pro¬ 
teins, but they bear strong resemblance to some symbiotic 
yeasts figured by Buclmer (10). In the larva of Boreus 
(Mecoptera), where I have also observed similar bodies, 
some of these may be seen giving rise to fresh individuals 
by budding. To prove an 3 rthing definitely upon this 
matter it would be necessary to culture the supposed 
yeasts. This I have not done. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS m, IV. (PEB ’25.) CO 
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The fat body, together with hypodermal pigment, is 
frequently responsible for the colour patterns seen in 
Neuropterous larvae. 

Musculature, and other features of the anatomy must be 
omitted, as they cannot be dealt with briefly, and opportun¬ 
ity for a complete study of this nature has not been available. 

For pupation a cocoon is spun from silk secreted by the 
Malpighian tubes. The anus is used as a spinneret, and 
while spinning the last segments of the body are thrown 
out in those forms, such as Myrmeleonidae and Nemo- 
pteridae, which normally have them retracted. The abdo¬ 
men is moved to and fro, and surrounding objects may 
be incorporated with the cocoon. Larvae living in sand, 
spin up in the same, arboreal forms spin among leaves 
and in crevices of bark, etc. The form of the cocoon 
varies from being oval and loose (Hemerobiidae and Sisy- 
ridae), to oval and closely woven (Chrysopidae), or spherical 
(Myrmeleonoid families), or it may be flat and circular 
(Coniopterygidae). There is often a tendency to double 
structure, the outer envelope of the cocoon being sometimes 
quite definite, and not merely composed of floss silk. 
This is best seen in Coniopterygidae and Sisyridae. 

PUPA. 

The pupa is always a pupa libera. It lies within the 
cocoon with head and terminal segments of the abdomen 
bent ventrally. The external features of the imago are 
now more or less visible, but wings and appendages are 
shorter, and of course lack sharpness of detail. The 
antennae usually lie curved over the wings. The compound 
eyes of the adult are fully visible, and are the first parts 
of the pupa to darken, usually becoming dark brown or 
black within a day or two of pupation. The mouth-parts 
are fully formed, but characteristic of all Neuropterous pupae 
are the pupal mandibles. These are strongly chitinised, 
sharp, and usually toothed internally. They are frequently 
much more developed than in the imago. In Ithone, 
for instance (86), they are more than three times the length 
of the imaginal mandibles. In Psychopsis (83) the pupal 
mandibles are asymmetrical, and I have observed them 
to be likewise so in some other forms (Myrmeleonidae, etc.). 

The primary object of the pupal mandibles was no doubt 
to cut open the cocoon, for which purpose they are well 
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fitted. As a rule an irregular rent is made in the wall of 
the cocoon to effect an escape, but in Chrysopidae a definite 
circular lid is cut. In this last family, owing to the method 
of spinning, the cocoon splits easily in a direction trans¬ 
verse to its longitudinal axis, and I believe that the actual 
cutting done by the mandibles is slight (cp. Limacodidae, 
of the Lepidoptera). Their action is probably merely 
one of leverage, after the first breach has been made. 

In the Myrmeleonoid forms, of which I have seen the 
escape of Euroleon, Macronemurus and Myrmeleon, I 
believe that the mandibles play very little, or no part 
in the rupture of the cocoon, though they may do some 
tearing at first. It appears to me that the pupa pushes 
from within, with the head and thorax, by straightening 
the body at intervals, and that the cocoon breaks mainly 
under this pressure. The same opinion has been expressed 
by Ghosh upon the Ascalaphid HelicomUus dicax (31) 
and the Nemopterid Croce fihpennis (30), although all other 
authors regard the pupal mandibles as the cutting agents. 
Such authors do not state that they have actually witnessed 
emergence. 

The wings lie at the sides of the body, but in Croce, 
as described by Imms (41), the long hind-wings are coiled 
watchspring-like. 

The legs are closely drawn up to the body, the knees 
anteriorly. The two tarsal claws of the future imago are 
enclosed in a more or less bilobed common sheath. 

The dorsal surface of the abdomen is often provided 
with spines or ridges, which aid the pupa in its escape from 
the cocoon. 

Just before emergence the pupa becomes active and the 
legs are freely movable. Escape from the cocoon is made, 
and commonly the pupa walks completely out, until it 
reaches a suitable spot for the imago to be disclosed. In 
Sisyridae and Coniopterygidae, however, it often happens 
that the pupa only partly emerges from the cocoon before 
the imago appears, and this is the rule in all the Myrmeleo¬ 
noid forms that have been observed. The pupa of Ithone 
(86) makes its way up through the sandy soil before dis¬ 
closing the imago. 

Internal Anatomy of Pupa. 

Histolysis usuaUv commences immediately after spinning 
has ceased, and wmle the larva rests immobile within the 
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cocoon. At pupation much of the musculature has been 
broken down, and the internal organs are in a state of 
apparent degeneration. As the pupa darkens in colour 
so the imaginal structures are built up within. 

The only account, in any detail, of metamorphosis in 
Neuroptera, that I am aware of, is that by Miss Anthony (1) 
on Sisyya. She describes the rebuilding of organs from 
certain regenerative centres wdthin the body. This I 
have not been able to confirm. 

Histolysis does not seem to be as great as is generally 
believed. From sections, at a certain stage, the idea of a 
very considerable histolysis is conveyed, but when specimens 
are dissected in isotonic saline solution one is not so much 
impressed by this. The discrepancy may be due to the 
fact that fixatives have a peculiar and unknown effect 
upon the tissues and their subsequent staining reactions 
at this time when the body of the insect is permeated with 
many and complex enzymes. Various methods of fixation 
have been tried with some success, but I do not feel com¬ 
petent yet to make any definite assertions. To sum up 
the main points, it can be said that histolysis is greatest 
as concerns the muscles, which are almost completely 
destroyed and rebuilt. The alimentary canal undergoes 
internal sloughing, more particularly noticeable in the 
mesenteron. A layer of small regenerative cells appears 
on the outside wall of the gut in the region of the basement 
membrane. (? Formed by a process of delamination or 
derived from the basement membrane.) These cells then 
form a new gut wall. The old larval wall breaks down 
entirely, nuclei degenerate and the cytoplasm becomes 
amorphous. The viscid fluid resulting no doubt serves 
as a useful lubricant in the passage of the excremental 
pellet when the imago is complete. 

It seems that the alimentary canal and its accessories 
really alter very little from larva to imago. The hind- 
intestine IS rendered free for the passage of excrement, 
as has been described, and it is strengthened in reconstruc¬ 
tion. After all, the alimentary canal of the larva is not 
so very different from that of the adult. For instance, 
in the larva certain Malpighian tubes are looped to the silk 
reservoir. In the imago we find a similar condition, cer¬ 
tain of the Malpighian tubes are still loosely joined to the 
hind-intestine although there is not such an intimate con¬ 
nection distally with the hind-intestine as before. This 
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change could have come about with but little alteration 
of the larval Malpighian tubes, and yet it is often difficult 
to demonstrate the presence of Malpighian tubes in the 
early pupa. 

Development of the reproductive organs, sense organs, 
wings, etc., is continuously progressive from the prepupa to 
the imago. 

In due course the pupa emerges from the cocoon. The 
pupal skin splits along the dorsum of the thorax, and the 
imago withdraws itself. Pressure within the pupal skin 
may be increased, prior to emergence, by the food reservoir 
being filled with air, as has been noticed in a foregoing 
paper (93). Wings and abdomen assume their final shape, 
and harden. Shortly after completion of the adult form, 
a single pellet of larval excrement is deposited. Generally 
this is of elongate, irregular oval shape, hard and shining, 
enveloped in peritrophic membrane, etc., but in Conioptery- 
gidae the frass is deposited in several small, black, viscous 
masses. The excremental pellet is black in Hemerobiidae 
and Chrysopidae, dark-brown in Osmylm and pmkish-bufi 
in Myrmeleonidae. The colour can have nothing to do 
with the food taken as a larva, since Macronemvrus larvae 
fed from early second instar on aphids, stiU deposit a pinkish 
mass. In Myrmeleonoids the colour of the pellet is very 
characteristic. 


IMAGO. 

External Structure. 

The imago in Neuroptera is always provided with simple 
biting mouth-parts, easily visible antennae, and generally 
with two pairs of equal or subequal, many-veined wings. 
Many of the structures of adult Neuroptera have been the 
subjects, or partly the subjects of important works bearing 
upon the phylogeny of the Neuroptera. These points of 
view have therefore been fully investigated and stated, 
and I shall not go over the same ground again; the main 
object of this paper being to afford additional information 
and not so much to be a critique of past work. 

One of the most recent and complete studies dealing with 
the mouth-parts of Neuroptera is that by Crampton (21). 
This author compares and figures the mouth-parts and 
head structure of a large number of Neuropterous families, 
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and one may refer to his paper for this information. Again 
Crampton (13, 14) gives details of thoracic structure, and 
Crampton and Hasey (22) deal with the basal segments 
of the leg. The wing-venation of Neuroptera has been the 
subject of work by McLendon (53), Comstock, Needham 
and Tillyard. The wings of Neuroptera are most thoroughlv 
dealt with by Comstock in his book “ The Wings of Insects 
(12), but a modification must be made for the Conioptery- 
gidae (91). The genitalia have received attention, mde 
Crampton (16, 18, 20, etc.). The classification of the order 
from palaeontological and structural evidence has been 
studied by Handlirsch (37, 38) and Tillyard (75 to 81, etc.). 
Thus it will be seen that any general account of the structure 
of the Neuroptera by me would be quite superfluous unless 
of a very detailed nature. This is beyond the scope of the 
present paper and must therefore be omitted. It need 
only be said that the prothorax is generally well developed; 
the fore coxae are elongate and free. The meso- and meta- 
thorax are much more strongly developed and the coxae 
here form more or less part of the main body of the thorax. 
The first abdominal segment is always smaller than the 
succeeding segments, as is also seen in the larva. 

Sense Organs, 

Compound eyes are always present in the adult state. 
These are large and rounded. In the Schizopthalmous 
Ascalaphidae the compound eye is divided into two parts, 
within which the facets may vary slightly in size. I have 
not been able to demonstrate any difference in focus. 
OcelH appear only to occur in the Osmylidae. In this 
family there is a group of three ocelli in the usual position 
upon the vertex. 

The special sensory pits upon the terminal joints of the 
palpi in Nymphidae, Myrmeleonidae and Nemopteridae, 
have already been noticed in dealing with the larva. 

On the lateral valves (paraprocts) at the anal extremity 
are frequently to be seen small circular patches covered 
with sensory hairs. These are present in examples from 
the majority of Neuropterous families, but are best developed 
in the less highly specialised forms. 

Imago : Internal Anatomy. (Plate XLIV.) 

The internal structure of the imago, from examples 
studied, is of fairly uniform pattern. The anatomy of 
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one species will therefore be described in detail, and then 
this compared with other forms. Again Hemerobius stigma 
seems quite a suitable example in most respects, and 
this will therefore be used as the subject of description. 

Alimentary Canal and Digestive System, 

The alimentary canal really undergoes very little impor¬ 
tant alteration in spite of the considerable change in method 
of feeding. There is now a true mouth. The buccal 
cavity is fairly large, and from this passes back the pharynx. 
The latter runs parallel and close to the dorsal (anterior) 
wall of the head until it reaches about the middle of the 
frons. Here it dilates slightly before taking a bend, 
at an obtuse angle to its previous course, under the 
brain, and between the two arms of the tentorium (Fig. 33). 
It is a little misleading to describe this portion as being 
dilated; actually there is an angular bay, which tends to 
continue in the first direction, namely parallel to the frons. 
Above and below this dilatation muscles are attached, 
as in the larva; in fact this structure is not only similar 
to the pharyngeal pump of the larva, but it is probably 
the same structure modified very slightly. Passing then 
backwards, almost at right angles to its previous course, 
the oesophagus runs below the brain, and above the trans¬ 
verse bar of the tentorium. It then continues in a posterior 
direction, slightly dilating through the thorax. In the 
first and second abdominal segments the oesophagus 
widens considersbl) and passes back throughout half the 
abdomen as a large sac, the food reservoir. This food 
reservoir, as its name implies, normally contains undigested 
food, but on first emergence from the pupa it is filled with air 
under some pressure, and it may be actually so filled to 
increase the internal body pressure previous to the split¬ 
ting of the pupal skin. Starved insects, or those kept 
with only just sufficient food, however, again fill the food 
reservoir with air. Now it can be considered either to 
decrease the specific gravity of the insect, or to keep the body 
turgid. In the third abdominal segment, from the ventral 
side of the enlarged oesophagus, the proventriculus or 
gizzard is given off, and this again leads to the mid-gut. 

Before going further it may b^e well to describe the general 
histology of the fore-gut. The buccal cavity is lined with 
fairly thick chitin over the hypodermis. The pharynx 
follows with the chitinous lining somewhat thinner. Besides 
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the muscles actuating the pharyngeal pump, circular 
muscles surround the wall of the pharynx. Longitudinal 
muscles are few. The epithelium of the oesophagus is 
very thin and the chitinous intima extremely delicate. 
The whole of the oesophagus is finely annulated with 
circular muscle fibres, wliich form an outer coat. In the 
living state these contract rhythmically in waves back¬ 
wards and those of the food reservoir in waves forwards. 
This is easily seen when a specimen is freshly dissected in 
isotonic salt solution, but after a minute or so the contrac¬ 
tions cease, and the oesophagus assumes a transversely 
wrinkled appearance after death, due to the contraction of 
all the circular muscles. While expecting their presence, 
I find none but very delicate longitudinal muscle fibres 
to the oesophagus. 

In the food reservoir the epithelial cells change in 
character and become rather columnar, but the cells are 
not closely in contact. They are separated from each 
other by wrinkled chitinous partitions, which are raised 
just above the height of the cell (Fig. 34). In section it 
is seen that on the ventral wall of the food reservoir 
the free margins of the chitinous partitions are often 
directed anteriorly, which would, of course, oppose the 
entry of food to the reservoir. Dorsally the partitions are 
usually directed straight into the cavity of the reservoir, 
or I have sometimes seen them backwardly directed. 
Exteriorly to, but fitting in between the bases of the epi¬ 
thelial cells, circular muscles encircle the food reservoir; 
there are also a few widely-spread longitudinal muscle 
fibres. Sometimes both series of muscle fibres are oblique, 
and the food reservoir appears as though cross-hatched. 

The function of the food reservoir is obvious. Primarily 
it receives and stores food previous to digestion. The 
action of the muscle fibres contracting consecutively is to 
force anteriorly the contents of the reservoir. This action 
is aided by the chitinous edges which project from between 
the epithelial cells. Food pushed forward must either 
pass back into the oesophagus or pass ventrally and through 
the gizzard when it reaches the anterior end of the food 
reservoir. This latter course, through the gizzard, is 
naturally the usual one. 

The gizzard is a bell-shaped funnel, with a thickened 
rim passing into the floor of the food reservoir in its anterior 
region. The rim is strongly chitinised, and is furnished 
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with long chitinous spines directed inwardly to the mouth 
of the bell. The gizzard itself is lined with many spines 
and chitinous corrugations, and projecting from its walls 
are six longitudinal chitinous ridges. These six ridges 
themselves bear backwardly directed spines. Between 
the ridges are thickened bars of epithelium. Upon these 
bars or fields the chitinous intima is corrugated. The 
gizzard varies in different species of Neuroptera, but is 
much on the same general plan. In the Mecoptera the 
gizzard is more highly developed, or rather specialised, 
the spines being very long and slender and closely lining 
the entire cavity in a similar manner to that seen in Siphona- 
ptera. TheNeuropterousgizzard appears to me most closely 
to resemble the gizzard seen in some beetles, e.g. Curcu- 
lionidae, but it does not follow that this is of much signifi¬ 
cance. The wall of the gizzard is very muscular, with 
circular and some longitudinal muscles. 

The stem of the funnel from the gizzard projects into 
the anterior end of the mid-gut and thus forms a typical 
oseophageal valve. The chitinous intima, continuous 
from the gizzard, hangs freely in the cavity of the mid¬ 
gut as a peritrophic membrane, and at first I naturally 
concluded that it was secreted from the hind portion of the 
fore-gut, namely from the region of the oesophageal valve. 
Examination of the condition in the larva throws some 
doubt on this supposition, and possibly the peritrophic 
membrane is secreted by the gastric epithelium, but this 
is by no means certain. McDiinnough (54) working with 
Chrysopa perla asserts definitely that the peritrophic mem¬ 
brane is the product of the whole of the mid-gut epithelium, 
and that it has nothing m common with the intiraa of the 
fore-gut. I should not like to be so emphatic. The peri¬ 
trophic membrane certainly follows the contour of the 
whole of the mid-gut, but it is also continuous with the 
fore-gut intima. I therefore prefer to leave the question 
open at present. 

The peritrophic membrane usually reaches the whole 
length of the mid-gut, to which it forms an inner sleeve. 
It tapers at the posterior extremity of the mesenteron, 
and passes as a short conical projection into the hind-gut. 
The food to be digested always lies within this membrane 
and does not come into contact with the gastric epithelium. 

The mid-gut, or mesenteron, extends to within one-third 
of the apex of the abdomen. It is large, and usually 
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distended with food. The epithelial cells of this organ are 
columnar (Fig. 35), each with a distinct oval or spherical 
nucleus. Internally there is a well-marked striated hem 
or intima, in the resting condition. A basement membrane 
is hardly visible. At intervals between the columnar 
epithelial cells are to be seen nests of regenerative cells 
(Fig. 36). An outer coat of circular muscles does not appear 
to be developed here, but a few longitudinal muscles may 
be seen. Such is the structure of the whole of the mid-gut 
wall. 

When digestion is in progress the epithelial cells swell 
out into the cavity of the mesenteron, and vesicles of cyto¬ 
plasm laden with digestive secretion are constricted off. 
These then float freely, and in most insects would mix 
with the food. In the Neuroptera, which have a complete 
peritrophic membrane, it would be interesting to know 
the fate of these bodies. I rather think that they must 
burst or disintegrate, and so liberate their contents. 

Posteriorly the mesenteron becomes constricted, and 
eight Malpighian tubes are given off. The alimentary 
canal continues slightly narrower as the hind-intestine. 

The Malpighian tubes are of slender, ordinary form, with 
a small lumen. The cells forming the tubes are of uniform 
structure, fairly large, polygonal, but with ill-defined cell 
walls. The nucleus of each is oval, with darkly-staining 
chromatin granules. Some cells appear to be binucleate, 
but the cell walls are never very well-defined. I have seen 
no differentiated inner zone to the cells. 

The Malpighian tubes have their points of origin at 
the base of the hind-gut, radially, and pass immediately 
in an anterior direction. They may reach as far forward 
as the level of the gizzard, but then are recurrent and some 
of them are loosely attached distally to the hind-gut just 
above the rectum. This attachment distally is always 
loose and is merely a rehc of the larval condition. 

The pyloric valve is not so well developed as the oeso¬ 
phageal valve, but is none the less distinctly present. 
Surrounding the pyloris are several layers of circular 
muscles, by the contraction of which the lumen here could no 
doubt be completely closed. The hind-intestine is of very 
similar structure to the oesophagus. It is about equal 
in length to the rectum. The epithelial layer is tnin, 
composed of small cells, which appear rather square in 
section. The nucleus of each is small and spherical. 
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Outside the epithelial layer, circular muscle fibres pass, 
at slight intervals, as seen in the oesophagus. I can detect 
no chitinous intima. 

The rectum dilates again, and the epithelial wall is 
thinner than that of the hind-intestine. Circular, with 
some longitudinal muscle fibres, form an outer coat. Pos¬ 
teriorly the rectum is constricted, and the anus passes 
out rather dorsally, upon a sUght anal papilla. Circular, 
sphincter muscles surround the anus. 

There are six rectal “ glands.’' These are hemispherical; 
being flattened on their inner sides, which face the lumen 
of the rectum. They are separated from the lumen only 
by the loose chitinous rectal lining, already mentioned. 
Structurally, the rectal ‘‘ glands ” are peculiar (Fig. 36). 
They appear rather cartilaginous in section. To each 
cell, which is elongate, there is a homogeneous, structure¬ 
less, thick wall, distinctly demarcated from the cell wall 
next to it. The nucleus is large and granular, and lies 
rather freely inside the cell, surrounded apparently by an 
empty space, probably filled with fluid in life. I have 
already suggested (93) that possibly the function of these 
“ glands ” is lubricatory, especially when the larval 
excremental mass is passed, at the commencement of 
imaginal life, but their structure is hardly that of a secretory 
organ, so that I am quite possibly wrong. 

Salivary Glands, 

There are two pairs of these : (1) the mandibular glands, 
which lie entirely within the head and which open to the 
bases of the mandibles, and (2) the true salivary glands, 
which lie mainly within the prothorax, and which lead 
to the labium below the hypopharynx. Both pairs of 
glands have been fully described by McDuimough (54), 
and in great detail by Sulc (71) in the same species. To 
these papers reference should be made for further histo¬ 
logical details, most of which I have been able to confirm. 

The mandibular glands (called maxillary byMcDunnough) 
are small glands lying laterally within the head, anteriorly 
to the eyes. Each consists of a gland proper, which generr 
ally lies dorsally on the inside, and a thinner-walled, 
irregular reservoir lying ventrally and on the outside. 
From the reservoir a short duct leads to the base of the 
mandible, on its lower side. The gland proper is irregular. 
It is composed of rather columnar secretory cells surround- 
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ing a common chamber. A very short duct leads from the 
gland to the reservoir. The reservoir is of very irregular 
outline, and is composed of rather flattened epithelial cells. 
A small duct leads from the reservoir to the base of the 
mandible, where it opens. The secretion probably passes 
between mandible and maxilla in life. The description 
of the mandibular glands given above applies equally well 
to both Hemerobivs and Chrysopa, 

The salivary glands proper (maxillary glands of Sulc) 
are paired tubular glands lying mainly within the prothorax. 
They unite within the head to a short common duct, which 
leads on to the labium below the hypopharynx. Sulc 
shows a forking of the duct below the hypopharynx, but 
this I have not seen. In Hemerobins the salivary glands 
are usually simple. They run back, one on each side of 
the oesophagus, to the hind pai*t of the prothorax, and are 
then recurrent to just behind the head. The recurrent 
portion is dorsal. This part is glandular and of greater 
diameter than the more ventral, duct-like portion. It 
IS composed of darkly staining, rather columnar epithelium. 
The duct-like lower portion of the gland runs forward and 
into the head, where it fuses with the duct from the gland 
of the opposite side to form a common channel to the hypo¬ 
pharynx. The whole of this duct-like portion is in Hemero- 
bias stigmeL very narrow. The cells composing it do not 
stain darkly. They are small, somewhat flattened epithelial 
cells, each with a distinct spherical nucleus. After fusion 
to form a common channel the cells become more rounded 
and thicker. There is a slight dilatation of the common 
duct just before reaching the labium. Finally, passing 
below the hypopharynx, the duct opens between the latter 
and the labium. 

The form of salivary gland here described is the simplest 
met with, and it may be mentioned that even in Hemerobins 
stigma I have seen a three-branched salivary gland. ’ The 
salivary glands of Chrysopa are of similar plan to those of 
Hemerobins, but are of greater complexity. Many modifica¬ 
tions of detail occur, some of which have previously been 
described (93). The primitive form is probably near 
that described above for Hemerobins stigma. Similarly in 
Raphidia we find merely two simple recurrent, tube-like 
salivary glands. 

In Chrysopa the glandular portion of the salivary organ 
is divided into six or more diverticula. These lie inter- 
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mingled dorsally in the fore part of the prothorax. The 
six diverticula, which may be simple or branched, long 
or short, are divided more or less into two groups of three 
diverticula each. This is the simplest form seen in Chryso- 
pidae. The cells composing the glandular diverticula 
are columnar, and their cytoplasm stains deeply with haema- 
toxylin. Running posteriorly from each of the two 
salivary glands is a wide duct. This travels as far back 
as the hind part of the prothorax, and it then turns forward 
along the side of the oesophagus. This part of each duct 
is still wider and might be considered as a reservoir. These 
two wide ducts, then, lie on either side of the oesophagus, 
and run forward to the head. Here they pass below the 
oesophagus and unite to form a single duct. This dilates 
once, and then runs below the hypopharynx, where it 
opens, as seen in Henierobius stigma. The cells composing 
the duct portion of the salivary glands are peculiar in pos¬ 
sessing spine-like processes which project into the lumen. 
Each cell is about equally deep as its diameter. The 
cytoplasm does not stain deeply, but is quite normal in 
reaction. There is a distinct spherical nucleus, and from 
each cell projects a spine-like process already mentioned. 

Further cytological details are given by Sulc (71). 

Comparison of Digestive System with Other Forms. 

The account which has been given of the digestive 
system for Heinerobnis is in general true for most of the 
other Neuroptera, with the exception of the Conioptery- 
gidae, which have only six Malpighian tubes. 

The Mecopterous alimentary canal differs from that 
of Neuroptera mainly in the absence of a food reservoir, 
in the presence of a much more highly developed gizzard, 
wdth long spines projecting into the interior, as is also seen 
in the Siphonaptera, and lastly in the presence of only 
six Malpighian tubes, which are not looped or specialised 
in any way. 

The order Megaloptera contains two dissimilar families, 
the Sialidae and Raphidiidae, which Handlirsch (38) 
may be correct in regarding as separate orders. Both 
agree in the possession of six Malpighian tubes and a food 
reservoir is present in both Sialis and Raphidia, but other¬ 
wise they differ in several respects. In Raphidta four 
of the six Malpighian tubes are looped distally to the hind- 
gut. This character recalls the Neuroptera, and especially 
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the Coniopterygidae which have the same number of Mal¬ 
pighian tubes. The salivary glands of Raphidia also 
are simple tubes, as primarily in Neuroptera, whereas those 
of Sialis are swollen, and fusiform distally. 

Within the Neuroptera proper there is little variation. 
A food reservoir is always present. A gizzard is more or 
less developed, but never strongly. In Nemoptera^ accord¬ 
ing to Dufour (26) it is absent, but I rather expect it is 
poorly developed. The Malpighian tubes are eight in 
number, except in Coniopterygidae, and six of them are 
as a rule loosely attached posteriorly to the hind-gut. 
The Malpighian tubes are generally colourless, but in 
Sisyridae and Osmylidae, for their posterior two-thirds, 
they are pigmented brown, as also in Raphidia of the 
Megaloptera. 

The only variants from the otherwise uniform Neuroptera, 
as at present known, are the Coniopterygidae, which differ 
in possessing only six Malpighian tubes, of which four are 
generally looped distally to the hind-gut. Not only do 
the Malpighian tubes differ in number, but also, in the 
larva, as has been seen, their histological structure is quite 
different from the characteristic form of the Neuroptera. 
It would be interesting to examine the internal anatomy 
of Ithone, 

Reproductive Organs, 

1. Male, The testes lie about the middle of the abdomen 
dorsally, each enveloped in a yellow scrotum. Primarily 
they were no doubt paired, and this state is seen in the 
Megaloptera and Mecoptera, but in two families at least, 
Osmylidae and Sisyridae, the testes are fused and surrounded 
by a common scrotum. In shape each testis is commonly 
oval, but, as has already been shown (93), even within the 
one genus Chrysopa there is considerable variation, both 
in the form of the testis and in the point of origin of the 
vas efferens, whether anteriorly or posteriorly. Therefore, 
I think we can attach little importance in classification 
to the structure of these organs. It may be mentioned 
that in some species the testis is spirally twisted. This 
occurs in such widely separated families as the Chrysopidae 
and Myrmeleonidae. From each testis a vas efferens runs 
ventrally to the vesiculae seminales, entering these, as a rule, 
posteriorly. 

The vesiculae seminales lie in the posterior third of the 
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abdomen, ventrally. They are large organs, distinctly 
divided longitudinally in the middle, and more or less 
further divided into chambers or lobes. It is here that the 
albuminous matter is secreted round the bundles of sperma¬ 
tozoa from the testes, and thus the spermatophores are 
formed. The cells secreting the albuminous matter com¬ 
pose the greater part of the walls of the seminal vesicles. 
They are columnar and densely packed together. 

From the hind part of the vesiculae seminales an unpaired 
ductus ejaculatorius is given off. This frequently leaves 
ventrally, but sometimes {Hemerohi\is, etc.) more or less 
dorsally. There is no true penis, except in Coniopterygidae, 
The ductus ejaculatorius leads out between the two gono- 
pophyses, and is scarcely chitinised. 

The male reproductive system can hardly be said to 
differ in any essentials from that of the Megaloptera, 
but from the Mecoptera it is fairly distinct. The variations 
in form of the testes and vesiculae seminales do not appear 
to be even of generic importance in many cases. 

It may be added that spermatophores seem to be a 
characteristic of the order Neuroptera, and although such 
are not always easily detected, I believe them to be always 
present, except possibly in Coniopterygidae. In most 
Neuroptera they are probably small, and as in Trichoptera 
and Lepidoptera they pass completely into the body of 
the female, but in some genera there still remains a large 
external spemiatophore. This is best seen in Osmylus, 
as has been shown (93). A smaller spermatophore is found 
in Sisyra. In Nothochrysa^ after pairing, the female 
carries a spermatophore-like mass on abdominal tergites 
six and seven. This I believe to be truly a spermatophore. 
In those forms such as Osmylxis and Stsyra, in which the 
females carry a large external spermatophore, it is quite 
clear that the quantity of spermatozoa supplied to the female 
is in excess of requirements, as evidenced by the female 
eating the spermatophore, or in other ways removing it. 
My own theory is that enough spermatozoa pass into the 
spermatheca very quickly, and that the external sperma¬ 
tophore merely represents the excess. Dissection, shortly 
after pairing, certainly appears to confirm the suggestion. 
This wasteful method is not unknown in other less highly 
specialised insects, e,g, the Gryllidae, where we also find 
that the female devours the external spermatophore. 
Regarding, then, the spermatophore-like mass of Nothochrysa 
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in this light, I think it is highly probable that instead of 
leaving the spermatophore attached to the extremity of the 
body of the female, in Nothochrysa the male deposits the 
excess upon her back. This then remains as a permanent 
‘‘ brand ’'upon the impregnated female, and I imagine that 
other males are thereby repelled, since in no specimen have I 
ever seen two of these white spermatophore-like masses. 
On the other hand, the mass may be a specially secreted 
composition, cp. Parnassius (Lepidoptera). 

The male reproductive organs of the adult Coniopterygid 
differ entirely from those of the other Neuroptera. There 
is merely a ventral, oval receptacle, which is filled with 
spermatozoa, and from which there leads back to the penis 
a wide ductus ejaculatorius. This single-chambered recep¬ 
tacle, containing spermatozoa represents the vesiculae 
seminales, the testes having ceased to function when the 
imaginal state has been reached. No albuminous material 
is secreted by the vesiculae seminales to bind the sperma¬ 
tozoa together as a spermatophore. This is evidently 
rendered unnecessary owing to the presence of a penis 
in many Coniopterygids. The wide ductus ejaculatorius 
is well provided with external sphincter muscles, and it 
leads to the penis. In Coniopteryx and some other genera 
this is a long, funnel-shaped chitinous structure fitting 
over the end of the ductus ejaculatorius, and lying between 
the two gonopophyses. Muscles are attached to its internal 
portion, and these are then fastened to the body wall near 
the apex of the abdomen, so that by their contraction the 
penis is extended. Quite enough has been said to indicate 
the main differences in the genital system of Conioptery- 
gidae from all other Neuroptera that I have observed. 
It is hoped to render these observations more complete 
when further material can be examined, especially of the 
pupa and of the Aleuropteryginae. 

2. Female, The ovaries run from the dorsal region 
of the first abdominal segment posteriorly, lying one on 
either side of the alimentary canal. In Coniopterygidae 
they commence in the metathorax. Each ovary consists 
of from eight to twelve ovarioles, these being meroistic 
and polytrophic. As a rule the number of egg-tubes 
appears to be about ten, but variations on either side of 
this number occur. The ovarioles of each side lead into 
a short oviduct, and the two latter run together ventrally 
to the hind-gut in the middle line to form a common 
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vagina. Opening into the vagina may be two accessory 
glands. These vary considerably both in form and size, 
even within one and the same family. They are most 
strongly developed in Nothochrysa. I have no idea as 
to their function, but they contain a viscous colourless 
fluid. Sometimes they are absent. The spermatheca is 
unpaired. It lies attached to the dorsal wall of the vagina 
at or near the region of fusion of the two oviducts. It 
is spherical or oval in shape, as a rule, and its walls are 
chitinised. Posteriorly an irregular duct runs back to enter 
the vagina. 

Cement glands are present in the female. These are 
variously formed. They are paired, and enter the vaginal 
chamber at the outlet of the vagina proper. Primarily 
they secrete cement, but the actual use to which this cement 
is put varies. Only one gland is as a rule fully developed, 
and I have never seen an example with both glands equally 
developed. The actively secreting gland is a sac, some¬ 
times with diverticula, and with a wall composed of colunmar 
cells. The nucleus of these cells is often difficult to detect 
when the cytoplasm stains darkly, but it is small and 
subspherical. The cement secreted may be drawn out 
in the form o^ eggstalks, or still more ffiiely in the form 
of silk, as in Sisyra^ this being used to cover the eggs. No 
silk-gland structure or ramified nucleus can, however, 
be seen in Sisyra. The lumen of the cement gland distends 
with the colourless fluid cement which is secreted by the 
cells surroimding the cavity. By a short duct the cement 
gland leads out to the chamber into which the vagina also 
opens. Possibly this is to be regarded as part of the vagina, 
and previously it was considered (93) as the expanded 
vaginal orifice, but in Chrysopa, which has to draw out a 
thread of cement, there is a short hairy lip antero-ventrally 
to the cement-gland aperture, separating off the vaginal 
opening in front; and the general appearance favours 
consideration of the vagina and cement glands as opening 
separately into a common chamber. In Sisyra again 
the aperture of the cement gland may best be said to open 
behind the true vagina. 

In general, the reproductive organs of all Neuroptera 
follow the plan given above. It is impossible for me to 
give a complete comparative account, as I have not been 
able to obtain fresh material of a sufficient number of types. 
Therefore, for the present a short description is offered, 
TRANS. ENT. SOO. L0ND.1924. —^PARTS III, IV. (PEB. '25.) D B 
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which is more or less applicable to all the forms seen. 
In detail there is a great deal of modification and variation 
even among closely allied species. Some of the forms of 
testis foimd in Chrysopa alone, which shows a wide range 
of variation within the single genus, have already been 
listed (93). Therefore, from the point of view of this 
paper it does not seem to be advisable to describe these 
variations in detail, which would appear to have uncertain 
significance. 

The male reproductive system of Neuroptera differs very 
little from that of the Megaloptera in general plan, but 
much from that of the Mecoptera, where we see a more 
simplified system in the vesiculae seminales, the ducts 
from which remain separate for some distance, before 
uniting as a single ductus ejaculatorius. 

The female genital system is uniform in possessing 
polytrophic meroistic ovarioles, but in accessory glands 
much variation is seen. In the Megaloptera, Eaphidiidae, 
the ovaries are likewise meroistic and polytrophic, but in 
Sialidae they are acrotrophic. Also, in Mecoptera, the 
ovaries are panoistic. Here again therefore, as seen in 
some other structures, the Eaphidiidae approach nearer 
to the Neuroptera than do the Sialidae. 

Miscellaneous Glands, 

These it is hoped to deal with in a further paper, as 
they have little bearing on the present one, though they 
are of considerable interest. The main forms will .only 
be briefly mentioned. 

Sunk Glands, —Stink glands are met with in the Chryso- 
pidae, and also in the Myrmeleonidae. Only the former 
have been worked out. McDunnough (54) was the first 
to show that these glands, in Chrysopa^ were situated in 
the prothorax. Their histological structure has been fully 
investigated by Sulc (71). 

Eversihle Scent Glands are present in the male of Osmylus 
and serve to attract the opposite sex, as already described 
(93).' Their structure and mechanism is very peculiar, 
and at present I do not imderstand them, but paucity of 
material has prevented me from examining properly feed 
tissues. 

Wax Glands are peculiar to the Coniopterygidae. 
Previous to my note (92) the opinion seems to have pre¬ 
vailed that the wax was secreted by or upon the wings 
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direct. The fact is, however, that the wax is extruded from 
glands which are composed of modified hypodermal cells. 
They are remarkably similar to the wax glands of Coccidae. 

Each gland (Fig. 37) consists of a group of three or four 
cells and a darkly staining cap cell situated more internally 
to the others, i,e. at the apex of the cell mass. The cap 
cell is small, and its cytoplasm stains deeply with haema- 
toxylin. Its nucleus is similar to that of the other cells 
of the gland. The remaining cells form a variously shaped 
mass round a central duct. The outline of these cells 
is irregular, and their cell walls are indistinct. The nucleus 
is not always conspicuous, but is subspherical, with sparse 
chromatin granules. The cytoplasm reacts normally to 
stains. It is not vacuolate, but slightly granular. Ill- 
defined ducteoles lead into the main duct enclosed within 
these cells. The actual duct is short, and runs directly 
to the exterior, opening through a slight papilla jset in a 
concavity of the integument. The papilla has a short 
chitinous inner tube, as in Dactylopius and other Coccidae. 
The wax secreted by each gland forms a segment of a spiral, 
usually breaking up into short fragments. 

Wax glands are grouped in various areas upon the 
body (93), but mainly on the abdomen. They commence 
secreting shortly after emergence from the pupa, and con¬ 
tinue to do so, to a less extent, throughout the greater part 
of life. The wax secreted is scraped off the body and rubbed 
over the wings by the hind femora of the insect by several 
successive movements, as in Aleurodidae. 

In Aleuropteryginae there are paired, evaginable ventral 
sacs, which I have yet to investigate; they may be repug- 
natorial glands. 

Nervous System. 

The nervous system primarily consists of a brain, or 
supra-oesophageal ganglion, innervating the eyes and 
i^ntennae, and connected by two oesophageal commissures 
to the sub-oesophageal ganglion which gives off nerves 
to the mouth-parts. The brain is much more highly 
developed than in the larva, and shows distinct division 
into neuromeres. There are three large thoracic ganglia, 
of which the meso- and metathoracic are the largest, since 
they innervate wings and legs. The abdominal nerve 
chain never includes more t^an eight ganglia, usually only 
seven, and these are often more concentrated than in the 
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larva, though sometimes {M 3 rrmeleonidae) more widely 
spread apart. Variations in degree of concentration 
occur even within one family. In Ghrysopa and Hemerobius 
there are generally seven abdominal ganglia, the eighth 
ganglion of the larva being now fused with the seventh. 
The distance between ultimate and penultimate ganglia 
is always less than that between other ganglia. A pair 
of commissures connect between each of all the ganglia. 

In the more highly specialised families, such as Coni- 
opterygidae and many Myrmeleonoid forms concentration 
of ganglia is commoner. In Nemoptera Dufour (26) states 
that there is no abdominal nerve chain. From my examina¬ 
tion of the larva of Pterocroce I can well imagine that 
possibly the nerve chain seen in the imago appears as one 
nerve, due to further coalescence of ganglia. 

Coniopterygidae (of which I have examined both Con- 
wentzia and Coniopteryx as imagines) have one ganglion 
less than in the larval state. Thus there are now only 
two abdominal ganglia lying within the small first abdominal 
segment. These two ganglia are quite distinct from one 
another and the manner of concentration seen in the Coni¬ 
opterygidae is not similar to that of the Mjnrmeleonoid 
families, where the majority of the abdominal ganglia 
are retained, and merely pushed closer together, not fused 
from the posterior extremity forwards. 

The number of abdominal ganglia in both Megaloptera 
and Mecoptera is seven, as far as I have seen. 

CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT FROM THE FORE¬ 
GOING STUDY. 

We are now in a better position to consider the possible 
phylogenetic relationships of the families of Neuroptera, 
from the evidence of the early stages, and anatomy. The 
phylogeny of Neuroptera has already been discussed notably 
by HandUrsch (37 and 38) from Palaeontological evidence, 
by Tillyard {76 to 81, etc.) from the external morphology, 
mainly wing-venation, of both fossil and recent forms, 
and to some extent by Comstock (12) on the evidence of 
wing-venation. Other authors have included the Neuro¬ 
ptera in their disciBBsions upon the phylogeny of Insectan 
orders. The consideration of widest scope h^ been givm 
by Tillyard, but it still appears to me that some further 
light may be thrown upon the subject by an examination 
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of the early stages, and some features of the internal 
anatomy, to whioh little or no attention has been paid by 
any of these authors. I do not in any way aim at destructive 
criticism, since I realise the many pitfalls which beset the 
imwary speculator. 

Although the fossil record of the Neuroptera may be 
considered fairly complete as such, yet the earliest Neuro- 
pterous fossils are often quite Wghly specialised. The 
family Prohemerobiidae, from which it is generally thought 
that the present-day Neuroptera arose, is seen to include 
a somewhat heterogeneous group of insects, and many 
of these seem to have been already highly evolved. The 
much-specialised type of venation of the present Psycho- 
psidae is but little different in the Triassic Archepsychopsy 
so that we may well assume a similar life-history to that 
of present-day Psychopsidae. If this be the case, we have 
evidently to go much further back than the Prohemero¬ 
biidae, as known, for the first Neuroptera. 

Venational characters are mainly relied upon in classi¬ 
fication of the Neuroptera, and no doubt they afford a 
valuable guide, but a simple system of wing-venation is 
often secondary, as I have not the slightest doubt is the case 
in the Sis)nridae and some other families. It is clear that 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion we must sift all the 
evidence carefully, and this is by no means easy in the 
present state of our knowledge. I shall therefore merely 
offer some suggestions, gathered from the present survey, 
which may prove of greater or less importance, as the future 
will show. 

Handlirsch (38) gives the following phylogenetic tree 
of the Neuroptera (see p. 396), which to a large extent 
explains itself. 

Tillyard (74) remarks that the only true allies of the 
Hemerobiidae are the Ithonidae and the Dilaridae. He 
suggests placing them in one sub-order, the Hemerobioptera, 
as they have a single phyletic line of descent. The rest of the 
Neuroptera he says belong to an Osmyloid stock, and he sug¬ 
gests the name Osmyloptera to include them all. This 
seems quite possible, but I must confess that I do not like 
the separation of the Hemerobiidae in a distinct sub-order 
from the rest of the Neuroptera. The characters of the 
larvae surely suggest afl&nity with both the Polystoe- 
chotidae and the Chrysopidae, and this suggestion is not 
contradicted by venational characters. 
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In a later paper (80) Dr. Tillyard divides the Neuroptera 
into two main groups, according to whether microtricUa 
are present or not upon the wings. No doubt he does not 
mean this to be a sharp division, but again I do not think 
the separation of families is quite natural. 



Fig. 1. 


The Ithonidae appear to be quite isolated, and I fully 
agree with Dr. Tillyard’s suggestion (85) to place them in 
a separate super-fatmily the Ithonoidea. They undoubtedly 
arose very far back from the ancient Prohemerobiid stem, 
shortly after the splitting off from the Megalopterous 
branch. The moutn-parts of the larva are typically 
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Neuropterous, mandibles and maxillae being combined 
for piercing and sucking, but they are of very simple pattern. 
The larva is clearly specialised in its terrestrial, burrowing 
habits. The Melolonthoid shape and absence of eyes, 
besides other peculiarities, are no doubt correlated with 
the habit of life. The imago shows evident afi&nities 
with the Megaloptera, and also possibly with the primitive 
Lepidoptera, Hepialidae. 

The Coniopterygidae next appear to me to require 
separation, and a super-family Coniopterygoidea might 
be suggested to receive them. This family has been 
regarded as an extremely reduced remnant of Sisyrid 
a&iities (74). I do not hold with this opinion. My 
impression is that the Coniopterygidae arose and specialised 
very early from the Megaloptero-Neuropteran stem. 
Thus we find that they still retain a distinct projecting 
labrum and six Malpighian tubes in the larva. The well- 
developed labrum was a necessity when the masticatory 
habit of feeding existed, and as does now exist in the 
Megaloptera. Present-day Megalopterous larvae have a 
distinct labrum, well seen in Stalls, When the Neuropterous 
method of feeding, by piercing and sucking, was evolved, 
the labrum disappeared, as it was no longer required. 
In fact it would rather be an encumbrance. The only 
other family retaining a projecting labrum in the larva 
is the archaic Psychopsidae. As regards the number 
of Malpighian tubes, we find six alone present in Coni¬ 
opterygidae, as seen in Megaloptera, whereas all other 
Neuroptera have eight of these vessels. Although it may 
not be of much imjxirtance, I would also point out that 
contrary to all other Neuroptera observed, the nuclei 
of the Malpighian tubes do not assume a ramified structure 
when secreting silk. Other characters of minor importance 
might be mentioned. 

The Coniopterygidae are specialised, differently from 
all other Neuroptera, in their reduced wing-venation 
(retaining, however, the ancient forked subcosta, which 
is also found in Megaloptera, but no other Neuroptera), 
in their possession of peculiar wax glands, and in the state 
of the reproductive system, i,e, no testis in male imago, 
a true penis, and consequently no spermatophore. In 
the absence of a functional testis, when adult, they resemble 
many other insects, but the genitalia give every evidence 
of having been long specialised, particularly the male 
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genitalia of Alenropteryginae. Wax glands similar to 
those of Coniopterygidae are also found in the Aleurodidae, 
but this resemblance must, I think, be attributed entirely 
to convergence. Dr. Tillyard (74) mentions that the wings 
of Coniopterygidae resemble those of some primitive 
Lepidoptera, Micropterygidae, in certain respects, this 
he seems to regard as indicative of distant afl&nity. 

Enough has been said to show that the Coniopterygidae 
early left the main Neuropterous stock, and specialised 
along lines of their own. They have not been reduced 
from such forms as the Sisyridae, which are an end in them¬ 
selves. 

Now follow certain families which seem to be interrelated 
in many respects, but which differ markedly among them¬ 
selves in others. They may best be said to have been 
derived from a Prohemerobiid stock which combined the 
characters of Hemerobiidae, Berothidae and Osmylidae, 
but such a combination will not satisfy all requirements. 
It is therefore proposed to deal with each family separately, 
and to mention its apparent aflSnities from the evidence 
available. The ancestral larva of all these forms probably 
possessed almost straight, short jaws. 

The Polystoechotidae are a remnant of the old Hemeto- 
bioid stock. The larva seems to come nearer to the pre¬ 
sumed archetype of Neuropterous larvae than any other 
existing form. From it may easily be derived the Osmyloid 
series which took to aquatic or semi-aquatic life, the 
Berothid-Mantispid forms and the Hemerobiiform series. 
Examining the imagines we encounter difficulties. 

The Hemerobiidae are still fairly simple structurally. 
They probably arose early from the Prohemerobiidae. 
On the one hand they show affinity with the Polystoe¬ 
chotidae, while on the other they seem to be related to 
the more highly specialised Chrysopidae. The trumpet¬ 
shaped empodium in the first instar I consider to be 
indicative of relationship with the Chrysopidae and 
Psychopsidae; it is now retained as a relic from a common 
ancestor. The Polystoechotid larva, of course, has this 
form of empodium less developed. 

The Chrysopidae no doubt evolved from the fossil 
Mesochrysopidae. They show some affinity with the 
Hemerobiidae in their larval stage, but their nearest 
relatives appear to be the Apochrysidae. The last family 
is not well known, and I have been able to examine very 
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little material. The larva has not yet been described. 
Probably Handlirsch is correct in deriving them from the 
Mesochrysopidae, but Comstock (12) considers them to be 
of M 3 nmeleonid aflSnities. Both opinions may be correct 
if, as I am inclined to believe, the Myrmeleonoid families 
are related to the Chrysopid group through an ancestral 
Psychopsid form (N.B. Larvae). 

The Psychopsidae have changed little since the first 
appearance of similar forms, Archepsychops and Proto- 
psychops, in the Trias. We may therefore reasonably 
expect them to have retained characters common to many 
Prohemerobiid forms. The larva of Psychopsis certainly 
shows affinity with the Chrysopid group, by the shape 
of the empodium, and also especially with the Myrmeleonoid 
forms by its general build, and by the presence of setae 
specialised as dolichasters. The gap, therefore, between 
Apochrysidae and the Myrmeleonoid families is probably 
not as great as might at first appear. The Psychopsidae 
themselves are so highly specialised, and have been thus 
so long, that they appear to stand quite apart from other 
Neuroptera. They seem to be best assigned to a position 
intermediate between the Apochrysidae and the Myrme¬ 
leonoid families, though actually much older than either 
of these. 

Myrmeleonoidea. This super-family is a fairly homo¬ 
geneous one. It comprises f6ur highly specialised families, 
the Nymphidae, Nemopteridae, Myrmeleonidae and 
Ascalaphidae. While the group shows affinities with the 
Apochrysidae through a Psychopsid form it also, in wing- 
venation at least, seems to be derived from an Osmyloid 
stock, and especially do the Nymphidae resemble some 
Osmylidae. The former family, Nymphidae, as has long 
been thought, and which Dr. Tillyard (75) now states 
more definitely, probably gave rise to the Myrmeleonidae. 
The Ascalaphidae, through some Protascalaphine form, 
may have arisen either from the Myrmeleonidae as such, 
or from some primitive Myrmeleonid or Nymphid. It 
has not been mentioned previously that the pupa of Asca- 
laphm has short antennae without a prominent club, 
but this evidence from ontogeny may be secondary and 
not of phylogenetic significance. The Nemopteridae are 
considered by Handlirsch (38) to have come from the 
Kalligrammidae, and by Tillyard (74) as possibly from the 
Nymphidae. They are so highly specialised that it is 
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difficult to say, but they are obviously rightly included 
with the Myrmeleonoid group. 

Myiodactylus is placed by Comstock (12) in a separate 
family, the Myiodactylidae. I have only seen two speci¬ 
mens of this rare genus, and can express no definite opinion. 
Petersen (58) places Myiodactylus in the Nymphidae. 
Comstock is probably right in placing it between the 
Osmylidae and the Nymphidae, since it certainly shows 
relationships with both these families. 

The Osmylidae and Sisyridae are clearly related to the 
Berothidae, and probably all these families arose from a 
common stock with a straight-jawed larva. 

The Osmylidae show some affinity with the Nymphidae 
in wing-venation, as has been said, but in the larval state 
their nearest relatives appear to be the Berothidae, which 
themselves have specialised along different lines, or the 
Polystoechotidae which link them with the Hemerobiidae. 
The Osmylidae seek their prey in damp situations, and 
stab it with their long straight jaws. The Berothidae, 
on the other hand, at least in two species (74), live in caves 
or on rocks, probably preying upon lichen- and moss¬ 
feeding Lepidopterous larvae. This habit of life is not so 
very different from that of Osmylus, The Sisyridae I 
believe to have been derived from Osmyloid ancestors, 
which took to deeper water as larvae, and then to preying 
upon freshwater sponges. Correlated with this habit the 
larva developed longer jaws, abdominal tracheal gills, 
and it lost its labial palpi. The common features of both 
Osmylidae and Sisyridae which have been recorded from 
no other families are, briefly, similar first-instar larvae, 
and in the imago, brown-pigmented Malpighian tubes, 
and fused testes in the male. I do not suggest that any 
great importance should be attached to these characters, 
and especially not to the last two, but they are at least 
interesting as coincidences. 

There remain now two families to be noticed, the 
Dilaridae and the Mantispidae. I believe both are allied 
to the Berothidae. The life-history of the Dilaridae 
is not yet known; the Mantispidae are parasitic as larvae. 
In Dilaridae the female has a long ovipositor, as in Raphi- 
diidae. Be it also mentioned that in Symphrasis of the 
Mantispidae the female possesses a similar ovipositor. 
The first-instar Mantispid larva is similar to that of the 
Berothidae, as has been pointed out, and the manner of 
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egg-laying upon stalks is similar. I am inclined to regard 
the Mantispidae as derived from a Berothid stock, but they 
are very highly specialised, both as larva and imago. In 
manner of egg-laying, the Chrysopidae bear some resem¬ 
blance to the Mantispidae; and the adult Mantispid is 



in some ways similar to the Raphidiidae. The Raphidiidae 
doubtless are nearer related to the Neuroptera than is 
generally suspected, as has been shown by the internal 
anatomy of both larva and imago. External features 
such as the wing-venation and the ovipositor support 
this view. 

The Dilaridae I should expect to be nearest related to 
the Berothidae, from the structure of the imago. The 
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laxva may be similar to that of the Berotibidae, but we 
must await evidence. In the meantime a position near 
the Berothidae seems most suitable. 

From the data offered in this paper, it would seem best 
to represent the evolution and interrelationships of the 
Neuroptera somewhat as in text-figs. 2. 

It should be noted that the Osmyloid branch is not so 
widely separated from the M 3 rrmeleonoid branch as here 
shown, but a tree cannot be constructed in three dimensions 
on paper. 

The main groups seemingly indicated are as follows. 
These might be regarded as super-families. 


1. Ithonoidea : With a straight-jawed, burrowing 

larva of specialised Melolonthoid form. Imago 
peculiar, with Megalopteran affinities. 

Ithonidae. 

2. CONIOPTERYGOIDEA : With a straight-jawed larva, 

having a well-developed labrum. Imago highly 
specialised and peculiar, with reduced wing- 
venation and waxy powder covering body. (N.B. 
also male genitalia.) Internal anatomy of botdi 
larva and imago unique among Neuroptera. Six 
Malpighian tubes, few abdominal nerve ganglia, 
male imago without functional testis. 
Coniopterygidae. 

3. OsMYLOiBEA : With a straight-jawed larva, variously 

specialised. Further knowledge may reveal a 
series to exist through Osmylidae, Myiodactylidae, 
Nymphidae to Myrmeleonoid group. 

Dilaridae. 

Berothidae. 



Sisyridae, 

Myiodactylidae. 

4. Hembrobioidba : With a curved-jawed larva, leading 
through an ancestral Psychopsid-like larval type 
to Myrmeleonoid group. 

Pclystoechotidae. 

Hemerobiidae. 

Chrysopidae. 

Apochrysidae. 
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Psychopsidae* Very archaic, yet much specialised. 
Possessing some characters of several difEerent 
groups. 

6, Myrmeleonoidea : Very homogeneous, but Nemo- 
pteridae peculiar. Larva generally with toothed 
jaws and with body bearing dolichasterine macro- 
trichia, at least on clypeal lobes in first instar if 
in no other part of the body. 

Nymphidae, 

Nemoperidae. 

Myrmeleonidae. 

Ascalaphidae. 

It may be urged that the foregoing argument takes 
insufficient account of Palaeontological and wing-venational 
evidence. These aspects have been much dwelt upon by 
previous authors. It has therefore been my present 
endeavour to bring together additional facts, and to view 
the problem in a new light, without disregarding the views 
of earlier workers. 

With reference to paleaontological findings, it is well 
known that such data, as all other, may at times be mis¬ 
leading. If fossils of a particular form have not been found 
it merely shows that, if existent, the habits, environment, 
structure, etc., of this form were not such as to favour 
fossilisation. On the other hand, when insects of a par¬ 
ticular family are found in older rocks than those of any 
other family in the same order it does not mean to say 
that the insects found in the oldest strata are necessarily 
more ancient types than many fossilised at a later date, 
and certainly one is not justified in assuming them as ances¬ 
tral to present-day forms. 

The study of wing-venation has been carried far by many 
competent investigators, and their deductions as to phy- 
logeny and interrelationships of Neuropterous insects are 
most valuable. Nevertheless, one ought not to lose sight 
of the fact that the most obvious explanation is not neces¬ 
sarily the true one. 

An attempt has here been made, therefore, to present 
data which have hitherto been largely neglected. The 
relative importance of the characters emphasised can only 
be settled by further research. No aspiration is made to 
finality, the main objective being the statement of an 
alternative point of view. 
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Explanation of Plates XXXIX-XLIV. 


PLATE XXXIX. 

Fig. 1. Nemoptem hipenms Dl., empty eggshell, x 42. 

2. „ „ egg-breaker. X 325. 

3. „ „ underside of head of first-instar 

larva, x 100. 

4. „ „ first-instar larva, x 24. 

5. Polystoechotes punctatus F., head of first-instar larva. X 67. 

6. Guer., head of larva, ventral. X 11. 

7. Calopleron larva, head, dorsal. X 19. ^ 

8. „ „ „ lateral. X 19. 

PLATE XL. 

9. Ascalaphus, fijst-instar larva, head and prothorax. 

10. Croce filtpennis Westw., full-fed larva, head and prothorax. 

11. Hemerobius luiescens F., third-instar larva, head, dorsal. 

X 42. 

12. Chrysopa alba L., third-instar larva, head, dorsal. X 42, 

13. Osmylus chrysops L., third-instar larva, head, ventral. 

xe4. 
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PLATE XLL 

Pro. 14. Semidalis aleurodiforms Steph., first-instar larva, leg. 
X 162. 

16. Sympherohius inconspicmis McL., first-instar larva, leg. 
X 162. 

16. Chrysopa vulgaris Schn., first-instar larva, tarsus. X 162. 

17. Pdy^oechotes punctatus F., first-instar larva, leg. X 162. 

18. Chrysopa alba L., third-instar larva, tarsus, x 162. 

19. Osmylus chrysops L., first-instar larva, tarsus, x 162. 

PLATE XLII. 

20 {a to t). Scales of Ascalaphid larva from Nyasaland 

(? Tmesibasis), x 100. 

21. Conwentzia psociformis Curt., third-instar larva, transverse 

section of jaws about middle. X 42. 

22. Hemerobius stigma Steph., second-instar larva, T.S. jaws 

about middle, x 100. 

23. Hemerobius stigma Steph., second-instar larva, T.S. at 

bases of jaws, x 100. 

24. Pterocroce storeyi Withyc., second-instar larva, longitudinal 

section of head. X 100. 

25. Hemerobius stigma Steph., third-instar larva, longitudinal 

section of head. X 100. 

PLATE XLIII. 

26. Palpares libelluloides L., Malpighian tubes secreting silk, 

third-instar larva, x 100. 

27. Hemerobius stigma Steph., Malpighian tubes secreting silk, 

third-instar larva, longitudinal section, x 260. 

28. CmwerUzia psociformis Curt., Malpighian tubes of third- 

instar larva secreting silk, first stage, x 260. 

29. Conwentzia psociformis Curt., Malpighian tubes of third- 

instar larva secreting silk, second stage, x 250. 

30. Conwentzia psociformis Curt., Malpighian tubes of third- 

instar larva secreting silk, last stage, lumen full of silk. 
X 260. 

31. ConwerUzia psociformis Curt., longitudinal section of 

mesenteron wall of third-instar larva, actively secreting. 
Note abstriction of balls of secretion, x 260. 

32. ConmrUzia psociformis Curt., longitudinal section of 

mesenteron wall of third-instar larva, resting condition. 
X 260. 
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PLATE XLIV. 

Fia.33. Hemerohius stigma Steph., imago, longitudinal section of 
head and prothorax, X 42. 

34. Hemerobitts stigma Steph., imago, longitudinal section of 

food reservoir wall, x 900. 

35. Hemerobins stigma Steph., imago, longitudinal section of 

mesenteron wall showing nest of cells, x 250. 

36. Hemerohius stigma Steph., imago, rectal gland in (a) 

transverse section, (6) longitudmal section, x 250. 

37. Conmntzia paociformis Curt., imago, longitudinal section 

of wax glands, x 600. 


Abbreviations. 


ant. Antenna. 

hrti. Brain, supra-oesophageal 
ganglion, 
c. Clypeus, 
cd. Cardo. 
cm. Circular muscle. 
epe. Cap cell, 
cs. Coronal sutum. 
emp, Empodium. 
fp. Frontal pit. 
fs. Frontal sutui-e. 
g, ,Gena. 
gr, Gular region. 
int, Intima, striated hem. 

Ihm, Labium. 

Ihr, Labrum. 

Im, Longitudinal muscle. 

Ip, Labial palpus. 


m. Mentum. 
md. Mandible. 
mu8. Muscle, 
mx. Maxilla. 

mxp. Maxillary jialpus. 

n. Nucleus. 

lie. Nest of colls. 

oes. Oesophagus. 

ov. Oesophageal valve. 

ph. Pharynx. 

pp. Papilla of labrum. 

sd. Salivary duct. 

sg. Salivary glands, 

sog. Sub-oesophageal ganglion. 

st. Stipes. 

U, Transverse bar of tentorium. 
vac. Vacuole, 
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XVI. New species and subspecies of Trinidad Rhopalocera 
and Heterocera. By W. J. Kaye. 

[Read November 5th, 1924.] 

Plate XLV. 

Family DANAIDAE. 

Subfamily ITHOMIINAE. 

Melinaea mneme sola s.sp. nov. 

Melinaea tachypetis Kaye (nec Feld.), Trans. Ent. Soc. 
Lond. 1904, p. 163; Cat. Lep. Trin. Ehop. in Mem. 
Uept. Agric., 1921, p. 16, PI. 1, f. 5. 

Much more like M, mnone imitata (= tachypetis Feld.) 
than M, mneme hlis the Venezuelan race, and also like 
typical Mel. mneme of the barred form ab. mauensis Wey. 
from British Guiana. 

A strongly marked island form in which the yellow discal 
band is very narrow and imdivided and the apical yellow 
spots are small. A small yellow spot at tornus. In size 
like typical mneme from Guiana, and considerably smaller 
than imttata from Central America. Hind-wing as in 
M. imitata, but rather shorter. 

Habitat. Trinidad, in the south, where it is rare and 
solitary and quite in marked distinction to the great 
abundance of M. mneme mneme in British Guiana. 

Family HELICONIDAE. 

Heliconius Wallace! latus s.sp. nov. 

An island form with the band of the typical tvallacei 
outline, but considerably broader, especially in the middle. 
A very constant island form. 

Habitat. Trinidad, widely spread, but commonest in 
the more central areas. 

Family NYMPHALIDAE. 

Adelpha melona nonsecta s.sp. nov. 

Adelpha melona Kaye, Cat. Lep. Trin. Rhop. in Mem. 
Dept. Agric., 1921, p. 39. 

TBANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS Ul, IV. (FEB. ’25.) 
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A well-marked island form in which the broad transverse 
ochre band of the fore-wing is broader and not constricted 
at vein 4 externally. Occasionally a small indentation 
present, but never as in the tjrpical Guiana form. 

Habitat, Trinidad, widely spread but decidedly rare. 

Adelpha phliassa symona s.sp. nov. 

Adelpha eubaea Kaye (nec Feld), Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 
1913, p. 556, PL XXX, fig. 1; Cat. Lep. Trin. Khop. in 
Mem. Dept. Agric., 1921, p. 39. 

An island form in which the fore-wing band is markedly 
broader. 

Habitat, Trinidad. From several places in the Northern 
Hills and also at Tabaquite, in the centre of the island. 

Chlorippi laure lauricola s.sp. nov. 

Chlorippe laure, Kaye, Cat. Lep. Trin. Rhop. in Mem. 
Dept. Agric., 1921, p. 41. 

A small distinct race with narrow fore-wing ochre band 
usually bisected in apical area in (J. 

Habitat, Trinidad. Only found in the extreme south, 
where the species is very local. 

Papilio pausanias tabaquita s.sp. nov. 

An intermediate form between P, pausanias pausanias 
and P. pausanias prasina. On the whole nearer to 
P. p. pausanias, but with less blue gloss and with a 
poorly defined grey tip to the fore-wing. Discal yellow 
patch of fore-wing as in P. p. pausanias. Hind-wing with 
a very distinct row of marginal lunular spots. 

Habitat, C. Trinidad, Tabaquite. 1$. 

Family ERYCINIDAE. 

Nymphidium strati n. sp. 

Fore-wing white with a very broad costal band slightly on its 
inner edge. A narrower outer marginal band containing an 
mdistinct row of marginal dark spots. Hind-wing white the narrow 
basal area dark brown. Outer marginal band dark brown, con¬ 
taining a row of faintly white-edged dark spots. From anal angle 
as far as vein 4 or a little beyond, a narrow dark red band within 
the dark marginal band. Abdomen with the segments black and 
edged with white. Exp. 30 mm. 
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The species strongly recalls a form of Nymphidium 
Usimon. 

HahUat. Trinidad, Port of Spain district, 1300 ft., 
16.iv.22. (F. W. Jackson.) 

Type in coll. Kaye. 

Alesa prema ab. nigra nov. 

A melanic form of this species. 

Fore>wing with all the green markings black except a pair of small 
basal green dots. A green spot within the lower part of cell and 
a similar spot below it. A few small green dashes at apex and just 
below apex. Hind-wing with all the metallic green patches black 
except for some elongated green marginal streaks and a series of 
minute green dots before margin. Thorax and abdomen with 
some small green dots. 

Habitat, Trinidad, St. Ann’s, 1000 ft. (R, Dick,) 

Symmachia urichi n. sp. 

Fore-wing reddish-brown with black markings. Three long black 
streaks from costa across cell; the third at discoceUular margined 
with broad whitish. Externally the white discoidal band is united 
with a large black area broken before apex by the ground-colour. 
Close to costa within the largo black patch are two short whitish 
spots. Apex black and a submarginal row of four or five black 
spots. Below the cell and below vein 2 are black spots, the latter 
the more conspicuous. Hind-wing reddish-brown with the apex 
black and a subterminal row of four or five black spots. Row of 
black dots below the costa in basal half. Exp. 32 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad, Northern Hills. 

Comes closest to S, arion, but from which it is quite 
distinct. 

The type was taken by Mr. F. W. Urich, and is in the 
collection of Mr. R, Dick. 

Zeonia faunus faunus ab. lamonti. 

Fore-wing typical. Hind-wing with the whole of the lobe at 
anal angle black. A small whitish mark that is present in the 
typical form just above the commencement of the “ tail ” is here 
idso discernible. 

Habitat Trinidad, Mitan, 9.ii.22. N, Lamont,) 
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Although in reality such a small difference, the entire 
suppression of the red gives the insect a markedly different 
appearance. 


Family LYCAENIDAE. 

Thecla bourkei n. sp. 

Fore-wing rather sharply triangular, blackish with the whole 
of the basal half pale slaty blue. Hind-wing above blackish with 
more than the basal half slaty blue. At anal angle a considerable 
lobe with an orange-scarlet spot at inner extremity edged above with 
whitish, which is continued as a thin Ime before the marginal black 
line. Large blackish spots within the marginal hnes between veins 
1, 2 and 2, 3. Fore-wing beneath light grey with a very slight 
purplish suffusion. A postmedial dark line edged exteriorly with 
white and deeply bent mwards after vein 2. A submargmal dark 
line elbowed near costa and then perfectly straight to mner margin. 
A marginal narrow dark shade. Hind-wing below coloured as 
fore-wing. A very waved and at vein 2 deeply angled median 
black line edged exteriorly with white. A larger yellow spot, 
containing a small black spot at its lower extremity between veins 
2 and 3, and touching on its upper edge the vavy medial line. A 
small red spot at anal angle with some yellow scalmg on its upper 
edge, and that m turn edged by a white-edged slender black line. 
Exp. 36 mm. 

Habitat “ Trinidad.” 

One $ {type) in coll. Bourke, now in the Oxford Museum. 
Family HESPERIDAE. 

Subfamily HESPEBIINAE. 

Phanus obseurior n. sp. 

Fore- and hind-wing very hke Phanus marshalli Kirby, except 
that all the transparent areas are much reduced. 

Fore-wing brown and transparent without the greenish tinge 
as found in marshalli and to a certain extent in vitreus. The base 
of the wing brown for at least 6 or 7 millimetres mwards. A long 
transparent area just below costa containing a dark brown streak 
which diagonaUy cuts into a second and third transparent patch, 
the lower of these forming a V and running parallel to inner margin. 
At tornus an irregular transparent patch and a squarish patch defin¬ 
itely separated. Four or five small subapical dots, the fourth down 
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sometimes missing. Hind-wing with a very small transparent basal 
streak definitely surrounded by the dark ground-colour. Two 
rows of small transparent spots. Exp. 64 mm. 

?. Similar to (J, except that all the transparent areas are larger 
and (what may be due to freshness only) base of wings, thorax 
and abdomen greenish. Exp. 62 mm. 

Genitalia of ^ quite different to either niarshalli or 
vvtr&as 

“ Trinidad,” type. 1$, Symonds Valley, 25.xi.20. 
{W. /. Kaye,) 

Type in coll. Kaye. 

Subfamily PAMPHILINAE, 

Tisias fulguratoldes n. sp. 

Head black with some blue-green scaling. Thorax bluish- 
green and the first two abdominal segments with some blue-green 
scaling. Fore-wing black except at base, where there are some 
long hair-like bluish scales. A largo hyaline spot withm the cell 
at end. A larger hyaline spot below it, becoming attenuated 
exteriorly along vein 2. A small hyaline spot lying close to the 
former spot and near inner margin, and a rather larger spot lying 
on the other side of the large spot and between veins 3 and 4. Hind¬ 
wing above black, with the whole of the basal half shot with blue- 
green scaling. Hind-wing below with a central white spot and two 
fairly distinct and one indistinct whitish spots in a transverse row 
half-way to margin from cell. Exp. 68 mm. 

Habitat Trinidad, St. Ann’s, 1300 ft., 15.iv.22. {Dr. 
F. W. Jackson.) 

Type in coU. Kaye. 

Thespicus submarmorata n. sp. 

Thorax and abdomen shot blue-green. Fore-wing dark brown 
with the basal third of costa ochreous. Yellowish hyahne spots at 
end of cell just beyond upper discocellular; within the cell near 
lower discocellular; below vein 2; between veins 2 and 3, where is 
placed a large irregular spot; between veins 3 and 4; three small 
costal spots in a row and two yellowish partly transparent spots 
nearer apex. Hind-wing with a series of three transverse yellowish 
spots. Fore-wing below blackish at base shading into brown with 
the apex and basal third of costa yellow ochreous. Hind-Mdng 
below ochreous with a small whitish silvery spot within the cell. 
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A large dark patch beyond and below the cell, and many crescent* 
shaped rast>coloured marks in outer area. Exp. 45 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad, St. Ann’s, 15.iv.22, 1300 ft. (Dr. 
F. W, Jackson.) 

Type in coll. Kaye, 

Euphyes estloides n. sp. 

Head light greenish-brown. Palpi very pale ochreous beneath. 
Thorax dark greenish-brown. Fore-wing dark brown with the 
central area slightly lighter and greenish-brown. A long slender 
oblique black brand from the origin of vein 3 to vein 1, Hind¬ 
wing coloured as in fore-wing except for absence of brand. The 
costa very broadly dark brown. Fore-wing beneath much paler 
than above, the base black, and hght intemervular patches diminis h, 
mg towards cell. Underside of hind-wing rather pale brown with 
indications of a series of small pale spots half-way from coll to outer 
margin. Exp. 39 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad, Ariapita Kd., 15.xi.20. {W. J. 
Kaye.) 

Comes nearest to E. veslrisy Bois., but the genitalia show 
distinct difEerences and the clasp is quite a different shape. * 

Type in coll. Kaye. 

Cymaenes sipariana sp. n. 

Head and palpi black with a few golden scales. Antennae dark 
brown with the knob black. Beneath the basal half of the knob 
is ochreous and the tip beyond the knob also ochreous. Thorax 
black. Fore-wing very dark brownish-black, darkest along the 
veins, at base and on costa. Hind-wing very dark brownish-black, 
slightly darker along costa and at outer margin. Cilia pale 
ochreous. Fore-wing below dull blackish, paler in area of tornus. 
Hind-wing below pale purplish-black, the apex black. Area of 
tomus the palest. Exp. 39 mm. 

Habitat. Tbinidad, Siparia, 2.iv.22. (F. W. Jachon.) 

Type in coll. Kaye. 

Family SYNTOMIDAE. 

Aethria laeksonl n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 6). 

Head black with metallic-green Bcaling on irons. Fatagia with 
metallio-green patches. Abdomen black with a series of dorsal 
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metaUio-green patches. Anal segment crimson. Fore-wing trans- 
parent with a nearly equal narrow black band to all margins. At 
base heavier black with metallic-green at edge of base. Discoidal 
black linear mark narrower in width than black marginal band. 
Hind-wing transparent with a rather heavy black marginal band 
narrowing greatly to anal angle. Head and thorax below black with 
no green scaling. Abdomen below with large paired white spots 
on first three segments. Exp. 30 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad, with no exact locality. {F. W. 
Jacksm.) 

Type in coll. Kaye. 

Family NOTODONTIDAE. 

Boriza eglossa n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 13.) 

Tongue very small and hardly discernible at the base of the 
palpi. Thorax dark greenish. Fore-wing pale dull greenish with 
the basal third darker, of the same colour as the thorax. A double 
wavy line bordering the basal broad band. Discoidal spot very 
inconspicuous linear, but a conspicuous black spot immediately 
below between veins 2 and 3. In discal area of wing some indis¬ 
tinct reddish marks and a series of submarginal reddish dashes 
between the veins, the latter showing rather conspicuously blackish. 
Hind-wing pearly whitish with a dark costal patch before apex 
and some dark scaling in the region of the anal angle. Abdomen 
at base dark reddish-brown, the remainder grey. Exp. 36 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad, with no exact locality. {F. W. 
Jacksm.) 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Disphragis sexnotata sp. n. (PI. XLV, fig. 10.) 

Fore-wing light brownish with some slaty-grey scaling at base. 
Costa and inner margin pale brown. A large half-eUiptical apical 
area dark chocolate-coloured in inner area, paler exteriorly. On 
right fore-wing a slender dark-scaled Ime which terminates the apical 
patch has a resemblance to a large figure 6, while on the left fore¬ 
wing the 6 is reversed. At eirtreme tip are two small dark spots. 
Hind-wing pearly grey with a small apical area, scaled with grey. 
Exp. 46 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad, Fyzabad. {R. M. Farmborough.) 

Type in coll. Mns. Oxford. 
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Himiceras jaeksoni n. sp. 

Head, thorax and palpi reddish mixed with grey. Fore-wing 
reddish with a slight purplish suffusion. An indistinct orbicular 
stigma within the cell and a still more indistinct discoidal spot. 
Inner margin broadly pinkish grey and a very broad subraarginal 
band pinkish grey, but very undecided except near costa. A double 
post-median line edging the submarginal band. Outer margin 
slightly darker and shading off towards apex and towards tomus. 
Hind-wing pearly with a pinkish tinge shading to red on outer 
margin. Fore-wing beneath pinkish with the inner margin broadly 
cream-coloured. Hind-wing below cream-coloured with the 
extremities of the veins pinkish. Abdomen beneath cream-coloured 
the last segment darker. Exp. 48 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad, Manzanilla. {F. W. Jackson.) 

Tyfe in coll. Lament. 


Family NOCTUIDAE. 

Subfamily NOCTUINAE. 

Antiblemma difflnota n. sp. 

Head, thorax and abdomen ochreous. Fore-wing pale brownish 
ochreous with two conspicuous comma-like white spots on costa 
before and just beyond middle. The ex tenor one the larger and 
entering a largo roundish-ochreous patch, which is also on costa. 
Basal line dark, very inconspicuous. Second Ime commencing as 
a slender white comma and continued as a famt brown line. A 
strong median very wavy brown line. A brown shade below large 
ochreous patch and a submargmal band of brown. Hmd-wing 
above pale brownish-ochreous with a dark irregular crescent patch in 
centre, preceded by a slender reverse crescent line. At anal angle 
three small black dots in irregular series. An indistinct marginal 
darker shade. Fore-wing below straw-coloured with a very indis¬ 
tinct discoidal black dot. Hind-wing below straw-coloured with a 
distinct black discoidal spot, followed by a slender not very distinct 
median transverse line. A badly defined darker submarginal shade. 
Exp. 38 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad. 

One type in coll. Bourke now in Mus. Oxford. 

Comes closest to Antiblemma imitans Wlk. from Hon¬ 
duras, but the present insect is much larger and paler. 
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Metalectra plperata n. sp. (FI. XLV, fig. 4.) 

Head, thorax and abdomen whitish, heavily peppered with 
blackish. Fore-wing whitish, heavily dusted with black. Before 
apex a largo dark patch on costa. A very indistinct central band 
and almost merged with the general ground-colour. A small but 
distinct black discoidal linear spot. A series of dark marginal dots. 
Hind-wing similar to fore-wing with a conspicuous dark discal spot. 
Apical area darkest and a small area at anal angle the palest. 
Marginal dots indistinct. Exp. 16 mm. 

Habitat. Tbinidad. Palmiste, 18.V.21. {N. Lamont.) 

Type in coll. Lamont. 

Lephana excisata n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 15.) 

Head hght brown. Thorax and abdomen dark chocolate-coloured. 
Fore-wing dark brownish-chocolate with a darker spot wholly within 
the cell. A reddish patch on costa one quarter from base. An 
oblique dark shade commencing near apex and finishing on inner 
margin. A rather broad margmal band. Cilia of excised apex 
very dark chocolate. Hind-wing blackish with dark ochreous 
cilia. Fore-wing below greyish-brown with the apical half of outer 
margin yellowish. Hind-wing below brownish with a shght 
yellowish tinge. Exp. 30 mm. 

Habitat Trinidad. Verdant Vale, 29.i.22. {N. Lamont.) 

Type in coll. Lamont. 

Redara tincturalis n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 14.) 

Head, collar and palpi light ochreous. Thorax pinkish-red. 
Fore-W'ing pinkish-brown with darker shades; the apex dark brown 
interiorly shaded with darker. On apical area of costa are four 
conspicuous small white points. A median pinkish band not quite 
reaching the inner margm. Ciha pale chequered with darker. 
Hind-wing dark brownish-black. Cilia darker than fore-wing, 
slightly chequered. Underside of fore-wing with some orange scaling 
at apex. Underside of hind-wing ochreous with a broad postmedian 
band filled in with orange scaling in the costal area. Exp. 26 mm. 

Habitat. Tbinidad. Palmiste, x. 21. {N. Latnmt.) 

Eucalypetra insuetalis n. sp. (FI. XLY, fig. 9.) 

Head, collar and thorax ochreous straw-coloured. Fore-wing 
ochreous straw-coloured with darker irroration. A minute but 
rather distinct dark discoidal dot. Costa narrowly reddish-ochreous 
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to beyond middle. A central darker fascia very ill defined interiorly 
but much better defined exteriorly, especially nearer inner margin, 
becoming very faint before costa, where it is angled between veins 
4 and 5. Outer margin dark reddish-ochreous. Hind-wing straw- 
coloured with dark points on the margin at termination of veins. 
Abdomen straw colour. Exp. 32 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad. Palmiste, 15.i.21 (type), 26.iii.21. 
{N. Lamont) 

Type in coll. Lamont. 

Antiblemma brassorata n. sp. 

Head missing. Fore-wing above ohvaceous-brown with three 
or four very indistinct pale costal comma-like marks, that one 
about the middle the most distinct and prominent. A badly 
defined submedian fascia most prominent from cell to inner margin. 
Marginal intra-nervular dots blackish. Hind-wing above olivaceous- 
brown and darker than the fore-wing. Marginal dots conspicuous 
blackish. Fore-wing below paler than above, olivaceous-brown, 
with a streak of grey along inner margin. Hind-wing below much 
paler than above and with a very broad transverse fascia. Exp. 
20 mm. 

Habitat Trinidad (W. J, Kaye). From the date on this 
specimen—1906—it was not taken by me. 

Type in B.M. 

Antiblemma caparata n. sp. 

Head missing. Fore-wing light reddish-brown with hght mar- 
blings. A pale submedian line and a pale postmedian line greatly 
elbowed between veins 2 and 6. A most irregular submarginal 
line commencing by being greatly curved inwards, then returmng 
to margin, where the letter W is formed, and thence gently curved 
to tomus. Some irregular spotting between the sub- and post¬ 
median bands. At the base some dark scaling. Hind-wing above 
blackish-brown, coarsely scaled. A conspicuous dark discoidal 
spot edged with whitish. A deeply curved postmedian line which 
with the submarginal line encloses a broad marginal band. Within 
this band is an irregular pattern. Cilia chequered brown and white. 
Fore-wing below light brown without markings. Hind-wing below 
blackish brown with a black discoidal spot, a pair of evenly curved 
transverse dark lines, and a broad blackish marginal band. Exp. 
26 mm. 

HiMtat. Teinidad, Caparo, x. 04. (r. Birch.) 

Type in B.M. 
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Family GEOMETEIDAE. 

Subfamily URAPTERYGINAE. 

Pyrinia chrysops n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 16.) 

Thorax and collar golden orange. Fore-wing golden orange with 
line reddish dusting. Biscoidal spot irregular dark reddish; below 
this is another similar spot in line, and on the inner margm is a very 
small spot. A short dark red apical streak, and immediately before 
apex is a semi-metalho silvery spot. A dark mdistinct curved 
band from apex to tornus and a short reddish line beyond middle 
from inner margin to vein 2. Ciha reddish. Hind-wing golden 
orange irrorated with red dots with a distinct median red line. 
A submarginal semi-silvery shade. Apex with the ciha red. The 
rest of the cilia golden yellow. Exp. 25 mm. 

Habitat, “ Trinidad.” 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Family LASIOCAMPIDAE. 

Claphe similavis n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 12.) 

Head and thorax brown mixed with black. Antennae light 
brown. Fore-wing brown mixed with black. A brown tuft of long 
hair at base. Costa from base to beyond median band broadly 
black. A transverse band clearly defined exteriorly, but merged 
considerably interiorly with black. Discoidal spot black. Follow¬ 
ing postmedian line is a series of fine whitish points. Subterinmal 
hue consisting of a row of fine black points. Cilia chequered. Hmd- 
wing with the large innei area brown. A submarginal darker line 
followed by a row of fine black points. Costa broadly black, divided 
at centre by a pale area contaimng one or two black points. 
Abdomen brown. Fore-wmg below light fawn colour with a blackish 
median line greatly curved near costa. Subterminal line faint 
blackish spotted. Hind-wing below pale fawn colour, rather paler 
than fore-wing, but similarly marked. Exp. 30 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad. San Fernando, 22.V.22. (N. 

Ldmont,) 

Type in coll. Lament. 

Family MEGALOPYGIDAE. 

Megalopyge farmbri sp. n. (PI. XLV, fig. 11.) 

Head and thorax pale brown. Abdomen dark brown. Fore- 
wing in more than half from base dark brown with darker blackish- 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924, —PARTS III, IV. (PEB. *25.) P P 
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brown on edge of costa, at base and exteriorly at end of cell, and 
thence as a greatly waved terminal line to inner margin. Within 
the cell some dark scaling. Beyond the blackish wavy terminal 
line to basal dark area is a wavy whitish line which contains two 
blackish elongated spots between respectively veins 3, 4 and 4, 5. 
A blackish apical spot on a white ground. Outer marginal area 
pale greyish-brown, paler at the veins. Hmd-wmg uniformly 
semi-transparent brown. Exp. 46 mm. 

Habitat Trinidad, San Fernando, 21.i.l7. (JS. M. 
Farmborough,) 

Type in coll. mns. Oxford. 

Family PYKALIDAE. 

Subfanuly AGROTERINAE, 

Sylepta seminigralis n. sp. (PL XLV, fig. 18.) 

Head, thorax and abdomen dingy blackish. Fore-ving dull dark 
purplish with an evenly curved basal hne, a conspicuous dark 
discoidal spot and curved discal hne from costa, stopping abruptly 
at or close to vein 4. Hind-wing dull blackish with the costa pale. 
Legs ochreous. Underside of abdomen white. Underside of both 
fore- and hmd-wmgs dull blackish-grey. Exp. 32 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad. Palmiste, 17.1.22. {N, Lamont.) 

Type in coll. Lament. 

Sylepta nigralis n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 17.) 

Head, thorax and abdomen very dark purplish black. Fore¬ 
wing dark purplish black. A very indistinct dark basal line. 
Discoidal dark spot very indistinct. A waved postmedian macular 
pale line not very well defined and not reaching to inner margin. 
Hind-wing very dark blackish. Legs and underside of abdomen 
pale ochreous. Underside of both fore- and hind-wings, shining 
purplish-grey. Exp. 28 mm. 

Verdant Vale, l.i.22 (type), 22.iv.22. {N, Lamont) 

Subfamily POCOCERINAE, 

Stericta palmistalis n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 19.) 

Head olive green. Thorax and abdomen pinkish mixed with 
darker scaling. Fore-wing ohve green in the costal and cell area 
and pinkish irrorated with dark scahng in remainder. A con¬ 
spicuous dark dash below median vein, commencing near base. 
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Disooidal spot black followed by a wavy bne from costa to vein 3. 
A very faint double apical line. Hind-wing pearly grey, darker 
along costa. Cilia pinkish ochreous. Exp. 30 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad. Palmiste, 2.iii.22. [N, Lamont.) 

Nearest to Stericta chionophoralis. 

Type in coll. Lamont. 

Hapalia ieralis n. sp. 

Fore-wing cream-coloured with brown dustings. A short brown 
oblique stria from costa near apex to just beyond cell. Discoidal 
spot dark brown. Basal half of wing pale with very sparse brown 
dusting. Beyond cell is a very indi'^tinct and much-angled pale 
line. Marginal spots distinct dark brown, less conspicuous towards 
tornus. Inner margin pale. Hind-wing silvery white without 
markings. Head dark brown. Abdomen pale. Exp. 14 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad. (Tf. J, Kaye.) 

Type m B.M. 

Subfamily SEMNIANAE. 

Hyalosticta naparimalis n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 3.) 

(J. Fore-wing dark purphsh. A very obhque darker purple 
basal fascia extending to middle of inner margin and bordered 
externally with a light ochreous line. A very faint and indistinct 
second Ime beyond middle, Discal area indistinctly rayed with 
hghter scalmg. No discoidal spot. Head and thorax purple, 
of the same colour as basal shade of fore-wing. Hind-wing blackish, 
rather thmly scaled. Exp. 18 mm. 

?. similar to male, but larger and with the hind-wing brownish 
and not blackish. Exp. 21 mm. 

Habitat. Trinidad. Palmiste, 5.iv.21; Port of Spain, 
19.V.21 (type). (N, Larnont.) 

Nearest to Hy, obliqualis. 

Subfamhy POCOCERINAE (EPIPACHIINAE). 

Jocara lichfoldi sp. n. (PI. XLV, fig. 5.) 

cJ. Head pale brown. Thorax pale brown mesially, the patagia 
darker, of mixed shades of chocolate. Fore-wing with very loose 
raised scaling especially for basal two-thirds, ohvaceous-brown and 
chocolate. Broad marginal area smooth scaled, edged interiorly 
with a very deeply toothed line. Marginal line slender, very dark 
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chocolate, inclining to blackish. Inner margin with two lobes, 
the inner one much the larger of the two. Hind>wing semitrans* 
parent grey with a slight pinkish tinge. Exp. 20 mm. 

$. Similar to male, but darker and with less mixture of colour. 
Fore-wing with deep black shading on inner edge of postmedian 
line. Hind-wing shining blackish and much darker than in male. 
No fold enclosing hair pencil on underside of costa of fore-wing as in 
male. 

Habitat Trinidad, ^ Caigual, 1917 (A. Lickfold); 

$ St. Augustin. (Withycombe,) 

Type (J in Oxford Museum. 

The systematic position of this curious insect is rather 
obscure. According to Hampson’s key there is no place 
for a moth with down-curved palpi within the subfamily 
Pococerinae, but since Hampson's revision apparently two 
genera have been described having down-curved palpi. 
Amongst other anomalous features of this insect the median 
vein of hind-wing is pectinated, which is not a character 
of the Pococerinae. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to fit in the remaining characters with a subfamily that 
has this characteristic. On the underside of the fore-wing 
there is a costal fold containing a hair-pencil, about haH the. 
length of the costa. The mid-tibiae have very broad scale 
tufts and the hind-tibiae and first joint of hind-tarsi are 
also heavily tufted. 

Subfamily OALLERIANAE. 

Galleria rubeseens n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 8.) 

Head and thorax pinkish-brown. Abdomen ochreous. Bases 
of antennae ochreous, remainder brownish. Fore-wing pinkish- 
brown with the base narrowly darker. Two transverse dark Imes, 
the inner one fairly straight and the outer one deeply angled at 
vein 6. Hind-wing pinkish-brown without any markings. Cilia 
slightly paler. Exp. 34 mm. 

Habitat, '' Trinidad.'* 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Subfamily AGROTERINAE, 

Uneodes valsaynalis n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 20.) 

Head and collar pale fawn. Thorax dark olivaceous-blackish. 
Fore-wing with costal half dark olivaceous-blackish. Discoidal 
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spot dark with a pale bluish line or three of four bluish dots within. 
A short dark apical streak. Inner area pearly white tinged with pale 
brownish. A row of conspicuous dark marginal dots continued 
round the costa as far as the end of cell. Hind-wing pearly white 
with a conspicuous row of dark marginal dots. Abdomen with 
the first segment belted whitish and partly dark. Exp. 22 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad, {F, W, Jackson.) 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Family AEGERTADAE. 

Aegeria santanna n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 7.) 

Collar white. Head and thorax blue-bronze. Abdomen blue- 
bronze with two narrow yellow segmental bands. Legs blue-bronze 
with pale, yellow bands. Fore-wing entirely blue-bronze beyond 
the cell and along the costa. Discoidal spot darker blue-bronze. 
Hind-wing transparent with the margm narrowly black. Exp. 
19 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad, St. Ann’s, 3.xii.21. {W, J, Kaye.) 

Type in coll. B.M. 

Family ACROLOPHIDAE. 

Acrolophus tretus n. sp. (PI. XLV, fig. 1.) 

Head and thorax dark purplish-brown. Fore-w^ing dark 
purjihsh-brown wjth a laigc darker purphsh triangular area before 
middle. Discoidal mark consisting of a pair of small yellow^ dots. 
A dark shade before apex. Costa w^ith some light brown marks 
beyond middle. Hmd-wing very dark brown. Female larger and 
paler and more brown than purplish-brow n. Exp. ^ 30 mm.; 
$ 36 mm. 

Habitat, Trinidad. Palmiste, 26.vi.18. {N. Larnont.) 
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Explanatiori of Plate. 


Explanation op Plate XLV. 


Fra. 1. Acrolophus tretus n. sp. Tineidae. 

2. Acrolophus fervidns Busch Tineidae. 

3. Hyalosticta naparimalis n. sp. Pyralidae (Semnianae) 

4. Metalectra piperaia n. sp. Noctuidae (Noctuinae). 

5. Jocara lichfoldi n. sp. Pyralidae (Pococerinae). 

6. Aethria jacksoni n. sp. Syntomidae. 

7. Aegeria santanna n. sp. Aegeriadae. 

8. Galleria ruhescens n. sp. P 3 rrahdae (Gallerianae). 

9. Eucalyptera insuetalis n. sp. Noctuidae (Noctuinae). 

10. Disphragis sexnotafa n. sp. Notodontidae. 

11. Megalopyge farmbri n. sp. Megalopygidae. 

12. Claphe similavis n. sp. Lasiocampidae. 

13. Boriza eglossa n. sp. Notodontidae. 

14. Redara tincturalis n. sp. Noctuidae (Noctuinae). 

15. Lephana excisata n. sp. Noctuidae (Noctuinae). 

16. Pyrhna chrysops n sp. Goomctndae. 

17. Sylepta nigralis n Pyralidae (Agrotcrinae). 

18. Sylepta seminigrahs n sp. Pyralidae (Agroterinac). 

19. Stericta pabnistalis n. sp. Pyralidae (Pococerinae). 

20. Lineodes valsaynalis n. sp. Pyralidae (Agrotorinae). 
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XVII. A 'preliminary Report on the Dragonflies {Order 
Odonata) of Samoa, By Major F. C. Fraser, 
M.D., LM.S. 

[Read November 5th, 1924 ] 

(With Three Text-figures.) 

Excepting the brief references given by Brauer in the years 
1867 to 1869, the dragonflies of Samoa are entirely unknown. 
Brauer described three species, only two of which are 
restricted to Samoa. 

During the latter part of 1922 and the early part of 1923 
I received two small collections from Dr. J. S. Armstrong 
of the Government Hospital, Apia. A smaller collection 
made by the same officer reached me towards the end of 
1923. With the exception of a few specimens in the last 
received, which were collected elsewhere at Upolu, the 
whole of the insects come from Apia. Including the three 
species already reported by Brauer the number represented 
in these collections is surprisingly small, and leads one to 
expect that when collecting has been carried out further 
afield and generally throughout the islands many more 
species will come to light. It is at the higher elevations 
that we must expect the bulk of species to be found, and 
so far these sources have been untouched. 

Dragonflies, although so strong on the wing, are extremely 
local insects, this being explained by the fact that they are 
largely tied down by their breeding-places. Unfortunately I 
liave no knowledge of the nature of these latter so far as Samoa 
is concerned, and I can only conjecture from the habits 
of the species before me that these are merely marshes or 
ponds and that rivers are small or absent altogether. With 
a possible exception of Lathrecista asiatica, all the species in 
the collections before me are still-water breeders. Dr. 
Armstrong has kindly sent me full notes on the life- 
coloration of all species taken, but unfortunately has not 
touched on their habits or breeding-places; from what little 
he mentions on this subject I gather that most species breed 
in marshes. 

In the list which follows, all but three, which are new, 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) 
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have a wide distribution, some extending far into the 
Oriental region. 

Sub-order ZYGOPTERA. 

Family AORIONIDAE. 

1. Pseudagrion samoensis n. sp. 

2. Agriocnemis exsudam Selys. 

3. Agriocnemis vitiensis TiUyard. 

4. Pencnemis annulata Br. 

5. Amorphostigma armstrongi n. gen. et sp. 

6. Ischnura aurora Br. 

Sub>order ANISOPTERA. 

7. Hemicordulia pacifica n. sp. 

8. Hemicordulia ocemiica Selys. 

9. Lathrecista asiatwa asiafica (Fabr.). 

10. Diplacodes biptinctata (Br.). 

11. Rhyothemis regia chalcoptilon (Br.). 

12. Tramea limhata (Desj.). 

13. Pantala flavescens (Fabr.). 

14. Tholymis tillarga (Fabr.). 

15. Macrodiplax cora (Br.). 

Sub-order ZYGOPTERA, 

Family AGRIONIDAE. 

Genus Pseudagrion Selys. 

1. Pseudagrion samoensis, sp. nov. 



Fig. 1. —Head of Pseudagrion samoensis cJ, dorsal aspect to show 

markings. 

cJ. Abdomen 28 mm. Hind-wing 18 mm. 

Head :—Eyes dark blue above, paler blue to pale yellow beneath; 
labrum, face and frons pale azure blue, a tiny basal median spot of 
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black OIL labium, three small black sjLots at base of epistome and a 
crown-shapod spot on irons lying just in front of anterior ocelli; 
vertex and occiput black, the latter marked with two large sub- 
tnangular postocular azure blue spots connected across the middle 
line by a fine stripe of the same colour. 

Prothorax black with a largish blue spot on each side; the whole 
of the sides low down, and the posterior border of hind lobe blue. 

Thorax azure blue marked with black as follows:—a thick 
mid-dorsal stripe, a narrower, slightly sinuous humeral stripe on each 
side, a fine black line on upper part of first lateral suture and a spot 
on upper part of second. 

Legs black, flexor surfaces of femora pale greenish-blue. 

Abdomen blue marked with black,—^the first segment with a basal 
spot, segment 2 with a thick apical nng supporting a goblet-shajxjd 
marking which extends not qmte half-way to the base, segments 3 
to 7 with broad dorsal stripes connected apicad with narrow rings 
and expanding laterally just bc^fon* joining these rings, segments 8 
to 10 azure blue, 8 has a fine apical black ring, 9 with a finer rmg 
which is slightly interrupted on the mid-dorsum, 10 broadly black on 
dorsum. 

Superior anal appendages black, as long as segment 10, slightly 
bifid at apex which turns in slightly. Inferior about half the length 
of superiors, aborted, black. 

Abdomen 25 mm. Hmd-wing 18 mm. 

Head;—Ground-colour greenish blue; labnim ochreous or yellow; 
black markings nearly similar to male, but the black points at base 
of labrum longer and cf>nnected up anteriorly by a fine transverse 
black line, the black on vortex less extensive, exUmding forw^ards 
only as far as level of posterior ocelli; postocular spots grt^enish- 
blue; eyes dark olivaceous above, changing to yellow beneath. 

Prothorax similar to male, but ground-colour paler and of a 
greenish tinge. 

Thorax golden yellow on dorsum, bluish outwardly changing to 
gi'eenish-blue laterally. The mid-dorsal carina finely black, an 
equally fine black line on either side running closely parallel with it, 
the humeral suture finely mapped out in black, a small spot on the 
upper part of each lateral suture. 

Legs pale yellowish, the femora black on extensor surface. 

Abdomen bluish-green marked with black. Segment 1 as in male, 
2 with an arrowhead-shaped mark, the point of arrow directed 
towards, but not extending as far as base of segment, segments 3 to 
7 as in male, 8 wholly black, 9 with only a narrow basal blue ring, 
10 broadly black on dorsum, its hinder border narrowly and its sides 
broadly blue. Anal appendages small, pointed, black. 
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Wings of male faintly enfumed, 12 postnodal nerrures in fore- 
wings, 10 to 11 in hind-wings, pterostigma blackish-brown. Wings of 
female with 14 postnodals in fore-wing, 13 in hind-wings, pterostigma 
brownish-yellow outlined in black. 

Two (JcJ and one Sumiu, Upolu, W. Samoa, 27.X.23. 
The species is closely related to P. australasiae Selys, from 
which it is distinguished by the thoracic bands beingnarrower 
and segment 8 blue instead of black. It is even more 
closely related to P. pacificum Till., but may be distinguished 
by the head markings being more extensive and by the 
superior anal appendages lacking an inner lobe. 

Genus Agriocnemis Selys. 

2. Agriocnemis exsudans Selys. 

Several males and females from Apia, 28.X.23 to 30.xi.23. 
All these are very true to type, the males densely pruines- 
cent, especially on the upper surface of head, and with the 
terminal segments of abdomen blackish. 

3. Agriocnemis vitiensis Till. 

Several males and females which appear to belong to this 
species, but which were apparently in company with 
A, exs'iidans. The mam point of differentiation is the 
terminal reddish segments of the male abdomen. I confess 
to not finding any difference in the superior anal appendages, 
although I have manoeuvred them to obtain profiles at all 
angles. Adopting A. pygmaea as a control, I should con¬ 
sider vitiensis as a mere race of exsudans, for it is jiossible 
to obtain specimens of pygmam with the end segments of 
abdomen darkened, and also very old specimens in which 
the thorax and head are almost as densely pruinosed as in 
exsudans. Viewed in this light, the Samoa specimens may 
be merely juvenile examples of exsudans. 

Genus Amorphostigma gen. nov. 

Venation:—Arc slightly distad to the outer antenodal nervure; 
the nervure ac lying nearer the outer antenodal than the inner; the 
nervure ah complete, arising from ac well away from the margin of 
wing; pterostigma of fore- and hind-wings differing, that of former 
very elongate, formed of 3 or 4 cells, coloured, that of latter normal, 
one-celled; quadrangle acute outwardly, costal side of that of fore- 
wing only half the length of that of hmd-wing. 
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Abdominal segments 1 and 2 dilated as in iBchnura^ segment 
10 simple, without dorsal tubercles; females without a ventral spine 
on segment 8. 

Genotype, ArnorpTiostigma armstrongi sp. nov. 

4. Amorphostigma armstrongi sp. nov. 

(J. Abdomen 23 mm. Hind-wing 16 mm. 

Head:—^Labium ashy white; labrum pale blue, as is also antecly- 
peus, postclypeus dark metallic bluish-green, the cheeks and a stripe 
uniting them pale blue; upper surface of head dark metallic viola¬ 
ceous blue except for a pair of large blue rounded postocular spots. 

Prothorax black, striped laterally and narrowly with blue. 

Thorax black on dorsum marked with narrow pale blue humeral 
stripes, laterally blue with a small black point on upper part of first 
lateral suture and a broad black stripe on the second. The black on 
dorsum dully metallic. 



Fio. 2.—Pterostigma of fore-wing of A7norj>hoshgma armstrongi cJ. 

Legs white, femora with a broad outer stripe of black; tibiae and 
tarsi black, the spines on femora widely spaced, of medium length, 
very robust; similar but fnier spines on tibiae. 

Abdomen black with a dull metallic lustre, segment 1 with a 
narrow pale blue apical ring, a small baso-latoral spot on segment 2, 
and a similar hut larger pyriform lateral spot on sc^gment 3, blue, 
segments 8 and 9 blue on tlie dorsum, 10 unmarked. 

Anal appemdages short, aliout equal in length to segment 10. 
Supenors broad and foliate, keeled medially on the inner side, coidate 
as seen in profile. Inferior appendages but slightly longer, broad at 
hasp, rapidly narrowing to a stiletto-shaped apjiendage, directed back 
and slightly inwards and downwards. (Text-fig. 3.) 

Wings hyaline; pterostigma in fore-wing black beneath, a beauti¬ 
ful peaoook-blue above, made up of 3 to 4 colls, exceptionally 6, all 
ceUs irregular in length except one which is usually the most proximal 
and is evidently the true stigma. In hind-wing stigma normal and 
single-celled, blackish brown with black borders. 

$. Abdomen 20-22 mm. Hind-wing 16-18 mm. 

Very similar to the male but ground-colour pale greenish-blue, 
segments 1 to 3 unmarked, the apical half of segment 9 and the whole 
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dorsum of segment 10 azure blue. The apioo-ventral border of 
segment 8 bluntly acute but not exhibiting the spine as in the genera 
lachnura and Aciagrion, 

Anal appendages black, short, conical, divaricate as seen from 
above. 

Wings as in male, but 13 postnodals in fore-wing instead of 12; 10 
in the hind-wing. Pterostigma pale brown, normal in all wings. 

Several males and females from Apia, W. Samoa, 18.X.22 
to 29.X.22, and 16.xii.22 to 23.iii.23. 

This new genus seems to lie nearest Ischnura, agreeing 
closely in its venation, and in the pterostigma differing in 



Fig. 3.—Profile view of anal appendages of Amorphostigma 
armsfrongi 

fore- and hind-wings. It differs, however, by the ptero¬ 
stigma of fore-wing being multicelled, by the absence of 
tubercles on segment 10 and by the absence of a well-defined 
spine on the apico-ventral border of segment 8 in the 
female. 


5. Pericnemis annulata Br. 

A genus belonging to the legion Platycneminae and dis¬ 
tinguished by its pterostigma, which has five sides. P. 
annulata is reported from Samoa by Brauer, but is unknown 
to me. 


6. Ischnura aurora Br. 

Several males and females from Apia, Samoa, 24.xii.22, 
12.xi.22 and 2.iii.23. In the males, the apical rings on 
segments 2 to 6 are much broader than usual, and the ground¬ 
colour of 3 to 6 is distinctly red, the apical half of segment 
8 and the whole of 9 are blue. The South Asiatic form 
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differs from these in having segments 1 to 6 lemon yellow, 
but there is a distinct race from the Nilgiri Hills, South 
India, which agrees with these Australasian reddish forms. 

Sub-order AmSOPTERA. 

Sub-family LIBELLULIDAE. 

Genus Hemicordulia. 

7. Hemicordulia pacifica sp. nov. 

(J. Abdomen 25 mm. (with appendages). Hind-wing 24-25 mm. 

Head:—Labium bright citron yellow; labinim dark brown, rest 
of face dull yc'llow, frons in front and above, and vesicle metallic 
blue; occiput warm brown. 

Thorax metallic green with golden reflex, marked laterally with a 
well-defined whitish yellow strijic which lies between the humeral 
and first lateral suture, this stripe incomplete above and below. 

Wings hyaline, the base of cubital space and anal triangle palely 
saffronatod; pterostigma black, short (1*3 mm.), unbraced, over less 

j fy_ 

than one cell; nodal index . Membrane pale brown. 

7-5 I 5-7 ^ 

Legs:—Anterior pair of femora reddish-yellow, the hind pair black, 
tibial keel running the whole length of hind tibiae, for the distal half 
only of the fore tibia(‘. 

Abdomen black with dark green metallic reflex, unmarked. 

Anal appemdages black, superiors nearly as long as segments 0 
and 10, basal third thin and cylindrical, apical two-thirds thickened, 
bluntly pointed and almost rounded at apex, at first divaricate and 
widely separated and then curling inwards until they actually meet 
and run parallel together as far as apex. As seen m piofile, bent down 
at an obtuse angle at junction of basal and middle two-thirds. 
Inferior ap^iendage as long as superiors, narrow, curling gently up 
to meet the superiors. 

Hamules long and projecting, lobe rather vesiculated. 

S, Abdomen 26-27 mm. Hind-wing 26 mm. 

Colour and markings exactly similar to those of male, bases of 
wings slightly more saffronated. Anal appendages rather long, 
conical, black. 

Vulvar scale aborted, hardly perceptible. 

Three males and one female from Apia, 16.X.22,16.xii,22, 
30.xii.22, and 25.iii.23. This species is the smallest known 
Hemicordulia, It resembles most closely H, oceanica from 
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Tahiti, but differs from it by having the abdomen entirely 
unmarked and black with metallic green reflex, and also 
by the presence of a well-defined yellow lateral stripe and 
lastly by its smaller size. 

8. Hemieordulia oceanica Selys. 

A number of these have been received, taken at Apia 
during November and December 1923. They differ from 
type only by the slightly larger pterostigma and by the 
membrane being browninstead of greyish-white. Concerning 
these two species of Hemicorduha, Dr. Ris has kindly given 
me the benefit of his opinion after examining paratypes 
sent to him. He writes that the specimens of oceanica 
are apparently the same as those he has described as 
oceanica in his “ Odonaten-Fauna der Neu-Guinea-Region,” 
from a specimen so labelled by de Selys himself, this not 
implying that it is the real oceanica of the original descrip¬ 
tion from a specimen from Tahiti. What oceanica really 
is, cannot be made out without an examination of the 
Tahiti specimen. 

As regards the new species, pacijica, Dr. Ris states that 
it is a species which he has never seen before; if it is not 
the Selysian oceanica from Tonga, it may or may not 
be (probably not) the original oceanica from Tahiti, but 
most probably is a new species. It belongs to the group 
discussed in his New Guinea paper, but is certainly not 
represented in the material there examined. 

9. Lathrecista asiatiea asiatiea (Fabr.). 

Four males, Vailele Marsh, Apia, 16.xii.22, 2.ii.23 and 
18.ii.23. The species is a shy and retiring one, usually 
living in dense jungle, so that it may be more common than 
the small number sent would make it appear. A widely 
distributed species ranging as far as Western India. 

10. Diplacodes btpunctata (Br.) 

A large number of both sexes, and evidently a very com¬ 
mon insect. Adult males have the abdomen brightest 
vermilion, and there is a wide range from this, tlnough 
ochreous to pale yellow, the black markings varying also 
to some slight extent. Distributed throughout Oceania, 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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11. Rhyothemis regia chalcoptilon (Br.). 

No specimens of this fine insect are present in Dr. 
Armstrong’s collections. Brauer’s type is from Samoa, but 
the insect has a distribution from there to Australia. 

12. Tramea limbata (Desj.). 

The species is described from Samoa under two names by 
Brauer, the male termed T. transmarina, the female 
samoensis. Both are, however, synonymous with T. lim¬ 
bata. The basal marking in the hind-wing of these speci¬ 
mens is very small, much smaller than in the tjrpe, which 
comes from Mauritius. There are six males and two females 
in Dr. Armstrong’s collections. Distributed widely through¬ 
out Australasia, the Oriental region and Africa. 

13. Pantala flavescens (Fabr.). 

A cosmopolitan species found throughout the tropical 
and sub-tropical world. There are several males and a 
single female taken at Apia, during the months of November 
and March. They do not differ from type. 

14. Tholymis tillarga (Fabr,). 

Several of both sexes taken by Dr. Armstrong about 
the same time as the previous species. Found throughout 
Africa, Southern Asia and thence as far as Australia. 
Reported by Brauer fiom Samoa. The species is crepus¬ 
cular in its habits, and is less likely to be taken than diurnal 
ones; it is a wind-borne insect, and is probably widely 
distributed throughout the Pacific islands. 

15. Maerodiplax cora (Br.). 

Several of both sexes sent by Dr. Armstrong, and taken 
about the same time as the two last-mentioned species. 
Dr. Ris mentions it from Samoa, which at present represents 
its most eastern limit of distribution. It extends thence 
throughout Eastern and Southern Asia as far as Ceylon 
and the East coast of India. In the last two mentioned 
localities it breeds in brackish water, which may explain 
why it has formed so definite a zoo-centre in the salt marshes 
of Samoa. 
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Zoo-Geographical Kelationships with other Fauna. 

Samoa, so far as demonstrated by the above list, has few 
endemic species, and of the three mentioned probably 
Amorphostigma armstrongi is the oldest, the other two, 
Hemicordulia paciflca and Pseudagrion samoensis, are 
probably fairly recent derivatives of Australian genera. 

The two species of Agriocnemis and Hemicordulia oceanica 
are New Caledonian species, whilst Diplacodes bipunctata 
is purely Australian and has spread to these islands through 
the air. Pantala flavescem is a cosmopolitan tropical 
species, whilst all the others are Austro-Malayan wind- 
bome forms (including the diminutive Ischnura aurora, 
which is capable of covering enormous distances by this 
means). The almost total absence of endemic genera is 
very significant, but may be explained in three ways:— 
(1) Samoa is of comparatively recent origin, (2) endemic 
species have been supplanted by the invasion of more 
dominant ones, or (3) a number of endemic species yet 
remain to be discovered. 
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XVIII. Notes on Insect Migration in Egypt and the Near 
East. By C. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.S. (Acting 
Chief Entomologist, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Egypt). 

[Read November 5th, 1924 ] 

(With Two Text-figures.) 

In continuation of niy previous policy I give here notes on 
migrations of insects or on migratory insects observed or 
reported to me since my last account in the Trans. Ent. 
Soc. for 1923, p. 207. The area of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and South-western Asia to which all the notes in 
this report refer, is of particular interest in connection with 
the migrations of Pyrameis cardui, as the swarms of this 
species which invade Europe nearly every spring, and 
sometimes may reach even as far as Iceland, have been 
traced back to North Africa and Palestine; and evidence 
is now accumulating that they do not even originate here, 
but that we have to look still further to the south or east 
to complete the story, or at least to add the next chapter. 
For this reason the migrations and seasonal abundance of 
P. cardui have been dealt with in detail as far as records 
permit. Further evidence is now greatly needed from 
Iraq (Mesopotamia), Persia and North India, and in Africa 
from countries to the south of the desert belt such as the 
Sudan and Northern Nigeria. 

The following records are discussed below :— 

(1) P. cardui in Turkey in 1922. 

(2) P. cardui in Mid-Mediterranean in 1923. 

(3) P. cardui in Egypt in 1922-1924. 

(4) P. cardui migrating near Cairo on 26th March, 1924. 

(5) P. cardui migrating near Cairo on 6th and 7th May, 1924. 

(6) P. cardui in Mesopotamia in 1918-1921. 

(7) Belenois rnesentina in Palestine and Egypt. 

(8) Teracolus fausta, 

(9) Caiopsilia florella in Egypt in 1924. 

(10) Synta/ruchus telecanus migrating in Egy])t in June 1924. 

(11) Agrotis ypsilou in Egypt. 

(12) Dragonflies at Aden. 

(13) Dragonflies migrating near Alexandria in April 1923. 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (PEB. ’25.) G G 
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(1) P. cardui in Turkey. 

Dr. P. Graves kindly allows me to record that in May 
1922 he observed P. cardui migrating approximately from 
south-west to north-east near Constantinople, and also at 
Bnisa, south-west of the former. Both sexes were present 
and the specimens were rather small and in poor condition. 

Dr. Graves added that the specimens were of the small, 
dull, pale type that he associates with Egypt and Palestine 
specimens. 

(2) Captiue of P. cardui in Mid-Mediterranean. 

In my previous report (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1923, p. 210) I 
recorded seeing P. cardm migrating acioss the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Crete and Alexandria in July 1921. In 
August 1923 I made the same journey from Trieste to 
Alexandria, and the boat passed the south-west corner of 
Crete on the afternoon of the 19th. At 1 a.m. on the 
night of the 19th~20th, when about one-third of the way 
from the south-west corner of Crete to Alexandria, a 
P. cardan suddenly appeared flying round an electric lamp 
in the stern of the boat. 

The specimen was captured and proved to be a female. 
The temperature at the time w^as 76° F. and the relative 
humidity about 85 per cent. There was practically no 
wind and the sea was dead calm. 

Two alternative explanations are possible. One is that 
the insect had flown on board while the steamer was passing 
Crete on the previous day and had been accidentally 
disturbed while sleeping on board. The other is that 
it was in the process of crossing the Mediterranean and 
was either flying during the night or was resting on the 
surface of the water and was disturbed by the steamer. 
Neither of the two latter suggestions is imprecedented by 
observation, but the present case cannot be decided and 
will only stand as an indication for future work. 

(3) P. cardui in Egypt, 1922-1924. 

In my last report (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1923, p. 213) I 
mentioned that there was no definite record of the migration 
of P. cardui in Egypt, but owdng to the rapid changes in 
the numbers of the insect visible, I was inclined to think 
that migrations must take place. Observations since that 
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date have greatly increased the circumstantial evidence 
for migration, and resulted finally in the observation of 
two definite migrations, including one of large numbers. 

P. cardtii was rare in the Cairo district during the summer 
of 1922, but according to my notes began to increase in 
numbers during September, was common by the end of 
October, and remained fairly common during the winter. 

In February 1923 they were fairly abundant, and I 
caught two females in Wady Digla near Cairo on the 18th 
of this month, in both of which the abdomen was full of 
a greatly developed fat body and the ovaries scarcely 
visible and without any eggs. Toward the end of the 
month they began to disappear, but on the 26th-28th they 
were extremely abundant at Wady Natrun, in the desert 
about fifty miles west of the Nile Delta. Nine specimens 
were captured here, eight of which were females. One of 
these was dissected, and the abdomen w^as similar to those 
mentioned abo^e, that is to say, with a greatly developed 
fat body and very small ovaries. 

By the middle of March they had almost disappeared 
from the Cairo district and from the 22nd~30th March I 
saw'' less than a dozen in Wady Digla, where five weeks 
before there had been hundreds. An observer in the 
Wady Natrun reported that they had practically dis¬ 
appeared from there also. Considering the state of 
development of the ovaries, I feel sure that the greater 
numbers of the specimens had left the district and that 
the sudden disappearances were due to migration and 
not to death. 

Throughout the summer they remained scarce, but on 
the 30th September Mr. T. W. Kirkpatrick found six 
specimens in the stomach of a Buff-backed Egret (Ardea 
this) w^hich he was dissecting. 

They remained quite scarce throughout September and 
October, but began to increase in numbers in November, 
remaining, however, much less abundant than in the 
previous winter. The winter of 1923-1924 was colder and 
much wetter than the winter of 1922-1923. In fact 
throughout the w^hole of the winter of 1922-1923 not a 
single drop of rain fell in the Cairo district, while during 
the winter 1923-1924 the rainfall was much above the 
average, and on several occasions slight ground frosts 
occurred. 

Throughout December and January they were quite 
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uncommon, but in February 1924 an interesting observation 
was made. On the 19th of this month Mr. T. W. Kirk¬ 
patrick (an entomologist) ^dsited a house on the edge of 
the desert a few miles south of the pyramids of Giza, and 
reported to me that there were himdreds of P. cardui 
flying round. On the following day Mr. K. E. Moreau, a 
keen naturalist and observer, visited the same place and 
did not see a single specimen in over two hours. 

Throughout February and March they remained rare in 
Wady Digla and at Maadi (about eight miles south of 
Cairo), and in the first half of March one or two specimens 
were seen by Mr. Kirkpatrick at Dakhia and Kharga Oases. 

Finally, on 25th March they suddenly appeared in 
great numbers, migrating to the west as described below. 


(4) P. cardui migrating near Cairo in March 1924. 

At 1.25 p.m. on the 25th March, 1924, I noticed that 
P. cardui was flying in small numbers to the westward at 
Maadi railway station, about eight miles south of Cairo 
on the east bank of the Nile, with the typical headlong 
migratory flight. The sky was clear, there was practically 
no wind, and the temperature was about 25° C. (77° F.). 

Forty-seven butterflies crossed about thirty yards of 
station between 1.25 and 1.35, all going due west. They 
approached the station flying between and under the open 
trees to the east of the station and flew off between the 
trees to the west. No specimens were seen either fluttering 
round or fljdng in any other direction. 

I then took the train to Helwan, about ten miles further 
south, and found the butterflies there migrating in the 
same direction in small numbers at about 2 p.m. 

From Helwan I went with Mr. Kirkpatrick on a motor¬ 
bicycle across the desert towards the soutli-west for about 
twenty miles to an old outpost station in the desert called 
Mahatta Mashkara, where we arrived about 4.15. Through¬ 
out the whole time, but particularly in the early part 
just south of Helwan, the butterflies were migrating. 
At about 2.30 they were flying by himdreds across the 
flat desert just south of Helwan towards the west or south¬ 
west. There was now a slight breeze from the north or 
slightly west of north. The butterflies were flying fast 
and very low, seldom more than two or three feet from 
the ground. 
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On leaving the flat desert and entering the wadies or 
Shallow dry watercourses the butterflies were still more 
numerous, most flying to the west or south-west, but many 
resting on the small bushes at the bottom of the wadies. 

At 3.30 on the high plateau towards Mahatta Mashkara 
they were still abundant, many flying to the west-south¬ 
west, but still more flying round the bushes. 

By 4 p.m. on the plateau above Mahatta Mashkara, 
about 800 feet, they were less common, but still going to 
W.S.W. or S.W. The breeze was now stronger from the 
north; the sky still clear. Temperature 25*5"^ C. 

At Mahatta Mashkara, which is at the bottom of a deep 
ravine about 300 feet deep, at 4.15, cardui was abundant 
round every small bush and a fair number were still 
migrating to the W.S.W. diagonally down, across and 
up the steep sides of the ravine. 

By 5 p.m. there were practically none migrating, but 
still great numbers round the bushes. 

On the following two days (26th and 27th) we remained 
in the district and found cardui in great abundance every¬ 
where in the wadies, but except for an occasional specimen 
none were making any attempt to migrate. On the 25th 
and 26th five cardui were captured flying round bushes. 
Three were females and two males. 

The temperature and humidity conditions just previous 
to and just after the migration are shown in the following 
table from observations at Helwan Observatory, which is 
the nearest meteorological station. 


March . 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2 

Max. Temp. . 

Dep. from normal . 
Relative humidity \ 
(Mean of day) / 
I)ep. from normal . 

27°C. 

+3 

58 

+ 11 

26 

+2 

66 

+ 19 

25 
+ 1 

60 

+3 

26 
+ 1 

38 

— 7 

30 
+ 5 

24 

-21 

34 

+0 

16 

-31 


The day of the flight was very nearly normal in tem¬ 
perature and humidity, but it was followed by a spell of 
hot dry weather reaching 9° C. (= 16*5^ F.) above the 
normal on the 28th, and this may be the reason why the 
flight did not continue. 

The barometer and wind conditions are shown in the 
following figure published by the Physical Service of the 
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Ministry of Public Works, which shows an anti-cyclonic 
system with its centre to the west of the coast of Egypt. 

Two of the captured females were dissected, and one 
showed a well-developed fat body and ovaries small, but 
with a few eggs visible but small. The other had the 
ovaries well developed, with many eggs visible and some 
apparently nearly ready to lay; the fat body was also 
large. These points may be of interest, but it must be 
noted that there is no actual proof that the specimens 



were those that were taking part in the migration, as none 
were captured while on the move. 

From various reports P, cardui seems to have been 
generally abundant in the Cairo district for some days 
after this, but they gradually disappeared and by the 
middle of April there were very few to be seen. 

About the 12th April I found one pupa on a tree trunk 
in the grounds of the Agricultural Society at Gezireh, 
Cairo, which hatched out about a week later to a female. 
This on dissection showed no trace of developed ovaries, 
but only a well-developed fat body. 
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(5) P. cardui migrating on 6th-7th May, 1924. 

On the 6th May I noticed P. cardui migrating to the 
N. or N.N.W. at Maadi, about eight miles south of Cairo 
at 11.30 a.m. Only very small numbers were passing, and 
there is no doubt that the movement would have been 
overlooked by anyone not particularly watching for it. 
Three or four butterflies were passing per minute within 
sight, all hurrying to the N.N.W. The wind was light from 
the N.W. or N , the sky was clear and the temperature 
24° C. (75-2° F.). By i2.45 p.m. the numbers had fallen 
to less than one per minute, and by 1.16 scarcely any were 
seen. The temperature was then 25-5° C. (77*9° F.). 

Owing to the speed at which the insects were flying I 
failed to catch any specimens. 

On the following day at 9.30 a.m., when waiting on the 
railway station at Maadi, I saw three cardui all hurrying 
to the N.N.W. in as many minutes, showing that the 
movement was still taking place, but no further oppor> 
tunity occurred for observation during the day. 

The temperature and humidity conditions recorded at 
Helwan are as follows :— 


May. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Max. Temp. . 

30°C 

26 

23 

27 

29 

28 

28 

Departure 

0 

— 4 

- 4 

- 3 

- 2 

~ 3 

- 3 

Min. Temp. 

16°C. 

13 

14 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Departure 

+ 1 

_ 2 

— 2 

— 4 

3 

- 2 

— 1 

Rel. Humidity. 

37% 

56 

47 

54 

55 

55 

48 

Departure 

—5 

+ 14 

+ 5 

+ 14 

+ 15 

+ 15 

+ 8 


Thus it appears that the days of the flight were below 
the normal temperature and above the normal humidity. 

P. cardui remained not uncommon in the Cairo district 
until about the end of May, and on the 27th I noted that 
a few seemed to be flying to the N. or N.W., but the 
majority were only fluttering round. During Jime it 
became much less common and remained quite rare during 
July, August and September. 


(6) P. cardui in Mesopotamia. 

In view of the records brought forward in this and my 
previous report of the migration of P. cardui into Egypt 
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and Palestine from the east, it is of great importance to 
trace back still further east the origin of the swarms. 

In the Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. xxviii (1921), 
p. 149, H. D. Peile has the interesting record that on the 
10th April, 1919, they were apparently migrating to the 
west at Kizil Kobat on the River Dyala, W.N.W. of 
Baghdad. 

I wrote to Mr. Peile, and he has kindly given me his 
field notes on the occurrence of this species in Mesopotamia, 
N.W. Persia and Kurdistan. His records during the three 
years of his residence in this part of the world (1918-1920) 
show that he found the species fairly common in January 
and February, in thousands ” in March; abundant and 
migrating to the west in April; common in May; not so 
numerous in June and July; apparently not common in 
August and September, and then becoming more abundant 
again towards the end of the year, particularly in October 
and November. 

It will be seen by comparison with what is stated above 
for Eg)rpt that the seasonal variation in abundance is very 
similar indeed in the two areas. 

(7) Belenois mesmtina. 

Dr. P. Graves kindly allows me to record that at Rafa, 
on the borders of Palestine and Sinai, in the first half of 
July 1917, he observed on several successive days flights of 
Belenois meseniina going approximately to the north in 
the morning between ten and twelve o’clock, and returning 
in the reverse direction between three and four in the 
afternoon. All the specimens captured were males and 
no females were seen. 

This is an interesting record for two reasons. In the 
first place it is very close to the locality of Gaza where 
Major Pendlebury recorded P. cardui migrating to the 
N.W. in the morning and to the S.E. in the afternoon 
(Proc. Ent. Soc. 1921, p. xvi), thus confirming the sugges¬ 
tion that there is some local influence at work, probably 
the daily change of wind direction, tending to produce a 
daily change of direction of flight. Secondly, the occurrence 
of B. nieseniina in Palestine is irregular and not understood. 
Dr. P. A. Buxton wrote to me on 13th December, 1922, as 
follows :—“ In Palestine Bdenois mesentina and Teracolus 
fausta are abundant everywhere on Caper from about July 
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onward. Before that time they are absent or sporadic, 
and I imderstand one cannot get their early stages in the 
spring. It is generally held, not on very good evidence, 
that they die out in the winter and repopulate the land in 
the summer.^’ 

The above record shows that B, 7nesentina is performing 
migratory movements in the south of Palestine at the 
time when one would expect them to take place if the 
theory of immigration is true. 

It might be added that B, 'tnescntina appears to be very 
rare in Kgypt, and I have not met with it personally in 
three years' residence. The only specimens in the collec¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture are fourteen bred from 
larvae found on Capans in the Oasis of Daklila (Western 
Desert) in May 1918, and one specimen captured in the 
same locality on 17th April, 1917. 

In my last report on migration in Trans. Ent. Soc. 1923, 
p. 209, I recorded an observation by Dr. Jex-Blake on 
“ white black-veined butterflies ” migrating near Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, in February 1921. In the Proc. Ent. Soc. 
1924, p. xxxi, Canon Rogers records B, mesefniina migrating 
at Nairobi in February 1924, and implies that it is not an 
uncommon occurrence. It appears, therefore, quite likely 
that Dr. Jex-Blake’s record refers to this species, to which 
the description “ white black-veined ” applies very well. 


(8) Teracolus fansta. 

In the letter referred to above Dr. Buxton mentions 
Teracolus fausta as being another species which is only 
foimd in Palestine from July onwards and is never seen 
before. He adds : “ At Amara, Mesopotamia, it was, I 
think, only found from July to December, when it was 
common.” 

In the collection of the Ministry of Agriculture of Eg 5 q)t 
aE the specimens have been taken between August and 
November. 

This leads one to expect some form of migration, and 
the confirmation is found in the records of Mr. H. D. Peile 
{loc, ciL, p. 226), who saw the species migrating in Sep¬ 
tember and October 1918 in N.W. Persia and Mesopotamia. 
As no direction or details were given, I wrote to Mr. Peile, 
who replied that he regrets that he did not note down the 
direction of migration, but that he thinks it was east to 
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west, but cannot now be certain. He kindly sent me all 
his field records of T. fausta, which completely agree with 
Buxton’s observations. BeWeen 1918 and 1921 it was 
never seen from January to the beginning of June. 

The actual dates and localities of the observed migrations 
were as follows : 

(1) 7th September, 1918, at Kermanshah, N.W. Persia. 

(2) 9th September, 1918, at Harir, N.W. Persia. 

(3) 14th October, 1918, at Khanikin, Mesopotamia. 

Both this and the preceding species, B, mesevtiim^ feed 
on species of Caparis and Dr. Buxton and Mr. Peile state 
that the plant does not come into leaf until May or June. 


(9) Catopsilia Jlorella in Egypt in 1924. 

• Catopsilia florella is a well-known migrant African butter¬ 
fly which is common as far north as the Sudan and, I 
believe. Southern Arabia. 

The first specimen that I know recorded from Egypt 
was a male captured in the Wady Hof, about twenty miles 
south of Cairo, by E. Andres on 19th March, 1915. On 
the 27th March, 1917, Hepworth Williams captured a 
number of specimens in AVady Raschid, a few miles south 
of Wady Hof, fl}dng from south to north in twos and threes 
(Bull. Ent. Soc. Egyjit, 1917, p. 93). In the next two 
weeks several were captured by other observers near Cairo, 
one at Assiut on the Ist April and two at Dakhia Oasis on 
the 17th April. All the specimens captured were males 
and were without doubt the result of a migration extending 
further north than usual. 

So far as I am aware no other capture of this species was 
made in Egypt until, on the 7th May, 1922, Mr. A. Alfieri 
found two larvae on a Sunt tree (Cassia odorata) in the 
desert about half-way between Cairo and Suez on the 
Old Suez Road. These produced adults of Catopsilia 
florella on the 20th and 23rd May, both being males. 

On the 19th May, 1924,1 captured a male of this species 
in Maadi, about eight miles south of Cairo, resting on a 
flower in my garden. On the 31st May, Hassan Bey 
Efllatoun caught another male on the Old Suez Road, and 
on the 30th May I caught another male in Wady Digla in 
the desert about ten miles S.E. of Cairo. During the next 
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month I saw on four or five occasions in the Cairo district 
butterflies which from their appearance and flight could 
have only been this species, but they were not caught, so 
it cannot be stated definitely. However, there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that another immigration had taken 
place this year consisting apparently only of males. In 
fact the only evidence of a female reaching Eg)q)t is the 
presence of the larvae on the Suez Koad in 1923. 

It is interesting to note that the captures in 1924 are 
two months later than in 1917, and it is possible that the 
specimens represent local bred insects from an uimoticed 
immigration earlier in the year. 

(10) Syntarmhus telemnus migrating in Cairo in 1924. 

This little Lycaenid has been known for many years to 
turn up far from its normal habitat, which is Southern 
Europe and North Africa. The presence of occasional 
specimens in Switzerland and Germany has always been 
put down to migration, but as far as I am aware no actual 
migration has ever been seen. 

It was therefore with great interest that I observed on 
the 22nd June, 1924 a large number of these butterflies 
flying down one of the main streets of Cairo, all going in 
the same direction, ajiproximately to the south. The 
butterflies were first noticed at 11.30 a.m., flying at a 
height of from ten feet up to the tops of the houses (about 
70 feet), but not close to the ground. A few of the butter¬ 
flies were fluttering round, but the great majority were 
flying steadily in the one direction. Some appeared to 
be coming over the tops of the houses and descending into 
the streets from the sides. 

At 11.40 the numbers passing in two successive minutes 
were 24 and 8, all to the south; at 11.55 the numbers in 
three successive minutes were 19, 26 and 22 to the south 
and 2, 3 and 1 to the north respectively. Two specimens 
were caught, both of which were females in very poor 
condition. 

The sun was shining brightly with a shade temperature 
of about 32° C. (90° F.), and there was a slight breeze from 
the north. 

The butterflies continued to fly in about the same 
numbers until 1 p.m., but at 1.30 there were scarcely any 
present. 
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At about twelve o’clock I telephoned to Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
who was working at the Agricultural Experimental Station 
at Giza, about four miles south-west of Cairo, in moderately 
open country, and he reported that the butterflies were 
migrating there, apparently in as great or even greater 
numbers than in Cairo, but flying towards the north. He 
said that the breeze from the north was fairly strong and 
sometimes blew^ back the butterflies to the south, but that 
wrhenever it was calmer they resumed their journey to 
the north. He estimated the numbers passing as up to 
30-40 per minute on a thirty-yard front. 

The question of the difference in direction between the 
flights at Giza and Cairo is interesting and cannot be 
explained with certainty. At the same time it may be 
pointed out that butterflies flying in the middle of a 
town with six-storey buildings on either side are quite 
likely to be affected by these conditions, and that if there 
was any widespread movement, the northerly direction 
taken in the open country at Giza is more likely to be the 
true one than that observed in the town. 

The following are the meteorological conditions for the 
two days previous to and the two days after the migration;— 


June. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Max. Temp. 

33°C. 

32 

34 

39 

33 

Departure . 

— 1 

- 2 

0 

+ 5 

- 1 

Mm. Temp. 

18°C. 

18 

18 

16 

20 

Departure 

0 

0 

0 

- 2 

+ 2 

Mean Humidity 

60 

61 

54 

50 

61 

Departure 

+ 6 

+ 5 

- 2 

- 6 

+ 5 


It will be noticed that the conditions on the day of 
migration were unusually close to the average. 

On the two foUow^ing days the butterfly was still present 
in small numbers in the same street in Cairo, fluttering 
round and sometimes resting on the shade trees. Occa¬ 
sionally more seemed to be flying to the south than to the 
north, but there was nothing very definite. A week 
afterwards there were stiU a few stragglers. 

(11) Agrotis ypsilon in Egypt. 

In my last report (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1923, p. 213) I men¬ 
tioned shortiy some of the evidence that was accumulating 
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to show that it was probable that Agrotis ypsihn was a 
migrant, although no migration had ever been seen. Some 
observations made since then are important, as lending 
very considerable support to this conclusion. 

The insect, which is a pest in both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, is never recorded as damaging crops in Upper 
Egypt after the end of March, nor in Lower Egypt after 
the middle of May. Any migration from Egypt would 
therefore be expected to take place about April. 

On the 2nd April, 1923, I noticed an unusual abundance 
of this moth at Maadi, about eight miles south of Cairo. 
They had been getting rapidly more common for several 
days, and were on this evening in hundreds flying round 
the Bauhima trees at dusk. The previous day a friend 
brought me the remains of more than half a dozen speci¬ 
mens found on his balcony, partly eaten by bats. During 
the day-time they turned up in drawers, in hats, under 
cushions on chairs and in other unexpected places in the 
house. Two other entomologists, Mr, Adair and Mr. Will- 
cocks, reported to me independently the unusual numbers 
of this insect, and the latter recorded an exceptionally 
large catch in his bait traj) on the night of the 2nd April. 
Two or three days later very few were seen. This evidence 
alone is by no means convincing, as it might be possible 
to explain it as the sudden emergence of a brood. On 
the other hand, the last brood of a season is seldom so 
definite as this. 

In 1924 much more definite evidence was obtained. In 
the Cairo district I once more noticed it in unusual abun¬ 
dance in the first week in April, specimens turning up in 
drawers, etc., in the house. During this time Mr. T. W. 
Kirkpatrick, Senior Entomologist in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, was on a collecting trip in the Galala Hills 
in the desert about fifty miles south-west of Suez. When 
he returned he reported the sudden appearance of enormous 
numbers of A, ypsilon in this district far away from all 
breeding grounds, and in addition the presence of large 
numbers along the edge of the sea, apparently washed up 
after falling into the water during an attempted flight 
across the Gulf of Suez. The following is his own account 
of his observations which he has kindly supplied. 

On the night of the 1st to 2nd April 1924 he was camped 
just where Wady No’oth emerges from the Galala Hills at 
an altitude of about 800 feet. There was no wind and the 
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air was warm and dry. Temperature at 7.30 p.m. 26® C. 
(79® F.) and the relative humidity about 9 per cent. No 
ypsilon were seen. 

On the night of the 2nd to 3rd he was about twenty-five 
or thirty kilometres up Wady No’oth at an altitude of 
about 700 metres (2300 feet). Night warm and windless; 
temperature at 9 p.m. 24® C. (75® F.). One A, ypsilon 
came to the lamp on the table. The wind during the 
day he thinks was from the south. 

On the night of the 3rd to 4th in the same locality; 
night warm and windless. Agrotis ypsilon in numbers 
round the light in the camp and in the light trap. On 
the following morning about fifty specimens were found 
congregated on a plate of raisins left outside on a table 
during the night, and numbers on some dried figs that had 
been kept in the kitchen tent. Several other specimens 
had crept among the bedding during the night. 

On the day of the 4th April numerous specimens were 
found under stones round the edge of a water-hole, and 
others resting in the shade on the side of a cliff near the 
water. One was seen to be captured by a pipit. 

On the night of the 4th to 5th he was camped once more 
near the mouth of the Wady, but about three kilometres 
above the first day’s camp. A. ypsilon began flying about 
6.30 p.m. and was very numerous. The night was warm 
and windless. 

On the 5th April, when returning to Suez along the coast, 
he noticed, during a halt about thirty kilometres south of 
Suez, that there were numbers of dead and dying specimens 
of A. ypsilon at the edge of the sea. On the fifty yards 
that he examined there were about two individuals per 
yard. 

Mr. Simpson, who made one of the party up to the night 
of the 3rd to 4th, remained in the camp at the same place 
in the upper part of the Wady, and reports that “ on the 
night of the 4th to 5th they again appeared in very large 
numbers, and on the following morning they were found 
in open vessels containing water in a layer an inch or more 
thick. They also occurred in numbers on some oranges 
that had been thrown away as uneatable. The night of 
the 6th to 6th was cold, down to 9® C., with a high wind, 
and very few moths were seen. After this date low 
temperatures prevailed, and on tihie night of the 7th to 
8th at a height of 1000 metres no moths at all were seen.” 
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The temperature and humidity records for the period 
at Suez, which is the nearest meteorological station, are 
as follows :— 





March 






Apiil 




25 

2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

Affix Temp. 

21° 

25 

28 

32 

28 

30 

32 


29 

33 

31 

32 

28 

24 

25 

Dep.iituro 

-- 1 

0 

+ 2 


<-2 

+4 

4-6 


43 

4-5 

f-3 

f 5 

4-1 

-3 

-2 

AIlii. Temp. 

1G° 

13 

lb 

16 

16 

15 

18 


16 

15 

18 

17 

18 

16 

13 

Departure 

Humid. 



4 1 

\ 1 

1-4 

43 

46 


43 

4 2 

4-5 

44 

4-5 

1-2 

0 

8 a.m. 

— 

78 

73 

07 

05 

78 

65 


6G 

80 

61 

82 

72 

68 

81 


It will be seen that the migration occurred after a spell 
of eight days with maximum and minimum 2° to 6^ C. 

to 10*5'' F.) above normal. The mean maximum 
temperature of the previous eight days was 30-4° C. 
(86*5° F.) and the mean minimum 16*2° C. (61° F.). This 
is particularly interesting, as it had been previously found 
that A, ypsilon is very seldom recorded as damaging crops 
in Egypt after the mean maximum temperature is over 
29° C. 


(12) Dragonflies at Aden. 

Mr. F. Muir tells me that on more than one occasion he 
has seen large numbers of dragonflies flying in a south¬ 
westerly direction out to sea at Aden. These flights 
usually occurred at the end of the wet season. 

(13) Dragonfly migration near Alexandria. 

1 am indebted to Mrs. K. E. Moreau for the following 
interesting record. 

On the 15th April, 1923, at about 6 p.m. at Ikingi- 
Mariout, in the desert south-west of Alexandria, she 
noticed, while indoors, a sudden darkening of the sky, and 
on going out to see the cause found the air full of dragon¬ 
flies in inconceivable numbers. They were flying up with 
the wind from a direction a little east of south, and she 
estimated that there were five or six dragonflies per cubic 
foot of air space. They were in such numbers that she 
had to return immediately to the house for a hat, as their 
legs and wings caught in her hair and it was impossible 
to avoid them. 
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Some appeared tired and hung suspended from the trees 
in the garden, others flew restlessly about, but the majority 
went steadily but not rapidly towards the N.N.W. The 
insects were flying from a height of about three feet above 
the ground to above the level of the one-storey house, say 
to a height of about fifteen feet, and the whole width of 
the flight was not more than about twenty yards. The 
insects continued to pass for over an hour, but by 7.30 
only a few stragglers were remaining. 



Fig. 2. 


Mrs. Moreau noted that they seemed to be chiefly of 
three varieties, one large and two small, and she made 
some rough coloured sketches of two, from which it is 
probable that the large species was Anax parfhcnope* but 
the other cannot be identified with certainty. With regard 

* Mr. K. J. Morton, to whom I submitted the sketch, thinks that 
it might be Hemianax epkipptger, but the sketch represents a species 
with an abdomen dark except at the swollen base where it is bnght 
blue, and all of this coloration that T have caught in Eg 3 ^t have 
been Anax parthenope. The question must, I fear, remain imsettled. 
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to the third species, she has pointed out to me recently 
what she says appears identical with those in the migration, 
and it was a female of Crocoihemis erythraea. 

If we take as minimum dimensions of the flight ten yards 
wide, ten feet high and eight miles long, with the estimated 
number of five per cubic foot, we get the tremendous total 
of over sixty million insects in the flight. 

Ikingi-Mariout is about fourteen miles S.S.W. of Alex¬ 
andria and about six miles from the sea, which is nearest 
towards the N.W, North-east of Ikingi and between it 
and Alexandria is the slightly brackish Lake Manout, and 
between it and the sea in the direction that the insects 
were flying is an arm of the lake which is, however, usually 
dry and consists chiefly of land encrusted with salt. There 
is no water in it at this time of the year. 

South and south-west of Ikingi there is nothing but 
desert for hundreds of miles, but to the south-south-east, 
in the direction from which the insects were coming, there 
is a row of low-lymg lakes in the depression known as the 
Wady Natrun about fifty miles away. These lakes are 
mostly strongly saline, some with sodium carbonate and 
others with sodium chloride, but there are parts which 
are fresh enough to breed dragonflies. It is therefore 
possible, but of course not proved, that the migration 
originated here. Beyond this and about one hundred 
miles further to the south is the Fayoum, a large cultivated 
area lying to the west of the Nile and containing Birket 
Fayoum, a lake nearly as large as Lake Geneva. 

1 have obtained the meteorological data for the period 
of the migration and they are of considerable interest. 
The figures for Alexandria are given in the following table. 
It is near enough to Ikingi-Mariout to be a good indication 
of the conditions prevailing there. 


April 1923. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Max. Temp. 

2 rc. 

21 

32 

23 

22 

Departure 

- 3 

— 3 

+ 8 

— 1 

- 2 

Min. Temp. 


14 

14 

16 

14 

Departure 


0 

0 

+ 1 

- 1 

Humidity Mean 

57 

62 

57 

73 

61 

Departure 

-15 

— 10 

-15 

0 

-12 

Wind : 8 a.m. . 

N.N.W. 

N. 

8.E. 

N.N.W. 

N.N.W. 

2 p.m. . 

N.N.W. 

N.N.E. 

S. 

N.N.W. 

N.W. 

8 p.m. . 

N.W. 

N.E. 

8. 

N.N.E. 

N.N.E 
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It will be seen that after a few days with the temperature 
below normal and the usual N.N.E. or N.W. wind, the 
wind went suddenly round to the south and the temperature 
jumped up in one day from — 3° C. below normal to 8® 
above. The wind according to the records was light. 
There was on the morning of the 15th high pressure over 
Upper Egypt, high pressure over Tripoli, and low pressure 
over Trieste. 

It is possible that the occurrence of the migration under 
these conditions is only a coincidence, but it seems more 
likely that there is some connection with the south wind 
and high temperature, and in any case the facts should be 
recorded for comparison with future observations. 

Cairo, September 1924. 
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XIX. On an Abdominal Scent-organ (?) in Sabatinca and 
other Primitive Oenera o/Lepidoptera. By Alfred 
Philpott, Assistant Entomologist, Cawthxon Insti¬ 
tute, Nelson. 

[Read November 19th, 1924.] 

(With Six Text-figures.) 

On each of the lateral portions of the fifth abdominal 
sternite of Sabatinca^ about the middle of the sclerite or 
somewhat nearer to the anterior margin, there is situated 
a small circular structure which is probably a scent-pro¬ 
ducing organ. In all the species which I have examined 
(amounting to fourteen out of the twenty known forms), 
with the exception of S, quadrijuga Meyr., the structure 
takes the form of a raised chitinous ring (Fig. 1). This ring 




Fig. 1. —Sabatinca auranimca Plulp. (M.S.). a, fifth stemite 
mounted on slide, outer surface. B, inner view of one opening, 
c, profile. (A description of this species will appear in Vol. 66 of 
the “ Trans. N.Z. Inst.”). 

is not set vertically to the plane of the sternite, but slopes 
objiquely backwards. From the distal margin spring 
several long hairs, directed approximately parallel to the 
body. Dissection reveals an internal organ consisting 
of an inflated vesicle opening by a duct into the base of 
the chitinous ring (Fig. 2o). Both sexes possess these 
structures in a similar state of development. The specific 
diflerences are slight, some forms having the external 
portion a little larger or a little more strongly projecting. 
In /S. qitadrijitga Meyr., however, there is no projecting 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS IH, IV. (PEB. '26.) 
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ring of chitin, though there is a defined circular area 
(within which the chitinisation is very w^eak) raised consider¬ 
ably above the surrounding surface (Fig. 2, a and b). 
The area of the structure in tMs species is also much greater 
than in the others, and it may be noted that the organ 
bears more resemblance to that of Mnemomca auricyanea 
Wlshm. than to the other species of Sabatinca. 



Fig. 2.— Sabatinca quadnjuga Meyr. A, fifth sternite, profile. 
B, outer view of opening of organ, c, inner view of vesicles and 
outlet. 

Of the other genera of the Mieropterygidae {sens sir.) 
I have only been able to examine two species of Micropteryx 
and one of Eptmartyna. In M. aruncella Scop, and M, 
calthella L., no trace of an organ similar to that of Sabatinca 
could be found. E, auricrinella Wlshm., however, possesses 
a structure, which, though very small externally, appears 
to be fully fimctional, as a duct and vesicle of normal 
size are present (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. — Epimartyria auricrinella Wlshm. Inner view of fifth 
sternite. 

In the Eriocraniidae, Mnemonica auricyanea Wlshm. 
and Eriocrania semipurpurella Steph. have been available 
for study. The former has a larger organ than that of 
any other species investigated. Unlike that of Sabatinca 
it is not surrounded by a ring of chitin, but consists of a 
raised ovate area, which, under high magnification, is 
seen to have its surface irregularly reticulated (Fig. 4). 
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Owing to the scantiness of my material I have not been 
able to investigate the internal parts, and am unable to 
say whether a vesicle similar to that in Sabaiinca and 
Eriocrania is present. 



Fig. 4 .—Mnemonica auriryanea Wlshm. Outer view of outlet 
of organ, very highly magnified 

Enocrama semipurpurella Steph. presents a further 
development. The organs on the fifth sternite are very 
similar in position and structure to those of Sahatincay 
but on the fourth sternite there is also a pair of organs 
(Fig. 5). They are placed more ventrally and distally 



Fig. 6 .—Eriocrania semtpurpnrella Steph. Fourth and fifth 
stemites from within. 

on the sternite than those on the fifth sternite, and have 
no raised chitinous margin, but consist of an irregularly 
reniform area with a slightly elevated membranous covering. 
No duct, vesicle or internal attachment of any kind could 
be found. 

Several species of Mnesarchaeidae have been examined, 
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but in these no trace of the organs under notice was dis¬ 
covered. Various Tineidae were also investigated, and 
these likewise presented nothing of an abnormal character 
on the abdominal stemites. 

Bearing in mind the close relationship of the Trichoptera 
and Lepidoptera it was thought advisable to ascertain 
if structures of a like kind were present in the more primitive 
members of the former order. With that object in view, 
various species of Rhyacophilidae were examined, with 
negative results except in the case of Hydrobiosella stenocera 
TiU. In this species (Fig. 6) the fifth stemite bears a 



Fio. 6 .—Hydrobiosella stenocera Till, a, abdominal sternites 
mounted on slide, inner view. B, fifth sternite more highly mag¬ 
nified, from within, c, part of reticulated area, very highly 
magnified. 

structure of apparently somewhat the same nature as 
those described above. There is no projecting ring or 
swollen surface visible on the outer surface of the stemite, 
but on dissection it is found that there is a more or less 
circular reticulated area occupying about the same position 
as the structure in the Lepidoptera. This reticulated 
portion (Fig. 6, B and c) radiates from a nearly central 
pore, and appears to be a membrane separate from the body 
wall; under high magnification (Fig. 6c) a small sac, 
connected with the pore by a short duct, can be seen lying 
beneath the membrane.’ As far as it was possible to 
ascertain, it appears that the sac opens into the body cavity 
and not externally, as in the lepidopterous organ; if this 
is really so it does not seem likely that the structure has 
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any bearing on the relationship of the two groups of insects. 
It may be as well to note here that H. stenocera exhibits 
other peculiarities of the abdominal wall not generally 
present in the Trichoptera (Kg. 6a). On each side of the 
second stemite, near the centre, is a small irregularly 
rounded dark patch; the third sternite shows a similar 
area; on the fourth sternite there is no trace of the struc¬ 
ture, but it appears again, though diminished in size, on 
the fifth, sixth and seventh stemites, that on the fifth 
being within the reticulated membrane; on the eighth 
and ninth there is again no trace. A similar series occurs 
on the tergites on segments 2 to 7, becoming smaller dis- 
tally. These spots do not cause any irregularity on the 
outer surface of the segments, and viewed from within 
they appear to be simply rugose thickenings of the chitin. 

It is hard to imagine what other purpose this abdominal 
structure in Sabatinca and the other genera could serve 
except that of a scent-organ, and as the flight of the members 
of the group is weak an organ functioning in such a manner 
might be of value as a means of bringing the sexes together. 
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XX. On some Fulgorids [Hemiptera-Homoptera] from 
the Island of Rodriguez. By Frederick Muir, 
F.E.S. (Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Experiment 
Station, Honolulu, T.H.) 

[Read December 3rd, 1924.] 

Plates XLVI, XLVII. 

The following species of Fulgorids were sent to me by 
Dr. Hugh Scott of Cambridge for identification. They were 
all collected by Messrs. H. P. Thomasset and H. J. Snell 
in the Island of Rodriguez between August and November 
1918.* They are of interest as they are the first Fulgorids 
to be reported from that interesting and isolated little 
island; their chief affinities appear to be with those of the 
other Mascarene islands, but they also have some affinity 
to those of the Seychelles. Peregrmus maidis (Ashm.) 
is evidently an introduction on maize; the others are 
likely to be all (mdemic. Unless the native vegetation has 
been very much reduced it is highly probable that more 
species of Fulgorids will be found in the island.f 

CIXllDAE. 

Cixiinae. 

1. Cabana insulans, sj). n. 

Length, 2 3 mm.; tegraen, 3-4 mm. The venation of this 
species is similar to that of Cvbana toririx. Uhler, the type of the 

* [A list of reports j)reviously published on the collection made 
by Messrs. Thomasset and SneU was given by me m an introductory 
note to F. W. Edwards’ paper on the Diptera Nematockra of the 
island (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (9) xii, p, 330, 1923); to that list 
must now be added an account of the Microlepidopteka by E. 
Meyrick (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1923, Pts. iii-iv, p. 544, April 
1924). Furthermore, an article on the HEmPTERA-HETEROpTBRA 
and the Cicadidae by W. E. China has appeared in Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist., (9) xiv, p. 427, 1924, and it is hoped that reports on the 
Jassidab and Psyllidae will foUow. The types of new forms 
described m this paper have been placed in the British Museum, and 
a set of specimens has been kept in the Cambridge University 
Museum.— Hugh Scott.] 

t [The native vegetation has been destroyed to a terrible extent, 
but a certain amount remains, e^ecially in narrow rifts and valleys; 
see H. J. SneU and W. H. T. Tams, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., xix, 
pp. 283-292, 1920.—H. S.] 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (fEB. ’25.) 
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genus; 8c and R fork at about one-fourth the length of the tegmen 
from the base, M arises from the basal cell and has five apical veins, 
viz. 1, la, 2, 3, 4; M\ and Jf2 forking near to Jf/, and Jlf4 
at the apical cross-vein. C, inmlaris differs from the genotype in 
having the transverse carina of the vertex V-shaped and nearly 
touching the base in the middle, whereas in C, tortrix it is widely 
angular and subparallel to the apex of the vertex; the insect also 
has no spines on its hind tibiae. 1 refrain from erecting a genus for 
this species until the genera of the family have been revised. 

Brown, carinae of head and irregular spots on frons lighter, 
carinae of pronotum and its posterior and lateral margins light, 
tegulae light, legs light with slightly darker marks; base of abdomen 
light, rest dark brown. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opaquely white, 
cross-veins dark fuscous, continued t-o costa just basad of stigma, 
apical cross-veins fuscous, apical veins fuscous with a hght spot at 
the apex, the infuscation extending more or less into the cells; M 
and Gu apical cells mostly fuscous, veins mostly the same colour 
as the cells with some small marks in the clavus and on the veins 
basad of the cross-veins; granules mostly concolorous with veins, 
but inclmed to be lighter in the clavus and over Cu, 

Described from one male. 

Brixia Stal. 

Brixia Stal, 1856, Ofv. Vet.-Ak. Forh. xiii, p. 162. 

Triopsis, Signoret, 1860, Ann. Soc. ent. France, (3) viii, 
p. 187. 

Curiatius Distant, 1917, Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond., ser. 2, 
Zool., xvii, p. 285. 

2. Brixia rodriguezi, sp. n. (Plate XLVI, fig. 1.) 

(J. Length, 2*9 mm.; tegmen, 4*6 mm. This species is quite 
t 3 rpical of the genus; 8c and R fork at about ono-third the length 
from the base and M forks from the common stem nearer the base, 
Ml and M2 fork at the apical cross-veins, M2 and 3/4 very near 
to Mf; R has three branches; M has five, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4a. The 
second segment of the antennae is nearly twice as long as broad. 
Colour light yellow or stramineous to light brownish-red, brown over 
the apical abdominal tergites and genitalia. Tegmina hyaline, 
shghtly yellowish, fuscous along apical margin, this colour extending 
into the apical cells for a short distance, a fuscous mark at apex of 
clavus extending to 3/4, a round fuscous mark near apex of clavus and 
fuscous at base of clavus, veins same colour as membranes, granules 
minute, bearing light macrotrichia. Wings hyaline, clear; veins 
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dark. The genitalia can be best understood from figure 1; the 
anal segment is wide and truncate at the apex. 

Length, 3 mm.; tegmen, 5 mm. In build and colour like the 

but the infuscation is a little more extensive and darker. Pygofer 
and ovipositor dark fuscous-brown. Apex of anal segment broad, 
truncate or shallowly emarginate. 

Described from three males, one female and two specimens 
without abdomens. 

3. Brixia viridis, sp. n. 

?. Length, 3 mm.; tegmen, 4*6 mm. Stramineous, slightly 
darker over mesonotum, brownish over abdominal tergites; pygofer 
stramineous, ovipositor fuscous. Tegmina clear hyaline, veins 
greenish, granules minute, of the same colour as the veins, macro- 
trichia dark green or brownish, a small black spot at apex of clavus, 
apical margin fuscous. Wings hyaline, slightly opaque with waxy 
secretion, veins greenish. Anal segment small, gradually narrowed 
to the apex, which has a small emargination. 

Described from one female. 

4. Brixia pullus, sp. n. (Plate XLVI, fig. 2.) 

(J. Length, 2*8 mm.; tegmen, 4*6 mm. B with five branches; 
M with six, viz. 1, la, 2, 3, 4, 4a, the base of M4: in contact with 
C'l for a short distance. The common + i? + Af stalk fairly 
long. Head light brown, carinae, genae and sides of clypeus hghter; 
thorax and legs darker brown, especially so over front coxae, apical 
half of femora and apical half of tibiae. Tegmina hyaline, stramine¬ 
ous, a dark brown mark from middle of commissure to base of 
stigma, a dark brown mark from hind margin at apex of clavus 
to fork of Af 3, 4, a light brown spot between 3/ 1 *f 2 and M 3, 
stigma and apical margm fuscous, extending into apical cells, apical 
cross-veins fuscous, other veins concolorous with membrane, 
granules small, of the same colour as the veins, bearing stramineous 
macrotrichia. Wings hyaline, slightly opaque with w^axy secretion, 
veins light brown. 

The male genitalia are very close to those of B, rodriguezi, but 
quite distinct. The apex of the genital styles is more acute and 
curved on the inner margin; the spine at the apex of the perian- 
drium much longer and curved. The ventral margin of the perian- 
drium in lateral view is produced into one longer spine and one 
smaller spine and not curved to the left. 

$. Length, 4 mm.; tegmen, 5 mm. In general build similar 
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to (J. Colour much darker all over; tegmina fuscous with same 
markings as in the cJ; the margins of the transverse mark are 
bordered with lighter colour. Anal segment narrowed at apex, 
which is slightly emarginate. 

Described from one male, one female and one specimen 
without an abdomen, but evidently a female. The specific 
name refers' more to the female than to the male. 

Meenoplinae. 

Nisia Melichar. 

'Nisia Melichar, Homopteren-Fauna von Ceylon, p. 53 
(1903). 

The type of this genus is Meemplus atrovenosus Lethierry. 

5. Nisia atrovenosus (Lethierry). 

Meenoplus cUrovenosus Lethierry. 

One o specimen. The locality of the type of this species 
is Nias Island, but it has been reported from various parts 
of the world. An examination of the male genitaha has 
shown that more than one species is included under this 
name. The specimen before me agrees in all external 
characters with the original description, and until I can 
examine the type, or specimens from the locality thereof, 
I must let it stand under this name. 

Delphaeidae. 

6. Peregrinus rmidis (Ashmead). 

A long series containing both the long and short winged 
forms of both sexes. 

7. Delphacodes thomasseh, sp. n. (Plate XLVI, 
figs. ia,b.) 

(J. Length, 1*6 mm.; tegmen, 2*6 mm. Vertex about as long 
as wide or very slightly longer than wide, otherwise typical of the 
genus. Head dark brown, base of vertex and carmae yellow, 
antennae light brown; pronotum light, nearly white except on the 
lateral areas, where it is brown, mesonotum and abdomen dark 
brown, legs light brown. Tegmina clear hyahne with bght yellow 
veins, granules smaU, sparse, with dark macrotrichia; wings clear 
hyahne with light brown veins. 

Genitalia with pygofer fairly open, diaphragm and dorsal portion 
of lateral margins blendmg; anal angles obscure, anal emargination 
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shallow; diaphragm fairly short, dorsal margin U-shaped with a 
subcrescent in the middle, the apices of the prongs of the crescent 
rounded; anal segment fairly large with tw o large, slightly curved 
spines. Aedeagus slightly flattened laterally, in profile convex on 
ventral margin, slightly sinuate on dorsal margin, widest at base, 
with a row of spines across from the middle to near the base on the 
left side and a few on the right side on the basal half. Gemtal 
styles straight, broad at base, gradually tapering to the narrow 
apex which is truncate. 

Described from one male. 

8. Kelista snelli, sp. n. (Plate XLVI, figs. 4 a, 6.) 

(J. Length, 2*2 mm.; tegmen, 0*7 mm. Head nearly as wide as 
thorax, length mcludmg eyes considerably longer than mesonotum; 
length of vertex 1*6 times the width at the base, width of base and 
apex subequal, apex rounded, base behind middle of eyes, apex 
projecting slightly in front of eyes, medio-lateral cannae meetmg 
at apex, Y-shaped carina present but indistmct over the fork; lateral 
pronotal carinae straight, slightly diverging basally, not quite in line 
with mesonotal carinae; length of froris equal to twice its width, apex 
and base subcqual in width, lateral margins shghtly arcuate, median 
carina simple; first segment of antennae shghtly longer than wide, 
second segment much longer than first, reaching to about middle of 
clyjieua. Hind basitarsus about as long as the other two segments 
together; spur not quite so long as basitarsus, fairly thick, concave 
on mner surface, with irregular teeth on hind margin, some not 
being quite at the margin. Tegmina not quite reaching hind margin 
of third (first visible) abdominal tergite. 

Light stramineous; eyes dark brown; colour slightly brown over 
apex of vertex and base of frons, a black hne miming from base 
to apex of antennae; genital styles and diaphragm of pygofer dark 
brown, Tegmina hyahne, veins hght strammeous, granules minute, 
sparse, bearing small, dark macrotrichia. 

Genitalia; margins of pygofer only recognisable on ventral half, 
where it is emarginate in the middle; more dorsad it blends with the 
diaphragm, w^hich thus becomes continuous with the pygofer; 
diaphragm long, dorsal margin produced into two angular projections 
in middle. Anal segment fairly large, roundly emargmate at apex 
with the comers of the emargination forming points; on each side of 
the ventral surface near the base is a w ell-developed spine. Genital 
styles flat, nearly straight, sides subparallel to apex, which is sub¬ 
truncate with the inner comer curved into a strong spine and the 
outer corner produced into a smaller spine. Aedeagus forming two 
long, slaider, laterally flattened prongs, the dorsal one longer than 
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the ventral, both acute at apex; the orifice appears to be situated 
on the larger prong, on its ventral side near the apex. 

$. Similar to male in build and colomr. Length, 2-5 mm.; 
tegmen, 0*7 mm. 

Described from one male and three females. 

Tropiduchidae. 

Clardea, Sign., in Maillard, Notes sur Tile de la Reunion, 
Annexe J., H6mipt^res, p. 30, pi. xxi, figs. 6, a-c (Paris, 
1862). 

9. Clardea leguati, sp. n. (Plate XLVI, figs. 5 a, b, 
c,d.) 

(J. Length, 3 mm.; tegmen, 3'3 mm. Carinae of head consider¬ 
ably expanded, especially between vertex and frons where a large» 
smooth area is formed; this area as well as the median frontal 
Carina, cl3rpeus and eyes, dark brown, lateral carinae of frons much 
lighter brown; rest of head yellowish, which in life may be green; 
lateral portions of pronotum dark brown, median portion light with 
darker carinae, mesonotum light brown, abdomen darker, legs fight 
brown, hmd femora darker. Tegmina hyahne, veins before cross- 
veins fight yellow, beyond cross-veins whitish, a dark brown mark 
in costal cell on basal half, an irregular brown mark over nodal line, 
darkest over fork of 8c and E, very sfightly fuscous in apical and 
subapical cells, and with a few faint marks on basal third of tegmen 
and in clavus. Wings hyaline, fuscous, darkest over Cu and An 
areas, veins brown. 

Genitalia; pygofer with the anal angle produced into a hook with 
a small rounded knob sfightly dorsad, anal emargmation deep, lateral 
margins basad of angle straight or very sfightly sinuate. Anal 
segment comparatively small, apex truncate, anus near apex. 
Genital styles elongate-ovate with two processes on middle of outer 
margin, the proximal process rounded, the distal process pointed 
with a small, curved spme at its base. Aedeagus laterally fiattened, 
the larger portion subcultrate in outline, with the orifice situated 
dorso-apically, with a small curved spine on the left side, and with 
a small process at the base, this process being widest distally, 
rounded, and with minute teeth on its margin; the base of the 
nedeagus is connected to the base of the anal segment. The eighth 
abdominal segment is greatly reduced, the tergite being membran¬ 
ous with the spiracle situated on it; the siernite is missing unless 
the thickened edge of the pygofer represents it. 

$. Length, 4*6 mm.; tegmen, 4*6 imu. Similar to the (J. The 
anterior and middle genital styles are co-adapted, forming a complete 
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ovipositor; posterior styles large, flat, triangular, length greater 
than width at base, apex with several curved teeth or spines. Anal 
segment small, apex rounded, anus near apex. 

Described from one male, three females and two specimens 
without abdomen. 

What I consider as the costal vein is slightly within the 
costal margin, the costal area being very narrow, without 
transverse veins and obscure in its apical half; the /Sc + ^ 
fork is at the cross-veins and so is the M fork. The form 
of the male genitalia is distinct from that of the few others 
of the family so far described, and is a further indication 
of the diversity existing in this small group. Elsewhere * 
I have considered the ovipositor to be incomplete in this 
family, but a further examination shows that Clardea 
appears to be normal in this respect, and we must consider 
the ovipositor as complete but with the posterior styles 
modified. Two species of this genus are known, C. unicolor 
Sign, and ( 7 . notabidci Stal, both from the island of Reunion. 
Melichar suggests that these two species are the same, but 
judging from the descriptions I should not think so. In 
the former there is the typical series of semi-cross-veins in 
the costal cell, while in the latter these are absent. The 
present species, like the following genus, has been named 
after Fran^*ois Leguat, to whom we are indebted for our 
knowledge of the natural conditions of the island of Rodri¬ 
guez before it was altered very much by man’s activities. 

Derbidae. 

Leguatia, gen. nov. 

Width of head, excluding subantennal processes, less than width 
of thorax; vertex wider than long, sides straight, shghtly converg¬ 
ing towards apex, apex and base subparallel, rounded, carinae fairly 
wide, with numerous “sense” pits; frons parallel-sided without a 
median carina, its length equal to three times its width, lateral carinae 
with “ sense ” pits; vertex m profile straight, projectmg slightly over 
the Irons, which is evenly curved in $, but somewhat angular in ^; 
eyes reaching about one-third from apex, clypeus as long as frons, 
tricarinate; there is a large subantennal plate, longer than wide, 
attached to the head by a broad base; antennae very short, globose. 
Pronotum very short in middle, deeply and roundly emarginate on 
hind margin, shoulder keels large and, together with subantennal 
plate, forming an antennal chamber. No spines on hind tibiae. 


* Proc. Haw. Ent. Soc. v. (2), p. 225 (1923). 
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Wings about three-fourths the length of the togmen, with large anal 
area and complete anal venation and two longitudinal folds when at 
rest. In the tegmina Sc and B fork near the base; Sc cell is long, 
fairly narrow; M with five sectors, the first, or basal, branch and the 
third forked near apex; clavus open, one branch of Cu reaching 
hind margin. The fork of the first median sector may be formed 
by Cu 1. 

Neocyclokara Muir comes nearest to this genus, but in it 
the first sector of M is considerably distal to the middle 
of the tegmen; there are only four sectors and only the 
first sector is furcate; the shape of the head is also con¬ 
siderably different, the eye reaching less than half-way 
to the apex of the frons, and the frons is narrow between 
the eyes and considerably broadened in its apical half. 

Type of the genus, Leguatia fernandezty sp. n. 

10. Leguatia femandezi, sp. n. (Plate XLVI, fig. 6 a; 
Plate XLVII, figs. 6 6, c, d, e,/.) 

(J. Length,2*4 mm.; tegmen, 4*6 mm,; ving, 3-6 mm. Frons in 
profile slightly angular in front of eyes; stramineous or fuscous- 
yeUow, cannae of head fighter. Tegmma hyaline, slightly opaque 
and slightly fuscous, veins concolorous ^ith, or lighter than, mem¬ 
brane, infuscation darkest in apical half of clavus and over apical 
cross-vems. Wmgs hyaline, slightly opaque, veins darker. The 
pygofer is slightly damaged but figure 6 d shows the genitalia. The 
anal segment is emarginate at the apex. 

$. Length, 3 mm.; tegmen, 6 mm.; wing, 4*8 mm. In profile 
the frons is not angular in front of the eyes. In the tegmina the 
infuscation is darker, the veins showing much fighter. Pregenital 
plate subtriangular, length less than width at base, sides slightly 
sinuate, with the basal angles produced conically and a transverse 
ndge across the base; styles projectmg beyond the pregenital 
plate; anal segment much broader than long, small. 

Described from one male and three females. The genus 
takes its name from Francois Leguat, to whom (as stated 
above) we are indebted for our knowledge of the early 
condition of the island and of its fauna and flora, and the 
species is dedicated to Diego Fernandez Pereira, who seems 
to have been the first navigator to visit Rodriguez, in 1507.’** 

♦ [See “ The Voyage of Fran 9 ois Leguat ” m two volumes, 1891, 
being Nos. 82 and 83 of “ Works issued by the Hakluyt Society ” ; 
for the earlier navigators, see Vol. 11, Appendix A; also see “ The 
Island of Rodriguez; a British Colony in the Mascarenhas Group,” 
by A. J. Bertuchi, London, 1923,—H. S.J 
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11. Paraphenice insularis, sp. n. (Plate XLVII, figs. 
7 a, b, c.) 

(J. Ijength, 3 mm.; tegmen, 5*4 mm.; wing, 4 mm. The venation 
of the togmina is typical; the first or basal sector of the media is 
furcate from near the base and more distinctly separated from Cu 
than in some species. The wings are narrower than usual with the 
anal area considerably reduced, but quite distinct and with three 
veins, and there is a lobe at the base with a corrugated edge. This 
wing approaches the condition found in Zoraidinae, but its length 
and the distinct, if small, anal area place it in the group Cenchreini. 
Shoulder keel very small; subantennal process a httle longer than 
wdde, attached to the head by a wdde base. 

Yellow or hght stramineous, labium and greater part of clypeus 
dark browm, a dark brown mark extending from the back of the 
eye over pronotum, mesonotum and to apex of abdomen, the median 
portion of the abdomen being reddish, middle of base of abdomen 
dark. Tegmina hyaline yellowish with fuscous markings as shown 
in figure la, veins concolorous with membrane; wings whitish, hyaline 
with light fuscous marks as m figure 76, veins concolorous with 
membrane. 

Lateral view of male genitalia figured (fig. 7c), apex of genital 
style truncate wdth a small angular process turned inward; apex 
of anal segment split for some little distance. 

$. Length. 3 6 mm.; tegmen, 6 mm.; wdng, 4*3 mm. In build 
and colour similar to Pregonital plate much wider than long, 
slightly angular on hmd margin, anal segment very small, about 
as long as broad, the apex narrowly but deeply emarginate in the 
middle; genital styles fairly large. 

Described from one male and one female and a specimen 
without an abdomen. 

12. Paraphenice lopezi, sp. n. (Plate XLVII, fig. 8.) 

(J. Length, 2*7 mm.; tegmen, 5 mm. Similar in build to P. insu¬ 
laris, body similar in colour also, but tegmina and wings different. 
Tegmina hyaline, opaquely white with waxy secretion, fuscous mark¬ 
ings forming a network in the apical half. From the middle of the 
claval suture a fuscous, irregular mark extends over Cu and M and 
covers the subcostal cell; fuscous over apex of clavus and along hind 
and apical margins, irregularly joining up with the mark in the 
subcostal cell and forming an irregular network; veins of the same 
colour as the membrane except at the apex, where the apical veins 
are light against a fuscous membrane. Wings fuscous, lighter at 
base of costa, veins darker. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) I I 
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The male genitalia are closely similar to those of P, insularis, but 
the anal segment is shorter, the apex is less turned down, with a 
very small apical bifurcation, the anal angle of the pygofer is not so 
long, and the genital styles are distinct. 

Described from one male. 

This species is named after Diego Lopez de Siqueira, 
who appears to have visited Rodriguez about 1609 or 1510 
and to have been the second person who came to the island. 

These two species appear to be congeneric with Fescennia 
aurea Distant and Fescennia himaculata Distant* from 
the Seychelles, but I cannot place any of these species in 
that genus. In his table of genera of Derbidae in “ Hemip- 
tera Africana ’’ Stal separates Fescenma Stal from all 
the other genera on account of its head being as wide as the 
thorax, but in these species the head is narrower. The 
type of Fescenma Stal is Phenice himttata Coquerel (wrongly 
changed to P. laticeps by Stal) from Mayotta and Madagas¬ 
car, and was in the Signoret collection when Stal wrote. 
It is hoped that someone having access to the type will 
settle this question of synonymy. 

Ricaniidae. 

13. Tarundia straminea, sp. n. (Plate XLVII, figs. 
9 a, b,) 

cJ. Length, 4 mm.; tegmen, 6-5 mm. Vertex short, without a 
median longitudinal carina; median and lateral carinae of frons 
indistinct or absent on apical half, lateral carinae curved and sub- 
parallel to the lateral margins; clypeus with a faint median carina. 
Hind tibiae with two spines, one in the middle and one near the 
apex. 

Stramineous, abdomen fuscous. Tegmina hyaline, slightly tinged 
with yellow, veins stramineous, costal and apical margins bearing 
black microtrichia, stigma covering seven small veins, darker stra¬ 
mineous or fuscous, cross-veins shghtly darker than main veins. 
Wings hyaline with stramineous veins. In some specimens the costa 
has alternate dark and light marks. 

In lateral view the margins of the pygofer are angular at the anal 
angle; anal segment fairly large, slightly tectiform, apex truncate, 
anus at about middle; genital styles much longer than broad, in 
ventral view meeting together in basal half and at apex, outer 
margin straight, apex curved upward and pointed. Periandrium 


♦ Trans. Linn. 8oc. London, ser, 2, Zool., xvii, p. 283, 1917. 
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fonning a complex tube, split down each side; penis forming a 
laterally flattened tube, split on dorsal aspect to one-third from 
base; apex at sides produced into two curved, pointed processes; 
at about the middle of the lateral aspect arises on each side a curved 
process fastened by its middle to the penis, its upper branch 
curved, acute, simple, its lower branch curved, acute, with a barb 
at the apex; w hen at rest these processes project through the lateral 
clefts of the penandrium and appear to belong to them. Within the 
penis is a pointed process on which the functional orifice appears 
to be situated. 

Length, 4-3 mm.; tegmen, 7 mm. Similar to (J in colour, 
but the apical margins of the abdominal tergites are fuscous. Pos¬ 
terior genital styles large, triangular; outer or apical margin long 
w ith numerous curved chitinous spines or teeth; anal segment in 
dorsal view shghtly longer than wide, with sides curved, apex 
truncate, anus at about the middle. 

Described from eight males and four females. 

In spite of this species having two spines on the hind 
tibiae, I have placed it in Tarnndm Stal, as in all other 
respects it agrees with the characters of that genus. Osaka 
Distant was described * as having three carinae on the 
vertex, but Mr. W. E Cliina, of the British Museum, has 
examined the type for me and states that this is not so, 
there being only a sUght median carina m the type species 
and none in 0. relata. It is therefore difficult to keep 
Tarundta and Osaka apart except for the number of spines 
on the hind tibiae. Osaka hyalina Dist., the type species, 
has the lateral carinae of the frons distinct to the apex 
and they are much straighter than the lateral margins of 
the frons. Some of the species listed by Melichar under 
Tarundta appear to me not to be congeneric with the type 
species of that genus. 

♦ Trans. Linn. Soc. London, sor. 2, Zool,, xiii. p. 43, 1909; see 
also op. c%l., xvii, p. 299,1917. Osaka hyalina and 0. relata are each 
knofwn from both the Seychelles and Aldabra. 
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Explanation op Plates XLVI and XLVII. 

Fig. 1. Brixia rodriguezi ; left lateral view of male genitalia, 

2 . pullUS yy yy yy yy yy 

3. Delphacodes tlicmasseh , a, view of male genitalia from 

behmd; by right lateral view of 
anal segment and aedeagua. 

4. Kdisia snelli; a, view of male genitalia from behind; 6, 

right lateral view of aedeagua. 

5. Clardea leguati; a, dorsal view of head and pronotum; 6, 

front view of head and pronotum; 
c, right lateral view of male geni¬ 
talia and 8th and 7th abdominal 
segments; d, right lateral view of 
anal segment and aedeagua. 

6. Leguaiia femandezi ; a, left tegmen; 6, left lateral view of 

head and prothorax of $; c, 
dorsal view of head and prothorax 
of 9; d, left lateral view of male 
genitalia; c, ventral view of female 
pregenital plate; /, profile of 
female pregenital plate. 

7. Paraphenice insularis ; a, left tegmen; h, right hind-v ing; 

c, left lateral view of male genitalia. 

8. Paraphenice lopezi; left lateral view of male genitalia. 

9. Tarundia straminea ; a, left lateral view of male gemtalia, 

by left lateral view of penis. 
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XXI. Notes on the Habits of Insects and Spiders in Brazil, 
By W. S. Bristowe, B.A. 

Communicated by Hugh Scott, M.A., Sc.D., F.E.S. 

[Read December 3rd, 1924]. 

Plate XLVIII and Map in Text. 

A PARTY of six Cambridge naturalists under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. W. A. F. Balfour-Browne spent ten weeks in 
Brazil during July, August and September, 1923. Rio 
de Janeiro was chosen as a base, and from here the party 
made visits to Campos (July 17th-22nd), SSo Paulo 
(July 9th-12th, 15th-16th, Aug. 24th-30th), Santos (July 
13th-15th), and Ribeiro Preto (July 12th). Then in the 
State of Minas Geraes (Aug. 8th-19th) some of the party 
went to Ouro Preto and Diamantina, so the area under 
review forms a rough quadrangle with Ribeiro Preto, 
Santos, Campos and Diamantina forming the corners. 

Although it was winter the day temperature in Rio 
was higher than that of an English summer, yet many of 
the large and more showy forms were only beginning to 
reappear with the rise in temperature in September, just 
as the party w^as leaving, but in spite of this there is ample 
active material for study at all times of the year. 

In the tropics a naturalist meets so many gaudily- 
coloured insects that, in the majority of cases, he almost 
unconsciously becomes a “ collector ’’ rather than a 
“ naturalist.” This has been so in the case of Brazil, 
and biological notes are extraordinarily scarce. For this 
reason I made up my mind to pay special attention to the 
habits of Brazilian insects during my short stay in the 
country, whilst specialising more particularly on spiders, 
and this paper contains a few of my observations. 

At the start I may sum up very shortly by saying that 
in Brazil practically all the Arthropod Orders contain a 
large number of species, many of which are brightly 
coloured or bizarre, thereby eclipsing the smaller forms 
of more temperate appearance, which also exist there. 
As exceptions I will mention :— 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (PEB. ’25.) 
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(1) The AfterYGOTA, which appear to be less numerous 
and less conspicuous than in arctic or temperate regions. 

(2) Some groups of the Hymenoptera —Ichneumonids, 
Sawmes, Euby Wasps, etc. One might try to explain 
the scarcity of the parasitic groups by the success of 
parasitic flies (Tachinidae), but as this leaves the scarcity 
of the non-parasitic groups unexplained, perhaps a more 
likely suggestion is that something unfavourable in the 
climatic conditions is responsible.* 



(3) The predaceous beetles (Carabidae and Cicinde- 
lidae). Darwin in his “ Naturalist’s Voyage round the 
World ” remarked on their scarcity in Brazil, and his 
explanation—^that their place is taken by ants—still seems 
to be the most feasible one, but it must be borne in mind 
that in its natural state a very large proportion of Brazil 
was thickly forested and therefore unsuitable for these 
forms. Arboreal species of Carabidae exist in some parts 

♦ Dr. H. Scott tells me that Sawflies are entirely absent from 
the faunas of certain “ well-worked ” tropical islands, t.e. the 
Seychelles and Hawaiian Is. In his experience the Ichnbumoniuab 
are also relatively scarce in the former. 
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of the world, but as a group these insects are essentially 
ground-beetles. 

Having made these preliminary observations I will 
pass on, taking the Orders about which I wish to say 
anything one by one, but, to save repetition, in several 
cases insects of one Order are discussed under the heading 
of another, when associated with members of that Order. 

Hymesoptera. 

The habits of the Saiiva ants, Atta sexdens, are well 
known, but a few words concerning them may not be out 
of place. They do a great deal of damage to plants and 
trees by cutting off their leaves. These they carry to 
their subterranean nests, and here Fungi which serve as 
food for the ants are grown on them. These ants, with 
their big heads, are very droll creatures, and I used to watch 
them performing their various above-ground duties. 
A leaf is severed quite quickly by gripping it tightly with 
the mandibles and then swinging the head from side to 
side. As a rule the leaves are allowed to drop to workers 
down below, who carry them home; but some selfish 
individuals, which do not wish other ants to gain by their 
labours, can be seen walking down the stem, which may 
be a long one, carrying the leaf which they have taken so 
much trouble to obtain.* On more than one occasion I 
saw two ants cutting at the same leaf in different places, 
in such a way that the slower of the two was cut adrift 
and fell with the leaf to the ground. From the base of 
the plant attacked a long line of ants journeying home¬ 
wards with their leaves held triumphantiy in the air is a 
very common sight. They do great damage, and owing to 
their extensive burrows they are hard to destroy (an 
apparatus for pumping down a sulphur-arsenic vapour 
1ms met with most success). Of natural enemies they 
probably have their share. Another ant is said on occa¬ 
sions to turn upon them and wipe out whole n^sts. The 
webs of a common spider, Latrodectus geometricuSy often 
seemed to be crowded with their remains, and various 
Tachinid and Phorid flies, which 1 shall mention later, 
are parasitic upon them. 

♦ According to R. W. G. Kingston, “ A Naturalist in Himalaya,^* 
(1920), p. 16, this is the usual proceeding in the case of the Indian 
harvesting ant, Mesaor barbams. 
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Another queer-looking ant, which has long thin straight 
jaws bent inwards at the tip, was found commonly in small 
colonies under stones. When disturbed they have the 
power of jumping backwards an inch or two. Now the 
power of jumping is only possessed by very few ants, and, 
in the case of some Australian Myrmeciae which jump 
forwards considerable distances, the hind legs are used 
and the femora enlarged accordingly. The Brazilian 
species under consideration, Odontormchus affinis, opens 
its long thin mandibles until they are in a straight line and 
at right angles to the long axis of the body, and then snaps 
them together suddenly, producing an easily audible click 
and jumping backwards at the same time. It seemed 
to me that the jump was made by the impact of the man¬ 
dibles hitting the ground.* 

The particular feature of Brazilian bees is the vast 
numbers of the little stingless Meliponae. Several nests 
were found, some fashioned of mud and hung up in bushes, 
and others concealed inside rotten trees, but they all 
possessed a queer little sticky entrance spout, through 
which there was usually considerable traffic, on account 
of the large size of the colonies. One very graceful little 
thin-bodied species (Melipona, jaty Sm.) builds nests in 
rotten stumps, and outside the nest great numbers con¬ 
tinually hovered, waiting in a most chivalrous manner 
their turn to enter. This chivalry must sometimes be 
the cause of their downfall, and on one occasion I found 
an Asilid fly devouring a Melipona which had lingered 
once too often; the fly was sitting just the other side of a 
buttress of the tree in which the nest was situated. On 
another occasion a brown Mantid nymph, Stagmatophora 
sp., was sitting close to the entrance gently swaying to 
and fro. 

On several occasions I watched Meliponae collecting 
dung for nest-building. They formed a little wad with 
their mouths and front legs and then passed it back to 
the second pair, which placed it firmly on the tibia of the 
third pair as though it were pollen. 

* A remarkable parallelism of development is shown by certain 
species of Termites, e.g. Microtermes saltans, Tennes saliens, and 
others. The soldiers of these species can leap a considerable 
distance backwards by snapping together their long mandibles, 
which are in some cases useless for bfting : see K. Escherich, “ Die 
Termiten,*’ 1909, Chap. I, p. 28. 
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These defenceless little creatures must live a life of 

bluff,” and that they do it well is shown by their success. 
On one occasion, as I have mentioned, I found an Asilid, 
and on another a Phymatid bug, devouring a Melipona, 
A Sphegid wasp, Trachypm gomesii Klug., common in 
banks near Kio de Janeiro, stores its nests with Meliponae, 
chiefly M. rujicrus Latr. On the few occasions that I tam¬ 
pered with Melipona nests the bees attacked me in great 
numbers and with fierce determination, emitting a loud 
and furious buzz, biting at me and digging their harmless 
tails into me. 

Humble bees are rather scarce in Brazil, but wasps, 
both Social and Solitary, cannot fail to attract everyone’s 
attention. Many of the social forms make small open 
nests with exposed cells, and numbers of these hang under 
the ledges of every house. These open nests are made 
chiefly by members of the genus Polybia and allied genera, 
and by species of Pohstes. Pohstes canadensis, a big rather 
long-bodied brown wasp, is the Brazilian substitute for 
the common British Vespae. Mischocyttarus is a small 
genus containing brown wasps with a very long petiole. 
The two species which occur in this district make nests 
which hang by a thin thread, perhaps an inch and a half 
in length, from rock ledges or overhanging banks, but 
they appear to be shy of human habitations (see PL 
XLVIII, fig. 2). Apoica pallida is a peculiar species, in 
that its abdomen is almost pure white. It is a large and 
fairly common insect with, we were told, an exceedingly 
painful sting. 

Wingless Mutillids are frequently met with and their 
activity makes them difficult to capture. Eplivta diversa 
Sm. is a fine species, three-quarters of an inch in length, 
with two big orange marks side by side on the abdomen. 
The sting when extruded measures a quarter of an inch. 
One day, when I was trying to catch an allied species, it 
ran up my sleeve and stung me three times on the arm. 
Considering what one might expect from a weapon of this 
nature the pain was slight, and the wound did not swell 
up at all. 

Very large metallic blue or green Pompilid wasps of the 
genus Pepsis are very conspicuous, as they rush about 
excitedly on bare patches of ground exploring every hole 
and cranny for the large spiders with which they stock their 
nests. One day (July 5th) I found an example of Para- 
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pompilus ervbescens, a large brown species, dragging along 
a big Lycosid spider, Tarantula raptoria, which makes 
deep burrows in the ground. The number of spiders 
destroyed by wasps in Brazil must be enormous. As a 
general rule it may be said that the Pompilids stock each 
nest with one big ground-living spider, while the spider- 
catching Sphegids fill their nests with perhaps thirty small 
spiders usually belonging to the web-building Epeirid 
family. 

Many solitary wasps are colonial, in that they construct 
their nests close together, as for example the Philanthid 
mentioned above, Trachypus gomesii Klug. This facilitates 
the coming together of the two sexes. Now in some 
Brazilian species of the genus Trypoxylon a much bigger 
step towards social life in the true sense of the term has 
been taken. I found a small species, T. fabricator Sm., 
first at Campos and then later at Diamantina : in both 
cases the nests were built on walls, and at Campos each of 
eight individuals had built its little gritty tube on to the 
side of the tube of another individual, so that together the 
tubes formed a compact mass (see PL XLVIII, fig. 3). I 
caught five of the wasps and removed the whole group of 
nests, finding that they were stored with small silvery 
Epeirid spiders (young Leucage sp.). Two days later I 
returned and found that the three survivors had each 
started a new mud tube, and the tubes adjoined one 
another in the same spot. This beginning of social life 
brings with it added protection from enemies and facil¬ 
itates the task of the male in finding the females. As 
regards the nest, this will be stronger and a certain 
amount of labour will be saved, as there is when two or 
more houses are built together. The same amount of 
material will not be required as if all the walls were to be 
outside ones, and there was what appeared to be a strong 
commimal mud foundation.* 

Trypoxylon aUntarse Fabr., is a much bigger species and 
dark blue in colour. Its mud organ-pipe nests are very 
common on walls and rock faces, and here again Epeirid 
spiders are stored (see PL XLVIII, fig. 4.). In most 

* The beginning of a different kind of social life is perhaps seen 
in some of the British species of Haltcius. Their burrows are often 
very close together in banks, and, it is said, they sometimes unite, 
forming groups of cells connected up by a communal gallery, (See 
D, Sharp, “ Bisects,” Pt. ii, Camb. Nat. Hist., p. 24.) 
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tropical countries two very extraordinary genera of 
Bpeirids are found, Gasteracantha and Micrathena (Aero- 
sorna). They have hard abdomens with stiff thorny pro¬ 
cesses, and naturalists have supposed that any enemies 
which this disguise did not deceive would reject them 
as being unpalatable. This probably is true to a cer¬ 
tain extent, but the nests of one colony of Trypoxyhn 
which I opened contained nothing else but Micrathena 
bifareata Hahn (see PI. XLVIII, fig. 1), and Bates in 
A Naturalist on the River Amazon, p. 186, records a Pelopaeus 
storing its nest with the other common prickly genus, 
Gasteracantha, It interested me to notice that only in 
the case of this one colony were Micrathenae stored. No 
doubt they were common in the neighbourhood and having 
normal Epeirid habits were easily captured, but that these 
should be the only Epeirids stored in the case of this colony 
is interesting. There were other Epeirids of normal 
appearance in the neighbourhood. In the case of T, 
f^ricator mentioned above (at Campos) nothing but young 
of a species of Leucage were stored; at Diamantina the 
same species stored nothing but young of a species of 
Epeira, Thus we come to the conclusion that although 
any prey within wide limits will suffice to feed the young, 
the mother wasp, in a great many instances, supplies one 
species only, but that this species may vary according to 
what is obtainable in the district. To bring about this 
state of affairs memory must be used, and it will be a definite 
advantage to fix upon one species, as the mode of resistance 
may vary considerably. Some Epeirids, for instance, 
drop to the ground like a stone and lie shamming death 
when frightened; others let themselves fall a certain 
distance by a thread and then climb up again; stiU others 
might violently shake their web in the hopes of frightening 
away the enemy. As has been said above, memory seems 
to be used, and that this memory is inherited is a tempting 
supposition, for in a given locality the children store for 
their offspring the food which their mothers gave to them. 
Professor W. M. Wheeler, of Harvard University, has 
recently put forward a very ingenious explanation of this. 
The insect, wffien in its grub stage was familiar with the 
smell or taste or whatsoever other stimuli the food pro¬ 
vided. Since the nervous system persists through the 
stages of metamorphosis the adult will choose the prey 
for its own progeny in accordance with the stimuli to which 
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it has been accustomed. It would be interesting to trans¬ 
port wasps from one region to another, as for instance 
T, fabricator from Diamantina to Campos, and to watch the 
effect; or to mix the two species of prey and see if the 
wasps of each of these two localities had a preference for 
their own particular species. It is known that wasp grubs 
will feed on food very different from that provided by their 
mothers, so it might be possible to prove or disprove 
Professor Wheeler’s theory, perhaps with startling results. 

Sceliphron figulus Dahlb., makes a mud nest on walls, 
and stores it with Epeirid spiders, and when completed 
the nest looks like a lump of soft mud which has been 
thrown at the wall. 

Spiders are looked on as being cruel creatures, but they 
have to bear from some of their enemies far more than 
they inflict. One little Brazilian wasp, Pseudagenia 
tirnida, Sm.,* catches spiders {Chiracantkmm suhjlamm) 
amongst the herbage which they frequent and then, having 
paralysed them with a sting, neatly cuts off their legs so 
that they will exactly fit into little mud coffins, one spider 
to each (see PI. XLVIII, fig. 5.) I found several in this 
state, under stones, being devoured by wasp grubs. 
Another fearful death which some spiders die is at the 
hands of Ichneumonids of the sub-family Pimplinae which 
boldly lay an egg on the front of the spider’s abdomen 
just where it cannot be removed. This egg hatches into a 
larva which gradually saps away the life of the spider 
and finally kills it. I found one of these larvae on a small 
immature Tarantula, but unfortunately the spider died in 
captivity. 


Diptera. 

We were not bothered at all by mosquitoes, but the bites 
of the little Simulium flies were very irritating and worried 
us for several days afterwards. Tabanid flies were tiresome 
at times, especially when we were out riding in Minas, 
The commonest species, Ereplwpsis sorhens Wied., used 
to appear in swarms on these occasions, and they bit us 
through our clothes, if the opportunity was given them. 

* This identiflcation seems to be correct, the only difference I 
can find being in the colour of the thoracic segments. In P. iimida 
Sm. there is a greenish metallic sheen, while in my specimen, 
which I bred from the egg stage and which finally died without 
effecting an exit from its cell, these parts are black. 
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Many of the Brazilian Tabanids are marvellous mimics of 
the H)anenoptera, and an interesting fact is that those 
which resemble Hymenoptera feed in similar situations, 
while those which feed apart from them (for instance, 
those which attack horses) do not possess this resemblance. 
Stibasoma euglossa Lutz, is very like bees of the genus 
Euglossa, while Laptriomya secunda Lutz, resembles a 
Humble Bee even to the hind legs, which are enlarged as 
if for carrying pollen. The genus Acanthocera mimics the 
common wasp genus, Polybia^ even to the antennae, organs 
which are usually very different in the two Orders. 

The predaceous family Asilidae is well represented, and 
here again many remarkably wasp- and bee-like forms 
are found, forms which can be paired off with particular 
species of Hymenoptera. The genus Mallophora exactly 
mimics various species of Humble Bee, even to the extent 
of possessing on the hind legs hairy brushes resembling 
pollen-brushes, which are presumably absolutely useless 
to the fly. A Sao Paulo species, M. infernahs Wied., var. 
freycineh M., bears a very striking resemblance to a big 
black Humble Bee, Bremus Jcohh (carbonarius Handl.), 
occurring in the same locality. In the case of the Tabanid 
flies the advantage gained is probably protection. This 
is probably also the advantage gained by the Hymeno- 
pterous-like Asilids, although they occasionally appear to 
prey on the insects they resemble. Dr. Lutz of the Man- 
guinho Institute, Rio de Janeiro, told me that the large 
common wasp, Polistes canadensis, has been found in the 
grip of an Asilid fly. 

One day (Sept. 2nd) I had just finished watching a long¬ 
bodied Sphegid vasp, Sphex (sub-gen. Isodontia) costipennis 
Spin, {chrysobapta Sm. and petiolata Sm.) depositing a 
Locustid grasshopjier in a hollow bamboo,* when I saw, 
as I thought, another specimen flying close to me. I got 
my net ready, and then I saw the insect fly without any 
undue haste at an Epeirid spider. Epeira grayi Bl., which 
was sitting in the middle of its web. It seized the spider, 
which immediately collapsed without showing any resist¬ 
ance, and calmly sat in the centre of the web with its pro- 

* On opening the bamboo I discovered 19 Tettigoniid grass¬ 
hoppers divided into three groups by wads of chewed pappus and 
vegetable matter. The first partition contained 7, the second 8, 
the third, probably not completed, 4 grasshoppers. I could only 
find three wasp grubs, one in the first partition, two in the second. 
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boscis buried in the spider’s abdomen. As I watched 
I saw the male spider, which, according to custom, had been 
sitting on the outskirts of the web, come quietly climbing 
down to see what was happening. He stopped an inch 
or two away and then, as though realising his own danger, 
he turned round and crept quietly away. Before I left 
this locality (which was between Rio and Petropolis) I 
saw another of these wasp-like Asilid flies, Plesiomma 
fuligmosa Wied. as they turned out to be, attack another 
spider of the same species in very much the same way, 
thus showing that this interesting reversal of the usual role 
of the spider and fly was no accidental occurrence. The 
invitation “ Come into my parlour said the spider to the 
fly ” has in this case been made once too often,* 

Having spoken of flies which eat spiders, I am now 
going to mention a case of the two sharing house and 
living in harmony. True, the flies are very small and the 
spider big, but stiU the fact is interesting. The spider, 
Trechona venosa, digs a burrow about a foot deep in the 
banks and lines it with silk. I opened two or three nests 
on Sept. 3rd near Rio and at the bottom of each found 
the spider, a big, handsome, striped creature which 
stridulates when annoyed, in company with two or three 
small Phorid flies. These in return for a safe and com¬ 
fortable home, with the crumbs ” from the owner’s 
table, serve the Trechona by keeping the house clean, f 
Some Phorids probably live in the same capacity in the 
nests of wasps, ants and Termites. I captured both the 

* I recorded the above encounter, with a few remarks on the 
food of Dragonflies and Asilidae, in Ent. Month. Mag., July 1924, 
p. 150. Since publishing that paper I have noticed an Asilid, 
Microstylum, in the Cambridge Museum pinned beside a Mantid on 
which it was feeding. 

t A rather similar state of affairs is found in the case of some 
Micro-Lepidoptera which have been found in the nest of a Social 
spider {Siegody'phua). The moths, Batrachedra stegodyphobius Wals., 
from S. Africa and Brachmia xerophaga Meyr., from India, were 
found in the nests in all stages, the larvae feeding on the remains 
of the insects eaten by the spiders. (Vide: Lord Walsingham, 
Ent. Month. Mag., 1903, p. 166, and E. Meyrick, Ent. Month. Mag., 
1914, p. 219.) 

A Brazilian D 3 mastid beetle, Megacerus morpheusj is recorded 
saving itself the trouble of burrowing into the tough soil to lay 
its eggs, by walking down the burrow of a spider (from the descrip¬ 
tion probably Eachias sp*) and boring through the end of it, (Vide, 
Ohaus, Stettin Ent. Zeit. (70), 1909, p. 91.) 
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pupae and images of AphiochaMa xanthina Sp., a common 
species whicli feeds on decaying animal and vegetable 
matter, in the nest of the wasp Polyhia occidentalis Oliv. 
on July 20th at Campos. This species is not modified 
in any way and probably just enters a nest when an odour 
of decaying matter reaches its sharp senses, but several 
of the m)n:mecophilous and termitophilous Phoridae are 
very queer little creatures which have lost their wings. 
What use would wings be to them in the low-ceilinged 
passages of an ant or Termite nest? They would be a 
distinct disadvantage. One new species, Termitophodrides 
heterospinalis Borg., was quite common at Ouro Preto 
in the nests of a Termite, Cornitermes simihs Hag. I 
noticed that they often took rides on the backs of the 
workers, but proof of parasitism was lacking. Mr. L. G. 
Saunders found two new wingless species, Ecitophora 
aequalis Borg, and Acontistoptera edtonis Borg., in the 
marching columns of an ant, Eciton burchelh, which were 
returning from a Cockroach ravage. Some writers have 
described these wingless Phorids as being close relations 
of fleas, but it seems doubtful whether, apart from their 
winglessness, they have suflSicient characters in common 
to justify the comparison, although the general appearance 
is rather similar. 

One day (July 27th) as I sat watching the streams of 
Saiiva ants bringing home their leaves I noticed a tiny 
black Phorid fly buzzing round them. Whenever it came 
close to an ant, the aut got excited and raised itself on its 
hind legs, waving the other legs until the fly withdrew. 
For about a quarter of an hour the fly was unsuccessful, 
and then it made a dart at an ant and, settling on its 
back for a moment, dug its tail into it and laid an egg. 
Other ants were searched for and treated in the same 
fashion. So here was a Phorid which, contrary to the 
usual custom of its relations, was parasitic in habits. 

While I was watching the Phorid discussed above, my 
attention was drawn to a grey Tachinid fly, Parafrontina 
sp. This was running about and flying round the ants, 
settling once or twice on the leaves they were carrying 
and getting carried along on them. “ Playful creature,” I 
thought, and then I noticed that each time it took one of 
these rides it walked about with ovipositor extruded laying 
small yellow eggs singly all over the leaf. Now the larvae 
of Tachinid flies are parasitic, and by laying eggs on the 
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leaves destined for the interior of the nest the fly larvae 
will find themselves in close proximity to the ant larvae. 
Parallel cases of leaf-oviposition, of perhaps not quite 
such an ingenious nature, have been recorded before.* 
In these cases various Tachinids parasitic on Lepidoptera 
laid eggs on the food-plant of the caterpillars which were 
to be attacked; some Chalcids behaved rather similarly 
in order to parasitise Chrysopa-larvae, and also in order 
to attack some parasites of the Gipsy Moth caterpillars, 
into which the Chalcid larvae burrowed in search of their 
hosts. 

I have already mentioned that I found a Philanthid 
wasp, Trachypus gomesii Klug., which stored its nest with 
Melipona bees in a bank near Rio. One day (Aug. 2nd) 
as I watched these returning home with their loads I 
noticed a very alert grey Tachinid fly (a Miltogrammine 
near the genus Sphixapaia) sitting on a twig. The slightest 
movement of an insect or even a passing shadow attracted 
its attention, sometimes causing it to leave its perch to 
have a closer look. Presently, along came a Trachypus 
carrying a Melipona, and the fly, darting towards them, 
followed at a distance of a few inches, taking every curve 
in the air which the wasp took, as closely as a shadow. 
The wasp flew without hesitation to a hole in the bank 
and without any hesitation entered, dragging the helpless 
bee after it. The fly, which had settled close to the 
entrance, hesitated a moment and then entered, reappear¬ 
ing in a short time, presumably having laid an egg on the 
bee, which was situated between the fly and the wasp 
while being dragged down the long passage made by this 
species. I saw several other flies of the same species 
behaving in a very similar manner, but I noticed that 
two or three male Trachypus wasps were continually 
flying to and fro as though guarding the bank, and when¬ 
ever a female approached with a bee one of them advanced 
and, flying fiercely at the fly which was following, drove it 
away. Possibly they mistook the fly for amorous rivals, 
but as no stretch of imagination could liken the fly to the 
wasp, even when viewed by the blurry eyesight of the 
male wasp, it is more probable that he realised that the 
attentions of the fly were not desirable. Peckham records 
a male Trypoxylon driving away Chrysid parasites. 

♦ H. Scott Smith, “ Psyche,” June 1917, p. 63. 
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From the nests of Trypoxyhn alhitarse Fabr. I bred a 
Tachinid of the genus Pachyophtlkalmm (near Jloridensis 

T.T.). 

On the slopes of the Corcovada mountain which towers 
over Kio I came upon a large yellow fungus upon which 
swarms of a queer Urosophilid fly, Zygotricha dispar Wied., 
were feeding (Sept. 3rd). It is a very interesting species 
because, although the female is quite normal, in the male 
the eyes are prolonged into horns. A rather similar state 
of affairs is found in another family (Diopsidae), but no 
function, so far as I know, has been assigned to the horns. 
Thus it was with great interest that I watched the males 
of Zygotricha butting each other like bulls (see PI. XLVIIl, 
figs. 6, 7, 8). There were a great number of both sexes 
feeding on the fungus, and whenever two males came 
close to each other they put down their heads and a 
great butting match would follow, ending in the feebler 
one being driven away. Thus the horns are equivalent 
in function to those of the Bovidae, the males of which 
often fight furiously. In some early fossil species of 
Bovidae * (Leptobus) and also in a few existing genera f 
(Strepsiceros, Saiga, Tragelephus) the females are hornless, 
and in many others they have horns of smaller size, as in 
some Diopsids, so that a very analogous case is found. 

Volucella obesa F. is a common metallic-green Syrphid 
fly in Brazil with a wide distribution extending to other 
tropical countries, including India. Poulton in a short 
paper recording the prey of a few predaceous insects from 
Brazil,J records four instances of this Volucella being 
captured by a Fossorial wasp, Monedula gravida Hand). 
The Stable fly, Stomoxys calcitrans, is another widely 
distributed species which occurs in Brazil. 

Hemiptera (Rhynohota). 

Membracid bugs are very plentiful in Brazil, and it 
is difficult to imagine any use for many of their queer 
spiny developments, unless it be to make them unpalatable. 
The advantages of some of these chitinous processes are 
obvious, as in those species which resemble a thorn and 
which frequent the thorny acacia twigs some of which we 

♦ A. S. Woodward, “ Vertebrate Palaeontology,” 1898. 

t F. E. Beddard, Cambridge Natural History, “ Mammalia.” 

J E. B. Poulton, Proo. Ent. Soc. London, 1917-18. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FKB. ’25.) KK 
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found at Campos, but what the use may be of a long 
recurved spine with processes resembling the insignia of a 
pawnbroker at its base, I cannot say.* Membracids often 
occur together in considerable numbers, and it appears 
to be quite a co mm on occurrence for ants to tickle them 
in order to obtain a minute drop of colourless liquid which 
they exude from the anus. Tickling with a very fine grass, 
I found, had the same effect. At Campos two species of 
Aethahon, one being A, reticulatum L., were very com¬ 
monly attended by ants, and at Nyctheroy one of the 
same genus was being tickled by Melipona bees. 

A Reduviid nymph which produces a sticky secretion 
to which dust clings, thereby making it inconspicuous (as 
in the case of a British species, Reduvius personatus)y was 
found inside a Termite’s nest, where it probably spent a 
very easy life with plenty of food and no exercise necessary 
to obtain it. 

The dreaded ‘‘ Barbeiro ” is a Reduviid bug which 
lives in dirty houses and transmits the trypanosomes of 
a disease known as “ chages,” This very often sends 
people mad. The term “ Barbeiro ” appears to be used 
loosely for several species, but I believe Triatoma megistus 
Burm. is at any rate one of the dreaded species. It is a 
big dull-coloured, winged creature with a little red about it. 

Poulton, in his paper already cited, records a Reduviid 
bug, Apiomeriis lampes F., in possession of a Pepsu wasp. 
Apis mellificay and an Anthribid beetle, Stenocerm fulvi- 
tarsis Germ. I noticed an allied species A. nignlobus 
Stal in the Sao Paulo Museum pinned next to a Cerambycid 
of its own size, Trachyderes stnatus F., on which it was 
found feeding. Phymatid bugs also seize insects as large 
as themselves by means of their queer, short, flattened 
and almost chelate front legs. I found one which had 
caught a Melipona^ and another of the genus Phymata 
feeding on a Psyllid. It is well known that all Penta- 
tomid bugs are not vegetarians, and some nymphs of 
Stiretrus sp. were found consuming great numbers of 
Membracid nymphs. Another Pentatomid, Phloea longi- 
rostris Spin., is flat and mottled grey, so that when it 
sits on the lichen-covered trunk of a tree, where I found 
it, it is extraordinarily difficult to see. 

* Bocydium gUmerifemm Germ. This conspicuous species was 
common near Bio. 
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Orthoptera. 

In Brazil one realized that all cockroaches are not 
loathsome things to be squashed under the heel. Some 
are fine big creatures with enormous yellow wings {Mona- 
choda grossa Thunb.); others (Momstria bigattcUa Thunb., 
for instance) looked extraordinarily like the fossil tri- 
lobites. Most of them are out-of-door forms, many flat 
Blaberines being found under loose bark, but the most 
unexpected thing is to find that some are semi-aquatic. 
While we were hunting about at the sides of a rocky stream 
at Ouro Preto Mr. L. H. Matthews found some cockroaches 
under stones, which, when disturbed, ran down under the 
surface of the water of their own accord, and took refuge 
under stones at the bottom. We watched them and found 
that if thrown on the top of the water they are quite 
helpless, like some other secondarily aquatic arthropods,* 
and that to get below the surface they must walk down 
some object. Directly they have penetrated the surface 
film they can swim freely and look like some big water 
beetle. Their legs are somewhat flattened, which probably 
aids them considerably. Some, which w’ere taken back 
to the Casa Grande (where we w’ere staying) and kept in 
jars, lived quite happily for several days with only a portion 
of their abdomens exposed to the air. Aquatic cockroaches 
have, I believe, not previously been recorded from the 
American continent,! but they have been found in India, 
Burma, Malaysia, Borneo and Japan; and it is mteresting 
to find that not only do the cockroaches from all these 
localities belong to one sub-family, the Epilamprides, but 
so do the Brazilian species. (I found a second species 
beside another stream near Ouro Preto.) The late R W. C. 
Shelford, in his book “ A Naturahst in Borneo,’’ gives some 
interesting observations on the species found by him in 
Sarawak, observations which seem to apply equally well 
to the Brazilian species, Epilampra sp. His specimens 
were immature, just as ours were, which is probably only 
a coincidence; but there is an account of winged aquatic 

* W. S. Bristowe, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., July 1923, p. 164. 

t Dr. H. Scott has called my attention to Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist., vol. X, Oct. 1912, pp. 428, 430, 431. Here a semi-aquatic 
winged Epilamprine cockroach, which he found in Bromehaoeae 
in Trinidad and Dominica, is described by R. W. 0. Shelford, and 
a second species of Epilamprinae is recorded from Bromeliaceae 
in Dominica. 
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forms by Dr. N. Annandale from the Malay Peninsula, 
and as these latter appear to behave very differently, 
they may have evolved separately.* According to his 
account the wingless females were found on floating logs 
and the winged males swimming on the surface. Mr. 
Shelford points out that to rid themselves of buoyancy 
the aquatic cockroaches’ tracheae are not kept full of air 
as in Periplaneta, and this explains why water insects 
enclosed in tubes full of water will die sooner than terres¬ 
trial ones similarly enclosed, for the latter have a larger 
store of air in their tracheae. The abdominal spiracles 
are round and rigid, the thoracic ones slit-like and capable 
of opening and closing. The former are used for inhaling, 
the latter for exhaling, so this is why these cockroaches 
are happy with the tips of their abdomens exposed to the 
air. Further, all the aquatic species described (including 
the Brazilian ones) are slightly modified and have their 
terminal abdominal spiracles at the base of two tubes 
projecting from below the 7th abdominal tergite (i.c. 
beside the cerci).t If the position is reversed, i,e, the 
abdomen submerged and the thorax exposed, they die in 
a few hours. The stones under which they were foilnd 
were in very damp situations, so much so that the holes 
left by removing the stones often contained a little pool 
of water under the surface of which the cockroaches hid. 

Acridiids of the sub-family Proscopiides and genus 
Cephalocoema bear a great general resemblance to the 
stick insects {Phasmidae), of which we also captured some, 
of the genus Prexaspes. Besides being of Saltatorial 
habits, however, the former owe their great length to 

* Entom. Record, xii, 1900, p. 76. The specimens have been 
lost, but, as Dr. Annandale states that egg>cases were found in 
the logs on which the females floated, it is probable that they 
belong to another sub-family, for, according to Shelford, the 
Epilamprinae are viviparous. 

t Various cases of analogous modification of spiracles in other 
Orders of insects could doubtl^s be cited. An interesting example 
is furnished by certain of the Blister Beetles {Mdoidae), e.g. 
Tricrania sanguinipennia Say, in which the first larval instar has 
the spiracles of the 8th aMominal segment situated on a pro¬ 
jecting, air-holding structure. This arrangement probably serves 
to prevent the penetration of water when the minute creature is 
free-living, and also helps to prevent its being accidentally drowned 
in honey after it has got into the cell of its bee-host. See J. B. 
Parker and A. G. Boving, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 64, Art. 23, pp. 6, 17 
(1924). 
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elongation of the prothorax, the latter to elongation of 
the mesothorax, so it is quite easy to distinguish the two 
groups. The Proscopiids were hay-coloured and, owing 
to their linear shape, very hard to see amongst the white 
withered grass in which they lived. 

I kept a small green mantis, Acontista sp., alive for 
some time in order to watch its habits, and whilst under 
my care it formed its ootheca. This was drawn out into 
a long thin process with two claws at the end, and the 
longest walk the mother took, until after the young had 
hatched, was a little distance beyond this, so as just to 
allow the claws on her back leg to cling to the claws on 
the end of this attenuation. It is said in some books 
that Mantids are destructive creatures, which will kill 
simply for the sake of killing, throwing away their victims 
after a bite or two. This is quite true when they are not 
hungry, but, when they want a meal, extraordinary 
voracity is shown, and a housefly will disappear entirely 
in less than five minutes. With the exception of a Malayan 
genus, Metallyticus, which hunts cockroaches, all Mantids 
are usually of sedentary habits. 


Isoptera (Termites). 

Termites are remarkably numerous and a certain amount 
of attention was paid to them. It is a very common 
occurrence for two species to be associated in the same 
nest; thus at Diamantina the mounds of Eutermes (Con- 
strictotermes) cypJicrgaster Silv. usually also contained 
Miroterrnes fur Silv., which was of parasitic habits in that 
it fed on the provisions of the Eutermes. Ants, often of 
more than one species, also lived in the mounds formed 
by the Termites, but it seemed to me that they only lived 
in certain quarters vacated, probably for that reason, by 
the Termites, and, in so far as could be observed, in the 
cQnfusion caused by breaking open a nest, the ants and 
Termites did not seem to be on friendly terms. In the 
nests of Eutermes cyphergaster I found some interesting 
beetles which look very like small-headed workers, and 
which Dr. A. Reichensperger of Freiburg, in whose hands 
I have placed them, tells me belong to a new species. I 
also found some small new Oonopid spiders (the family 
is scarcely known from Brazil at all) and a Scoroion 
Tityus sp., underneath one of the mounds. At Ouro 
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Preto in the mounds of Comitennes similis Hag., I 
found some queer flattened Staphylinid beetles (Termitozo- 
philus laetm Silv.), a Pselaphid beetle, a new species of 
wingless Phorid [Tennitophodrides heterospinalis Borg.), 
some Oonopid spiders and various stray visitors making use 
of the disused portions, such as (strangely enough) an ant¬ 
like spider {Simonella), a burrowing spider {Connna), some 
Attid spiders and a Cosmetid Harvest spider {Vbetavonenes 
barbcLcenemis M.-L.). When ants were associated with 
Termites it seemed to me that guests and commensals 
were less numerous, as though the ants acted as a limiting 
factor. 

I detected two kinds of noise made by Termites. When 
the first shock of having their nest broken open had 
departed, the Cornitermes soldiers, standing for preference 
upside down, jerked their bodies up and down, tapping 
their hard “ chins (i.e. ventral surface of the head) 
against the roof. This produced a distinct tapping sound. 
The long-jawed soldiers sometimes found associated with 
them (and also the long-jawed Mirotermes associated with 
Eutermes at Diamantina) make a noise like the snapping 
of thin glass by sharply crossing one mandible over the 
other. The Eutermes ‘‘ nasuti soldiers have a projecting 
beak in front of their heads, and they appear to be abso¬ 
lutely harmless. The name “ soldier ” seemed to me to 
be a misnomer altogether, for, when a nest was opened, 
it was the workers which tried to bite, while these seem¬ 
ingly useless individuals (the nasuti) did nothing. One 
afternoon, however, Mr. G. L. R. Hancock and I noticed 
sticky threads in the nests, and later that a sticky secretion 
was given forth from the fontanelles on their beaks. We 
next found that if a soldier was held by a leg with a pair 
of forceps^ he shot out a thin slightly milky gummy thread. 
Associate ants were held in front of some of them, and 
after a time the thread was shot out and the ant, a Cam- 
ponotus, seemed to dislike this intensely, though whether 
on account of some irritation * set up or merely on account 
of its sticky nature which inconvenienced the ant con¬ 
siderably when walking, we did not discover. This sticky 

♦ R., W. G. Kingston, “ A Naturalist in Himalaya ” (1920),' 
p. 226. Speaking of the soldiers of an Indian Termite Mr. Kingston 
says : “ If touched they make an immediate attack. They drive 
their sharp curved fangs into the skin and exude a milky irritating 
juioe.'^ ^e salivary fluid is said to be of an alkaline nature. 
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secretion is usually supposed to be made use of for cement 
in nest-building, I believe, and not as a defensive apparatus. 

Lepidoptera. 

The brilliant blue Morphos, whose wings are used so 
extensively for ornaments and cheap jewellery just at 
present, were beginning to appear in the second week of 
September. Difficulty has been experienced by naturalists 
in breeding them, owing to the caterpillar apparently 
refusing to eat when in captivity. Mr. E. May, a Rio 
Lepidopterist who on several occasions kindly acted as 
our guide and interpreter, told me that the reason for 
this is that, before the caterpillar will eat, it has to weave 
a web over the leaf to hold on by, so that, when kept in 
captivity, the leaves have withered and are changed before 
feeding has commenced.* Sleeving the caterpillars on the 
food-plant would presumably overcome this difficulty. 

There are vast numbers of brilliantly coloured butter¬ 
flies in Brazil, and even the sober family of Satyrids have 
brightly coloured representatives. The numerous fine 
species of tailed Papilios are a feature which particularly 
strikes a naturalist coming from a temperate climate, and 
also of course the Ithomiines, Danaines and Heliconines, 
about which so much has been written already on the 
question of mimicry. Several species of the Nymphalid 
genus Ageroma are frequently to be seen sitting with 
wings spread flat on tlie trunks of trees, where some species, 
A. feronica, for instance, are very well concealed owing to 
their beautiful grey mottling. Occasionally they take 
short flights and, when they are engaged in courtship, 
a distinct clicking sound is made, probably by rubbing 
hooks situated at the base of the fore-wings against some 
thoracic processes. Bright species of Theda take the 
place of the Lycaenae of this country, and the genus Anaea 
takes the place of the very leaf-like genus Kallima of 
some other tropical countries. When higher altitudes are 
reached, as at Diamantina, which is about 5,000 feet 
above sea-level, the Lepidoptera take on a more sombre 
shade, and, amongst the scrub and rugged lichen-covered 
rocks, Satyrids, Eryciniids and Hesperiids prevail, wuth 

♦ Mr. W. A. F. Balfour-Browne tells me that many Lepidopterous 
caterpillars weave this mat before eating, but presumably the 
Morphos take an exceptionally long time to do it. 
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an occasional Danais and Catagramma. Some of the 
common Brazilian Hesperiids possess long tails after the 
manner of a Papilio. 

On one or two occasions when catching wasps I found 
I had caught a moth instead, and indeed some of the 
resemblances of the Syntomid moths to Hymenoptera are 
very striking. The resemblance of Isanthrene incendiaria 
Hubn. to the wasp Sphex opacus Dahlb. is not very 
striking when the two are pinned side by side, but they 
are of about the same size and are dull-coloured with 
transparent wings and a similar sort of flight—flying low 
and not very far at a time. They were both common 
on a strip of land close to the sea near Rio, so that no 
difference in the sound of their flight could be detected 
at all. Many species of Hymenoptera are beautifully 
paralleled, the reduced hind-wings, constricted waists, and 
markings making the resemblance almost perfect even 
when the insects are placed side by side. The mimics of 
common species of Polybia and PoUstes can be picked out 
quite easily, for the likeness is truly remarkable. 

The clear-winged Ithomiids are shade-lovers and, as 
they flit silently in and out amongst the shadows beneath 
the trees, their flight is very difficult to follow with the 
eye. It interested me to find that they are not the only 
clear-winged shade-lovers. There are, for instance, some 
Satyrids with transparent wings {Pterella nereis) which, 
on the authority of Mr. E. May (who has studied Brazilian 
Lepidoptera for many years), prefer shady places, and 
some tolerably clear-winged Castniids (Castnia heliconoides) 
which like similar spots. Thus we can sum up and say 
that the acquisition of transparent wings by Lepidoptera 
is put to advantage as a protective measure by assisting 
to produce either 

(1) a similarity to Hymenoptera, or 

(2) invisibility in shade. 


Coleoptera. 

The family Tenebrionidae is very well represented in 
Brazil and most diverse forms occur, some looking very 
much like weevils and others like Carabids. It is always 
interesting to find allied species with similar habits in 
different parts of the world. On English shores there is 
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a scavenging Tenebrionid of tbe genus Phaleria (P. coda- 
verina F.), and near Rio in similar situations a species of 
the same genus, P. hisignata Bohem., was found feeding 
on refuse thrown up on the beach by the sea. 

When I was looking for the aquatic cockroaches at 
Ouro Preto mentioned above, I found some small Carabids, 
Anchmoderus n. sp. (close to subaeneus Reich.), under 
stones near the stream, and they, as though they had 
learned the trick from the cockroaches, also ran down 
beneath the water and hid in the mud and vegetation 
along the side when disturbed. This is an unusual state 
of affairs for a Carabid, and it is interesting to compare this 
case with that of Aepiis (found on our coasts), which, 
although submerged at high tide, probably takes shelter 
in crannies in rocks and seldom comes in contact with the 
water. Enhydrus suhatus Wied., a big, rather flat, dark 
blue Gyrinid was quite common in this stream and in 
others in the neighbourhood.* 

Brazilian Glow-worms belong to the group Phengoninae. 
Unfortunately none of the very larva-like females were 
captured, but a male Ptenophengus, probably of an un¬ 
described species, was caught at Diamantina. In this 
group the males have not got the eyes as greatly developed 
as in the Lampyrides, but the extraordinary development 
of the antennae, giving them an almost fluffy appearance, 
points to the conclusion that the Phengonine males (which 
are of course nocturnal) find the whereabouts of the females 
by the sense of smell, possibly using their eyesight to 
detect their exact position. Both sexes are luminous. 

Araehnida. 

During the winter months the large hairy Mygales 
(Aviculariids), famous in popular literature as bird-eaters, 
do not show themselves much, and the only adults I 
found veere in holes in walls further north at Pernambuco. 
I brought one back to England alive, but it lost its appe¬ 
tite and eventually died. When in Brazil it ate a lizard 
which I gave it, and there is no doubt that these creatures 
could easily destroy small birds; but as they spin no 
snare, the chance is probably seldom given them, though, 

* Cambridge University Museum contains some of the specimens 
of this species taken at Rio by Charles Darwin during the voyage 
of the “ Beagle.” 
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being chiefly nocturnal in habits, they may occasionally 
come upon birds roosting at night or sitting on their 
nests. 

The enormous house spiders about which I heard tales 
turned out to be the now almost world-wide giant crab 
spider, Heteropoda venatoria (Fam. Heteropodidae). When 
measured with an unprejudiced ruler its body is about an 
inch in length. Instead of being destroyed they should 
be encouraged, for their staple food appears to be cock¬ 
roaches ! They are commonly imported into England with 
bananas. 

Every observant naturalist in England has probably 
noticed the irregular snares of the round-bodied Theridion 
tepidanorum, which is so common in aU hothouses. It is 
not a native of this country, but has been imported from 
some warmer clime. In Brazil it makes its snare in the 
open, often on the walls of houses. 

Nephila clavtpes is a fine Epeirid species, which is wide¬ 
spread in America. The body of the female measures 
about an inch in length and the olive-green abdomen and 
long black tufted legs give it a very distinguished appear¬ 
ance. The round web is very strong, and experiments 
made on the silk of this species show it to be superior in 
quality to that of the silkworm itself, but the difficulties 
of keeping the spiders alive, etc., are obstacles too great 
to make cultivation of their silk a commercial enterprise. 
This species [and also a relative, N, brasiliensis {cruentata), 
which makes its snares under the eaves of houses] is of a 
very sociable temperament and where one occurs others 
are sure to be found close at hand. Further than this, 
they have guests in their webs—small silvery spiders of 
the genus Argyrodes, These are nearly always present, 
and in one case I counted twenty-four of them. Contrary 
to the custom of the family to which it belongs Nephila 
clavipes does not rebuild its whole web every day, so the 
removal of the small insects from its meshes * by the 
Argyrodes is a distinct advantage, as these would tend to 
congest the lines. 

In the Canary Islands the powerful webs of several 
individuals of Cyrtophora citricola, joined together, often 
entirely cover the tops of shrubs, much to the annoyance 
of gardeners, who say that considerable damage is done. 
Like Nephila this Epeirid does not rebuild its web every 
day, and there are usually large numbers of Argyrodes 
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present. Argyrodes does occur, though apparently not so 
commonly, in the webs of Epeirids which build a fresh 
web every day, Argiope argentcUa, for instance. Here it 
must be looked upon as a parasite, for at the end of the 
day Argiope swallows its old web with all the small insects 
stuck to it. To show what a large number this sometimes 
entails I may mention that one evening in England I 
counted over 200 small Nematocerous flies caught in a 
single web made the evening before by Epeira iinibratica. 
These would be a great nuisance to the spider if it did 
not build a fresh web for the morrow. Thus in the cases 
of Nephila clampes and Cyrtophora citricola the Argyrodes 
act the jmrt of commensals, but in the case of Argiojw, 
etc., of parasites.* Some species, Argyrodes piraticum in 
California and A. trigonum in the eastern states of N. 
America, go a step further and devour the owners of the 
webs they invade ! f 

I have mentioned above that the webs of the Canary 
Island Cyrtophora are often joined together, and the same 
thing may be said of several other Epeirids, Epeira gregahs, 
for instance, in Brazil. With such fierce and merciless 
creatures as spiders anything in the nature of social life 
is interesting. The advantage gained in the above cases, 
in addition to increased strength, is that the stay lines 
of one web act as a support for those of its neighbour. 
I have seen this carried on to such an extent in the case 
of Pholcus phalangwides (Fam. Pholcidae) in out-houses 
in Dorset (England) that the irregular snares of several 
individuals looked like a communal web stretching right 
across the room, and, indeed, if an insect was entangled 
in the web, several individuals would approach it. For 
the first week or fortnight of their lives newly hatched 
spiders often cluster together, but once they begin to get 
an appetite they scatter. In a few cases, however, the 
common British Theridion pictum Hahn, for instance, 
the young ones stay longer and catch the small insects 
which become entangled in their mothers’ webs. 

What appear to be cases of true social life are recorded 

* L. Pcrland at Bonifacio found Argyrodes gibhosns Luc. eating 
one side of a beetle caught and actually being eaten at the same 
time by Araimis armida: vide Ann. de la Soc. Ent. de France^ 
Vol. XCI, p. 206, 1923. 

t McCook, “ American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” ii, 
1890, p. 389. 
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ground quite commonly in Brazil—the Clubionidae 
(Corinna group), the Lycosidae {Tarantula group) and 
the Aviculabiidae. The burrows of Corinna are usually 
in very light crumbly soils and do not penetrate far, but 
sometimes they twist about a little near the surface. 
Those of Tarantula may be in hard soils and are often 
quite deep and usually straight. When we come to the 
Aviculariidae we find that there are many very different 
kinds of burrow. Some {Trechona, etc.) are straight like 
that of the Tarantula, while others fork. Some have 
their entrances hidden by miniature molehills {Rachias 
sp.). Some species make them in the bark of trees. Others 
make trapdoors to close the entrances. These may be 
thin like a wafer (Idiops germaini Sim.), or thick and 
fitting tightly into the entrance like a cork. They may 
have two trapdoors, as in the case of Actinopus crassipes 
Keys., the first thick, the second a few inches lower down 
thin and used as an emergency door, which can be held 
tight against intruders which have managed to pass the 
first one. The advantage of this is seen by the fact that 
a Fossorial wasp, Pepsis sp., actually does attack Trap¬ 
door spiders of the genus Idtops, Some Aviculariids* of 
the sub-family Diplurinae construct large sheet webs 
in banks exactly like those of our common Agelena labynn- 
thica (Agelenidae), a creature which they resemble very 
much in the way they rush out, seize the prey, and in a 
flash disappear with it down their tubular silken retreats. 
The Lycosidae, which are typically hunting spiders, also 
have representatives {Porrima diversa, sub-fam. Hippa- 
seae) which are known to build webs, and these species 
also very closely resemble Agelena lahynnthica in their 
habits and form of web. In the parts of Brazil visited, 
Pornma and the Diplurids replaced the Agelenidae. 
It was probably a coincidence rather than an example of 
convergence that of the two types of body-markings found 
in the common web-building Diplurids, one was speckly 
like that of Agelenids, while the other type had a broad 
notched band down the centre of the abdomen, like that 
of Porrima, As I have said above, the web-building habit 
of the Lycosid sub-family Hippaseae is well known, but 
I discovered a Piroia nov. sp. (sub-family Lycoseab) at 
Sao Paulo which also built a little flimsy sheet web with 
a silken funnel running down from the centre into moss 
beside a lake, so that the spider could escape from the 
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lower end, and, if necessary, run down under the surface 
of the water for safety.* 

I now pass to a most extraordinary case of mimicry 
which I think must be an accidental one, but, as it is 
difficult to explain even as an accident, it is worth while 
recording on the chance that another similar case may 
some day be noted. I noticed, as I thought, a very big¬ 
headed ant walking across my path, I stooped to pick it 
up and discovered to my surprise that it was a black (and 
probably imdescribed) Thomisid spider which was carrying 
aloft by means of the two front legs of one side a dead black 
ant. When I covered it with a glass-topped box, after 
watching it walk for about fifteen yards with a jerky 
rather antlike gait, it immediately dropped its load, and 
I found that the ant was absolutely sucked dry, only its 
light and useless skeleton remaining. If this was not 
intentional, what was the spider doing with the empty 
corpse of an ant, and carried in such a position ? It was 
certainly most effective, for, vrhen seen from above as I 
saw it, the head of the ant fitted on the body of the spider. 
Can it be compared to the marvellous case of the crab, 
Melia, which, according to Mobius, carries a sea anemone 
in each claw, the stings of which are of service to it in 
defence ^ 

Many striking Phalangids (Harvest spiders) belonging 
to the Gonyleptidae, a family unrepresented in this 
country, were met with. It is often stated in books that 
the only means of defence possessed by Phalangids, apart 
from their earthy protective coloration or speed of foot, 
is an odorous fluid emitted from two apertures situated 
just above the coxae of the first pair of legs. This state¬ 
ment should apparently not be applied to the group as 
a whole, for all the Gonyleptids which I collected exuded 
a colourless drop of liquid from above the hind coxae. 
Each species probably produces a characteristic odour; in 
some, no smell could be detected at all, in which case the 
liquid probably had a disagreeable taste or else its odour 
is outside our range of smell, for few things will attack 
these creatures; in others a strong and rather sweet 

* Cf. Pirata piscatoria in England, which makes the funnel 
without the accompanying web. (Vide W. S. Bristowe, Proc. 
South London Ent. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1922-23, p. 3.) The 
genus Pirata and many other Lycosids can run down under water. 
(Vide W. S. Bristowe, Ann. and Mag, Nat. Hist., July 1923, p, 164.) 
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odour is produced. Then, as regards the first part of the 
statement that this is their only means of defence, I 
found when picking them up in my fingers that those 
very formidable toothed back legs, for which no special 
function has been assigned, can dehver quite a severe 
nip (see PL XLVIII, fig. 9). This must be a useful 
means of defence if the creature is set upon suddenly, 
before the odoriferous glands have had time to exude 
their drop of fluid, and, as the long femora can be 
made to cross each other, quite shm creatures could be 
caught in their grip. I think it improbable that they are 
made use of to capture prey. Mr. L. H. Matthews found 
that the Coreid bugs which have flattened and toothed 
processes on their hind femora afford a very striking parallel. 
These processes have always been rather a mystery, some 
authors placing‘them under the vague heading of orna¬ 
mental structures. But Mr. Matthews found, just as I 
did in the case of Gonyleptes pectinatus Koch, that when 
the Coreids are handled they are capable of delivering 
a sharp nip by bringing the hind legs together behind 
the body. 

The walls of a tunnel excavated through a small hillock 
near Ouro Preto were simply covered with two species of 
gigantic Phalangid, Acutisoma longipes Roewer and Pro- 
goniosoma roridum Perty. Although the body of the 
latter was only fths of an inch, the distance from the tip 
of the second pair of legs to the tip of the fourth when 
stretched out measured 11J inches. The secretion exuded 
from this species does not appear to have any smell. 

Scorpions do not force themselves upon one’s attention 
at all in Brazil, but by turning over stones a tolerable 
number can be collected, belonging chiefly to the families 
Buthidae (genera Tityus, Centrurus, Isometrus) and 
Bothriuridae (genus Bothriurits). They are practically 
all small forms, and the great majority belong to the 
genus Tityus, T, bahiaensis being the commonest species. 
There are not so many species of Boihriurus, and the small 
jB. vittatus, which I found particularly under stones at 
Diamantina, is the commonest representative of this genus. 

The Brazihan Chernetidea, or “ False Scorpions,” do 
not attain a size any bigger than temperate forms, and 
they seemed to occur in similar situations. I found little 
colonies of young and old living together under the bark 
of a Eitgenia tree in the Botanic Gardens at Rio. Dr. 
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Mello Leitao of Kio tells me lie has taken one from the 
back of a beetle, Acrodnus hngimanus, and that he has 
been sent numerous individuals of an undescribed species 
from the nests of an Argentinian ant, Acromyrmex lundi. 
Other species occur commonly in Termites’ nests. 

Before concluding these scanty notes on Arthropods 
from Brazil I desire to thank all those experts who have 
helped me so greatly by identifying my specimens. Of 
workers in Brazil who have given me great help I am 
particularly indebted to Dr. Mello Leitao of Rio, who is 
describing several new species and some new genera of 
Phakngids and Aviculariids,* and Father Thomas Borg- 
meier of Petropolis, who has done likewise with my Phorid 
flies (Bol. do Mus. Nac. do Rio de Janeiro, vol. i, p. 167, 
1924). Mr. E. May of Rio and Dr. Lutz of Manguinho’s 
Institute, Rio, assii^ted me considerably, the former as a 
guide and expert Lepidopterist, the latter by identifying 
my Tabanid flies. Experts at the British Museum have 
helped me with some beetles (Mr. K. G. Blair and Mr. 
G. E. Bryant), the Hemiptera (Mr. W. E. China) and some 
of the Orthoptera (Mr. B. Uvarov). To Professor E. B. 
Poulton, F.R.S., and Dr. Hugh Scott I am indebted for 
helpful comments and suggestions, and the latter has 
also assisted me to determine some of the beetles. The 
determination of the Diptera is due to Professor Bezzi of 
Turin, that of the Blattids to Mens. L. Chopard, and that 
of the termitophilous beetles to Dr. Reichensperger of 
Freiburg, who will shortly be describing the new species. 
My work with the Arachnida and Hymenoptera was greatly 
helped by the kindness and facilities given me at the Sao 
Paulo Museum by the Director and Mr. Fonseca. I hope 
shortly to describe several new species of spiders. Of the 
other members of the party Mr. L. H. Matthews intends 
publishing papers on Marine Forms, Mangrove swamps 
and the reef of Pernambuco, Mr. L. G. Saunders is publish¬ 
ing an account of Ceratopogonine and other Dipterous 
larvae, and Mr. G. L. R. Hancock a paper on Ichneumonids 
and general observations. 

All members of the expedition owe much to the kindness 
and great assistance given them by Archdeacon Hancock of 
Rio de Janeiro. Tlu:ough him free passes on some of the 
railways and many valuable introductions were obtained. 

♦ Ann. Soc. Ent. France, vol. xciii, p. 179, 1924. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) LL 
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Explanation of Plate XLVIII. 


Fio. 1. Micrathena hifurcaia Hahn, a hard-bodied thorny spider 
preyed on by a Trypoxylon, (Enlarged.) 

2. Hanging comb of the Wasp, Mischocyttarus labiatus Fabr. 

3. Mud colony of Trypoxylon fabricator Sm, 

4. Mud nests of Trypoxylon alhilarse Fabr. 

5. Mud coffins of Psevdagenia iimida Sm. 

6. Males of Zygotricha dispar Wied. butting one another. 

(Enlarged.) 

7. Head of $ Zygotricha dispar Wied. from the front. 

8. Head of (J Zygotricha dispar Wied. from the front to show 

the “ horns.” 

9. Oonyieptes pectinatus^ Koch, showing its toothed back 

legs with which it can deliver a sharp nip. (Slightly 
enlarged.) 
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XXIL British Fungus-Gnats (Diptera, Mycetophilidae). 

With a revised Generic Classification of the Family, 
By F. W. Edwards. (Published by permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

[Read December 3rd, 1924.] 

Plates XLIX—LXI. 

The fungus-gnats or Mycetophilidae are a large but rather 
neglected family of flies, which have hitherto not found 
much favour with collectors, partly because of their generally 
small size and rather fragile nature, but also no doubt to a 
large extent owing to the difficulty of determination. The 
object of the present paper is to assist in removing the 
latter objection to the study of an extremely interesting 
group of insects. The vTiter’s work on the group was 
begun in the year 1912 under the inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment of the late i\Ir. F. Jenkinson of Cambridge, to whose 
memory this paper is respectfully dedicated. 

In the volume of these Transactions for 1913 the writer 
})ublished a paper containing preliminary notes on the 
insects of this family, based largely on the extensive 
collections made by Mr. Jenkinson in Sussex and Scotland, 
and dealing also with all the other collections then available 
in this country. At that time I had not myself studied 
the insects in the field, but vsince then have collected them 
extensively and have taken some 250 species on the wing 
and also reared some 50 from larvae. I am therefore now 
able to offer a fairly complete review of the British species, 
and to fill up the gaps in my earlier ^vork, which w^as 
necessarily very incomplete, several genera being left more 
or less untouched. At the same time, I have studied the 
exotic forms of the family as far as available, and have seen 
representatives of almost all the described genera. The 
opportunity therefore seems favourable to review the whole 
classification of the family, which in some respects, especially 
as regards the definition of the two main subfamilies, 
Sciophilinae and Mycetophilinae, was not very satisfactory. 
In rearranging these groups I have endeavoured to use those 
adult characters which will give results in accordance with 
those arrived at by a study of the early stages and habits, 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) 
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as I consider that any attempt to base a classification on 
adults only without reference to the other stages is an 
unnatural proceeding and likely to produce unnatural 
results, owing to the ease with which striking but really 
superficial characters can be confused with those of more 
fundamental importance from the point of view of phy- 
logeny. It has not, however, been possible to apply this 
principle fully, as time has not allowed a detailed study of 
all the larvae collected, while there are still some important 
genera the life-history of which remains unknown. When 
these gaps are filled and when the larvae already known 
have been more fully studied, some modification of the 
arrangement here suggested may be necessary. The larval 
material I have collected is in the hands of Dr. D. Keilin 
for detailed examination, and it is hoped that his work 
will appear shortly. 

The most conspicuous defect in work of the earlier 
students, including Winnertz and Johannsen, was the 
absence of any attempt to use the characters of the 
chaetotaxy, which have been so extensively and successfully 
adopted by Osten-Sacken, Girschner, Bezzi and others in 
many families of Cyclorrhaphous Diptera. This was the 
more surprising as Mycetophilidae are well known to be 
remarkable among Nematocera for their strong develop¬ 
ment of bristles. I have devoted considerable attention to 
this subject, and following up the clues given by other 
workers in other families have discovered a number of 
characters which appear to be very useful for specific and 
in many cases also for generic diagnosis. The most im¬ 
portant of these are to be found on the pleurae, and in order 
to explain the terms used I give figures of the side view of 
the thorax of some of the characteristic forms. I have 
followed B. P. Young’s recent work in regard to the 
nomenclature of the parts of the pleurae, using the term 
anepisternite for the mesopleura of Osten-Sacken, and 
plewotergUe for the large prominent piece which has some¬ 
times been miscalled hypopleura or metapleura. The 
so-called metanotum of many authors has been demonstrated 
to belong to the mesothorax and is called here the postnotum, 
a term in use by several writers as an alternative to 
postscidellum or mesophragma. 

In referring to the wing-venation I have again used the 
Comstock-Needham system of nomenclature as slightly 
modified by Enderlein, who retains the names anal (An) 
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and axillary (Ax) for the first and second anal veins (1^1 
and 2A). In one rather important respect, however, the 
interpretation of the venation is revised. The short 
branch of the radius which is present in most of the older 
forms was regarded by Johannsen as ii 2 + 3 > second 

longitudinal vein, and in my previous paper I followed 
Johannsen’s interpretation of this vein. The earlier 
authors, Schiner and Osten-Sacken, had treated it as the 
upper branch of the third longitudinal, and regarded the 
second longitudinal as absent throughout the family. After 
a comparative study of the recent and fossil-genera of 
Nematocera I believe that this earlier view was correct, and 
I therefore now refer to this vein as and to the lower 
branch (or to the main branch of the radius, beyond r-m, 
when 1?4 is absent) as R^. The point is of interest, because 
the entire loss of iJg 3 is evidently a feature of fundamental 
importance. This loss has apparently occurred in three 
groups of Nematocera: the Mycetophilidae (with the 
Sciaridae), Bibionidae (with Sciitopsidae) and Cecidomyiidae. 
These families may therefore be sharply separated in a group 
quite distinct from the rest of the Nematocera, an arrange¬ 
ment which is confirmed by the structure of the larval 
respiratory system, which is generally peripneustic but 
never amphipneustic or metapneustic as in almost all other 
Diptera. I have dealt with this point rather more fully 
elsewhere. 

A point of difficulty is in regard to the limits of the media 
and cubjtus. According to the view recently published by 
Tillyard, the vein called Cuj^ by Comstock and Needham is 
really a branch of the media, which he calls il/ 4 , while the 
vein or fold beneath Cu becomes Cwg* The evidence on 
this matter, however, seems to me inconclusive, and I 
have therefore kept to the terms and Cwg as generally 
in use. 

As pointed out by Tillyard, the more primitive Diptera 
possess, like their ancestors, a double set of hairs on the 
membrane of the wing, the hairs in one set coarse (macro- 
trichia), in the other much finer (microfrichia). Among the 
Mycetophilidae there are many examples of the preservation 
of both these sets of hairs, but the tendency is for one or the 
other to disappear; usually the macrotrichia, though I 
have found some interesting cases where the microtrichia 
disappear and the macrotrichia remain. These points are 
valuable for purposes of classification. 
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The fungus-gnats are mostly readily obtained by sweeping 
or beating among bracken or evergreen undergrowth in 
woods or along shady banks of streams, at mouths of caves, 
by overhanging rocks, or in fact in almost any fairly damp 
and dark corners. They have the advantage from the 
collector’s point of view in being readily obtainable in such 
situations all the year round, except perhaps during severe 
frosts. They are also very frequently foimd on windows; 
as an illustration of the value of window-collecting I may 
mention that I have taken over 50 species on the windows 
of a house in Hitchin which is not specially favourably 
situated, some species being included which I have not 
met with elsewhere. Very many species arc easily reared 
from the larvae, some in fact arc not readily obtained in 
any other way. On this account I have mentioned the 
host-fungi and such points in the life-history of tlie British 
species as may be of interest to collectors, though as 
mentioned above no attempt has been made to describe the 
larvae. 

The main characters distinguishing the family from other 
Nematocera are : the absence of vein 7?o+3 (second longi¬ 
tudinal); the presence of ocelli,* and of well-marked 
tibial spurs; the absence of a suture dividing the mesonotum 
into praescutum and scutum; and the incomjJete axillary 
vein. The Cecidomyiidae and Scatopsidae exhibit most 
of these characters, but have no tibial spurs. The Bibi- 
onidae have tibial spurs, but may be distinguished from the 
Mycetophilidae by their stouter build, absence of strong 
bristles on the body and legs, well-developed pulvilli, and 
with few exceptions by the position of the short antennae 
close to the oral margin. The Bibionidae seem to be the 
nearest relatives of the Mycetophilidae, and when fossil 
forms are considered it is not very easy to separate the two 
families. 

I propose to recognise ten subfamilies of Mycetophilidae, 
including the Sciarinae and two new groups, the Lygisto- 
rhininae and Manotinae, but excluding the Pachyneurinae 
and also the genus Mycetobia, Pachyneura (= Hespero- 
dina) I have elsewhere regarded as belonging to a distinct 
family related to the Anisopodidae; Hesperinus, which has 
sometimes been grouped with Pachyneura, seems to me, as 
also to Johannsen, to be better placed in the Bibionidae. 

• Ocelli are said to be absent in two genera: Heaperodes and 
Syndocosia, 
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Mycetohia belongs to the Anisopodidae. The ten sub¬ 
families may be distinguished by the key below. By far 
the greater number of species, and a still greater proportion 
of individuals, belong either to the Sciarinae, the Sciophi- 
linae or the Mycetophilinae, the species of the other sub¬ 
families being few in number and representing the reduced 
descendants of earlier faunas. 

1. Medio-cubital cross-vein present, or these veins connected by a 

fusion ......... 2. 

Media and cubitus not connected by a cross-vein or fusion . 6. 

2. 1?4 present and rather long, generally half or more than half as 

long as i? 5 ; Sc short and ending free; posterior divisions of 
pronotum with one or more longish bristles . Ditomyiinae. 
i ?4 less than half as long as sometimes weak or absent; Sc 
almost always long and ending distinctly in the costa; 
posterior divisions of pronotum without long bristles . 3. 

3. Cross-vein m-cu well before r-m, both vertical; media with 

distinct basal section and running straight as far as the 
fork ... ... Bolitophilinae. 

Cross-vein m-cu close to r-m, or else media and radius fused for 
a short distance........ 4. 

4. Cross-veins m-cu and r-m both present, practically in one line; 

base of M wantmg; Rs arising near base of wing. 

Diadocidiinae. 

Media and radius fused for a short distance (except in Palaeo- 
'platyura, where M is angulatc at r-m and m-cu) . . 5. 

5. Cv I and Cv 2 shghtlj^ aiiproximated near the base, then divergent; 

anal angle of wing somewhat square; tibial bristles absent. 

Macrocerinae. 

Cui and divergent from the base; anal angle of wing 
rounded; tibial bristles present even if small. Ceroplatinae. 

6. El and Ms running separate to the base of the wing; traces of 

the base of 3 present . . . Lygistorhininae. 

Es arising from E well beyond the base of the wing, or base of 
Es wanting {LeieUa ); no trace of * • • .7. 

7. Eyes nearly or quite connected above antennae by a narrow 

bridge; base of Es short and transverse; r-m long and in a 

line with Es . Sciarinae. 

Eyes rounded, without dorsal bridge; base of Es and r-m both 
usually more or less oblique ..... 8. 

8. Prothorax without strong bristles; head flat or slightly concave 

behind, with a row of projecting orbital bristles which are more 
or less curved backwards; antennae inserted much above the 
middle of the head.Manotinae. 
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« 

Prothorax with distinct long bristles; head convex behind; 
orbital bristles not forming a conspicuous projecting row; 
antennae inserted about the middle of the head . . 9. 

9. Microtrichia of wings irregularly arranged; Sc usually long; 
lateral ocelli usually far from the eye-margins. Sclophilinae. 

Microtrichia of wings in more or less definite lines; Sc short; 
lateral ocelli touching the eye-margins . Mycetophllinae. 

These subfamilies are dealt with in order below, and I 
have tabulated the known living genera of each of them 
except the Sciarinae. Purely fossil genera are omitted, 
since most of them have been insufficiently or perhaps 
inaccurately described. The amber forms are probably 
nearly all congeneric with still existing species, though the 
older Jurassic fossils should yield interesting results when 
specimens can be obtained in sufficiently good preservation. 
In the keys given below I have enclosed in brackets those 
genera which have no known British representatives, and 
have marked * those few which I have not examined 
personally. 

Subfamily Ditomyiinae. 

In Winnertz’s classification the subfamily Mycetobiinae 
comprised the three genera Mycetobia, Ditomyta and 
Plesiastina {Symmerus), The first of these has now been 
shown to have no connection with the other two, and to 
belong' to the Anisopodidae (Rhyphidae). The name of 
the subfamily has therefore to be changed, and Landrock 
has adopted the term Ditomyiinae. The adults of these 
genera, together with the New Zealand Arctoneura (including 
Casa) and Nervijunctay which I have added to the group, 
are similar in most respects to the Ceroplatinae, differing 
mainly in the reduced subcosta and the longer vein 
Another character, possibly more important, which will 
also serve to distinguish them from the Ceroplatinae, is the 
presence of definite strong bristles on the posterior divisions 
of the pronotum (humeral angles). I have not detected 
these bristles in any of the other subfamilies. 

So far as known the larvae live either in hard Poly- 
pdraceous fungi or in rotten wood impregnated with 
Mycelium; pupation takes place in the fungus; no cocoon 
is formed; the pupae are active and come to the surface for 
ecdysis. According to Keilin they differ so greatly in 
structure from all other Mycetophilidae as to require 
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separation as a distinct family, but from the point of view 
of adult morphology this course does not seem to be justified. 

The recent genera may be arranged as follows :— 

1. Cross-vein r-m present; antennae flattened; several bristles on 

posterior divisions of pronotum ..... 2 . 

Cross-vein r-m obliterated by fusion; antennae cylindrical; one 
strong bristle on posterior divisions of pronotum; eyes 
deeply emarginate above antennae, with a narrow Sciara-\iko 
dorsal bridge ........ 4. 

2. Cross-vein m-cw vertical or outwardly oblique, joining Cu^ near 

the base; nearly parallel with R^; strongly curved 

at the base, if 3 straight; anepistemites bristly; postnotum 
bare. [Centrocnemis Phil.]. 

Cross-vein m-cu inwardly oblique, further from base of 
R^ more divergent from R^ ; M evenly forked . . 3. 

3. Eyes reniform; R^ hardly longer than the second portion of 

Ri ; anepistemites and postnotum bristly . Symmerxjs Walk. 

Eyes rounded; R^ much longer than the second portion of Rg ; 
anepistemites and x)ostnotum bare . Ditomyia Winn. 

4. Stem and base of upper branch of median fork fainter than the 

ends of the branches . . [Arctoneura Hutton]. 

Stem and fork of media equally distinct throughout 

[Nervijuncta Marshall], 

Genus Symmerus Walk. 

{Plesiastina Winn.) 

A small genus of holarctic distribution with one European 
and three North American species; represented in the 
Neotropical and Australasian regions by Centrocnemis, 

S. annulatus (Mg.). Nowhere very common, but widely 
distributed in the south of England at least. It is one of 
the largest and most conspicuous of our native fungus- 
gnats. There is a rather remarkable sexual difference in 
colour, the abdomen of the male having ochreous bands 
and that of the female being all dark. 

Genus Ditomyia Winn. 

A small genus with two European and one North 
American species, evidently closely allied to Symmerus, 
differing most conspicuously in the shape of the eyes, also 
in the banded wings. 

D. faseiata (Mg.) (fig. 181). This was long supposed to 
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be a rarity in Britain, and in fact the adults are very seldom 
seen on the wing, but its range is probably coextensive 
with that of its host-fungus {Polystictus versicolor) from 
which it may easily be reared in numbers. 

Subfamily Bolltophilinae. 

This subfamily includes only two recent genera, Bolito- 
phUa, with about a score of species in Europe and North 
America, and Arachnocampa, with one species in New 
Zealand. Johannsen formerly included the genus Hesperi- 
ntcs, but has more recently suggested that this should be 
replaced in the Bibionidae, a course with which I agree. 

In the adult Arachnocampa differs from Bolitophila 
mainly in the absence of empodia and of the vein but 
the larval habits and morphology are utterly different, the 
larva spinning a slimy web and feeding on the insects 
caught therein. 


Genus Bolitophila Mg. 

I am now acquainted with ten British species of this 
genus and can distinguish all of them by characters 

applicable to both sexes, according to the following key :— 

1. Vein ending in the costa ...... 2. 

Vein i ?4 ending in Ri . . . . . . .7. 

2. Cross-vein m-cu obliterated, CVj in contact with M or even 

fused with it for a short distance . . . . .3 

Cross-vein m-cu short but distinct, not touching M ; thorax 
more or less ochroous tinged, mesonotum with three separate 
stripes ......... 6. 

3. Mesonotum with three distinctly separated dark stripes . 4. 

Mesonotum not striped ... ... 5. 

4. Wings with only the stigma dark; ending in the tip of .4 7i; 

ground-colour of thorax ochreous . . occlum Edw. 

Wings with a dark spot over r-m; Cu^ ending free in the vdng- 
margin; ground-colour of thorax dark grey. 

maculipennie Walk. 

.6. Mesonotum scarcely shining; postnotum uniformly dark; 
Cwg normal ..... paevdohyhrida Landr. 
Mesonotum brightly shining; postnotum ochreous with a large 
^ blackish spot at the tip; strongly curved at tip. gldbrata Lw. 

6. Cwi distinct throughout .... hybrida Mg. 
Cui more or less interrupted at or near the base . di^imcta Lw. 
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7. Cross-vein m-m entirely obliterated, Ctti fused with M for a 

short distance ..... tenella Winn. 

Cross-vein m~cu short but distinct ..... 8. 

8. Stigma faint, greyish; pubescence of male antennae barely as 

long as the diameter of the segments; segments 2 and 3 of 
front tarsi of female enlarged, 2 a little longer than 3. 

cinerea Mg. 

Stigma distinct, dark brown; pubescence of male antennae 
over twice as long as the diameter of the segments . 9. 

9. No dark spot over r-m; segments 2 and 3 of front tarsi of female 

much swollen and of equal length . . saundersi Curt. 

A distinct dark spot over r-m; segments 2 and 3 of front tarsi of 
female not at all swollen .... spinigera sp. n. 


The larvae live inside soft-textured fungi (agarics or 
boleti) growing on the ground; in form they are rather 
short and stout, and even under a hand-lens can be readily 
distinguished from all other Mycetophilid larvae by the 
possession of distinct projecting antennae. Pupation takes 
place in the ground, the larvae burying themselves rather 
deeply and forming no cocoon. The pupae are active and 
wriggle to the surface from which they half project for the 
emergence of the adult, m this respect resembling the 
Ditomyiinae, but contrasting with the Ceroplatinae and 
higher Mycetophilidae. 

B, occlusa Edw. Still only known from the type from 
the New Forest. 

B. maculipennis Walk, {bimacidata Zett.). I have 
examined the types of these two and find them identical. 
The species is widely spread in the hilly districts of Britain. 

B. pseudohybrida Landr. According to Landrock this 
is indistinguishable externally from B, hybrida, but British 
examples at least seem to differ constantly in the uniformly 
dark mesonotum (the stripes being quite fused) and in the 
mbre or less complete obhteration of m-cu. The species is 
common in some at least of the eastern counties. I have on 
two occasions reared specimens from larvae feeding in 
Tricholoma nudum at Baldock, Herts., and have observed 
a female ovipositing on the same fungus at Knebworth, 
Herts.; I have also reared it from a species of Russula, 

B. glabrata Lw. (fig. 182). Additional localities for this 
species are Shefford, Beds., and Knebworth and Hitch 
Wood, Herts. The Knebworth specimens were reared from 
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larvae found feeding in the stem of a fungus {Clytocybe 
nebularis) collected by my mother. The larvae differ from 
those of the other four species which I have seen in possessing 
a pair of black plates on the last abdominal segment. 

B. hybrida Mg. (fusca Mg.). In this species the mesono- 
tum seems always to be distinctly striped, though the 
ground-colour varies from ochreous to greyish; it is also 
larger on the average than B. pseudohybnda, and the 
cross-vein m-cu is always present. It is widely spread and 
not uncommon. I have found the larvae feeding in the 
cap of a fungus {Paxillus involutus) at Knebworth, Herts., 
and also from an unidentified species of Paxillus from 
Sherwood Forest. The larval integument is shining, unlike 
that of the other species examined. 

B. disjuncta Lw. Very similar to B. hybrida, but the 
structure of the ovipositor is rather distinct, as figured by 
Landrock. I have seen only one British example, taken 
by myself at Tilberthwaite Ghyll, N. Lancs., vii. 1923. 
The British Museum also possesses examples from Canada. 

B. tenella Winn. I reared this species in large numbers 
from an undetermined agaric (perhaps a Hygrophoms) in 
Hitch Wood, Herts,, 1918, and again from Flammula 
carbonaria from Sherwood Forest in 1922. 

B. cinerea Mg. The commonest species of the genus 
everywhere, but I have not come across the larvae so 
frequently as those of some other species. I have, however, 
reared them from Hypholoma veluhnum, 

B. saundersi (Curt.) ('^trullala Lundst.) (fig. 1). This is 
also an abundant species in most districts. Though very 
similar to B. cinerea it may be distinguished in both sexes 
by the darker stigma, in the male by the antennae, and in 
the female by the front tarsi. The figure of the hypo- 
pygium given in my previous paper does not really repre¬ 
sent this species, but B, spinigera sp. n. The hyqiopygium 
of the true B, saundersi Offers slightly, and is apparently 
identical with that of Lundstrom’s B. trullala, which may 
be synonymous with B, saundersi, although Lundstrbm 
does not mention the long antennal pubescence. 

This species seems to be specially associated with 
Hypholornafasciaulare, in which I have on several occasions 
found the larvae. Mr. H. Audcent has also reared it from 
the same fungus, as well as from Tricholoma personatum. 

B, spinigera sp. n. (fig. 2). Very close to B, saundersi 
Curt., especially in the male sex, which has the same long 
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antennal pubescence, but differs as followsWings in 
addition to the dark stigma with a very distinct dark spot 
over r-m, only faint traces of which are sometimes seen in 
dark specimens of B. saundersi, Male claspers of rather 
different shape (see Trans, Ent. Soc. 1913, pi. xii, fig. 2). 
Front tarsi of female almost cylindrical, the second and 
third segments with scarcely a trace of the ventral enlarge¬ 
ment which is so conspicuous in B, saundersi, B. cinerea 
and other species of the genus. Ovipositor of quite different 
structure (compare figures), with small spines on the lower 
margin. Size rather larger than the average B, saundersi. 

This is apparently a rather rare species which I have 
previously confused with B, saundersi, my figure of the 
hypopygium being taken from a male B, spinigera from 
Dingwall, Cromarty {LL-CoL Yerbury) ; this may be regarded 
as the type of the new species. The British Museum also 
possesses a female from South Devon {Yerbury) and a 
male and female from Blaise Castle, Glos. {H, Audcenf), 

Subfamily Diadocidiinae. 

This includes the single genus Diadocidia, of uncertain 
affinities but readily distinguishable from all other Myceto- 
pliilidae by having both the r-m and m^cu cross-veins 
present and forming practically one straight line. There 
are two European and two North American species. 

The larvae of D, ferruginosa live in long dry silken tubes 
under bark or in rotten wood; they are very sluggish in 
their movements, quite unhke most other Mycetophilid 
larvae. The pupae are enclosed in a small and very dense 
white cocoon. 

D. ferruginosa (Mg.) (fig. 183). A small reddish species 
common in most parts of the country. The front tarsi of 
the female are distinctly thickened, and ends hardly 
beyond the base of the median fork. 

D, valida Mik. Rather larger than />. ferruginosa ; R^ 
longer and front tarsi of female not at all thickened. 
Known as British only from a specimen taken by the late 
Mr. P. Jenkinson at Logie, Elgin, in 1904. 

Subfamily Macroeerinae. 

In my previous paper I included this subfamily with the 
Ceroplatinae, owing to the fact that the venation is 
practically the same in both. The main character on which 
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this subfamily was founded by Winnertz was the elongation 
of the antennae, which is certainly of only secondary 
importance; but there are a number of probably more 
significant characters in which Macrocera differs from the 
Ceroplatinae, so that it may be justifiable to retain the 
subfamily. When the biology of Macrocera is better 
known it may be possible to arrive at a final decision. 

The distinctions from Ceroplatinae are as follows:— 
Head with two longitudinal furrows on the occiput, one on 
each side of the ocelh, Anepisternal (mesopleural) bristles 
present. Legs with longish pubescence but without any 
differentiated bristles. Front tibiae with a fairly well- 
marked apical comb; hind tibiae without combs. Empodia 
well developed. 

Only one recent genus has so far been referred here: 
Ma^roc&ra, with a world-wide distribution; I do not 
consider Speiser’s Promacrocera a valid genus, as it is based 
only on a single character which is variable in different 
species. De Meijere’s genus Chiasmoneura, with one 
species from Java, probably belongs to this subfamily, as 
the head is shaped as in Macrocera and the tibiae are devoid 
of bristles. It differs from Macrocera in the apparent 
absence of anepisternal hairs and in having the vein Cu^ 
widely interrupted at the base. 

The early stages are practically unknown, in spite of the 
fact that many of the species are quite common. The 
adults may be distinguished in life from almost all other 
Mycetophilidae by their habit of holding their wings 
divaricate in repose. 


Genus Macrocera Mg. 

The number of British species of this genus has been 
increased from nine to fifteen, which may be distinguished 
as follows:— 

1. Wings with microtrichia only. . . . . .2, 

Wings with numerous macrotriohia at least towards the tip. 13. 

2. Wings quite unspotted.3. 

Wings with at least one small dark spot . . . .8. 

3. Sc ending far before the tip of the basal cell; small species, 

abdomen with pale bands on the apices of the tergites. 

anglica sp. n. 

8c ending above the tip of the basal cell . . .4. 
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4. Male antennae quite slender and more than twice as long as the 
body, female antennae longer than the body . . .6, 

Male antennae somewhat swollen towards the base of the 
flagellum, and much less than twice as long as the body; 
female antennae not longer than the body . . .6. 

6. Mesonotum with three more or less distinct stripes, bristles 
blackish; base of Jfef rather faint . . . .mticUa Mg. 

Mesonotum uniformly yellowish; bristles yellowish; base of M 
strong and distinct, dividing the basal cell into two. ItUea Mg. 

6. Hind coxae without a dark mark; abdomen almost unicolorous. 

parva Lundst. 

Hind coxae with a dark mark posteriorly; abdominal tergites 
with conspicuous pale apical bands. . . . .7. 

7. Antennae at most very faintly ringed; first flagellar segment 

mainly dark, the next four segments each about 6-7 times as 
long as broad ...... fasciaia Mg. 

Antennae with conspicuous pale rings; first flagellar segment 
mainly pale; the next four segments each about 5-6 times as 
long as broad ..... crassicomxs Winn. 

8. Wings with the tip clear. ...... 9. 

Wings with the tip dark (rather faintly so in . 11. 

9. A dark spot near base of cell Cv^ . . . tuaca Lw. 

A dark spot in base of cell R^. . . . . .10. 

10. Abdominal segments with basal pale bands; no dark costal 

spot ...... hipuncicUa sp. n. 

Abdominal segments with apical pale bands; a dark spot on 
costa at tip of . . . . . centralis Mg. 

11. Abdomen largely yellow, the segments with black apical 

bands; wings with a complete central fascia . angulala Mg. 
Abdomen unicolorous or with the apices of the segments paler 12. 

12. Wings with a complete fascia just before the middle, and a 

separate dark spot on the margin in cell mesonotum 

unmarked ..... fascipennis Staeg. 

Wings with the central fascia incomplete; no dark spot in cell 
Owj; mesonotum with three blackish marks macukUa Mg. 

13. Tip of wing broadly dark .... phalerata Mg. 

Tip of wing clear; tip of Ri thickened . . . .14. 

14. with a blackish mark just befoi-e the tip, which is pale 

stigina Curt. 

Ri uniformly brownish .... stig'rnoides sp. n. 

M. anglica sp. n. 

A small species; length of body or wing ($) about 4 mm.; 
antennae ($), 6 mm. 

Head ochreous, with a dark ocellar spot. Palpi brownish. 
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Antennae oohreous at the base, becoming brownish apically; not 
at all thickened. Thorax uniformly oohreous, except for a pair of 
small dark dots on the front margin of the mesonotum and an ill- 
defined dark pleural stripe; bristles dark. Abdomen dark brown, 
with conspicuous broad apical ochreous margins to the segments. 
Coxae and femora uniformly ochreous; tibiae and tarsi darkened. 
Wings quite clear. 8c very short, ending well before the middle of 
the basal section of jRs. i?i not swollen at the tip; rather short 
and only moderately oblique. 

New Forest, 3 vii. 1904 (F. C, Adams), type $. Stoken- 
church, Oxon., 13-15 viii. 1907 (G, H. Verrall), 2$. Crow- 
borough, Sussex (Jenkinson), 1 $. Welwyn, Herts., 11 vii. 
1924 {F.W.E.), 1 $. 

The specimens collected by Verrall were identified as 
M, pitsilla Mg., and it was on these that I based the remark 
in my previous paper that the M, pusilla of our (British) 
list was an undescribed species. Landrock has presumably 
misimderstood this remark as indicating that Winnertz 
had misidentified Meigen’s M. pnsilla, a^nd has in consequence 
proposed to rename Winnertz's species M, psevdopusilla. 
But there is no discrepancy between Winnertz’s and 
Meigen’s descriptions, and since Meigen’s type is lost I 
consider that Winnertz’s interpretation should be treated 
as correct. It is indeed probable that Winnertz had two 
species before him (one being M. anglica), but Landrock did 
not recognise this and his name must therefore be treated 
as a synonym. The British Museum possesses a number of 
specimens from Egypt and Mesopotamia which are similar 
to M. anglica but darker, the antennae of the female not 
longer than the body, the mesonotum conspicuously striped 
with dark brown, and Sc distinctly longer, ending above or 
slightly beyond the middle of the basal section of R$. 
These specimens would appear to be the species on which 
Winnertz mainly based his description of M, pusilla, a 
species of which I have seen no British examples. The 
identity of Curtis’ M. multicincta (usually quoted as 
synonymous with M, pusilla) is doubtful, but it cannot 
have been M. anglica as the antennae were stated to be 
“ not longer than the body in both sexes.” 

M, vittata Mg. (fig. 3). In my previous paper I suggested 
that this was merely a variety of M, luiea, and this view has 
been adopted by Landrock in his revision of the genus. 
The conclusion was based on the assumption that the 
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distinguishing feature of M, vittata was a dark longitudinal 
stripe on the abdomen, this being apparently variable. It 
now appears, however, that two quite distinct species had 
been confused under the name M, lutea : a larger one with 
more or less distinctly striped mesonotum, black bristles, 
swollen tip of Ri, faint base of the media and broad male 
claspers (see fig. 3) and a smaller one with uniformly 
yellowish thorax, yellow mesonotal bristles, scarcely 
swollen tip of strong base of the media, and narrower 
male claspers. The larger species is common and widely 
distributed and may be regarded as M, vittata, while the 
smaller one may be taken as the true M. lutea. Female 
specimens occasionally have the appearance of a dark 
abdominal stripe, but the real diagnostic characters of the 
species are those mentioned above. All the specimens in 
the old collection of the Vienna Museum named M, vittata 
are this species. 

M. lutea Mg. (fig. 4). As now understood this appears to 
be much less common in Britain than M. vittata, but I have 
seen specimens from Loch Assynt and Lochinver, Suther¬ 
land (Yerbury), Holker Moss, Lancs., and Knebworth, 
Herts. {F,W,E.), 

M. fasciata Mg. The largest species of the genus with 
us; fairly common and widely distributed. It is reported 
by Enslin to have been reared from larvae feeding on a 
fungus growing in a cellar, but confirmation of this is 
desirable, as it seems greatly at variance with Enoch’s 
record (see under M, phalerata), 

M. crassicornis Winn. When writing previously I 
regarded this as identical with M, fasciata, and in fact all 
the specimens from the Verrall collection in the British 
Museum named M, crassicotmis are really only M, fasciata. 
Since then, however, I have taken specimens of a smaller 
form which seems distinct from M, fasciata by antennal 
characters, as described in the key, and which appears to 
be the true M, crassicornis. The specimens were obtained 
at Letchworth and Knebworth. 

M. parva Lundst. This is the species which I recorded in 
my previous paper as “ perhaps representing the true 
M, pusilla,” overlooking the fact that Sc is long, ending 
above the tip of the basal cell. It seems to be purely a 
mountain form with us; additional British records are 
Spey Bridge and Aviemore, Inverness (Yerbury); Ffrith, 
Flintshire (F.W.E,), 

TRANS. ENT, SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB.’ 25.) MM 
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M. tusca Lw. This small species is very distinct from 
all other members of the genus by the structure of the male 
claspers, which are truncate and pubescent at the tip and 
without strong spines. I took a specimen on Holker Moss, 
N. Lancs, vii. 1923. 

M. bipunctata sp. n. 

A large species, superficially resembling M. fascicUa; length of 
body, 7*5 mm., wing, 6*5 mm.; antennae, 9 mm. 

<J. Head dark brown on the vertex and occiput; face and palpi 
ochreous. Antennae brownish, faintly ringed at the joints, not 
much longer than the body, no long hairs at the tip. Thorax 
ochreous; mesonotum with three separate brown stripes; lower 
part of pleurae dark brown; bristles black. Abdomen rather 
elongate, ochreous; segments 1 -5 with black apical bands; 6~8 all 
black. Hypopygium of the normal structure; claspers very broad, 
the two spines close together. Legs ochreous, the four posterior 
coxae marked with dark brown on the outer side; tibiae and tarsi 
darkened. Wings clear, except for a small dark spot which fills the 
bases of cells and Mi and a second smaller spot over the base of 
Rs, Sc long, reaching just beyond tip of basal cell; tip of Ri^ not 
at all swollen ; R^ rather long and almost parallel with Rs, its base 
far beyond the tip of Rii costa extending well beyond the tip of 
R^, Basal section of M strong and dark. Halteres ochreous. 

Type c? in the British Museum from Tilberthwaite Ghyll, 
N. Lancs., 21 vii. 1923 (F.W.E,); also 2 J in Mr. Collin’s 
collection from Bowness, Westmoreland (previously 
recorded as M. grandis). In many respects this answers to 
Lundstrom’s description of Af. grandis, but is evidently 
quite distinct on account of the shorter antennae (only L2 
instead of 2*5 times as long as the body) and the distinctly 
produced costa. 

M. centralis Mg. Common and widely distributed. The 
apical third of the wing is sometimes indistinctly darkened, 
but this need not cause any confusion with Af. maculata, 
which is smaller, with differently marked thorax, and 
much shorter antennae. 

M. angulata Mg. Fairly common, from Kent and 
Hants, to Cumberland, but I have seen no Scottish examples. 

M. fascipennis Staeg. (fig. 184). This might perhaps be 
confused with A/, angulata, but the wing-markings are 
much stronger and differently arranged, and the coloration 
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of the abdomen is quite different. There is a male in the 
British Museum from Matley Bog, New Forest (C. Morley) 
and a second in the Birmingham museum from Sutton Park, 
Worcs. {R. C. Bradley). 

M. maeulata Mg. This pretty little species seems to be 
not uncommon in Hertfordshire, where I have taken it at 
Letchworth, Radwell, Knebworth and Digswell. I have 
also seen it from Timworth, Suffolk (Nurse). In some 
specimens the wing-markings are rather faint. 

M. phalerata Mg. An extremely well-marked species, 
the only one known in Europe with hairy as well as spotted 
wings. It is common throughout Britain, and it is there¬ 
fore rather surprising that the larvae have not yet been 
discovered, though the late Mr. F. Enock presented speci¬ 
mens to the British Museum which were labelled as having 
been bred from a sod of grass from Richmond Park. If it 
can be assumed from this that pupation had taken place 
in the ground, this is an important distinction from Cero- 
'plains and its allies. 

M, stigma Curt. Another common and widely spread 
species, easily recognised by its hairy wings without dark 
markings on the membrane, though R^ is much swollen 
and blackened just before the tip, the extreme tip being 
pale; the r.-m. fusion also blackened. 

M. stigmoides, sp. n. (fig. 5). 

Very similar to M. stigma, differing as follows:—Size on the 
average smaller; length of body, 3-6-4*5 mm., wing, 4-5*5 mm. 
Wings distinctly less hairy towards the base; few or no macro- 
tricliia below the r-m fusion. uniformly brown, without pale 
tip or preapical blackening; r-m fusion not blackened; inner 
spine of male claspers much more slender. 

Apparently less common than M. stigma, but may have 
been overlooked. British Museum material is from Cam¬ 
bridge (F.W.E. ; type ^); Harrow Weald, Middx. (F.W.E .); 
Horsley (C. 0. Waierhouse); Richmond Park (F. Enoch), 
reared from sod of grass together with M. phalerata ; 
Iken, Suffolk ( Yerhury) ; Grange and Holker Moss, N. Lancs. 
(F.W.E.)\ Llangammarch Wells, Brecknock (Yerbury)\ 
Arran (F.W.E.)\ New Forest (Verrall). Differs from 
M. zetterstedti Lundst. and other small hairy-winged species 
in the structure of the claspers and the entirely ochreous 
coxae. 
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Subfamily Ceroplatinae. 

After the exclusion of Macrocera, Arctoneura and Nerm- 
juncta, the remaining genera of this subfamily form a 
homogeneous group which may be defined as follows :— 

Head not furrowed on the occiput. Anepistemites (mesopleurae) 
bare. Pleurotergites large and prominent. Tibiae with ranges of 
short but always distinguishable bristly spines. Front tibiae with¬ 
out comb; hind tibiae (except in Bhynchoplatyura) with two distinct 
apical combs, one on the outer side and one on the inner. Empodia 
and pulvilli absent. Vein B 4 , short, or rarely absent. Cross-vein 
r-m obliterated by fusion of M with Ba for a longer or shorter 
distance (except in Pcdaeoplatyura); m~cu always present; 
and Cwg evenly divergent beyond m-cw. Macrotrichia never present 
on the membrane. 

The recent genera may be separated by the following 
key, in which an asterisk distinguishes those which have 
not been examined by the author, and square brackets 
those of which no British representatives are known. 

1. Antennae with 12-15 segments ..... 2. 

Antennae with 16 segments ...... 4. 

2. Antennae strongly pectinate; pleuiotergites hairy 

[PlatyroptIlon Westw.]. 
Antennae simple. ....... 3. 

3. Mouth-parts elongate; antennae with 14 segments 

♦[Antriadophila Skuse], 

Mouth-parts not elongate; antennae with 15 segments 

♦[PSEUDOPLATYURA Skuse]. 

4. Pro thorax large, not divided in the middle; hind tibiae 

with only one irregular comb; labella greatly elongate, 
slender and rigid, but palpi reduced; B^ ending in Bi\ 
m-cu fusion extremely long; median fork almost sessile 

[Rhynchoplatyura de Meij.]. 
Prothorax small, divided in the middle; hind tibiae with 
both inner and outer combs ..... 5. 

5. Mouth-parts elongate, at least as long as the head; postnotum 

and pleurotergites bare; ^4 ending in the costa . . 6. 

Mouth-parts not elongate.7. 

6. Labella greatly elongate and fleshy. . Asinjdulum Latr. 
Labella small, but the labium itself elongate Antlemon HaL 
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7. Palpi reduced, with one swollen terminal segment and some¬ 

times a small indistinct basal one; antennae stout and 
strongly compressed ...... 8 . 

Palpi normal, with three or four distinct segments . . 11 . 

8 . ending in ; pleurotergites hairy Ceroplattjs Bose. 

jf ?4 ending in the costa. 9 . 

9. Pleurotergites hairy; only tw^o ocelli, large and close to¬ 

gether . [Placocbratias End.]. 

Pleurotergites bare; three ocelli . . . . .10. 

10. Hind tibiae and tarsi normal . . Cerotelion Rond. 

Hind tibiae and tarsi swollen (should probably be included 

in Cerotelion) .... *[HETBROPTERNASku 8 e]. 

11. Media with distinct fold-like basal extension; m-cu vertical 

or inwardly oblique . . . . . . . 12 . 

Basal section of media quite indistinguishable; m-cu more or less 
outwardly oblique ....... 14. 

12 . i ?4 ending in 7?j; three ocelli; pleurotergites and postnotum 

bare. . . . . Apemon Joh. 

P 4 ending in the costa . . . . . . .13. 

13. No ocelli; m-cu obliterated as usual *[Hesperodes Coq.]. 
Three ocelli; m-n/ short but distinct ♦[Palaeoplatyura Meim.], 

14. i ?4 ending in i?i; pleurotergites and postnotum bare; each 

tibia with only a single spur; An very short, hardly 
distinguishable .... fr^iCRAPEMON gen. n.]. 
R^ ending in the costa. . . . . . .15. 

15. Pleurotergites hairy; postnotum bare . . . .16. 

Pleurotergites bare . . . . . . .17. 

16. Antennae much flattened, the flagellar segments deeper than 

long, and generally articulated above the middle; outer spur 
on the four posterior tibiae present but minute; fine tibial 
setae all in regular rows; An much abbreviated 

[Proceroplatus gen. n.jj 
Antennae cylindrical; each tibia with only a single spur; 
A n nearly reaching the hind margin . Monocentrota gen. n. 

17. Postnotum bare; the minute setae of the tibiae all of even size, 

evenly spaced and seldom arranged in definitely regular rows; 
outer spur of posterior tibiae more than half as long as the 
inner; R^ ending in the costa not far from the tip of R^, 


t Genotype PlcUyura parva Williston (West Indies), 
j Including PlcUyura pictipennis Williston from St. Vincent 
(genotype), Ceroplatus pulchripennis White (Ceylon), Platyura 
auffusimrvis Brun. (India), and probably P. graphica Skuse 
(Australia). 
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the third costal division being less than half as long as the 
fourth; An usually reaching the margin 

ISONEUROMYIA Biun. 

Postnotum bristly; the minute setae of the tibiae arranged 
in conspicuous longitudinal rows, with bare lines between, 
running the whole length of the tibiae, the setae in some 
rows being larger than in others; outer spur of posterior 
tibiae rarely more than half as long as the inner; ending 
in* the costa far from the tip of the third costal division 
being more than half as long as the fourth; An much 
abbreviated ...... PiiATYXJRA Mg. 

Genus Asindulum Latr. 

This genus includes a small number of European and 
North American species which have an elongate proboscis. 
Two other genera of the subfamily also have this organ 
elongate : the Oriental Rhynchoplatyura, which is very 
distinct by the characters given in the key, and the European 
Antlemon, discusssed below. The early stages are hardly 
known; Winnertz records rearing A. jlavum from rotten 
wood. 

A. nigrum Latr. A rather large shining black specie^, 
with dark tips to the wings, known in Britain only from the 
neighbourhood of Mildenhall and Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

A. flavum Winn. A small ochreous species with the wings 
unmarked. In my previous paper I mentioned it under the 
name A. rostratum Zett., but I now find that this determina¬ 
tion was incorrect; it is certainly Winnertz’s A, jlavum 
as supposed by Verrall, and is the same as the species so 
determined by Lundstrom. A, rostratum differs in its 
larger size, definitely striped thorax, shorter proboscis and 
hypopygium; I have seen no British examples, while 
A, jlavum is common and widely distributed, the adults 
frequenting umbillifer flowers. 

Genus Antlemon Hal. 

{Helladipichoria Becker.) 

In distinguishing this genus from Asindulum I formerly 
relied maiidy on the very long first segment of the palpi 
in H. servula Walk., but since Lundstrom has now shown 
that the genotype {H, tenuipes Becker) has very short and 
reduced palpi, it becomes necessary either to erect a new 
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genus for H. sermla, or find some other character on which 
the genus may be defined, or else unite the genus with 
Asindalum. I propose to adopt the second course, and 
define the genus on the structure of the labium. In all 
species of Asindalum known to me the labella are very large 
and fleshy, longer than the rest of the proboscis, and dis¬ 
tinctly two-segmented; while in both H. servula and 
H. tenuipes the proboscis is formed mainly by the basal 
part of the labium, the labella being very small. H. tenuipes 
is synonymous with Anilemon halidayi Lw., Italian speci¬ 
mens of which, named byHaliday,are in the British Museum. 
Although the generic name Antlemon was not fully defined 
it was definitely published by Loew, and I therefore use it 
in place of Helhdepichoria. 

A. servulum (Walk.). A small blackish or dark brown 
species not uncommon in the New Forest, and occurring 
also in Cambridgeshire and Sussex and doubtless elsewhere; 
I have not myself met with it. 

Genus Ceroplatus Bose. 

I am now inclined to accept Rondani’s restriction of this 
genus to the species in which ends in Ri, as I find that 
this character is supported by another, the presence of a 
patch of hairs on the pleurotergites; the two characters are 
correlated in both the species which I have examined. 

C. testaceus Dalm. This has still not been found in 
Britain outside the New Forest, where it was obtained by 
the late Dr. D. Sharp and Mr. F. C. Adams. According to 
some of Dr. Sharp’s specimens in the British Museum the 
larvae spin a definite and fairly dense white silken cocoon; 
this may perhaps be regarded as affording additional 
support for the restriction of the genus. 

Genus Cerotelion Rond. 

All the fairly numerous species of this genus which 1 
have examined agree in having the pleurotergites bare. 

C. lineatus (F.). This is apparently much more widely 
spread in Britain than has been supposed. Although the 
adult fly is seldom met with, the larvae appear to be quite 
common; I have reared them on several occasions from 
bark-growing fungi, especially Auricularia rmsenterica ; 
they form no definite cocoon, the pupa being merely slung 
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up in a network of slimy threads, in striking contrast to the 
definite cocoon of Ceroplatm testaceus. Dr. D. Sharp also 
found the larvae feeding on the fungus causing dry-rot in 
wood. 

C. humeralis (Zett.). Quite distinct from 0, lineatus by 
the black thorax as well as the structure of the hypopygium 
and claws. The only British example known to me is one 
taken by Mr. H. Charbonnier at Olverston, Somerset, 
now in the collection of Mr. A. E. J. Carter. 


Genus Apemon Joh. 

{Paraplatyura End.) 

This small genus includes only a few North American 
species and one European, which is obviously closely related 
to the American forms, differing chiefly in colour. The 
basal section of the media, though faint, is quite easily 
traceable, and does not as might be supposed run to the 
r-m fusion but to the middle of the vertical veinlet which 
looks like m-cu. In chaetotaxy and leg-characters the 
species resemble Isoneuromyia, especially the large species 
of the typical group of that genus. 

A. marginata (Mg.). The largest species of the subfamily 
in Britain. Most of the specimens I have seen are from 
the New Forest. 

Genus Monocentrota nov. 

Three ocelli. An'tennae nearly cylindrical, 16-segmented. Palpi 
short, but distinctly 3-segmentcd. Mouth-parts short. Pleuro- 
tergites hairy; postnotum bare. Tibiae with the fine setae rather 
irregularly arranged at the base, but in rather regular lines for the 
apical two-thirds or more, all, however, of about equal size. Vena¬ 
tion as in Isoneuromyia, except that Sc is abbreviated and does not 
reach the costa; An almost or quite reaching the margin. 

Genotype, M, lundstromi, sp. n. (North Europe). Per¬ 
haps PlMyura indistiruM Brun. (India) also belongs here, 
but I have no note as to the condition of the tibial spurs. 
The total absence of the outer tibial spurs, together with 
hairy pleurotergites, seems sufficient reason for establishing 
the new genus. 
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M, lundstrdmi sp. n. 

A rather small species; length of body or wing about 3-8 mm. 

Body all black; a small shoulder-spot, front coxae, all femora 
and tibiae, and the halteres yellowish. Mesonotum rather shining. 
Tibial spurs black. Wings with a slight and almost uniform brown¬ 
ish tinge. i ?4 ending in the costa about its own length from the 
tip of Costa much produced, extending fully half-way from 
the tip of -Rg to that of Medio-cubital fusion about half as 
long as the stem of the median fork. An faint at the tip, but trace¬ 
able to the wing-margin. Hypopygium, see Lundstrom, 1912 6, 
figs. 3 and 4. 

“ Nine nicks of Thirlwall,” Northumberland, 17 vii. 1923, 
1(J {F.W.E.). The species has also been reported from 
Finland by Lundstrom, who describes and figures a speci¬ 
men under the name Platyura hrunnijpennis Staeg.; this 
was a misidentification, since I have found by examination 
of Staeger’s type that his species is synonymous with 
P. semirnfa Mg., as suggested by me in 1913. 

Genus Isoneuromyia Brun. 

This genus was founded by Brunetti for two Indian 
species which in many respects resemble the European 
P. semirufa Mg. The distinction indicated by Brunetti 
was that all the veins are equally thick and conspicuous, 
but this cannot be maintained as a valid distinction from 
Platyura, and I havo therefore elsewhere treated Isoneu¬ 
romyia as synonymous with Platyura. I would now, how¬ 
ever, restrict Platyura to the species with a more or less 
bristly postnotum, and the name Isoneuromyia will then 
become available for those with bare postnotum and 
pleurotergites. These species nearly all have several other 
characters in common, as indicated in the diagnosis in the 
key above, although the great range in the structure of the 
hypopygium shows that they are not all by any means 
closely related; in fact they merely form the residue of 
the old concept of Platyura after the exclusion of the well- 
marked groups Proceroplatus, Monocentrota and Platyura 
s.str. The genus Isoneuromyia as now defined includes all 
those species in which An is prolonged to the hind margin, 
and also a few others. More than half of the European 
species of the old Platyura belong here, and a similar or 
greater proportion in other parts of the world. 
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The ten British species may be distinguished as follows :— 

1. An not reaching the hind margin.2. 

An prolonged to the hind margin.4. 

2. An strong and nearly reaching the hind margin; large species; 

costa scarcely produced; male claspers with two terminal 
spines as in Macrocera .... semirufa Mg. 
An weak and not nearly reaching the hind margin; small species; 
costa much produced; male claspers with one subterminal 
spine ......... 3. 

3. Abdominal tergites 2-4 more or less pale apically zonata Zett. 

Abdominal tergites 2-4 pale basally . . perpmUla Edw. 

4. First segment of front tarsi fully as long as the tibiae; male 

antennae nearly twice as long as head and thorax together. 

macrocera Edw. 

First segment of front tarsi distinctly shorter than the tibiae; 
male antennae not longer than the thorax . . .5. 

6. Wings with an obvious dark tip and a dark cloud on Cwj; Sc 

ending above base of Rs , . . hiumhrata Edw. 

Wings clear or with faint apical costal spot . \ .6. 

6. Tip of Sc well before base of Rs; small species with thorax all 

yellow; small black bristles adjoining prothoracic spiracle 7. 
Tip of Sc above or beyond base of Rs ; larger species; thorax 
dark or with dark stripes, at least in the male; no spiracular 
bristles ......... 9. 

7. Tip of abdomen black (at least in (J) . . wigrncawda Strobl. 

Abdomen all yellow ....... 8. 

8. 1?4 nearly twice its length from tip of ; lobes of ninth tergite 

of (J short ...... modesta Winn. 

R^ longer and about its own length distant from tip of R^; 
lobes of ninth tergite of ^ long, brush-like beneath 

flava Mcq. 

9. Costa reaching half-way from tip of R^ to that of Mi atriceps Edw. 
Costa reaching only a quarter of the way from tip of R^ to that 

of JIf I. ochracea Mg. 

With three exceptions I have nothing further to add to 
my remarks on these species published in 1913. 

I. perpusilla (Edw.). Additional localities for this appar¬ 
ently rare but probably overlooked species are : Pampis- 
ford, Cambs. {Jenkinson), 1 (J; Letchworth, Herts. (F.TF.JS.), 
Ic?* 

L atriceps (Edw.). A male of this species was taken by 
Jenkinson at Farrin^ord, I, o. W., 26 vi. 1921. 
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I. ochracea (Mg.) {dorsalis Staeg.). I am now quite con¬ 
vinced that P, nigriceps Walk, is the female of P. dorsalis 
Staeg. Prof. J. W. Carr has taken examples of both at the 
same time and place in Nottinghamshire. According to 
Meigen’s type P. ochracea is the same species, though the 
P. ochracea of Dziedzicki’s Atlas is different. 


Genus Platyura Mg. 

As first described by Meigen in 1804 this genus included 
only P. ymrginata Mg. and P. fasciata Mg., besides some 
species which have since been treated as Sciophilinae. 
25etterstedt in 1851 chose P. fasciata as the type, though 
A. Costa later (1867) divided the genus on the character of 
P 4 and restricted Platyura to P. marginata, suggesting the 
name Orfelia (without indication of type) for those species 
in which ends in the costa. Zetterstedt’s selection has 
been followed by Johannsen, and to avoid confusion I 
propose to do the same. P. fa^data is one of the rather 
large groups of species with small bristles on the postnotum; 
pleurotergites bare; the fine tibial setae arranged in very 
conspicuous longitudinal rows running the whole length of 
the tibia; P 4 very short and placed far beyond the tip of 
An much abbreviated. These characters taken to¬ 
gether seem to be sufficiently well-marked to distinguish 
the group generically from the rest of the old genus 
Plaf.yura. 

Species of Platyura in this restricted sense are fairly 
numerous in most parts of the world, six being British. 
These are distinguishable as follows :— 

1. Outer spur of posterior tibiae less than a quarter as long as the 

inner; jiostnotum with only a few bristles; An nearly reach¬ 
ing the margin ..... ruficomis Zett. 
Outer spur of posterior tibiae from one-third to two-thirds as 
long as the inner; postnotal bristles more numerous; An 
not nearly reaching the margin.2. 

2. First segment of front tarsus shorter than the tibia . . 3. 

First segment of front tarsus longer than the tibia; wings 

generally with proapical dark band .... 4. 

3. Thorax all black; whole wing-tip more or less darkened 

nemoralis Mg. 

. pallida Staeg. 


Thorax mainly or all ochreous 
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4. Sc ending above base of Bs; thorax of male with three more or 
less confluent black stripes; abdomen mainly or all black 

nigricomis F, 

Sc ending slightly before base of Es; thorax normally all 
ochreous (cJ?); abdomen with broad ochreous bands or even 

all ochreous.5. 

6. Inner edge of wing-fascia projecting between B^ and Jfj+g 

fasciola Mg. 

Inner edge of wing-fascia indented between B^ and 

discoloria Mg. 

P. ruficornis Zett. (pectinifera Edw.). Very distinct from 
the other British species of the genus. In the much 
reduced outer tibial spurs, the less conspicuous rows of 
tibial setae, and the less bristly postnotum it seems to show 
an approach to Monocentrota. Additional locality: Hogley, 
Oxford (Hamm), 

P. nemoralis Mg. I have reared this species from a pupa 
found in a slight cocoon beneath a piece of rotten wood on 
the ground. It is fairly common everywhere. 

P. pallida Staeg, {aestivalis Winn.). This synonymy I 
have established by examination of Staeger’s type. Addi¬ 
tional locality : Farringford, I. o. W. (Jenhinson), 

P. nigricomis F. I have seen Fabricius’ type in the 
Copenhagen Museum and find it agrees with our material. 
No fresh British specimens have been obtained recently. 

P. fasciata Mg. I have twdce reared this species from 
larvae found feeding on moulds under loose but wet bark 
(poplar). The larvae were collected in early autumn and 
remained half-grown through the wfinter, pupating the 
following June, the adults emerging in July. 

P. discoloria Mg. (unicolor Staeg.). Difficult to distin¬ 
guish from the last except by the hypopygium; very 
variable in size and colour. Both species are fairly 
common. 


Subfamily Lygistorhininae nov. 

I would propose this new group for the reception of the 
single genus Lygistorhina (including Probolaeus and Palaeog- 
norist^, which has a wide distribution in the tropics, species 
occurring in South America, West Indies, West .^ica, 
Ceylon, Borneo and Australia. Johannsen has hitherto 
placed it in the Mycetophilinae, while suggesting that it 
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might more properly be classed with the Sciarinae, but I 
am convinced that it has little connection with either of 
these subfamilies, the venational character which I have 
used for defining it being seemingly of more than generic 
importance : Rs arises from practically at the base of 
the wing, below the humeral cross-vein, while practically 
at the point of origin there are fairly distinct traces of a 
vein (presumably ^ 2 + 3 ) between and Rs. The early 
stages are unknown. 

Subfamily Sciarinae. 

The position of Sciara and related genera has been subject 
to much discussion, some writers placing them as a sub¬ 
family of Mycetophihdae, others treating them as forming a 
separate family. The characters usually used for defining 
this family, however, were very indefinite until Enderlein 
in 1911 called attention to the difference in the form of 
the eyes between Sciarinae and Mycetophilinae, and struck 
by the resemblance between the eyes of Sciarinae and 
Lestremiinae proposed to unite these groups into one family 
Sciaridae on the bases of the eye structure. Kieffer has, 
however, pointed out that from the point of view of the life- 
history tins is a most unnatural grouping, the larvae of the 
Lestremiinae resembling those of other Cecidomyiidae and 
those of Sciarinae resembling the Mycetophihdae. It may 
further be noticed that Sciarinae, like Mycetophihdae, 
always possess weU-developed tibial spurs, while the 
Lestremiinae, hke the Cecidomyiinae, have none. This, 
together with the fact that the larvae of Sciarinae agree 
with those of almost aU other Mycetophihdae in having 
lost the posterior spiracles, while in ah Cecidomyiidae, in¬ 
cluding Lestremiinae, the full number of spiracles is pre¬ 
served, clearly shows that the Sciarinae cannot be regarded 
either as ancestral to or developed from the Lestremiinae, 
but that on the other hand they may very well represent an 
offshoot of the Mycetophihdae. Any other conclusion 
would imply a breach of the generally accepted law of the 
irreversibihty of evolution. I therefore consider that the 
shape of the eyes is not a character of fundamental import¬ 
ance, and that as the Sciarinae present no other striking 
and constant points of difference from the Mycetophihnae 
or Sciophihnae they must be treated as a subfamily of 
Mycetophihdae. The only alternative to this would be to 
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raise to separate family rank also the Ditomyiinae, Bolito- 
philinae, Diadocidiinae, Ceroplatinae and perhaps some of 
the other groups, which differ from the Myoetophilinae 
more than do the Sciarinae, This course has indeed been 
suggested by Malloch, but the whole of these groups appear 
to form a very natural assemblage, and it seems better to 
keep them imited. 

The Sciarinae seem in some respects to be nearest to the 
Leiini, as defined below, especially to the Tetragoneura 
group of genera, and I have Uttle doubt that these groups 
have had a co mm on origin. Since, however, the more 
primitive members of the Sciarinae, such as Trichosia, have 
retained the macrotrichia on the wing-membrane, they 
cannot have been derived directly from Tetragoneura or its 
near relatives, which have all lost their macrotrichia. With 
very few exceptions the larvae of Sciarinae are saprophagous 
in habit, which is another point of contact with the Leiini, 
and may also be connected with some of their external 
characteristics, such as small size and black colour. 

Practically all Mycetophilidae which have any economic 
importance belong to this subfamily, the larvae of quite a 
number of species being recorded as root pests. Unfortun¬ 
ately most of these belong to the most obscure group of 
the genus Sciara, and are very difficult to identify. I 
have, however, endeavoured to find names for as many as 
possible. 

The genera of Sciarinae were reviewed by Enderlein in 
1911. Although I consider that many of the characters 
adopted by him for generic subdivision are altogether too 
trivial, I do not propose in this paper to attempt a revised 
classification of the subfamily, and therefore merely give a 
key to British genera, which may be distinguished as 
follows :— 

1. Palpi well developed, with three distinct segments; eyes dis¬ 

tinctly hairy; both sexes winged.2. 

Palpi reduced, with only one or two small rounded segments; 
eyes nearly bare.5, 

2. Branches of median fork wide apart at the base, approximated 

beyond the middle; segments of male fiagellum with very 
long pubescence and long necks . . Zygonbuka Mg. 

Branchesof median fork parallel or evenly divergent . . 3. 

3. The whole wing-membrane rather densely covered with maoro- 

tnchia,4ie well as all the veins . . Tbiohosxa Winn. 
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Macrotrichia confined to the tip of the wing (Sciara thomae 
and 8 . longiventris) or absent from the membrane . . 4. 

4. Gaws toothed; base of cubital fork below or immediately beyond 

base of stem of median fork; coxae rather long 

Phorodonta Coq. 

Claws simple; base of cubital fork before base of stem of median 
fork; coxae shorter ..... Sciara Mg. 

5. Both sexes fully winged; anal angle of wings distinct 

Plastosciara Berg. 

Female wings reduced; anal angle of male wing distinct 

Peyerimiioffia Kuff. 
Female without wings or halteres; anal angle of male wing 
hardly distinguishable (compare also genus Pnyxia^ p. 684). 

Epidapus Hal. 


Genus Zygoneura Mg. 

A rather distinct genus by the irregular median fork and 
the form of the male antennae, but evidently quite closely 
related to Sciara, There are two European species. 

Z. sciarina Mg. (fig. 186). Apparently uncommon in 
Britain; there is a specimen in the British Museum from 
Radcliff-on-Trent, Notts. {F, M, Robinson), and I have 
taken it at Letch worth and Baldock, Herts., and Shepreth, 
Cambs. The specimens from the last-mentioned locality 
were reared from larvae feeding in the fungus Auricularia 
mesenterica. 


Genus Trichosia Winn. 

This is really nothing but a Sciara which has retained 
macrotrichia more or less all over the surface of the 
wing. 

Two British species occur. 

T. hirtipennis (Zett.) {splendens Winn.). A large shining 
black species with smoky wings; coxae yellow in the male, 
dark in the female. Male hypopygium very similar to 
Sciara longiventris and S, trochanterata, especially in the 
shape of the claspers and the inwardly-directed spines on 
the inner side. It is widely distributed but not common. 

T. absurda Winn. Differs from the above chiefly in the 
shorter antennae; also the thorax is less shining. There 
is a female in the British Museum from the New Forest 
{Adams), 
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Genus Phorodonta Coq. 

This genus was founded by Eubsaamen (as Odontonyx) 
for species of Sdara with toothed claws. It is very doubt¬ 
ful if it should be maintained as distinct from Sdara, I 
have found teeth on the claws of one of our British species 
and therefore refer it here. Enderlein’s genus Aniarella, 
founded on a South American species, is almost certainly 
the same as Phorodonta, since although the claws are not 
described, the venation is the same as in P. Jlavipes, 

P. flavipes (Mg.) (fig. 187). This differs from the other 
British species with setose media and cubitus in the largely 
or entirely ochreous thorax and the longer and more slender 
legs. The coxae are longer than in other Sdarinae, render¬ 
ing the distinction in this respect between Sciarinae and 
Mycetophilinae uncertain. The species is rather common 
in woods. 


Genus Sciara Mg. 

At the present time it is impossible to attempt a com¬ 
plete review of the British species of this large genus. 
This can only be done after the European species have been 
more fully studied and the types of Winnertz and Grzegorzek 
re-examined. The genus is divided into two main groups, 
according to the presence or absence of setae (macrotrichia) 
on the branches of the media and cubitus. The first group 
contains only a few well-marked forms, the majority of the 
smaller and more obscure species falling into the second or 
bare-veined group. I do not propose to follow Pettey in 
considering the second group as a distinct genus (Neosdara), 
as the division, though very useful, does not appear to 
represent a natural cleavage, each of the two groups con¬ 
taining diverse elements. 

Some of the species have a wide distribution, several 
being already known to be common to Europe and North 
America. Probably some will be found to be more or less 
cosmopolitan. In the notes below I have omitted a 
number of species recorded by earlier authors, the identity 
oi which is uncertain. 


Group I. 

Branches of media and cvbitus hearing macrotrichia, 

A useful preliminary note by Lengersdorf on Winnertz’s 
collection of Sciara indicates those of his species which fall 
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in this group, and by examination of the collections of 
Meigen, Staeger and Zetterstedt I have determined which 
of the older species are also to the placed here. It is there¬ 
fore possible to determine the British species of this group; 
those I have found may be distinguished by the following 
key 

1. Tip of wing with fairly numerous maci'otnchia on the mem¬ 

brane ......... 2. 

No macrotrichia on wing-membranc .... 3. 

2. Very large, stoutly-built species; palpi and halteres black; 

abdominal membrane bright yellow in life. . ihomae L. 
Moderately large, slender species; palpi and halteres yellow; 
abdominal membrane dark. . . longiveniris Zett, 

3. Cubital fork sessile........ 4. 

Cubital fork with at least a short stalk .... 5. 

4. Hypopygium moderate, black; ending beyond base of median 

fork ...... trochanterata Zett. 

Hypopygium laige, led; Ri ending just before base of median 
fork. ....... ruficauda Mg. 

5. Ml distinct at base; abdomen lather long and slender. . 6. 

Ml faint or interrupted at base; abdomen short and stout; 

brightly shining black. .... glabra Mg. 

6. Abdominal pubescence black pilosa 8taeg.; suhptlosa sp. n.; 

suhs'ptnidosa sp. n.; scotica sp. n. 
Abdominal pubescence pale ...... 7. 

7. Ri ending beyond base of median fork . . hispula Winn. 

Ri ending just before base of median fork autuvinahs Winn. 

S, thomae (L.). A common summer species in most 
districts, frequently found on umbellifer flowers. Together 
with S. longvventns it differs from all the other members 
of the genus in the distinctly hairy wing-tip, thus occupying 
an intermediate position between Sciara and Trichosia. 
The large swollen male claspers are similar to those of 
S. carbonaria^ and these doubtless are a better indication 
of relationship than the macrotrichia. 

S. longiventris Zett. (fig. 6). Not common, but widely 
distributed. British Museum specimens are from Sutton 
Coldfield {Bradley) \ Leeds (Cheetham); Arden Hall, 
Cheshire, bred from rotten wood (Bntten); Grange, N. 
Lancs. {F.W.E.). Walker’s S, caudata is very likely this 
species, but his type has lost the tips of its wings, and the 
identity is therefore uncertain. 

TRANS. ENP. SOC. LOND. 1924.—PARTS III, IV. (PEB. ’25) N N 
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S. troehanterata Zett. The structure of the cksper 
(fig. 7) is extremely similar to that of S. longiventris Zett., 
showing that these two must be very closely related and 
the presence or absence of macrotrichia at the tip of the 
wing a character of little importance. I have taken speci¬ 
mens (agreeing well with Zetterstedt’s type) at Letchworth 
and Knebworth, Herts., and at Brodick, Arran; others are 
in the British Museum from the New Forest (Adams), 
and in the Cambridge Museum from Nethy Bridge 
(Sharp). 

S, ruficauda Mg. A male of this very distinct species 
is in the Cambridge Museum, taken by the late Dr. D. Sharp 
in the New Forest, ix. 1904. 

S, pilosa Staeg. (elegans Winn.). This is a common 
species, especially in woods, but it seems very variable, 
unless there can be a number of nearly allied species. The 
hypopygium of a specimen agreeing with Staeger’s type is 
shown in fig. 9. Such specimens normally have extend¬ 
ing well beyond the base of the median fork, but some¬ 
times this vein ends above or even slightly before the base 
of the fork. The length of the stem of the cubital fork 
is variable, and so is the colour of the halteres, which though 
usually black are sometimes yellow, such specimens not 
showing any obvious difference in hypopygial structure. 
The clasper also varies slightly in shape and length, but not 
in conformity with the other characters just mentioned. 

S. subpilosa sp. n. I suggest this name for a species which 
is externally closely similar to S. pilosa, but differs in the 
form of the hypopygium (fig. 10), which has a fringe of 
hair at the base beneath, and longer and stouter claspers. 

Type in the British Museum from Grange, N. Lancs., 
vii. 1923; other specimens from Holker Moss, N. Lancs.; 
Ffrith, N. Wales,; and Stoke Gabriel, S. Devon (F.W.E.). 

S. subspinulosa sp. n. Closely similar to S. pilosa, but 
male claspers (fig. 11) longer and spinulose at the tip, the 
hypopygium being otherwise similar. 

Type in the British Museum from Sannox, Arran, 26 v. 
1919; a second male from Brodick, Arran, 22-25 v. 1919 
(F.W.E.). 

S. scotica sp. n. Closely resembles S. pilosa, but differs 
conspicuously in the shape of the male claspers (fig. 12), 
which are large and much swollen towards the base. 

Type and one other male in the British Museum from 
Brodick, Arran, 22-26 v. 1919 {F.W.E.). 
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S, hispida Winn. According to Lengersdorf S. hisjdda 
Winn, and S. bilineata Staeg. (of Winnertz’s collection) 
are synonymous. I have, however, examined Staeger’s 
type of S. bilineata and believe it to be the female of his 
S. scutellata, and not the species described by Winnertz. 
The scutellum is dark above, but the underside and the 
base of the postnotum are reddish, as in the male scutellala, 
while in Winnertz’s species the thorax is entirely black 
The latter, which seems fairly common in Britain, may 
therefore be known as S. hispida Winn. Two forms 
occur, one with all the coxae clear yellowish, the other 
with the four posterior coxae blackish (in both sexes). 
The hypopygium is constructed almost as in S. pilosa, 
the claspers being somewhat longer (fig. 8). 

I have reared this species (the form with black coxae) 
on several occasions from old nests of thrushes and black¬ 
birds, a habitat where it has also been found by Mr. A. H. 
Hamm. It is not exclusively a nest-breeder, however, 
as I have also obtained it from moss growing at the roots 
of beech trees. 

S. glabra Mg. I have taken a few specimens of this 
very distinct species at Letchworth, and the British Museum 
also possesses it from Suffolk (Morley) and Lochinver, 
Sutherland (Yerbiiry). Male clasper, fig. 13. 

S. autumnalis Winn. This is apparently common, as 
I have taken it in several localities in Herts, and Beds, 
and also in Arran, and on Lake Windermere. All the 
specimens have the thorax blackish, the abdomen blackish- 
brown. Male clasper, fig. 14. 

(Iroup II. 

Branches of media and ciibittis base. 

All the very numerous small obscure species of the 
genus are included in this second group, but there are 
also a fair number of forn^ which are well distinguished 
in one way or another. I give notes below on those few 
which I have been able to identify up to the present, 
with some probability of correct determination. In the 
first seven species mentioned ends beyond, above, 
or scarcely before the base of the median fork. 

S. carbonaria Mg. A shining black species which 
might be confused with S. thomae, though the males at 
least are usually much smaller. It is very distinct on 
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account of the long which ends much beyond the base 
of the median fork, and the enormously swollen claspers 
of the male. Abundant everywhere, especially in spring? 

S. bicolor Mg. (rufiventris Macq.). Not common, though 
apparently widely distributed; some fresh records are 
New Forest {Adams ); Whernside and Bishopdale {Cheetham). 
It is a large species, easily known from other British forms 
by the mainly red abdomen. There is a sexual difference 
in the colour of the halteres, these being yellow in the male, 
black in the female. 

S. annulata (Mg.) Winn. Specimens which seem to 
agree fairly weU with Winnertz’s description of this species 
are in the British Museum from Harlesden, Mx. {Austen ); 
New Forest {Adams) \ Oxford {Hamm)\ Felden, Herts. 
(Piffard ); Letch worth, Herts, and Wicken, Cambs. {F.W.E ,); 
Shoeburyness {E, R. Speyer). The specimens from the 
last-named locahty were reared from larvae said to be 
damaging cucumbers. 

S. brunnipes Mg. This is evidently closely allied to 
the last, but the ground-colour of the thorax is greyer, 
making the dark stripes more conspicuous, the female 
wings are lighter, and there is a shght difference in the 
hypopygium. The specimens in the British Museum 
are from the New Forest {Adams); Newmarket {Verralf); 
Knebworth {F.W.E.). 

S. confinis Winn. If Verrall and I have identified this 
species correctly it is allied to the last two but much 
blacker, and therefore the thorax is not distinctly striped; 
the hypopygium has a pair of longish bristles close together 
at the base beneath, and claspers as shown in fig. 16. I 
have taken it abundantly at Knebworth, Herts., in woods 
at the beginning of May. Two or three of the numerous 
specimens examined showed more or less distinct traces 
of the vein R^ in one or both wings, placed much as in 
Winnertz’s genus Cratyna. As this genus is only known 
from very few examples, it seems possible that it may have 
been described from similar abnormal specimens of other 
species of Sciara. 

• S. semialata Edw. Since I described this species 
(1913 6) I have seen no further material. It is exceptionally 
interesting on account of the remarkable sexual dimorphism 
in the wings, those of the male being reduced in size and 
venation. 

S. flavicauda Zett. Quite a distinct species on account 
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of the large, swollen, yellowish male claspers (fig. 15). 
I have taken numerous examples at Letchworth and 
Rad well, Herts., and have also seen specimens from Roe 
WoodjWinkburn, Notts. {Carr), and Austwick {Cheetham), 

S. insignis Winn. A male from Crag Wood, Yorks., 
18 vi. 1920 {Cheetham) \ another from Ivybridge, S. Devon, 
18 V. 1893 {Yerhury)\ and a female from Baldock, Herts., 
vi. 1918 {F,W,E,) apparently agree with Winnertz’s 
description of this large and fairly distinct species. 

S. hyalipennis (Mg.) Winn. A distinct species by the 
mainly dull, somewhat striped thorax, the glassy wings, 
and the venation, being unusually arcuate and the costa 
produced less than half-way from R^ to M^, A male 
and female in the British Museum were taken in cop, by 
Mr. H. Britten at Fallowfield, Manchester, 26 ix. 1920, 
and I have taken specimens at Cardington, Beds., and 
Shelford, Cambs. Male claspers, fig. 17. 

S. inflata Winn. I am indebted to Herr Lengersdorf 
for the determination of this species, which resembles 
S. hyalipennis, the venation being practically the same, 
but it is quite distinct not only by the more shining 
and quite unstriped thorax but also by the structure of 
the male claspers (fig. 18), which have a peculiar excavation 
on one side towards the tip. I took a number of males 
at Knebworth, Herts., 7-9 ix. 1923, hovering in a small 
swarm in the late afternoon sun, a most unusual habit 
for a member of this family, which I have not observed 
in any other. I have also taken it at Shefiord, Beds., 
and Welwyn, Herts. 

S. quinquelineta Macq. A common species, readily 
known by the venation (base of Rs far beyond middle of 
R^, etc.) and the brightly shining black thorax with con¬ 
spicuous lines of grey hair. As in the last two the costa 
extends only about half-way from the tip of Rs to that of 
Vi. 

S. pectoralis Staeg. {tritici Coq.). This is quite distinct 
by the colour of the pleurae, which are yellowish in the 
middle, the lower part of the sternopleura being dark 
brown; the mesonotum is more or less reddish-brown, 
especially in the middle. It has been reported from several 
places as causing great damage to the roots of seedlings 
in greenhouses (see Edwards and Williams, 1916). I 
took a specimen in the orchid house of the botanic gardens 
at Edgbaston, Birmingham, 13 ix. 1923. The species 
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described by Winnertz as S, pectoralis is apparently different, 
as he mentions that the breast is yellow. 

S, albinervis Winn. A small black species with whitish 
wings, the costa and radius, however, being conspicuously 
black. I found it abundant at Llandwrog, Carnarvon, 
9 vii. 1914. 

S. (?) nitidioollis Mg. (pauciseta Felt.). If this is correctly 
identified it is an abundant species and breeds in a variety 
of situations, sometimes causing damage or perhaps accen¬ 
tuating damage caused by other pests. The British 
Museum contains specimens reared from fungi {Polystictus 
versicolor, three separate lots); from roots of rhubarb; 
from potatoes attacked by scab; and from narcissus bulbs 
attacked by Eumerns strigaius. The hypopygium is 
identical in all these, and constructed as in the American 
S, pauciseta Felt. Specimens structurally identical, but 
with yellow halteres instead of black, have been received 
from Mr. E. R. Speyer, who stated that they caused serious 
damage to mushrooms at Leigh nurseries, Wimborne, 
Dorset. 

S. agraria Felt. This species was submitted to me for 
identification in 1921 by Mr, C. B. Symes, of the Imperial 
College of Science, who stated that it caused great damage 
to mushroom beds. At the time I provisionally named it 
S, praecox Mg., but it appears to be the same as the 
American species which Felt has described as damaging 
mushrooms. Doubtless some earlier European name will 
be found to apply to it. Mr. Symes has given an account 
of it under the name S. praecox, 

S. praecox Mg. {macilenla Winn.; occulta Winn.). Prob¬ 
ably abundant. Some specimens apparently of this species 
received from Mr. E. R. Speyer from Cheshunt were said 
to have been causing damage to cucumber plants in pots: 
these differ from S. agraria in having no ventral patch of 
hairs on the male hypopygium. 

S. (?) varians Joh, Large numbers of a small Sciara 
were reared from potatoes at Kirton, Lines., by Mr. H. W. 
Miles in December 1924. These agree almost entirely 
with Johannsen’s 8. varians, except for a slight and 
perhaps negligible difference in the claspers. The hypo¬ 
pygium is practically the same as in S. praecox as 
determined above, but the halteres are yellow instead of 
black. 

S. paUMa Walk, {compressa Walk.), This small species 
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does not appear to be described in Winnertz’s monograph, 
unless it can be the one he calls pectoralis Staeg. It is 
rather distinct by the reddish-brown mesonotum and 
entirely yellowish pleurae, contrasting with the blackish 
head. In fresh specimens the abdomen is dark brown 
except for the genitalia, and in the female the last few 
segments. Palpi clear yellow; halteres with black knob; 
legs yellow. Branches of M and Cu bare; much 
shorter than i?, and ending far before the base of the median 
fork; costa reaching about three-fourths of the distance 
from Rs to Mi ; tip of Rs far before tip of Mg. Claspers 
subglobular. So far as I can see Walker’s types of S, 
pallida and S, compressa are identical. I have taken 
specimens at Letchworth and Baldock, Herts. 

S. tilicola Lw. There are specimens of both sexes of 
this species in the British Museum reared from lime galls 
at Acton by the late C. 0. Waterhouse. 

S. longispina Pettey (sp. No. 27, Johannsen). I took 
two males agreeing exactly with Johannsen’s description 
and figures at Corriegills, Arran, 2-4 vi. 1919. The sub- 
globular claspers with one very long and stout subapical 
spine are remarkable, and there can be no doubt of the 
specific identity with the North American form. The 
species does not appear to be described in Winnertz’s 
monograph, 

* S. tricuspidata Winn. (fig. 189), I took two males 
w'hich agree with Winnertz’s description on a fallen log 
covered with Stereum and other fimgi at Bell Heath, 
Birmingham, 13 ix. 1922. It is a very minute species 
with rather a distinct venation. The palpi are extremely 
short, with small round segments, approaching the genus 
Plastosciara, though as they have three distinct segments 
the species must presumably remain in Saara, 


Genus Plastosciara Berg. 

This small genus includes four described species, all of 
which have been found in Britain. Probably a few other 
European species described as members of the genus 
Sciara will eventually be found to belong here, and some 
of the older names may possibly be found to apply to some 
of our species. 

The genus is chiefly distinguished from Sciara by the 
reduced maxillary palpi, which consist of two very sliort 
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segments, and also by the almost bare eyes. Both sexes 
are fully winged, whereas in the other European Sciarine 
genera with reduced palpi the wings of the female are 
vestigial or absent. None of the species possess setae 
on the media or cubitus. 

Two slightly different types of structure are represented 
within the genus : in P. pictivmtris Kieff. and P. pernitida 
Edw., ends almost opposite the base of the median 
fork, and the female abdomen is very long and tapering, 
with several of the tergites longitudinally divided into two; 
while in the other two species R^ ends well before the base 
of the median fork, and the female abdomen is less elongate, 
with at least the first five tergites undivided. These two 
species are also of smaller size. 

P. pictiventris (Kieff.). I have taken females which 
are probably this species in an oak wood at Knebworth 
and both sexes on a f^nce at Radwell, Herts. The thorax 
is blackish, not light brown as stated by Kieffer, but he 
probably described from immature specimens. The ab¬ 
dominal markings which he described are due to the dark 
chitinised areas appearing conspicuous on the yellowish 
membrane; tergites 2-5 in the female are all divided 
longitudinally, the two halves of tergite 2 being larger 
than those of the following segments. The mesonotum 
is only moderately shining, the median hair-stripe indicated 
only by a few very minute hairs in a single row. The. 
male clasper has about six strong spines, much as in 
Johannsen's fig. 119. Reared by Kieffer from rotten oak 
wood. 

P. pernitida Edw. (1915 a), I still only know this species 
from the original series from kStanmore Common, Middlesex. 
It differs from P. pictiventris in the brightly shining thorax; 
the median hair-stripe of the mesonotum is distinct and 
composed of a double or triple row of hairs; and in the 
female abdomen tergites 1-3 are entire, and the halves 
of tergites 4 and 5 broader than in P. picliventris. The 
male clasper has no definite spines. Reared by Blair from 
rotten wood; gregarious. Possibly the same as Sciara 
lignicola Winn. 

P. keilini Edw. (1915 6). This also is known only from 
the original series, which was from Barton Mills, near 
Mildenhall. Wing-length, 1 •6-2*5 mm,; scutellum with 
several marginal bristles; male clasper truncate at tip and 
less than twice as long as broad. Costa extending about 
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four-fifths of the distance between the tips of and M^. 
Reared by W. R. Thompson from rotten wood; gregarious. 

P. perniciosa Edw. (1922) (fig. 190). This appears to 
be a common greenhouse pest; first noted from Worthing 
in 1922, it has since been found at Hoddesdon and elsewhere. 
It resembles P. keilini, but is smaller; wing-length, 1*2- 
1*5 mm.; scutellum with only two distinct marginal 
bristles; male clasper tapering and over twice as long as 
broad. Costa almost as long as in P. keilini. Larvae 
destructive to cucumbers, feeding in the roots and stems. 

Genus Peyerimhoffia Kieff. 

A very little-known genus, based chiefly on the reduced 
palpi and female wings; it may possibly be found identical 
with Winnertz’s Bradysia. So far as I know only a very 
few specimens, all of the female sex, have been obtained 
in Britain which seem referable to this genus. 

P. (?) brevipennis (Walk.). Walker’s type of Sciara 
bretnpenms has as far as I can see without mounting only 
one or two minute segments in the palpi. The wings, which 
are not quite as long as the thorax, and have a fairly 
well-preserved venation, agree rather closely with Winnertz’s 
figure of Bradysia heydeni, which may perhaps be the same 
species. 

P. brachyptera Kieff. Mr. Domsthorpe has recorded 
(1913) a female taken under a stone with ants on Lundy 
Island. The specimen was unfortunately lost by the writer 
before being compared with Walker’s P. brevipennisy 
but it appeared larger and with shorter wings. According 
to Kieffer’s description the female wings show only a single 
vein; the male has fully developed wings with normal 
Sciara venation. 


Genus Epidapus Hal. 

This genus was founded by Haliday for a small female 
Sciarid without wings or halteres. Since Haliday’s time 
a number of such species have come to hght, belonging 
to two or three distinct genera, and the identification of 
the original Epidapus therefore becomes a matter of some 
uncertainty. According to the figures in Walker’s “ Insecta 
Britannica,” E. venaticus has round eyes without a dorsal 
bridge, and minute one-segmented palpi. If this figure 
were accurate we might assume identity of E. venaticus 
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with Pnyxiay although in Walker’s figures the antennae 
and legs are much longer than in P. scahieL But it is 
quite hkely that the artist overlooked the dorsal bridge 
of the eyes, which in some of these small forms is difiicult to 
see, especially in side view. If this be assumed there is 
no reason for disputing Schmitz’s (1918) identification of 
Epidapus with his Pholeosciara and with Winnertz’s 
Corynoptera, 

The genus is fairly well distinguished in the male sex, 
differing from Pnyxia in the venation and eye-structure, 
and from Plastosciara and (probably) Peyerimhoffia in 
the shape of the wings, narrow at the base with only the 
faintest suggestion of an anal angle. Kieffer’s genus 
Mycosciara is possibly identical. 

E. atomarius (Deg.) (according to Schmitz == E, venaticus 
Hal. = C, pumila Wnn.). I took a male which seems 
to be this species at Gidleigh, S. Devon, and two others 
at Dart Head, vii. 1920. Walker’s Sciara gracilis is 
identical. A female in the British Museum found under 
a stone at Lawrence Weston, Glos., 17 iv. 1924 (J. F. 
Pearman) may possibly belong to this species, but it is 
certainly different from Schmitz’s Pholeosciara melina^ 
which he regards as the female of E. atomarius, since the 
antennae are much less distinctly verticillate and apparently 
devoid of the hyaline appendages at the tips of the segments; 
the specimen, however, agrees fairly well with Walker’s 
figure, apart from the bridged eyes. Mr. H. Donisthorpe 
has recorded a female taken with Formica fusca at Box 
Hill, as Peyerimhoffia siibterranea] this was due to a mis¬ 
taken identification on my part, the specimen being probably 
an Epidapus. 

E. gracilis (Winn.). I have occasionally found males 
of this species on windows at Letchworth, and have also 
reared one from the fungus Hypholoma velutinum from 
Tewin, Herts. It differs from the above in the structure 
of the antennae, the flagellar segments being longer (over 
three times as long as broad) and with shorter necks (only 
a quarter as long as the segment itself), also in venation. 
The name is preoccupied by Walker’s S. gracilis. 


Subfamily Manotinae nov. 

The two genera Allactoneura and Manota differ in common 
from all Sciophilinae and Mycetophilinae in the peculiar 
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shape of the head (reminding one of the Brachycera and 
Cyclorrhapha) and the absence of prothoracic bristles. 
In spite of great difEerences between them I believe they 
are more or less related, and propose to include them in a 
new subfamily. The early stages are unknown. 

Allacfoneura has the thorax and abdomen clothed with 
scales; tibiae with strong bristles; fine tibial setae and 
microtrichia of wings irregular; Sc long, ending in costa; 
Rs angled, a long spur reaching back from the angle; 
r-m with a right-angled bend; M complete. About three 
species, Seychelles to Queensland. (Synonym, ScoUella 
End.) 

Manota has no scales; tibiae with w^eak bristles; fine 
tibial setae and microtrichia of wings in fairly regular 
lines; Sc short; Rs without spur; r-m long and nearly 
horizontal; M incomplete, represented by two free branches 
on the margin. About five or six species, S. America, 
West Indies, S. Europe, Seychelles, Ceylon, New Zealand. 
(Synonym, Aphanizophleps End.) 


Subfamily Sciophilinae. 

This subfamily w^as formerly distinguished from Myceto- 
philinae by the presence of a short vein R^ forming a small 
closed radial cell, but already in 1913 I pointed out that 
this was an unsatisfactory distinction, and mentioned 
several instances of abnormal individuals of Sciophilinae 
in which this vein was lacking. Subsequent experience 
has entirely confirmed the view that the presence or absence 
of R^ is an unimportant character, as a number of fresh 
instances of its occasional lack have been noted. The 
variation has now been observed in the following species :— 

Mycomyia sp. n. (An African specimen in the British 
Museum.) 

Diomonus pulcher Joh. 

Polylepia undulata Winn. 

P. leptogaster Winn. 

Monodona elegantula Joh. 

Sciophila liUea Macq. 

S. hirta Mg. 

S. nigroclavaia Strobl. 

Empalia vitripennis Mg. Frequent occurrence. 

Tetragoneura sylvatica Curt. 

In addition to these accidental cases there are several 
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pairs of genera which are quite obviously closely related, 
but have hitherto been placed in different subfamilies 
on account of the lack of in one of them. Such are 

Monoclona and Acnemia; Polylepta and Anaclinia; 
Empalia and Proboletina; Sciophila and Megalopdma; 
Diomonits and Leptomorphus ; Tetragoneura and Para^ 
stemma. In view of these facts it appears necessary to 
disregard the vein entirely even for purposes of generic 
differentiation, and to base the definition of the subfamihes 
Sciophilinae and Mycetophilinae, if both are retained, 
on other features of their organisation. The best character 
for this purpose seems to be one pointed out by Johannsen : 
the arrangement of the microtrichia on the wing-membrane. 
In all the members of the old subfamily Sciophilinae, 
as well as in Johannsen’s first section of Mycetophilinae, 
the microtrichia are irregularly arranged, showing no trace 
of a linear disposition. I propose to unite these two groups 
on the basis of this character, and if we add some other 
features which are common to most of the genera the sub¬ 
family Sciophihnae may be defined thus :— 

Ocelli generally remote from the eye-margins. Sc nearly always 
long. Fine tibial setae irregularly arranged (except in Mycomijia 
and Neoempheria), Wing-membrane frequently with macrotrichia; 
the microtrichia never arranged in definite lines. Larvae feeding 
externally on the spores of fungi; sometimes under bark or on 
liverworts; usually spinning a slimy web or tube of mucilage. 

The subfamily may be divided into four tribes, which 
in spite of a few intergrading forms are fairly readily 
distinguishable : 

A. Mycomyiini. Ocelli tw^o, placed close together. Fine tibial 
setae arranged in regular longitudinal rows. Empodia absent. 
Wings without macrotrichia on membrane. Sc reaching at least 
to base of Rs, R^ long, several times as long as r-w, which is oblique. 

B. ScioPHiLiNi. Ocelli three. Fine tibial setae irregularly 
arranged. Empodia nearly always present. Postnotum generally 
with hairs or bristles at the tip. Wings with macrotrichia on the 
membrane, often covering the wing (microtrichia may be absent). 
Sc nearly always long. R^ several times as long as r-m, which is 
oblique. Humeral cross-vein generally long and oblique. Seventh 
abdominal segment usually large and .visible externally. 

C. Gnobistini. Ocelli three. Fine tibial setae irregularly 
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arranged. Empodia present. Postnotum bare. Wings without 
macrotrichia on the membrane. Sc always long. several times 
as long as r-w, which is more or less oblique or vertical. Median 
fork always much longer than its stem. Humeral cross-vein shoi-t 
and nearly vertical. Seventh abdominal segment usually small 
and retracted, invisible externally. 

D. Leiini. Ocelli three, the laterals sometimes close to the 
eye-margins. Fine tibial setae irregularly arranged. Empodia 
present. Postnotum bare. Wings without maerotrichia on the 
membrane. Sc long or short. Bi short, usually little if any longer 
than r-m which is long and nearly horizontal; in Rmdaniella R^ 
is rather long, but the median fork is hardly longer than its stem. 
|>eventh abdominal segment small and retracted. 


Tribe My corny Uni. 

This tribe includes only the genera Mycomyia and Neoem- 
Tpheria. The latter was treated by Johannsen in 1908 as 
merely a subgenus of Mycmnyia^ but has since been restored 
by him to full generic rank, perhaps with good reason. 
The differences between the two are as follows :— 

Costa ending rather abruptly at the tip of iJg, which usually 
reaches the extreme tip of the wing; wings without conspicu¬ 
ous markings; no fold between Eg andJl/j+g; eyes slightly 
emarginate above anttmnae. . Mycomyia Rond. 

Costa usually continued at least a short distance beyond the tip 
of 7^5, w hich does not quite reach the wing-tip; wings usually 
with conspicuous markings; usually a more or less distinct, 
often vein-like fold between R^ and M 1 ^ 2 * J^ot or scarcely 
emarginate. . . . Neoempheria O.-S. 

Both genera are w’ell represented in species almost 
throughout the world. 

• Genus Mycomyia Rond. 

A rather large genus, of which I have now been able to 
recognise 21 British species. These may be classed in 
two groups, according to the presence or absence of a spur 
on the middle coxae of the male. This spur when present 
projects forwards between the front coxae, and is usually 
long enough to reach almost to the mouth; the coxae 
of the female are in all cases simple. Most of the species 
are distinguishable by characters of colour, venation or 
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chaetotaxy, but in a few cases the only obvious differences 
are in the male hypopygium. The adults rest with their 
wings divaricate, somewhat as in the genus Macrocera, 
The larvae of those species which I have reared are rather 
shorter and stouter than those of the Sdophilini; they 
spin slimy webs on the under surfaces of bark-growing 
fungi or under bark. No definite cocoon is formed, the 
short, stout pupa being merely slung up by a few threads; 
for some obscure reason its removal from these threads is 
usually fatal. 

The following is an attempt at a tabular arrangement 
of the British species :— 

1. Male with mid-coxal spur; abdominal tcrgites in both sexes 

more or less distinctly pale on the posterior margins , 2. 

Male without mid-coxal spur ..... 12. 

2. Sc ending distinctly in the costa, or at least some trace of 

normally present ...... 3. 

Sc curving into usually without any trace of Sc^; base of 
cubital fork below or immediately beyond base of stt^m 
of median fork; scutellum with four bristles . . 11. 

3. Base of cubital fork below or before base of stem of median 

fork; postnotum bare ...... 4. 

Base of cubital fork well beyond base of stem of median fork; 
postnotum with 1-3 bristles at the tip; scutellum with 
two bristles, or with the outer pair smaller than the inner 10. 

4. Scutellum with four bi istles ...... 5. 

Scutellum with two bristles ...... 0. 

5. A dark cloud over the small cell; apex of wing also some¬ 

what darkened...... margivata Mg. 

The small cell quite clear ...... 6. 

6. Small sjiecies; thorax of male all blackish and unusually 

bristly . ...... extgua Winn. 

Large species; ground-colour of thorax ochreous . . 7. 

7. Hind coxae practically clear ochreous . . wtrmerizi Bz. 

Hmd coxae with a fairly distinct dark spot on the outer 

side . ..8. 

8. Sc distinctly reaching costa . . . wanlcow%czii Bz. 

Sc often not quite reaching costa . . hyalinata Mg. 

9. Sc ending in the costa .... cinerdscens Zett. 

Sc ending in usually with a spur of Sc^ present. trivittcUa Zett. 

10. Male h 3 q) 0 pygium with two or three very long lateral 

bristles. tenuis Walk, 

Male hypopygium without such bristles . . dujdicata nonun. 
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11. Thorax all yellow; coxal spur long . . flavicoUie Zeit, 

Thorax with more or less confluent dark stripes; coxal spur 

short ....... incisurata Zett. 

12. Sc ending in the costa {Sci present) . . . .13. 

Sc ending in {Sci absent); base of cubital fork well 

beyond base of stem of median . . . .18. 

13. Abdommal tergites with basal yellow bands . . .14. 

Abdominal tergites with the apical margins pale, or abdo¬ 
men all dark ........ 15. 

14. Base of cubital fork below or just beyond base of stem of 

median fork; stem of median fork almost as long as the 
upper branch ..... circumdata Staeg. 

Base of cubital fork distinctly before base of stem of median; 
stem of median fork barely half as long as the upper 
branch ...... wrzesniowshii Dz. 

15. Postnotum with a few bristles; mesonotum dull greyish; 

front coxae of male with a dense brush-like patch of fine setae 
at the tip towards the inner side . . omeUa Mg. 

Postnotum bare; mesonotum somewhat shining black; front 
coxae of male without brush . . . . .16. 

16. Abdominal tergites pale apically . . . . .17. 

Abdomen all black .... melanocera^ Edw. 

17. Scutellum and pleurae black . . . digit if era sp. n. 

Scutcllum yellow, pleurae largely so . . parva Dz. 

18. Abdominal tergites pale basally . . . fimbriata Mg. 

Abdominal tergites pale apically, or all dark . . .19. 

19. Thorax all black (normally) . . . imiira Walk. 

Thorax largely yellow, in $ often entirely so . . . 20. 

20. Brushes of male hypopygium rather dense, the hairs all 

simple ....... fiava Stan. 

Brushes of male hypopygium less dense, the apical hairs 
flattened and twisted .... trilineala Zett. 

M. marginata (Mg.) {jnmetata Mg.) (fig. 192). A common 
species, distinguishable from all the other members of the 
genus in Britain by the dark spot over the small cell. The 
larvae will apparently feed on any bark-growing fun^s; 
I have obtained them on Pona vaporaria, Polystictus 
versicolor, Phlebia merismoides, Aiiricularia mesenterica, 
and Stereum hirsutum, 

M. exigua (Winn.). Some British records are : Lochinver 
and Loch Assynt, Sutherland (Yerbury); Arran (F,W,E.); 
Knebworth, Herts. {F,W,E,), 

M. winnertzi (Dz.). Common and widely distributed, 
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but not very easily separable from the two following 
except on hypopygial characters. 

M. wankowiczii (Dz.). This is the largest British species 
of the genus and is fairly common and widely distributed. 
I have reared specimens from larvae feeding on a whitish 
fungus encrusting the bark of a fallen branch. 

M. hyalinata (Mg.) Dz. In this species the extreme 
tip of aScj is usually lacking, and such specimens can be 
separated fairly readily from the allied M, winnertzi and 
M, wankowiczii^ but the condition is not constant, and 
the only reliable criterion is in the male hypopygium. I 
have seen it from the following British localities : Brodick, 
Arran; Holker Moss, Lancs.; Sherwood Forest (F,W,E,)\ 
Austwick, Yorks. (Cheetham); Tunbridge Wells (Nurse); 
Leigh Woods, Bristol (Audcent). 

M. cinerascens (Zett.). This appears to differ constantly 
from the last five in having only two strong bristles on 
the scutellum instead of four. It is common all over the 
country. I have reared it from larvae feeding on Stereum 

®P- 

M, trivittata (Zett.) (marginata Dz.). Dziedzicki’s 
name being preoccupied, Lundstrom has proposed to replace 
it by M. trivittata Zett., which may be the same species. 
It is closely alhed to M, cinerascens^ but smaller, Sc^ more 
or less incomplete or absent, and with a slight difference 
in the male hypopygium. The only British specimens 
I have seen are three males from Aviemore (J. J. F, X. 
King), In these the hypopygium does not quite agree 
with Dziedzicki’s figure, but 1 believe they must be cor¬ 
rectly named. 

M. tenuis (Walk.) (apicalis Winn.; radoshowshii Dz.). A 
common and widely distributed species. As in the last 
two, the scutellum usually has only two bristles, but 
occasionally an outer pair is also present, though smaller 
than the inner pair. The presence of postnotal bristles 
and the position of the cubital fork seem to be constant, 
and will suffice to distinguish the species from all those 
mentioned above, apart from the very characteristic 
hypopygium. 

M. duplicata nom. n. (trivittata Dz.). Dziedzicld’s name 
being preoccupied, a new one is necessary, since Lundstrom 
has identified M, trivittata Zett. with M. marginata Dz. 
The species appears to be indistinguishable by external 
characters from M. tenuis; all those I have examined 
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have only two scutellar bristles. British localities are : 
Brockenhurst {Collin) ; Sherwood Forest {F.W.E.) ; Chapel- 
le-dale, Cheshire {Britten). 

M. flavicollis (Zett.). A very distinct species by the 
combination of characters mentioned in the key, though 
it might easily be confused with M. trilineata Zett. Appar¬ 
ently rare in Britain; I have only seen it from Bonchurch, 
I. o. W. {Verrall) and Baldock, Herts. {F.W.E.). 

M. incisurata (Zett.) (? annulaia Mg.). Easily separated 
in the male sex by the short coxal spur, combined with 
the abbreviated Sc. In most districts it is the commonest 
species of the genus. 

M. circumdata (Staeg.) {lucorum Winn.). A very 
distinct species on account of the basally situated yellow 
bands on the abdominal segments, only two other British 
species being thus coloured, both of which differ in venation. 
Two strikingly different varieties of the female occur : 
in one the mesonotum has three blackish stripes, the 
middle one divided by a narrow pale line, on a yellowish 
ground; while in the other the colours are reversed, the 
black markings being replaced by yellowish, on the yellowish 
groimd-colour, at least on the posterior half, by black. 
Both forms are found together with normal males, and there 
can be little doubt they all belong to the one species. 
Additional British localities for this species are : Brodick, 
Arran; Wyre and Sherwood Forests {F.W.E.). 

M. wrzesniowksii (Dz ), This species, if I have identified 
it correctly,* resembles M. circumdata (black-striped form) 
in coloration, but differs in venation, the cubital fork 
being longer, its base distinctly before the base of the stem 
of the median fork; the median fork much longer; and 
ending distinctly above the wing tip and meeting the costa 
at a more acute angle than in ill. circumdata and most 
other species of the genus. It is with some hesitation 
that I introduce this as a British species, as I have seen 
only two examples, both females: one from the New 
Forest, vii. 1905 {Sharp) and one from Glen Sannox, Arran 
vi. 1919 {F.W.E.). 

The latter specimen was reared from a larva found on 

* I am indebted to Dr. D. Keihn for translating l>ziedzicki*s 
description, which agrees in all essential particulars with our speci¬ 
mens, especially as regards the markings of the thorax and abdomen 
and the venation, though he does not mention the somewhat short¬ 
ened vein By 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS HI, IV. (FEB. *25.) O O 
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a fallen birch branch covered with Poria; its habits were 
similar to those of the other species of the genus, but it 
was remarkable for its colour, which was a beautiful 
vermilion instead of the usual dirty white. 

M. ornata (Mg.) (tumida Winn.). This species differs 
from all others of the genus known to me in having a rather 
dense brush of fine black setae on the front coxae of the 
male; it also differs from all except M, tenuis and M, 
duplicata in the presence of a few small dark bristles on 
the postnotum. Meigen’s type shows the postnotal 
bristles and the identification is therefore probably correct. 
The male hypopygium shows a certain amount of variation 
(one rather distinct variety is shown in figs. 19-20), but 
most of those I have examined agree more or less closely 
with Dziedzicki's figures of M. tumida. As usual in this 
genus the structure is very complex and looks very different 
in slightly different positions of the mount. For this 
reason 1 think it possible that Dziedzicki has merely figured 
as M. ornata an abnormal or damaged specimen of the same 
species which he has shown in a different position as M. 
tumida. The species is widely distributed and fairly 
common with us. 

I have reared specimens from larvae feeding on a fungus 
{Corticium sp. ?) encrusting a fallen bianch. 

M. digitifera sp. n. 

Length of body, 4*5 mm.; wing, 4 5 mm. 

Head black, antennae pale at the base; palpi blackish. Thorax 
practically all black, mesonotum considerably shining. Postnotum 
bare. Scutellum with four bristles. Abdomen black, the posterior 
margins of the tergites broadly 3^11owi8h, also the ventcu*. Hypo¬ 
pygium (figs. 21-22) of the same type as M. ornata, but quite 
different in detail, especially in regard to the elongate appendages 
of the side-pieces. Legs ochreous. All coxae simple. (Front 
femora, tibiae and tarsi missing.) Wingfi hyaline. Sc complete. 
Base of cubital fork just before base of stem of median fork. 

Type cJ in the British Museum from Bagley, Oxford, 
27 V. 16 {A, H, Hamm), 

M. parva (Dz.). Similar in structure and colour to the 
last, but thorax largely yellow and with very different 
hypopygium. I have seen one British example, from 
Stockenchurch, Oxon. {Collin), 

M. melanoeeros Edw. (1926) {nigricornis Lundstr. nec 
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Zett.). In many respects similar to the last two, but 
in all the specimens I have seen the abdomen is entirely 
black. Lundstrom’s figure of the hypopygium (1909) 
is rather poor, but quite recognisable. British localities : 
Blairgowrie and Aberfoyle, Perth {Carter) \ Logie, Elgin 
(Jenkinson), 

M. fimbriata (Mg.) {affinis Dz. nec Staeg.). This change 
has been necessitated by the identification of the types. 
The species is widely distributed but not common. 

M. maura (Walk.). This is possibly only a black variety 
of M, flava, but the colour difference is so striking that the 
two may be kept separate, especially as they are not found 
in the same places. I have found the newly-emerged 
adults of this species in great numbers at Knebworth, 
Herts., in April, when hardly any fungi were to be found 
in the woods, and I therefore suspect that the larvae may 
live under rotting leaves. 

M. flava (Stan ). In its hypopygium this is extremely 
closely allied to M, maura and M. penicillata Dz., the 
hairs of the brush being all simple, but it seems well dis¬ 
tinguished by the almost uniformly yellow colour of the 
female; the male has more or less distinct, sometimes 
fused, blackish stripes on the mesonotum, and narrow dark 
bands on the abdominal incisures. The species was 
abundant in Sherwood Forest in September 1922. 

M. trilineata (Zett.). Similar to the last in coloration, 
and also in the structure of the hypopygium, but certainly 
distinct by the structure of the projecting brushes, which 
have thick flattened and bent hairs towards the tips. It is 
common in many places in the south of England. 


Genus Neoempheria O.-S. 

This genus seems to be better developed in the tropics 
than in temperate regions; only two species have been 
found in Britain. Enderlein’s genera Neurocatnpsa and 
Pleanazoneura do not seem to me to be well distinguished 
from Neoempheria, 

N. picUpennis (Hal.) (fig. 191). A rather small but 
beautifully marked species with two dark bands across 
the wing, and yellow bands on the black abdomen : one 
on the first segment in both sexes, and in the male usually 
a second band on the fourth segment. Costa produced 
well beyond the tip of subradial fold very distinct; 
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small cell barely twice as long as broad. New Forest; 
Burnham Beeches; Sherwood Forest; Crowborough, 
Sussex; Lelant, Cornwall; Llangammarch Wells, Breck¬ 
nock; Logie, Elgin. 

N. lineola (Mg.) a large ochreous species belonging to 
quite a different group of the genus from the last. Costa 
hardly produced beyond tip of ; subradial fold very faint; 
small cell elongate. The only known British example is the 
one recorded by Jenkinson from the New Forest. 

Tribe SciophilinL 

The presence of macrotrichia on the wing-membrane is 
diagnostic of this tribe, but in those cases where the micro- 
trichia have disappeared it may not always be easy to 
determine which set of hairs is present. Generally speak¬ 
ing where the surface hairs are quite obvious through a 
hand-lens they may be regarded as macrotrichia. Some¬ 
times this may be confirmed by the presence of a few 
microtrichia bordering the veins near the base of the wing, 
visible under a fairly high magnification; in other cases, 
as in Leptomorphus and some species of Sciophila, where 
there is no trace of microtrichia left, comparison with 
related forms clearly indicates that the remaining set of 
hairs is the macrotrichia. 

A second character which is almost diagnostic is the 
presence of at least a few long hairs or bristles on the 
postnotum; these are absent in only a few genera, in all 
of which macrotrichia are unmistakably present on the 
wing-membrane. 

The recent genera may be distinguished as follows :— 

1. Lateral ocelli contiguous with the eye-margins 

♦[Eudicrana Lw.]. 

Lateral ocelli remote from the eye-margins ... 2, 

2. Base of cubital fork distinctly proximal to that of the 

media; hind tibiae without distinct apical comb . . 3. 

Base of cubital fork distinctly distal to that of the media, or 
fork absent; hind tibiae generally with distinct apical comb; 
postnotum hairy.10. 

3. Postnotum hairy or bristly, at least towards the sides at 

the tip; pleurotergites hairy . . > . . .4. 

Postnotum quite bare.8. 

4. Ml complete or almost so . . . . . .5. 
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Ml faint or obviously defective at base; rather wavy; 
8 c 2 before middle of sometimes faint or absent; 
wings unmarked ....... 7. 

5. Sc^ well beyond middle oi 8 c . . . . .6. 

8 c^ before middle ot 8 c . . . . Allocotocera Mik. 

6. jRs straight; costa not produced beyond tip of R^; wings 

with dark markings . . . Leptomorphus Curt. 

i ?5 wavy; costa distinctly produced; wings unmarked 

PoLYLEPTA Winn. 

7. Costa produced only slightly beyond tip of R^ 

Neuratelia Rond. 

Cbsta produced much beyond tip of R ^; base of 
traceable though veiy faint, and placed only slightly 
beyond the fork of Cii . . Paraneurotelia Landr, 

8. Pleurotergites hairy; Sc ending in R ^; body stout 

Syntemna Winn. 

Pleurotergites bare; Sc ending in the costa; body long 
and slender ........ 9. 

9. Macrotrichia present at tip of wing only; Sc 2 in middle of 

...... . Paratinia Mik. 

Macrotrichia present over the whole wing; Scz W’ell befoiti 
middle of Sc , . . . . [Aneura Marshall]. 

10. Legs extremely long and slender, the first segment of front 

tarsi over twice as long as the tibia; median fork 
broad, the branches cur\nng w^idely apart at the base; 
Cu 2 wavy ..... Phthinia Winn. 
Legs normal; median fork pointed at base or absent . 11. 

11. if 3 complete ........ 12. 

if 3 detached, present only as a short free vein on the wing 

margin; Cu^ also faint or detached at the base . .17. 

12. Macrotrichia towards tip of wing only; anepisternite bare 

[8tenophragma Skuse]. 
Macrotrichia present over the whole wing-membrane . 13. 

13. Stem of median fork moderately long, more than twice as 

long as r-w; anepisternite hairy, also subalar knob 

[Parvicellula Marshall]. 
Stem of median fork very short, less than twice as long as 
r-m; subalar knob bare.14. 

14. Sc^ well beyond base of Rif; macrotrichia of wings erect 

or pointing slightly tow^ards base of wing; anepisternite 

bare. Meoalopelma End. 

8 c 2 just before, above, or immediately beyond base of Rs , 16. 

16. C7« forked; anepisternite with small hairs . Sciophila Mg. 
Ou simple; anepisternite bare.16. 
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16. Macrotriohia decumbent as in Sciophila . Acnemia Winn. 
Macrotrichia reflexed as in Megalopelma Monoclona Mik. 

17. Sc very short, not reaching costa; anepistemite hairy, but 

subalar knob bare. Azana Walk. 

Sc distinctly reaching costa.18. 

18. Anepistemite and subalar knob haiiy . [Tbizygia Skuse], 

Anepistemite and subalar knob bare [Aphelomera Skuse]. 

I have no doubt that all these genera form one natural 
group, with the possible exception of Eudicrana, which is 
unknown to me, and Syntemna, which on account of its 
much reduced seventh abdominal segment may be more 
nearly related to the Gnoristini (cf. Dziedzicha), 

Genus Leptomorphus Curt. 

Since there is no essential difference between Dwmonus 
and Leptomorjphus I would propose to unite the two, the 
North American species described as Diomonus being 
evidently nothing more than species of Leptomorphus 
which have retained the vein JR 4 . All other details of 
structure and even of colour are very similar, and it is 
remarkable that a similar wing-pattern occurs in -the 
Indian species described by Brunetti. I have also seen a 
West African species. 

The larvae (of L. walkeri) have similar habits to those 
of Sciophila and Mycomyia, spinning webs on bark-growing 
fungi and forming tubes of mucilage within which they 
glide, but they spin no cocoon; the larval skin remains 
attached to the tail of the pupa, which hangs free head 
downwards like a Vanessid butterfly, the analogy being 
heightened by the angular projections of the head and 
thorax, and the development of a special colour-pattern 
quite different from that of the larva or adult. 

L. walkeri Curt. (fig. 193). Though this large and showy 
species is a reputed rarity, and few adults have been 
captured on the wing, it is really widely distributed and 
fairly common in Britain in all suitable places. The larvae 
feed chiefly on Poria va])oraria, and I have rarely failed to 
find them on fallen branches well covered with this fungus. 

Genus Allocotocera Mik. 

This genus is a very close ally>of Leptomorphus^ the only 
very obvious structural difference being in the more basally 
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placed subcostal cross-vein. Besides this, the insects are 
generally much smaller than the species of Leptomorphus 
and have a rather different ornamentation. Besides the 
single European species, one is known from North America 
and several from New Zealand. It is a curious coincidence 
that the genus was described independently by Dziedzicki 
in Europe as Eiirycera and by Marshall in New Zealand as 
Euryceras. The early stages are unknown. 

A. pulchella (Curt.) {flava Dz.; Boldina silacea v.d. W.) 
(fig. 195). Apparently not common, but widely distributed 
in Britain. The material in the National collection is 
from the New Forest (Adams); Felden, Herts. (Piffard)^ 
and Holker Moss, Lancs. (F,W.E.), 


Genus Polylepta Winn. 

A small genus including only two or three European 
species and about as many in North America. It appears 
to me to be closely allied to Leptomorphus, the principal 
structural difference being in the wavy vein The 
hypopygium is also peculiar in that the apparent claspers 
are formed by the produced ends of the side-pieces, the 
true claspers being rudimentary. The males of at least 
two species (including the one known from Britain) have 
a very peculiar secondary sexual adornment of the middle 
tibiae, the base of which is swollen and provided on the 
flattened dorsal surface with a dense covering of fine pale 
setae. 

P. guttiventris (Zett.) (undulataW'mn,) (fig 194). Appar¬ 
ently a rare species m Britain, occurring chiefly in moun¬ 
tainous districts of the north and west. 


Genus Neuratelia Rond. 

In my former pajier I objected to the use of Rondani’s 
name Neuratelia in place of Amclinia, on the ground that 
Rondani’s diagnosis was inconsistent with the characters 
of nemoralis Mg., which he cites as the type of his genus. 
However, there can be little doubt that Rondani simply* 
overlooked the vein Sc^ on account of its position much 
nearer the base of the wing than usual, and it may be as 
well to adopt his name, especially as it is in general use. 
Coquillett’s Odontopoda I regard as 8}aionymous. The 
genus seems to me to be very closely allied to the last 
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two; it includes species from Europe (2), North America (7) 
and India (1). The early stages are unknown. 

N. nemoralis (Mg.) (fig. 196). A large black species 
with yellow legs; widely distributed and not uncommon. 

Genus Paraneurotelia Landr. 

This genus, which hardly seems to deserve separation 
from the last, and is probably synonymous with Meunier’s 
Anadileia from Baltic amber, includes only two European 
species, the life-history of which is unknown. 

P. dispar (Winn.). A small black insect which might 
easily be passed over as Boletina sciarina. On this account 
it may be commoner in Britain than is supposed; the 
only records are Ncthy Bridge {Sharp) and Arran {F.W.E.). 
The subcostal cross-vein may be present or absent. 

Genus Syntemna Winn. 

This genus was founded by Winnertz for one species, 
S, morosa, some additional species with a similar venation 
being referred here later by other authors. I am indebted 
to M. E. S6guy for the loan of specimens of S, nwrosa 
from the Paris Museum, named by Winnertz himself. In 
these the wing is quite densely covered with macrotrichia 
as well as microtrichia, while in the two other species I 
have examined (S. alpicola Strobl and S. flava Edw.) 
there are no macrotrichia; I would therefore exclude the 
two last from this genus. On the other hand, the species 
of Loemella described by Lundstrom possess macrotrichia 
and resemble S, morosa in most respects, apart from 
possessing the vein R^. Loewiella may therefore be treated 
as a synonym of Syntemna. 

S. morosa Winn. This has not been found in Britain, 
but for comparison with the two British species I give a 
figure of the hypopygium (fig. 23) which in general is not 
unlike that of S. hungarica, but lacks the anal comb. 

S. hungarica (Lundst.). 

A small, dark-coloured species. Palpi yellowish. Mesonotum 
scarcely shining; greyish when viewed from in front; bristles 
yellowish, numerous small ones on the front margin in the middle. 
iSecond and third abdominal segments pale iK)steriorly. Base of 
cubital fork only a little before r-w. 
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Additional localities : Seger Hill, Herefordshire (Wood); 
Logie, Elgin {King)* 

S. nitidula sp. n. 

Differs from 8, hungarica as follows:—^Palpi dark. Mcsonotum 
rather brightly shining black; bristles dark brown, none on front 
margin in middle. Second abdominal segment all yellow laterally. 
Base of cubital fork well before r-m. Hypopygium, fig. 24. 

Type cJ in the British Museum, from Humphrey Head, 
N. Lancs., 28 viii. 1921 {G* A* Chatham)* 

Genus Paratinia Mik. 

A small genus containing only two European and one 
North American species; Hfe-history unknown. It does 
not seem to be very closely related to the other genera of 
the Sciophilini, but I include it here on account of the 
presence of macrotrichia on the apical half of the wing and 
the elongate abdomen with large seventh segment. It 
ma)^ perhaps be related to Phthinia, and in some respects 
appears intermediate between that genus and Speolepta* 

P. sciarina Mik (fig. 197). A dark-coloured insect, 
variable in size, with the general appearance of a Boletma. 
It has been found singly in widely separated localities in 
Britain. Some new records are : Shefford, Beds., and 
Knebworth, Herts. (F.W,E*). I have examined Mik’s 
type and found it to agree with our specimens. 

Genus Phthtnia Winn. 

A small genus containing a few European and North 
American species, and one from New Zealand. Some of 
the species originally referred here are now transferred 
elsewhere; thus P. thoractea Winn, and P. curta Joh. 
belong to Coelosia, while P. fraudulenta Will, is a Megah- 
pdma* The most striking characteristic of the genus is 
the great length and slenderness of the tarsi. The early 
stages are little known; Winnertz records rearing P. humilis 
from a rotten hornbeam log, and Sharp obtained the same 
species in the New Forest from a cocoon resembling that 
of Sciophila hirta. 

P. winnertzi Mik. Body very elongate; abdomen with 
ill-defined pale bands; hypopygium small and pale; anal 
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vein straight. Widely distributed but rather rare. Addi¬ 
tional locality : Sherwood Forest {F.W,E.), 

P. humilis Winn. (fig. 198). Smaller and rather less 
elongate than the last; abdomen all dark; hypopygium 
larger and dark; anal vein curved down at tip. South of 
England. 


Genus Sciophila Mg. 

{Lasiosoma Winn.) 

This genus is distinguished from those of the Lepto- 
morphus group by the very short stem of the median fork 
and the more distally placed cubital fork, but the presence 
of bristly hairs on the postnotum, the macrotrichia on the 
wings, the tendency to disappearance of the microtrichia, 
the long oblique humeral cross-vein, and the well-developed 
seventh abdominal segment are all characters suggesting 
a rather close relationship between the two groups, which 
is confirmed by resemblances in the eggs and larvae. The 
genus is chiefly of holarctic distribution, according to the 
present state of our knowledge, but species occur in Africa 
and India, The adults have the habit of resting with the 
wings only partially overlapping, and may often be recog¬ 
nised on this account. 

The larvae live within delicate tubes of mucilage on the 
under surfaces of various fungi, and spin webs of silk 
which, unlike those of Mycomyia, are always quite dry and 
not covered with droplets of moisture. Pupation takes 
place in a slight dry silken cocoon placed in a crevice in 
the fungus or bark. 

The different species are very similar in external struc¬ 
tural characters, and some of them are also variable in 
colour, so that their identification is not easy. After 
transferring S, nigroclavata to the genus Megalopelma we 
have thirteen species in Britain, for the determination of 
which the following table is offered as a rough guide. 
With the exception of S, hirta and S. liUea all the species 
are more or less rare, 

1. Microtrichia of wings absent, unless at the extreme base . 2. 

Microtrichia of wings distinctly discernible all over the 

membrane under a magnification of 100, though some¬ 
times very minute and dot-like *. . . . .4. 

2. Body and antennal flagellum all black . . limbcUella Zett, 
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Body all oohreous or reddish, flagellum ochreous at the 
base ......... 3. 

' 3. Large reddish species; segments of antennal flagellum about 
twice as long as broad; front tibiae with an antero-dorsal 
row of small bristles ...... rufa Mg. 

Smaller ochreous species; segments of flagellum hardly longer 
than broad; front tibiae without antero-dorsal bristles 

ochracpa Walk. 

4. Cvi rather widely interrupted at the base interrupta Winn. 

Cu^ not interrupted at the base.5. 

5. Hind femora all yellow. ...... 6. 

Hmd femora more or less dark at the tip; body all black 10. 

6. Abdomen blackish, the posterior margins of the segments 

conspicuously yt'llow .... varia Winn. 
Abdomen more or less unicolorous .... 7. 

7. Segments of male flagellum about as long as broad; Sc<y 

just before base of Ms .. . pluriselosa Edw. 

Segments of male flagellum about twice as long as broad . 8. 

8. Sc 2 above base of Ms ; body largely or all ochreous lulea Macq. 

Sc 2 distinctly beyond base of Ms . . . . .9. 

9. Flagellum ochreous at the base . . . fenestella Curt. 

Flagellum all blac-k ..... cUftoni sp. n. 

10. Hind femora narrowly dark at the tip and scarcely at all 

at the base . . hirta Mg.; hUea var. analis Winn. 

Hind femora broadly black at the tip and also at the base 
beneath . . . . . . . . .11. 

11. Hind tibiae distinctly dark at the tip . . adwnsi i\. 

Hind tibiae not distinctly dark at the tip . . .12. 

12. Hind coxae dark outwardly .... nigra Landr. 

Hind coxa(‘ dark at the tip only . . . genicnlata Zett. 

S. limbatella Zett. {sharpi Edw.). This is still only 
known in Britain from the type of S. sharpi from the New 
Forest, but it has been found in Sweden and Finland. 

S, rufa Mg. No fresh material has been obtained of 
this species, which has only been obtained at Rannoch 
from larvae feeding on a Polyporus on birch. The cocoons 
preserved by Mr. Donisthorpe are much stronger and of a 
more papery texture than those of the species I have 
reared. 

S, ochraoea Walk. (figs. 25-26, 199). I have now suc¬ 
ceeded in tracing Walker’s type of this species in the 
Stephens collection in the British Museum. It is much 
smaller than S. rufa and has shorter antennae, but agrees 
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in the complete absence of microtrichia on the wing- 
membrane, a feature which together with the shorter 
antennae’ will distinguish it from /S. lutea, the pale form of 
which it much resembles. There is a male in the Cambridge 
Museum taken by Jenkinson at Cambridge, from which I 
have prepared the figure of the hypopygium (figs. 25-26). 

I have reared a fair number of specimens from brown 
larvae found feeding on a fungus {Fomes ?) growing on an 
old plum tree at Wood Walton Fen, Hunts. The habits 
of the larvae were similar to those of S. hirta, 

S. interrupta (Winn.). Distinguished from all the other 
members of the genus by the interrupted vein Cu^. No 
fresh records are available, only two British specimens 
being known. 

S. varia (Winn.). Previously recorded only from Logie. 
A female, probably of this species, has been taken at 
Leigh Woods, Bristol, by Mr. H. Audcent, and presented 
by him to the British Museum. 

S. plurlsetosa Edw. Known only from the type from 
Arran. The shining black abdomen and dark pleurae, in 
contrast with the largely ochreous mesonotum, may help 
to distinguish it from the next species. 

S. lutea Macq. An exceedingly variable species as to 
colour, but recognisable by the hypopygium which is 
constant and characteristic. The pale form (typical lutea) 
has the body uniformly ochreous, also the first few segments 
of the antennal flagellum; the dark form (var. analis 
Wiim.) has the body all black, also the flagellum, the 
hypopygium, however, usually remaining ochreous. Inter¬ 
mediates between the two forms are frequent. I have 
reared the species from larvae found on Folyforus giganteus. 

S. fenestella Curt. I would restrict this name to the 
species of which the hypopygium is shown in figs. 48 and 
49 of my previous paper. In the only two males I have 
seen the flagellum is ochreous at the base; the macro- 
trichia of the wings are dense and the microtrichia minute 
and dot-like. 

S. cliftoni sp. n. I propose this name for the form 
figured by me in 1913 as a variety of 8. fenestdla. Apart 
from the quite well-marked differences in the hypopygium 
shown in the figure, the specimen differs from those now 
regarded as 8. fenestella in the entirely dark flagellum, in 
the less dense macrotrichia on the wings, and the larger 
microtrichia, which are just distinguishable as fine hairs 
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under a magnification of 100. I therefore prefer now to 
regard it as a distinct species. As in the related forms, 
the femora are entirely yellow. 

Type in the British Museum, from the Clifton collection, 
without data, but probably from the London district; 
most of the specimens in the collection are believed to have 
been taken in Coombe Wood, Wimbledon. 

S. hirta Mg. This common species is usually distin¬ 
guishable by the black thorax and abdomen and the 
narrow blackish tip to the hind femora, but the shoulders 
and front of the mesonotum are sometimes more or less 
ochreous, and the dark tip to the femora indistinct. There 
appears to be no absolutely constant difference except in 
the hypopygium between this and S. Ivtea. The larvae 
occur on various fungi and vary greatly in colour according 
to their food-plant. I have reared them from Daedalia 
quercina, Poria vaporaria, Polyst,ictus versicolor, Herniola 
auricula-judae, Lactanus volemus (eggs deposited on speci¬ 
men lying on my table in the museum), and also from a 
green algal growth on a rotting stump. 

S. nigra Landrock. The British specimens of this species 
which I have examined all have the hind femora broadly 
black at the tip and with a large but ill-defined blackish 
mark at the base beneath; there is, however, a male 
(under a manuscript name) in Meigen’s collection in Paris 
in which the tips of the hind femora are not darkened; 
the colour of the legs therefore cannot be relied on to dis¬ 
tinguish the species. The name S. nigra had been used 
previously by Macquart, but as his description is unde¬ 
cipherable and may possibly have applied to this species 
I do not think it necessary to alter Landrock’s name. 
Additional locality : Knebworth, Herts. (F.W.E.). 

S. genieulata (&tt.) Edw. 1 still only know this from 
the male previously recorded from Arran. 

S. adamsi sp. n. A small black species closely resembling 
the last two, but perhaps distinguishable by the dark tip 
to the hind tibia; hypopygium (figs. 27-28) also quite 
different, and more like that of S. cliftoni, but the ninth 
tergite very narrow apically. 

Type in the British Museum from the New Forest, 
28 viii. 1908 (F. C. Adams). 
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Genus Megalopelma End. 

This genus was founded by Enderlein (1911 6) for a 
supposedly new South American species which is very 
possibly identical with Phthinia fraudulenta Will, from the 
West Indies. Williston’s type in the British Museum shows 
a peculiar arrangement of the setulae of the wing, the 
macrotrichia being rather scanty and pointing slightly 
backwards towards the base of the wing. Exactly the 
same condition is seen in the European Sciophila jenkinsoni 
Edw. {Lasiosoma mgrodavatum Strobl), and as this species 
also agrees with M. frauduleni<i in the position of Sc^ far 
beyond the base of Rs, I propose to refer it to the genus 
Megalopelma. The presence of in the European species 
is not a character of any importance and is not even 
constant. 

M. nigroclavatum (Strobl) {jemkinsom Edw.). Apart 
from the generic cliaracters as defined above this differs 
from all the British species of Sciophila in having the knob 
of the halteres black. Additional localities : Sutton Park, 
Worcs. (Bradley), 1 (J in Birmingham Museum, R^ absent 
on both wings. Llangollen (F.W.E.). 

Genus Monoclona Mik. 

Although the presence of a short vein R^ is in my opinion 
insufficient to distinguish this genus from Acnemia, it may 
perhaps be retained on the basis of the trichiation of the 
wing, the macrotrichia being reflexed as in Megalopelma 
(in M. rujilatera', I have not ascertained whether this 
holds good also for the genotype, M. halterata). 

I have reared the British species from rotten wood 
attacked by fungus (Porial). The larval habits are just 
the same as in Sciophila. 

M. rufilatera (Walk.) (unicorunta Dz.) (fig. 200). This 
species is very variable in colour. The female is lighter 
than the male, sometimes entirely yellow; the male has a 
variable amount of dark marking on the mesonotum. The 
species is not uncommon in the south and east of England. 
Verrairs record of M. halterata was based on females 
probably belonging to this species. 

Genus Acnemia Winn. 

This genus is structurally similar to Sciophila, except as 
regards the loss of R^ and the simple cubitus, neither of 
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which points are of fundamental importance. The adults 
resemble Sctophila in their habit of resting with the wings 
partly divaricate, not completely overlapping as is the 
general rule in the family. 

The larvae are unknown, but I have reared A. nitidicoUis 
from a pupa found in a slight cocoon under a piece of 
rotten wood. 

All three European species occur in Britain. 

A. amoena Winn. Differs from the other two species in 
its entirely yellow colour, including the knob of the halteres, 
and in the presence of microtrichia as well as decumbent 
macrotrichia all over the wing-membrane. The British 
Museum possesses three females from the New Forest 
(Adams). 

A. nitidicollis (Mg.) (fig. 201). Entirely black, including 
the knob of the halteres. Microtrichia of wings absent, 
except at the extreme base. Ocelli in a flattened triangle, 
the middle one placed a little forwards. A common species 
and generally distributed. 

A. longipes Winn. Larger than A. nitidicoUis; the ocelli 
arranged in a perfectly straight hne and the hypopygium 
quite differently constructed (see Landrock, 19236). A 
rare species, only a few Britisli examples being known, 
from Crow borough, Sussex. 

Genus Azana Walk. 

This genus also seems to me to belong to the Sciophila 
group, the venation having undergone a further stage of 
reduction from that of Acnoma by the loss of one of the 
branches of M. Besides the single European species, one 
has been described from Assam. The Australian Tnzygia 
and Aphelomera appear to be related. The early stages 
are unknown. 

A. anomala (Staeg.) (fig. 202). A small black species, 
in general appearance resembling Acnemia nitidicoUis. The 
few known Britisli examples have mostly been taken on 
windows : Cambridge (Jenhinson); Letchworth (F.W.E.); 
Nethy Bridge (Sharp). 

Tribe Gnoristim. 

In this tribe may be“ included a few genera in which the 
wing-membrane is devoid of macrotricliia and the post- 
notum is quite bare, but all of wliich have quite long; 
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they cannot therefore be included either in the Sciophilini 
or in the Leiini. With the possible exception of Speolepta 
these genera appear to form a natural group; in fact 
some of them are so close that it is difficult to find satis¬ 
factory characters for their separation. I would define 
them as follows :— 


3. 


4. 


Seventh abdominal segment quite large ((J $) and even the 
eighth visible externally; Sc not reaching the costa 

Speolepta gen. n. 

Seventh abdominal segment small and usually entirely retracted, 

at least in the c?.2. 

Base of cubital fork well beyond that of the media 

CoELOSiA Winn. 

Base of cubital fork before, below, or scarcely beyond that 
of the media ........ 3. 

Sc ending in 7? . . . . . . . .4. 

Sc ending in the costa ....... 6. 

Proboscis slightly produced, about as long as the head 

♦[Hadroneurv Lundst.]. 
Proboscis not at all produced . . . Dziedzickia Joh, 

Proboscis very elongate ..... Gnoriste Mg. 

Proboscis shorter than the head ..... 6. 

Sc 2 present and well beyond middle Sr ... 7. 
Sc 2 near middle of Sc or absent ..... 8. 

Base of cubital fork beyond base of stem of median fork; 
seventh abdominal segment small and retracted 


Synapha Mg, 

Base of cubital fork below or before base of stem of median; 
seventh abdominal segment fairly large Palaeoempalia Meun, 
8. present; Sc 2 absent; ninth tergite of male with terminal 
row of strong spines . . , Apoui^hthisa Grzeg. 

absent; Sc 2 usually present, ninth tergite of male without 
terminal row of spines . . . .Boletina Staeg. 


Pleurotergal hairs are present in Dziedzickia, Apoliphthisa 
and in some species of Boletina but absent in the other 
genera of the tribe. 


Genus Speolepta nov. 

Differs from Polyhpta Winn, as follows:—Body still more slender 
and elongate. Postnotum and pleurotergites bare. Middle tibiae 
of male simple, without swelling at base. Wings without macro* 
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trichia on the membrane. 8 c abbreviated, ending free; 8 C 2 far 
before ba^ of JRs, Cubital fork rather shorter and more widely 
open, the lower branch rather more curved. 

Genotype : Polylepta leptogaster Winn. 

The larvae are found on the walls of dark caves. No 
cocoon is formed, the pupae hanging free head downwards 
as in Leptomorphus (Cheetham, 1920 a). 

S. leptogaster (Winn.) (fig. 203). A dark-coloured species 
without ornamentation, recorded from caves in Yorkshire 
and Scotland. I have also seen a female in Haliday’s 
collection, without data, but probably from Ireland. 

Genus Coelosia Winn. 

I regard the absence of macrotrichia and the small size 
of the retracted seventh abdominal segment as of more 
importance than the presence or absence of ^Scg, and hence 
would include here Phthinia thoracica Winn, and P, curta 
Joh., which possess Sc^, as well as C. fiava and other 
species which lack this vein. The genus seems to be allied 
to Boletina, but is easily separated by the short cubital 
fork, the base of which is far beyond that of the median 
fork. Some authors have compared it with Phronia, with 
which it appears to me to have no connection at all. 
Besides European and North American species, one has 
been described from India by Brunetti (as Euryschalis). 
Four species have so far been found in Britain, all being 
distinctly rare. 

C, thoracica (Winn.). 

Thorax with three separate dull blaek strii3e8, bristles black. 
Middle tibiae of male with a basal swelling, the upper surface of 
which is flattened and covered with fine pale pubescence, much as 
in the genus Polylepta. Tibial spurs yellowish. Costa extending 
one-third of the distance from to Mi. Sc 2 present. Base of 
Rs oblique and about as long as r-w. Branches of cubitus widely 
divergent, Cwj rather curved. 

Recorded by Mr. C. A. Cheetham from N.-W. Yorkshire 
and by Mr. A. E. J. Carter from Scotland. 

C. tenella (Zett.) (jlavicauda Winn.) (fig. 204). 

Thorax dark, shoulders more or less pale; bristles longer than in 
C, thoracica and pale in colour. Middle tibiae of male simple; 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LONB. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’26.) PP 
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tibial spurs black. Costa extending ono-third of the distance from 
^5 to Ml, Sc 2 absent. Base of Es short and vertical; r-m long, 
almost in a line with Bg, and about two-thirds as long as the stalk 
of M, Cubital fork as in C, thorcLcica. M and Cv pale. 

Recorded from Sussex, Elgin and Inverness. 

C. flava (Staeg.). 

Larger than the last two. Thorax all yellow; bristles black. 
Middle tibiae of male simple; tibial spurs black. Costa extending 
one-third of the distance from to Mi. absent. Base of 
Es and r-m as in C. ienella. Cubital fork rather longer than in 
C. tenella and more pointed at the base, the branches being less 
divergent and Cw, almost straight. M and Cu pale. 

Isle of Wight {Verrall). No other recent captures. 

C. silvatica Landr. (1918 6). 

Head black, including palpi and antennae, only the base of the 
first flagellar segment yellowish. Thorax blackish, the shoulders 
and sides of mesonotum greyish; bristles dark. Ahdomev rather 
dark bro\vn. Legs brownish-ochreous, tibial spurs black; mid tibiae 
of male simple. Wivgs slightly greyish, all the veins dark; M and 
Cu slightly seamed with dark brown, especially the end of the stem 
of Cti. Venation as in C. fiam, except that the costa is much 
longer, extending almost three-quarters of the distance from R^ 
to Ml. Halteres yellowish, tip of knob darkened. 

There is a $ in the British Museum from Felden, Herts , 
9 iii. 1899 {A. Piffard), and a from Oxford (Hamm). 

Genus Dziedzickia Joh. 

The type of this genus, D. marginata (Dz.), possesses 
the vein but otherwise has a venation similar to that 
of Syniemna. It differs, however, from the type of 
Syntemna in having no macrotrichia on the wing-membrane. 
I believe this to be a more important character than the 
presence or absence of R^, and would use it for distin¬ 
guishing the two genera, referring to Dziedzickia all species 
described as Syntemna which lack macrotrichia on the 
wing-membrane. On this basis the European Syntemna 
alpicola and S. flava should be referred here, and probably 
some or all of the American species of Syniemna, 
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D. margflnata (Dz.) (fig. 205). An uncommon species in 
Britain, only one new record being available: Wyre 
Forest (F.W.E.). The species is variable in size, in abdo¬ 
minal markings, and in the position of the cubital fork, 
which may be either under or well before the base of the 
stem of the median fork. 

D. alpicola (Strobl). The British Museum possesses a 
female of this species from the New Forest (Adams) and a 
male from Holker Moss, Lancs. (F.W.E.). The hypo- 
pygium (fig. 29) is of a similar type to that of D. marginata, 
the ninth tergite in both being large, truncate apically, 
with the small comb-less anal segment hidden under its 
base. Differs from the preceding species in the shorter Sc, 
as well as in the absence of and the colour of the thorax, 
the mesonotum being yellowish with a pair of large blackish 
patches. 

D. flava (Edw.). Thorax coloured somewhat as in the 
last, but abdomen largely yellow and hypopygium of a 
quite different type of structure (figs. 30, 31). The figure 
IS taken from a specimen from Chippenham, Cambs. 
(Nnrse), in the British Museum collection. This and the 
type from Herefordshire are the only examples I have 
seen. 


Genus Gnoriste Mg. 

The elongate proboscis will readily separate this genus 
from other members of the tribe, though its length varies 
in different species. In the British form it is more than 
half as long as the wings. The venation is the same as in 
Boletina. 

G, bilineata Zett. A large species, known as British 
only from one female in the Cambridge Museum from 
Nethy Bridge (Lamb). 

Genus Synapha Mg. 

Although founded on an abnormality, this old generic 
name has to be used to replace Winnertz's Empalia, now 
that Meigen’s type has been identified. The chief differ¬ 
ence from Boletina is in the position of &2 well beyond 
the middle of Sc; the hypopygium is also of a rather 
different type, though agreeing in having a very large 
ninth tergite. The presence of is not diagnostic. Both 
the European species occur with us. 
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S. faseiata Mg. (paradoxa Edw.) (fig. 206). Sc ending 
just before base of Rs, /Scg at about two-thirds its length; 
R, never present; first few abdominal segments with 
yellow markings basally. The position of the base of the 
cubital fork is somewhat variable, either just before, below, 
or even just beyond the base of the median fork. Since 
describing this I have seen specimens from Wonersh, Surrey 
(Dr. F. M. Turner)) Sidmouth, S. Devon and Welwyn, 
Herts. {F.W.E,). 

S. vitripennis (Mg.) (jinalis Walk.). Sc reaching just 
beyond base of Jfo, Sc^ beyond three-quarters of its len^h; 

usually present, though examples are rather frequently 
seen in which it is lacking on one or both wings; when it 
is present the small cell is always small, though variable 
in shape. First few abdominal segments with yellow mark¬ 
ings apically. Widely distributed and rather common. 

Genus Palaeoempalia Meun. 

Though with a very similar venation to Synapha this 
genus seems distinct on account of the widely different 
hypopygium and the fairly large seventh abdominal seg¬ 
ment. Besides the species mentioned below, Walker’s 
Sciophila diversa from Switzerland seems to belong to this 
genus. 

P. collaris (Mg.) (? stylifera Grz.) (fig. 207). A rare 
species of which I have seen three British examples; a 
female taken by the late Mr. F. Jenkinson on the steps of 
the University Library, Cambridge, 1 ix. 1902; another 
from Blaise Castle, Glos., 9 vii. 1922 (H. Womersley), and a 
mile from the New Forest, 16 ix. 1896 {F. C. Adams). 
The thorax is shining black; prothorax light yellow; 
pleurae partly yellow; wings with the tip slightly darkened 
and a dark cloud on the small cell, much as in Mycomyia 
marginata. Grzegorzek’s P. stylifera is extremely similar, 
but may be distinct as it is described as having black 
instead of yellow scutellar bristles, and dark tips to the 
coxae and hind femora. 

Genus Apoliphthisa Curt. 

This seems to me to be nearly allied to Boletina, differ¬ 
ing most obviously by the absence of and the presence 
of j?j|, though neither of these characters is bf fundamental 
importance. Another difference is that Sc is uniformly 
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bristly, while in Boletina it is bare. Also the hypopygium 
is quite unlike that of Boletina, the rather small ninth 
tergite having a series of spines on the margin. 

The larvae live under bark or on bark-growing fungi, 
and resemble those of Mycomyia in habits; no definite 
cocoon is formed. 

A, subincana (Curt.) {Tetragoneura melanoceras Hal., 
according to description) (fig. 208). A medium-sized 
shining black species, widely distributed and not un¬ 
common. I have reared it from larvae feeding on Poria 
vapor aria and imder oak bark. 

Genus Boletina Staeg. 

This genus includes a rather large number of species 
many of w^hich are very similar and can be distinguished 
only by mounting the male hypopygium; others, however, 
are quite easily identified without reference to this organ. 
A very useful character for distinguishing certain species is 
the presence of pleurotergal hairs. In some other cases 
{e.g, Ceroplatinae) I have treated the presence or absence 
of these hairs as of generic importance, but in this case 
of Boletina such a course w^ould not seem to be justified, 
as the species are otherwise so similar, and the hypopygial 
structure is of a fairly uniform type, with characteristic 
combs on the anal segment. In a few species the vein 
is lost (the name Palaeoarvaclina having been applied to 
these), but even in these species specimens are sometimes 
found w^hich possess this vein, so that this character also 
cannot be used for generic subdivision. A few show 
interesting secondary sexual structures. 

Very little is known concerning the early stages, but 
some species have been reexirded as feeding in the larval 
state on rotten wood, while Mr. C. A. Cheetham (1920 h) 
has reared B, dnbia from liverworts. In view of the 
l()calities where the adults are most frequently found 
(banks of mountain streams, etc.) it seems quite likely 
that many of the larger species are liverwort feeders. 

I have been able to distinguish 19 British species, at 
least 10 of which are distinguishable by external characters, 
as shown in the following key :— 

1. Costa scarcely reaching beyond Rs; r-m long and almost in a 
line with Rs; base of cubital fork far beyond base of stem 
of median fork; pleurotergites bare . . trivittata Mg. 
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Costa reaching well beyond Ms; r-m shorter, oblique, and not 
approaching alignment with Rs; base of cubital fork not 
much beyond base of stem of median fork . . .2. 

2. Sc ending distinctly before base of Rs; Sc 2 normally absent; 

shoulders and large lateral triangles on each of tergites 2-4 
of the abdomen yellow; pleurotergites bare reuteri Lundst. 
Sc ending about opposite base of Rs . . . .3. 

3. Pleurotergites hairy, at least near the ridge . . .4. 

Pleurotergites absolutely bare . . . . .9. 

4. Antennae all black, or at most the base of the first flagellar 

segment yellow ........ 5. 

Antennae with the whole of the first two flagellar segments 
yellow ......... 8. 

5. Tibial spurs black; petiole of median fork hardly longer than 

r-m.6. 

Tibial spurs yellow; petiole of median fork distinctly longer 
than r-m; thorax uniformly shining black . dispeeJa Dz. 
Sc 2 normally absent ....... 7. 

Sc 2 present ....... plana Walk. 

7. Shoulders and pleurae more or less dull; Rs rather wavy 

duhia Mg. 

Shoulders and pleurae more or less shining; Rs nearly straight 

villosa Lundst. 

8. Tibial spurs and all thoracic bristles yellow; thorax all black; 

hind femora all yellow . . . lundhccki Lundst. 

Tibial spurs and many of the thoracic bristles black; thorax 
largely yellow; hind femora dark at tip . rallidula sp. n. 

9. First two flagellar segments all yellow . . . .10. 

Antennae all black, or at most the fiist flagellar segment partly 

yellow; r-m shorter than the stem of the median fork . 11. 

10. Shoulders and posterior margins of abdominal tergites yellowish 

(very slightly so in ^J); r-m about as long as stem of median 
fork ....... hasalis Mg. 

Thorax and abdomen all black; r-m distinctly shorter than the 
stem of the median fork . . . digitata Lundst. 

11. Tibial spurs dark 

nigricans Dz.; moravica Lundst.; trispinosa Edw. 
Tibial spurs yellow . . . . . . .12. 

12. Posterior coxae dark at least on basal half . gripha Dz. 

Posterior coxae normally clear yellow 

sciarina Staeg.; hrevicomis Zett.; lundstroemi Landr.; 
nigrofnsca Dz.; griphoides sp. n. 

B. trivittata Mg. The largest species of the genus, and 
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fairly common in damp woods everywhere. The striped 
thorax is rather distinctive, but less so than the venation. 

B. reuteri Lundst. This has a hypopygium of a rather 
different type from that of most of the other species, and 
the coloration is also distinctive. The female has a long 
tapering abdomen similar to that of Apoliphthisa. It is 
widely distributed but local. Additional locality : Kneb- 
worth, Herts. {F.W.E.). 

B, dubia Mg. {analts Mg. nec Landr.; inermis Lundst.). 
Generally common in damp places where the liverworts 
on which the larva feeds are abundant. I have previously 
described the interesting sexual difference in the front 
claws. 

B. villosa Landr. Seems to be a purely Scottish insect 
so far as the British islands are concerned. Additional 
localities : Nethy Bridge and Aviemore {King). 

B. plana Walk, {didna Staeg. nec Mg.; grzegorzeki Dz.). 
A fairly common species in damp woods in most districts, 
also found with B. dubia along the banks of small mountain 
moorland streams. In my previous paper I recorded some 
specimens of this species by mistake as B. lundbecki, from 
Polton {Carter) and St. Kilda {Waterston). 

B, dispecta Dz. One of our rarer species, but one which 
should be easily recognisable. The females with thickened 
front tarsi mentioned in my previous paper evidently 
belong to this species, as they agree with the males in 
having hairy pleurotergites, uniformly shining thorax, 
black anteimae and yellow tibial spurs. The males as 
usual show no sign of tarsal thickening. Additional 
locality : Ardeiitinny, 13 vi. 1903 {King). 

B. lundbecki Lundst. The male of tliis well-defined 
species is remarkable in possessing a conspicuous project¬ 
ing horn on the face below the antennae, of which there is 
no trace in the female. As a secondary sexual character 
this is unique in the family. The species is not common, 
the only records being Crowborough, Sussex, and Logie, 
Elgin {Jenhnson). 

B. pallidula sp. n. 

A Hmall species; wing-length about 3 mm. 

Head blackish grey. Antennae with the first four segments 
ochreous, the rest black; flagellar segments not much longer than 
broad. Palpi brownish ochreous. Thorax ochreous, mesonotum 
with three quite separate dark brown stripes, postnotum and lower 
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part of stemopleurite and pleurotergite dark brown. Mosonotal 
bristles black, tbe four on the scutellum strong and nearly equi¬ 
distant; small yellowish hairs on the spaces between the mesonotaJ 
stripes. Pleurotergites distinctly hairy. Abdomen yellowish, the 
tergites with broad blackish bands occupying the basal three- 
fourths of the tergites. Ovipositor ochreous; it bears two pairs 
of rather strong black spines beneath. Legs ochreous; tibiae and 
tarsi darkened; trochanters and tips of hind femora blackish; 
tibial spurs dark. Wings clear; venation as in B. scianna Staeg.; 
halteres yellow. 

Type $ in the British Museum from Baldock, Herts., 
ix. 1917 (F.W,E,), I have also seen another female 
collected by Mr. A. H. Hamm at Oxford. Although this 
may possibly have been described from the male sex, I 
have been unable to find a description which will fit it, 
and it is certainly quite distinct from any of the other 
British species dealt with in this paper. The presence of 
pleurotergal hairs should assist in associating the male sex 
when discovered. 

B. basalis Mg. A fairly distinct species by the characters 
given in the key. It is not uncommon in damp woods. 

B. digitata Lundst. Nearly allied to the last; the colour 
distinction given may not be constant. A male was taken 
at Aviemore, Inverness, 24 vi. 1903, by Mr. J. J. F.-X. Kin g, 
and presented by him to the British Museum. 

B. nigricans Dz., B. moravica Lundst. and B. trispinosa 
Edw. These three seem to differ from the other members 
of the sciarina group by the dark tibial spurs, but I can 
find no other external distinctions. All three are rare, 
no fresh records are available. 

B. gripha Dz. This is much the commonest species of 
the sciarina group, and is usually recognisable by the more 
or less darkened posterior coxae, but this may not be 
absolutely constant. 

B. sciarina Staeg., B. brevicornis (Zett.) Dz. and B. 
lundstroemi Landr. seem to Ije indistinguishable externally, 
though the hypopygia are very different and distinctive. 

I have taken B, brevicorms in Wyre Forest and Holker 
Moss, and B, lundstroemi at Knebworth. B, sciarina is 
rather common. 

B. grlphoides sp. n. A small species, closely resembling 
the last three and like them with yellow coxae, but differing 
in the hypopygium, which is more like that of B, gripha. 
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though different in detail, especially in the structure of 
the aedoeagus (figs. 32, 33). 

Type and one other male in the British Museum from 
Wyre Forest {F,W,E,), taken in company with B. grifka\ 
also 2 $ from Beaconsfield, Bucks., vii. 1922 {F.W,E,), 

B. nigrofusca Dz. A male which seems to be this species 
was taken by Mr. J. J. F.-X. King at Dingwall, Cromarty, 
22 vii. 1909. The hypopygium (figs. 34, 35) does not quite 
agree with Dziedzicki’s figures, but the differences seem 
hardly sufficient for the establishment of a new species. 
Externally the specimen resembles the last four. 

Tribe Leiini. 

This tribe occupies an intermediate position between the 
Sciophilinae and the Mycetopldlinae, as shown by the fact 
that in several genera the lateral ocelli are almost in con¬ 
tact with the eye-margins, while in some others Sc is 
reduced; also, the vein is nearly always absent. The 
genera placed here, however, seem to form a natural 
group, the chief characteristics of which are the shortness 
of which is usually little if any longer than r-m, and 
the nearly horizontal position of this cross-vein, approach¬ 
ing alignment with Rs. These points are not well shown 
in Rondaniella, which, however, is evidently allied to the 
genera of the Leia group and so is included here; nor in 
Docosia, which, however, seems to fit better here than in 
the Mycetophilinae, and is probably related to Tctrago'nenra, 
Some of the genera, e.g. Novalcia, show an approximation 
to the Sciara type of venation, the resemblance being 
heightened by the small size and dark coloration, but the 
eyes are always rounded as in other Sciophilinae. 

The habits of the larvae, so far as known, are mostly 
similar to those of the Sciophilini, but some at least of the 
species show a tendency to saprophagous feeding. Pnyxia 
is a hot-house i)est. 

The recent genera so far described may be distinguished 
as follows :— 

1. Sc distinctly ending in the costa (faint apically in some species 

of Leia); tibial bristles long and strong . . .2. 

Sc short, ending free or in i?.9. 

2. over twice as long as r-w, which is rather oblique; Mi often 

detached at base; Sc 2 absent . . Rondaniella Joh. 

Ri hardly longer than r-m, often shoiter . . . .3. 
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3. Lateral ocelli far removed from the e 3 ;e-margin 6 . . 4. 

Lateral ocelli touching the eye-margins, or not more than their 

own diameter distant.6. 

4. Cui and both distinct at base . [Greenomyia Brun.]. 

detached at base ....... 6. 

5. Costa ending at tip of . . [Clastobasis Skuse]. 

Costa produced beyond tip of detached at base 

[Ateleia Skuse]. 

6. An strong and distinct; present . . . .7. 

An faint; absent.8. 

7. Costa ending at tip of jKg . . . . Leia Mg. 

Costa much produced beyond R^ . [Aorodickania Skuse]. 

8. Base of Rs present; not detatched at base 

[Anomalomyia Hutton]. 

Base of Rs wanting; and detached at base 

♦[Leiella End.]. 

9. Palpi well developed; female with normal wings; not 

arising from M ....... 10. 

Palpi minute, composed of a single rounded segment; female 
wingless; in male wing Cu^ anscs from M . Pnyxia Joh. 

10. Cwj detached at base; with a rather sharp double curve 

into which An runs, forming a closed cell; tibial bristles 

rather long.11. 

Cu^ not detached at base; not strongly curved; An ending 
free; tibial bristles not longer than the diameter of the 

tibiae.12. 

11. Media forked; lateral ocelli remote from eye-margins 

[Paradoxa Marshall]. 

Media simple; lateral ocelli touching eye-margins 

[C YciiONEU RA Marshal I], 

12. Ocelli w^anting; a chitinised fold between R^ and 

♦[Syndocosta Speiser]. 
Ocelli present; no chitinised fold between R^ and . 13. 

13. Ri very short; r-m several times longer than R^; lateral ocelli 

moderately removed from eye-margins [Novakia Stroblj.f 
R^ not shorter than r-m, sometimes 2-3 times as long . . 14. 

14. Lateral ocelli touching the eye-margins; jRi rather long; stem 

’ t Synonym, Kerteszina End. I have examined the type of 
K. tunesica End.; it answers so well to Strobl’s des<;ription of 
Novakia scatopsifonnis that there can bo no doubt the two are 
congeneric even if the two species are not identical. As Strobl 

r ints out, the species of Novakia resemble Docosia in habitus, and 
should consider them related to that genus. Strobl was mis¬ 
taken in referring his genus to the Sciarinae. 
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of median fork short; pleurotergites hairy; no hind tibial 
comb ....... Bocosia Winn. 

Lateral ocelli remote from the eye-margins; shorter . 15. 

15. Pleurotergites hairy; hind tibial comb present; Sc very 

short. Megophtualmidia Dz. 

Pleurotergites bare; no hind tibial comb; often present, 
forming a narrow cell . . . . . .16. 

16. Sc rather long and ending in i?; Cu forking near base of 

wing ..... Ectrepesthoneura End. 

Sc very short and ending free; Cu forking near middle of 
wing ..... Tetragoneura Winn. 

Schiner’s Pseudosemra from Colombia may belong to 
this tribe; it is said to have only 12-segmented antennae, 
which if correct would suffice to distinguish it from the 
other genera. 


Genus Rondaniella Joh. 

{Leia Wiim.). 

As stated under the genus Leta, I now accept Johann- 
sen’s name for this genus, in place of Lem as used by 
Winnertz. In spite of the much longer the general 
appearance is very similar to Leta and the two genera are 
no doubt related. The broken vein is characteristic 
of the European species, but is not shown by some oriental 
forms which are otherwise similar. 

The early stages have not been described. 

R. dimidiata (Mg.) {terminalis Mg.; elegans Wmn.) 
(fig. 210). I am still of opinion that there is only one 
species of this genus in Britain and probably in Europe, 
but consider that Meigen’s earlier name dimtdiata should 
be used for it. The markings of the thorax are variable, 
but the species is easily known by the black tip of the 
wing. It is rare but widely distributed. 

Genus Leia Mg. 

(Glaphyroptera Winn.; Neoglaphyroptera O.-S.; Leiomyia 
Rond., Edw\). 

In my previous paper I argued in favour of the use of 
the name Leiatnyia for this genus, on the ground that the 
mere designation of a type species by Curtis was insufficient 
to prevent the acceptance of Winnertz’s later restriction of 
Meigen’s Leia, I find, however, that my interpretation of 
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the rules of nomenclature is not upheld by the members 
of the British committee on Entomological nomenclature, 
and in deference to their views I now accept Johannsen^s 
use of the names Leia and Rondaniella. 

The members of this genus are at once distinguished 
from other British fungus-gnats by the very short vein 
which is shorter than the very long and horizontally placed 
r-m. It is possible that this condition may have come 
about through the loss of the base of Rs, and that the 
short vein connecting R^ with R^ is really R^, If this is 
so the ancestor of Leia must have possessed a small radial 
cell shaped like that of Tetragoneura, The venation of the 
South American Leidla, where R^ is a continuation of r-m 
and has lost all connection with R^, may perhaps be 
regarded as tending to confirm this view. However, this 
is a matter of conjecture, and in default of further evidence 
the usual view that the short transverse vein is the base 
of Rs may be accepted. 

The species of Leia are generally showy insects with 
distinct wing-markings, and in this respect as well as in 
the possession of strong tibial spines they resemble Myceto- 
phiki, a genus to which they are certainly not closely 
related. Many of the species are very variable in colour, 
especially in the thoracic markings. 

The adults occur mainly during the summer and are 
most easily obtained by beating the branches of trees at a 
height of 6 ft. or so from the ground; they do not often 
rest among bracken or low herbage as do most of the 
other members of the family. 

The habits of the larvae are similar to those of 
Mycomyia ; they spin a slimy web on the under surface of 
fungi and form no definite cocoon, the motionless pupa 
being merely suspended in an irregular network of threads. 

Seven British species have so far been discovered, 
distinguishable thus :— 

1. Cui not disconnected at base; a dark cloud over r-m and some 

separate dark spots near the tip of the wing winthemi Jjchm. 

Cui disconnected at base; no dark cloud over r-ni; usually 
a distinct dark fascia before the wing-tip . . .2. 

2. Abdomen mainly or all orange-yellow; femora all yellow . 3. 

Abdomen with black bands; hind femora black at the tips . 4. 

3. First abdominal tergite all orange; male claspers not bifid 

fascipennis Mg. 
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First abdominal tergite with a black spot at the tip; male 
olaspers deeply bifid .... crmigera Zett. 

4. Cross-vein r-w more than twice as long as cylindrica Winn. 

Cross-vein r-m less than twice long as JRi . . .6. 

5. Black abdominal triangles not reaching the sides of the segments, 

but tending to form a continuous longitudinal stripe; male 
claspers trifid ..... subfascAcUa Mg. 

Black abdominal triangles reaching the sides of the segments; 
not tending to form a stripe; male claspers not trifid . 6. 

6. Male clasper simple, curved and tapering; colour very variable, 

orange to black .... himacuUUa Mg. 

Male clasper stout, with a projecting arm . 'piffardi sp. n. 

L. winthemi Lehm. This conspicuously marked species 
is apparently rare in Britain, but has probably been over¬ 
look^, especially as it might easily be confused with 
Anisopus fenestralis. I have seen it from Hartland, 
N. Devon (Aitsten) ; New Forest (Adams) ; Hitchin, Herts., 
and Shefford, Beds. (F.W.E.) ; Delamere, Cheshire (Britten). 
Tt also has a remarkably wide distribution outside Britain, 
being known from Europe, North America, India, Java 
and Sumatra. I have examined specimens from all these 
countries and find them practically identical. 

L. fascipennis Mg. (fig. 211). This, the type of the 
genus, is the only one which can be considered at all 
common in Britain; it is easily recognised by the uniformly 
reddish colour of the body in life, though after death the 
abdomen of the female is very liable to turn black. 

L. crucigera Zett. Formerly considered synonymous 
with L. fascipennis^ this is quite distinct in the structure 
of the male hypopygium, and may be identified also by 
the black spot at the tip of the first abdominal tergite. 
As in L. fascipennis the wing-fascia varies in distinctness, 
and in fact in the only two British examples I have seen 
it is absent altogether. These are a male and female from 
Monk’s Soham, Suffolk (C. Morley), captured respectively 
15 vi. 1919 and 30 vi. 1916. 

L. cylindrica (Winn.) (? hilineata Winn.). The species 
which I have thus identified is very distinct by the structure 
of the hypopygium, which is large and has the side pieces 

f iroduced into rather long divej^gent points. The unusually 
ong r-m, distinctly over twice as long as will also 
distinguish both sexes from the following three species. 
British localities: Logie, Elgin (Jenkinson); Sherwood 
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Forest (Carr, F.Tf.JS’.); Staverton, Suffolk (ilforZey); King^s 
Lynn {Atmore). 

L. subfasciata Mg. {tricusjddala Strobl). I have been 
unable to discover any very satisfactory distinction between 
the females of this and the next two, but the male hypo- 
pygium is very distinctive with its trifid claspers. I have 
seen males only from Nethy Bridge (Lamb); Rannoch 
(Verrall); and Teesdale (F.PF.£^.). 

L. bimaculata Mg. (? fasciola Mg., ? octomaanlata Curt,). 
In the typical form this species has the thorax nearly all 
black, with the shoulders more or less yellow; the abdomen 
mainly black, with larger or smaller yellow lateral basal 
triangles on each segment. What I regard as merely a 
variety (which may be called var. fasciola Mg.) has the 
thorax mainly orange yellow, sometimes almost entirely 
so, but usually with the scutellum and postnotum black 
and with more or less obvious traces of two or three black 
stripes on the posterior half of the mesonotum; abdomen 
largely orange-yellow, with black apical bands on the 
tergites. In the dark form the wing-fascia is always very 
distinct; in the light form it is fainter, and in the lightest 
specimens sometimes even absent altogether. Intermediates 
between the two forms occur, and the hypopygium has an 
identical structure in both; the claspers are simple, curved 
and tapering to the rather blunt tips, and the parameres 
end in long points. Both forms are fairly common. 

I have reared numerous specimens of the dark form, with 
one or two showing transitional colouring, from larvae 
feeding on a decaying specimen of Russula nigricans at 
Shefford, Beds. None could be found on fresh examples 
of the fungus in the locality, these containing only Myceto- 
phila guttata, 

L. piffardi sp. n. Closely resembles L. bimaculata var. 
fasciola^ no external differences being observable, but 
hypopygium of a very different structure (figs. 36-38). 

Type in the British Museum from Felden, Herts., 
20 viii. 1895 (A. Piffard), 

Genus Megophthalmidia Dz. 

Though with a venation similar to Parastemma and 
Tetragoneura, this genus appears distinct, at least from the 
latter, by the possession of a strong comb on the hind 
tibiae and hairs on the pleurotergites; also by the presence 
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of a few macrotrichia on the anal lobe of the wing, such as 
are often found in the Mycetophilinae. I suspect that 
Rutfophora Schnuse is synonymous, and perhaps also 
Neoparastemma S. Abreu. 

The early stages are unknown. 

M. erassicornis (Curt.) (Leia hrevicornis Zett.; L. helvdla 
Hal.; L. ferruginea v. d. Wulp; Cordyla valida Walk.; 
M. zugmayeriae Dz.; ? Rvlrophora rufina Schnuse) (fig. 
214). The thick orange antennae and general ochreous 
colouring render this species very distinct. There is little 
doubt that all the above names apply to the same insect. 
It is rare in Britain. Some fresh records are: New Forest 
{Adams); Rocester, Staffs. {F.W.E.). 

Genus Tetragoneura Winn. 

If we disregard the presence of R^ as a generic character 
there is little or nothing to separate Parastemma from 
Tetragoneura^ and the two may perhaps be united. The 
genus Neoparastemma, recently proposed by Santos Abreu 
may either be a Tetragoneura or perhaps more probably a 
Megophthalmidia. Besides two or three European species 
there are a fair number in New Zealand. 

1 have obtained the larvae of T. sylvatica on mouldy 
branches; they form a slight slimy web and for pupation 
a very slight dry meshwork cocoon. 

T. sylvatica (Curt.) {compressa Walk.) (fig. 213). A 
small sliming black species generally common in woods. 

Genus Ectrepesthoneura End. 

The differences in venation seem quite sufficient to 
separate this as a genus distinct from Tetragoneura, though 
the two are doubtless closely allied. The forking of the 
cubitus close to the base of the wing is of interest as 
supporting tlie conclusion that this group of genera are 
more or less related to the Sciarinae. There is one 
European species. 

E. hirta Winn, (aliena Walk.) (fig. 212). A small black 
insect occasionally found on windows. British Museum 
specimens are from Sussex, Middlesex, Herts., Hereford 
and Lancs. 

Genus Docosia Winn. 

The species of this genus are small black insects, in life 
much resembling species of Sciara. They also resemble 
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Tetragoneara in appearance and habits, but are sharply 
differentiated by the position of the lateral ocelli close to 
the eye-margins, as well as by the longer vein They 
might easily be confused with the genus Trichonta of the 
Mycetophilmae, which has a rather similar venation, but 
the microtrichia of the wings and tibiae are quite irregularly 
arranged, and on this account I have included Docosia in 
the Sciophilinae. There are no anepisternal bristles, 
another clear point of distinction from Trichonia. I 
believe the genus is not distantly related to Tetragoneara. 

The larvae differ from those of the other Sciophilinae 
in living inside fimgi, generally those in a more or less 
advanced state of decay. One species has the remarkable 
habit of living in birds’ nests, and this has not been found 
elsewhere. This tendency to saprophagism is another 
point of similarity with the Sciarinae, and may indicate 
that that subfanuly had its origin from the same stock 
as the Docosia and Tetragoneara group. The pupae are 
enclosed in a rather tough cocoon formed partly of silk 
and partly of the food matrix, within which it is situated. 

Four of the species described in Landrock’s recent 
revision have been found in Britain, and also one other 
which appears to be new to science. These differ as 
follows :— 

1. Sc setose and ending free; wings practically clear gilvipes Hal. 

Sc bare or almost so, and ending in i? . . . .2. 

2. Hind femora and tibiae all black; all the larger bristles of 

mesonotum and scutellum black . . . fnmosa sp. n. 

Hind femora and tibiae at least partly ochreous; thoracic bristles 
all pale yellowish ....... 3. 

3. Posterior coxae all yellow; wings quite clear moravica Landr. 

Posterior coxae blackened on at least the basal half; wings 

more or less darkened at the tip, at least in the female 

sciarina Mg., ficscipea v. Ros. 

D, gilvipes (Hal.) {sdarina Winn, nec Mg.). Quito 
distinct from the other species by venation. It seems to 
be fairly common throughout the country. I have reared 
specimens from Auricularia mesenterica, Hypholoma fasci- 
culare and Polyporus betuUnus. 

D. fumosa sp. n. 

Heady thorax and abdomen black, somewhat shining. Thoracic 
bristles mostly black, but some of the smaller ones pale. Abdominal 
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pubescence pale. Hypopygium, figs. 39-42. Coxae all oebreous, 
as are the four anterior femora and tibiae. Hind femora, tibiae 
and tarsi entirely deep black, the tibial spurs, however, pale yellow; 
tibiae shorter and stouter than usual. Wings (fig. 215) with a strong 
smoky tinge all over, deepest towards the costa on the posterior 
half of the wing; less pronounced in the male than m the female. 
Venation as in 1). scianna (valida), Halteies yellow. 

Type in the Hritish Museum from Hogley, Oxford 
(A. H. Hamm). 

I first recognised this as a new species from two females 
collected by the late Mr. F. Jenkinson at Crowborough, 
Sussex, 17 viii. 1907 and 21 iv. 1914. Subsequently 
Mr. A. H. Hamm sent me specimens of both sexes which 
he had reared from larvae found feeding in old decaying 
birds’ nests in the Oxford district. His notes are as 
follows .— 

“ Hogley Bog, Oxford, 3 in. 1923. An old thrush's nest, 
filled with old leaves and hawthorn seeds, most of which 
had been eaten by mice and probably stored by them; 
the whole was very wet and decaying. A few larvae 
were found, white, of a sbght leaden tint. Thirteen were 
bred, emerging from April 2nd to 17th. No parasites.— 
Old hedge-sparrow’s nest, the Parks, Oxford, 27 iii. 23. 
Two larvae were found, only one reached maturity and 
emerged 14 iv. 23.'’ 

Since Mr. Hamm made this interesting discovery I have 
myself reared the species from several thrushes’ and hedge- 
sparrows’ nests at Letchworth and Weston, Herts.; most 
of the specimens were obtained, like those reared by Mr. 
Hamm, from nests* which had been filled by mice. It 
seems likely that the species will be found to be common 
and widely distributed, although it has but rarely been seen 
on the wing. 

D, moraviea Landr. Apparently uncommon m Britain, 
but very likely overlooked owing to confusion with 
D. sciarina. There are sometimes, but not always, a 
few macrotrichia on Sc. 1 have seen males from Aviemore 
(Yerbury) and Logie (Jenkinson), also females with yellow 
coxae, probably belonging to this species, from Grange, 
N. Lancs.; Ffrith, N. Wales; and Shefford, Beds. (F.W.E.). 

D, fusoipes (v. Ros.) (psendovalida Landr.). The British 
Museum possesses three males of this species from the New 
Forest (Adams). According to Landrock it differs from 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.—PARTS III, IV. (PEB, ’25.) Q Q 
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D. sdarina (mlida) in the more erect bristles of the meso- 
notum, but I cannot detect any obvious difference in this 
respect, or in any feature other than the hypopygium. 

D* soiarina (Mg.) (basalis Walk., pubescens Walk., vahda 
Winn.). This species, in the restricted sense of Landrock, 
is fairly common in most districts. 

Genus Pnyxia Joh. 

A genus of somewhat uncertain relationships, which 
has usually, and perhaps correctly, been referred to the 
Sciarinae. I include it now in the Sciophihnae on account 
of the round eyes, which are destitute of a dorsal bridge, 
and the more or less oblique r-m, which are the main 
points of distinction between the two subfamilies. Per¬ 
haps, however, it would be more correct to regard the 
genus as a reduced Sciarine form. Apart from the eye- 
structure, the male sex is readily distinguished from other 
Sciophiline and Sciarine genera by the venation, Cu^ 
arising from the stem of M quite separately from Ci/j. 
A similar venation is found in the fossil genus Heterotrkha 
(which also has a living representative in South Africa), 
but this has hairy wings and normal Sciarine eyes. The 
wingless and haltere-less female of Pnyxia is not easily 
distinguished from other degenerate forms (compare genus 
Epidapus^ p. 543). 

P. scabiei (Hopkins) {subterranea Schmitz) (fig. 216). 
Originally described from North America, this was first 
recorded as British by Mr. H. J. Charbonnier from Somerset 
material; Mr. E. E. Speyer has since found it at Cheshunt 
and elsewhere, the larvae attacking potatoes and tomato 
seedlings, and also feeding in manure. As in America, 
two forms of the male (long-winged and short-winged) are 
found. Our specimens agree with Johannsen’s description, 
and also with Schmitz’s description and figures of his 
P, subterranea reared from ants’ nests; the distinctions 
between P, scabiei and P. suHerranea which Schmitz points 
out are probably due either to individual variation or to 
inaccuracy in Hopkins’ original description. 

Subfamily Mycetophilinae. 

Johannson in 1912 divided this subfamily into two 
sections, the first with the microtrichia of the wing-mem¬ 
brane irregularly arranged, the second with the microtrichia 
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disposed in a more or less linear manner. As has been 
shown above (p. 645), many of the genera of the first group 
are closely related to Sciophiline genera, and I therefore 
propose to restrict the subfamily Mycetophilinae to Johann- 
sen’s second group, which is evidently a natural assemblage, 
the members of which show a number of characters in 
common besides the one indicated by Johannsen, although 
these other characters are all to be found in one or more 
Sciophiline genera. The linear arrangement of the micro- 
trichia is not very well marked in Trichonia and Phronta, 
but in these as well as all the other genera the fine tibial 
setae are placed in regular rows, a character which will 
distinguish the Mycetophilinae from all Sciophilinae 
except Mycomyia and Neoempheria. We may then define 
the Mycetophilinae as follows :— 

Lateral ocelli always in contact with the eye-margins; median 
ocellus small and often absent. Seventh and eighth abdominal 
segments of male always small and retracted, visible only on dis¬ 
section. Wing-membrane 'without macrotrichia, except sometimes 
a few on the anal lobe; microtrichia arranged in fairly definite 
lines, as are also the fine setae of the tibiae. Sc reduced, never 
reaching costa. Larvae not spinning a web; usually feeding 
internally on the substance of fungi, or if feeding externally, then 
usually bearing some sort of case formed of excrement. 

The genera fall into two groups, which seem to me to 
be best distinguished by the absence or presence of anepis- 
ternal bristles. The two groups are equally w^ell separated 
in the larvae, the first (as already pointed out by Johann¬ 
sen) having no black ambulacral setae, wliile in the second 
these are always more or less conspicuous. 

Most of the species of this subfamily are particularly 
abundant in the late autumn, many breeding continuously 
throughout the winter whenever food is available, so that 
adults may be captured nearly all the year round, whereas 
the adults of the Sciophilinae and Ceroplatinae are on the 
wing chiefly during the summer months. 

Nearly all the known recent genera are well represented 
in Britain and are thus distinguished :— 

1. Anepistemai and pteropleural bristles absent; hind coxa with 
a fairly strong bristle at base; empodia absent or rudimentary; 
hind tibial comb usually indefinite or absent; tibial bristles 
short (Tribe Exechini) ...... 2. 
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Anepistemal bristles present; hind coxa usually without basal 
bristle; empodia and hind tibial comb nearly always 
distinct (Tnbe Mycelophilim) .6. 

2. Costa produced well beyond tip oi . Anatella Winn. 

Costa ending at i ?5 . . . . . . .3. 

3. Base of cubital fork beyond that of the media Exechia Winn. 

Base of cubital fork below or before that of the media . 4. 

4. An strong and distinct .... Rhymosia Winn. 

An short and weak or absent . . . . .5. 

5. The vein below Cu {Cti^ of TilJyard) very Jong and distinct, 

reaching nearly to the middle of the cubital fork 

Beachypeza Winn. 

This vein shorter and less distinct . . Allodia Winn, 

6. Pteropleural bristles absent ...... 7, 

Pteropleural bristles present; tibial bristles long and strong 10. 

7 Tibial bristles long and strong; Sc ending in E 

Dynatosoma Winn. 

Tibial bristles small, at most a little longer than the diameter 
of the tibia ........ 8. 

8. Second segment of palpi gieatly enlarged Cordyla Winn. 

Second segment of palpi not enlarged . . . .9. 

9. Base of cubital fork below or befoie that of the media; Sc 

rather long and normally ending in E . Triciionta W^inn. 
Base of cubital fork beyond that of the media; Sc ending 
free. Phronia Winn. 

10. Cubitus forked . . . . . . . .11. 

Cubitus simple ........ 14. 

11 . Cui slightly divergent fiom apically, but parallel with or 

slightly convergent towards pleurotergites and ptero- 

pleurites generally quite large (somewhat as in text-figs. 
2 and 3); costa ending at tip of E^ . Mycktophila Mg. 
Cui parallel with throughout, but slightly diveigent from 
pleurotergites and pteropleurites small (text-fig. 4); 
head usually fitting very closely into the front of the 
thorax ......... 12. 

12. Pronotal lobes distinctly separated from the propleura, and 

provided with distinct long bristles; base of cubital fork 
hardly if at all before r-m; costa distinctly produced beyond 

tip of .Rg. Epicypta Winn. 

Pronotal lobes only indistinctly separated from the propleura 
and without long bristles; base of cubital fork well before 
r-m .13. 

13. Costa produced beyond tip of E^; second abdominal segment 

without ventral bristles . . fPLATtrBOCYPTA End.]. 
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Fig, 1. 




Tkxt-fios. 1-4. 

ISide-vjcw of thorax of (1) Symnierus armulcilus, showing anepi- 
stcmal and postnotal hairs, and bristles on posterior division of 
pronotum; (2) AUodia lugem, showing pleurotergal hairs and two 
propleural bristles; {^) Trickonia venosa, showing anepistemal and 
pleurotergal bristles; (4) Delopsis aferrima, showing propleural, 
anepistemal and ptcTopleural bristlca, absence of strong pionotal 
bristles, small pleurotergites, etc. Lettering the same in each: apn 
and ppn, anterior and postoior divisions of pronotum; ppl^ 
propleura; sip, stemoplourite; aes^ ancpistemite; ptp^ ptero- 
pleurite; hp, hypopleurito; pit, pleurotergite; pn, postnotum; sc, 
scutellum. 

The dotted line in fig. 1 represents the position of the suture 
between the stemopleurite and the pteropleurite in CerUroctiemis, 
which is more normal in its pleural structure than Symmema or 
Dilomyia, 
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Costa ending at tip of ; second abdominal segment with a 
pair of ventral bristles . . . Delofsis Skuse, 

14. and Cu slightly divergent; pleurotergites and pteropleurites 
large; middle tibiae with ventral bristles Zygomyia Winn. 

J /3 and Cu parallel; p)eui*otergites and pteropleurites small; 
middle tibiae without ventral bristles; and E^ often 
rather closely approximated . . . , .15. 

15. Costa hardly produced beyond tip of E^ . Sceftonia Winn. 
Costa produced far beyond tip otE^ [Platyfeosthiogyne End.]. 

Genus Anatella Winn. 

The members of this genus are readily distinguished 
by the strongly produced costa. The venation most 
resembles that of Phronia, in which the costa is also some¬ 
what produced, but the absence of anepisternal bristles 
and of empodium, as well as the structure of the hypo- 
pygium, indicates that the genus is more nearly allied to 
Exechia or Allodia, The species are all of small size and 
more or less rare; the life-history is unknown. 

The seven species which have so far been found in 
Britain may be distinguished as follows :— 

1 . Prothoracic lobes and palpi more or less darkened . . 2. 

Prothoracic lobes and palpi yellow (the former slightly darkened 

in ciliata, otherwise strongly contrasting with the dark incso- 
notum) ......... 4. 

2 . Abdomen all dark; mesonotum more or less dusted with giey, 

outer spur of mid tibiae about half the length of the inner 

setigera Edw, 

First three abdominal segments yellowish apically . . 3. 

3. Mid'tibial spurs subequal in length . . viignigera Edw. 

Outer spur of mid tibiae about two-thirds the length of the 

inner ....... incisurata sp. n. 

4. Media and cubitus almost as dark as the radius; middle femora 

of male with a row of long cilia beneath ... 5 . 

Media and cubitus pale; middle femora of male not ciliate 
beneath ......... 6 . 

5. Male claspers with a group of small spines at the tip 

cilitUa Winn. 

Male claspers without spines but with very long hairs 

piligera sp. n. 

6 . Abdominal segments 1-3 largely yellowish at the sides 

flavomacukUa sp. n. 

mintUa 8taeg, 


Abdomen all dark 
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In all seven species the mesonotum is uniformly dark; 
the base of the cubital fork is only a short distance beyond 
that of the median, and the halteres are yellow. 

A. setigera Edw. (fig. 217). Apparently distinct by the 
black abdomen, grey-dusted mesonotum, and short outer 
spur of the mid tibiae. Lower clasper with a long bristle 
at the tip. Since describing the species from Brodick, 
Arran, I have taken specimens in Wyre Forest. 

A. unguigera Edw. As the spurs of the mid tibiae are 
nearly equal in length I suspect this may be Winnertz’s 
A. Jlavicauda, although the hypopygium does not agree 
very exactly with his description. The lower clasper has 
a strong tooth at the tip. Besides the type from Arran 
there is a male in the British Museum from the New Forest 
(Adams). 

A. incisurata sp. n. (Verrall MS.) (figs. 43-45). Very 
similar to the last, but the abdomen generally more exten¬ 
sively yellow on the sides of the first few segments, towards 
the apical margins, and the outer spur of the middle tibiae 
shorter, not more than two-thirds as long as the inner. 
Hypopygium resembling the last two, but the inner 
appendage of the upper clasper strongly forked; other 
differences in detail as shown in the figures; the lower 
clasper has neither a long bristle nor a stout tooth at the tip. 

Type in the British Museum from Hitchin, Herts,, ix. 
1915 (F.W.E .); others from Crowborough, Sussex (Jenkin- 
son) and Stockenchurch, Oxford (Verrall); others in the 
Cambridge Museum. 

Although this may possibly be Winnertz’s A. jlavicaridu 
it seems best to treat it as new, since the agreement with 
the description is not very close, particularly in regard to 
the rather short outer spur of the middle tibiae. 

A. clliata Winn, (figs. 46, 47). In my experience this 
and not the last is the species most frequently met with, 
though it cannot be called common. Of the two species 
which have the middle femora of the male strongly ciliate 
beneath, I use the name ciliata for the one which appears 
to agree best with Winnertz’s description in regard to 
the hypopygium. In this the male claspers are as shown 
in figs. 46. The prothoracic lobes and palpi are yellowish, 
not dark as in the last three species nor yet quite so con¬ 
spicuously pale as in the following three. The British 
Museum possesses examples from numerous localities in 
England and Wales. 
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A, piligera sp. n. (figs. 48-60). Closely resembles 
A, dliata and like it with ciliate mid femora in the male, 
but the prothoracic lobes more distinctly yellow and the 
male hypopygium quite different, the upper claspers clothed 
with very long bristles. 

Type in the British Museum from Llangammarch 
Wells, Brecknock, 12 viii. 1913 {Yerbnri/); a second mile 
from Burnham Beeches, Bucks., 15 iv. 1913 (F,W,E.). 

A. flavomacuiata sp. n. (figs. 51-53). A very small 
species, somewhat smaller than any of the preceding. 
Prothorax and palpi conspicuously yellow. Mcvsonotum 
all dark, without greyish reflections. Abdomen with a 
yellowish patch extending along the sides of the first 
three segments. Spurs of mid tibiae subequal. Venation 
as in the other British species. Hypopygium as figured. 

Type in the British Museum from Sheviock, Cornwall, 
10 ix. 1912 (Ycrbury ); there is also a male in the Cambridge 
Museum from the New Forest (Sharp), and another in 
Mr. Collin’s collection, also from the New Forest, this last 
being the specimen on which Verrall based his record of 
A. gibba, 

A. minuta Staeg. (figs. 54-56). This much resembles 
the last, except that the abdomen is entirely dark, and 
the hypopygium is quite different, the strongly produced 
corners of the ninth tergite and the square-ended anal 
cerci being very characteristic. The figures are taken 
from a male in the British Museum from Wyre Forest, 
14 ix. 1922 (F.W.E,)\ others are from Hay, Glamorgan 
(Yerbury) and Cambridge (Jmkinson), 


Genus Exechia Winn. 

This genus is fairly well defined by the position of the 
base of the cubital fork distinctly, often much beyond 
that of the median, but apart from this there is no im¬ 
portant difference between it and Rhymosia or Allodia, 
Some writers have confused the genus with Phronia, to 
which, however, it is not at all closely related, as shown 
by the presence of a strong basal bristle on the hind coxa 
and the absence of anepisternal bristles and empodium, 
as well as by the structure and habits of the larvae. There 
are rather numerous species in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

The larvae live in various ground-fungi^ especially the 
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smaller species, and most frequently in the stalk. They 
spin a slight silky cocoon before pupation, generally just 
underground. 

We have about 36 British species which fall very readily 
into two groups, though many of the species in these 
groups are only distinguishable by characters of the hypo- 
pygium or ovipositor; in this genus the females as well 
as the males nearly always show good genitalic distinc¬ 
tions, but the characters can only be appreciated by 
reference to figures, and I have therefore not referred to 
them in the key below. As in other genera of this group 
the number of propleural bristles seems to be very im¬ 
portant for classification, and some other chaetotactic 
characters are also useful. 

1. Rs almost or quite straight; fork of Cu short, Twg quite 

straight; r-w very long, more than twice as long as the 
stem of the median fork; Sc ending free; pale markings 
of abdomen when present nearly always situated towards 
the bases of the segments; two or three propleural bristles, 
placed side by side; ninth abdominal stemite of male 
small (Group 1) ....... 2. 

Rs usually distinctly curved downwards at the tip; fork of 
Cu often rather long, Cu^ more or less curved; r~m not 
more than twice as long as the stem of the median fork; 
Sc more or less distinctly ending in R; hind margins of 
abdominal tc^rgite^ pale; one long propleural bristle, with 
sometimes a second shorter one above or below it; ninth 
abdominal stemite of male often quite large, occupying the 
underside of the hypopygium (Group Tf) . . . 17. 

2. Two propleural bristles ...... 3. 

Three or four propleural bristles; rather large species with 

yellow shoulders .... . . 16. 

3. Hind tibiae on the inner side with 12-15 fine bristles; a similar 

number in the outer row; thorax rather light ochreous; 
posterior margins of abdominal tergites pale, as well as the 
bases of the segments .... pallida Stan. 
Hind tibiae on the inner side wdth 4-8 fine bristles near the 
tip; thorax mainly dark; posterior margins of most abdo¬ 
minal tergites dark ...... 4, 

4. Hind femora with a dark mark at the base beneath, sometimes 

faint ..5. 

Hind femora without any trace of a daik mark at the base 
beneath.11, 
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5. Mesonotum all blackish-grey; abdomen of (J mostly or all 

black ......... 6. 

Mesonotum distinctly yellowish on the shoulders; abdomen 
of conspicuously yellow at the base of segment 3 or 3 
and 4 ......... 8. 

6. Abdomen of $ practically all black like that of the (J 

spintgera Winn.; frigid^ Hoi mgr. 
Abdomen of $ with large yellow lateral spots . . 7. 

7. Abdomen of ^ all black ..... fusca Mg. 

Abdomen of ^ with a small yellow lateral spot on segment 2 

con finis Winn. 

8. Abdominal tergites 1 and 2 pale posteriorly; 4 all dark in 

dorsalis Staeg. 

Abdominal tergites 1 and 2 with the posterior edge dark 9. 

9. The yellow marks on the abdomen not united dorsally 

luiidstrocmi Landr. 

The fourth abdominal tergite with a complete 3rellow band 
(c? ?).^ . 10. 

10. Hind tibiae with 10-12 bristles in the outer row btcincla Staeg. 
Hind tibiae with about 7 bristles in the outer row dizona Kdw. 

11. Hind tibiae with about 12 bristles in the dorsal row; J 

pygium very large; abdominal tergites 2-5 broadly yellow 
at base (cJ ?) . . . . . . fesliva Wiim. 

Hind tibiae with 4-8 bristles in the dorsal row; J hypopygium 
small; c? abdomen mainly black . . . .12. 

12. Mesonotum considerably shining, all blackish Ivcidnla Zett. 

Mesonotum quite dull . . . . . ,1.3. 

13. Scape of antennae black; abdomen all black in both sexes 

nigra sp, n. 

Scape of antennae more or less yellowish; abdomen of female 
with yellow markings . . . . . .14. 

14. Abdominal tergites 3 ((^) or 3 and 4 (?) with complete yellow 

bands ....... erigua Lundst. 

Abdomen all bleu^k (cj) or with lateral yellow spots which are 
not united dorsally (?) ...... 15. 

15. Hind tibiae with 6-8 bristles in the dorsal row 

separata Lundst. 

Hind tibiae with 4-5 bristles in the dorsal row 

nana Staeg.; parva Lundst. 

16. Hind femora with a conspicuous dark mark at the base beneath 

contaminala Winn.; pseudocincta Strobl. 
Hind femora without dark mark at base beneath 

nigroscutelkUa Landr. 

17. Two propleural bristles (one smaller than the other) . 17. 
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OnJy one propleural bristle; mesonotum with discal bristles 24. 

18. Rs straight; cubital fork narrow, its branches parallel; Cu^ 

not reaching margin; mesonotum without discal bristles 

parallela sp. n. 

R$ more or less curved down at tip; branches of cubital fork 
divergent; Cu^ reaching the margin .... 19. 

19. Mesonotum greyish, with three black stripes, and without 

discal bristles; wings smoky with a small nearly clear patch 
in the middle below' base of Ra 

trivittata Staeg.; insignnta Edw. 
Mesonotum otherwise coloured; discal bristles present; wings 
otherwise ........ 20. 

20. Mesonotum all dark; r-w little if any longer than the stem 

of the median fork; abdomen very slender, yellow markings 
conspicuous ...... leptiira Mg. 

Mesonotum distinctly yellow on the shoulders; r*w about 
twice as long as the stem of the median fork . . 21. 

21. A slight cloud on the wing Mow Cu^i first front tarsal seg¬ 

ment hardly longer than the tibia . unguiculaia Lundst. 
No cloud below* Ci/j . ..22. 

22. First front tarsal segment fully one-third longer than the tibia 

suhuhia Winn.; fimhriata Lundst. 
First front tarsal s<»gmont bart»ly one-fourth longer than the 
tibia ......... 23. 

23. Segments of male flagellum about twice as long as broad 

indecisa Walk. 

Segments of male flagellum hardly longer than broad 

ligukUa Lundst.; hammi sp. n. 

24. Ra scarcely curved, cubital fork rather short, the distance of 

its base from that of the median fork equal to ncaily three 
times the length of the stem of the median fork; abdomen 
largely yellow ..... rrucigera Lundst. 
Rs strongly curved; cubital fork longer . . . 25. 

25. Mesonotum uniformly dark grey . . . 'pollircUa sp. n. 

Mesonotum more or less distinctly yellow on the shoulders 26. 

26. Mesonotum with three separate brown stripes; a faint dark 

cloud below C’Kg . . irUerseefa Mg,; magnicatida hundat, 

Mesonotum not striiied or with the stripes fused; no cloud 
below (7?/a clypeata Lundst.; piilchella Winn.; jenkinsoni sp. n. 


Group I. 

B. pallida (Stan.). I know of only a single British 
example of this species, taken by Mr. A. H. Hamm at 
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Oxford and presented by him to the British Museum. 
It is quite distinct from all the other British species by 
the chaetotaxy of the hind tibiae. Mr. Hamm noted 
that the middle legs were curved over the body in repose, 
as is frequently the case in species of this and allied genera. 

E. spinigera Winn, {spin'tdigera Lundst.). Lundstrom’s 
name for this species was proposed in the belief that his 
previous identification of Winnertz’s species was incorrect, 
but Dziedzicki’s figures based on Winnertz’s specimens 
appear to represent the same species, and I therefore 
restore the older name. The species is common in Britain, 
but I have only bred it on one occasion, when I found the 
larvae in Hygrophorus chhrophanus in company with those 
of E. fusca, 

E. frigida (Holmgr.). This is the northern represen¬ 
tative of E, spinigera, being common in many arctic 
countries, but also extending far southwards in North 
America. I now introduce it as British on the basis of a 
male from Gorge of Avon, 16 ix. 1905 (J. J. F.-A^ King). 
It seems distinguishable from E. spinigera only by a slight 
difference in the hypopygium. 

E. fusea (Mg.) (guttwenlris Mg.; fungorum auct. nec 
Deg.). The commonest species of the genus everywhere 
with us. I have reared it from a variety of fungi, chiefly 
small agaricine species: Boletus versicolor; Amanita 
fnappa; Tricholoma nudum; T. terreum; Hebelomu 
crustidiniformis; Marasmim erythropus; Clytocybe in- 
fundibuhformis; Collylna radtmta; C. bidyricum ; Inocybe 
incamata; Hygrophorus chhrophanus The larvae are 
generally found in quite small numbers, and more often 
in the stem of the fungus than in the cap. 

E. eonfinis Winn. Since this w'as recorded from York¬ 
shire by Mr. C. A. Cheetham I have taken it in Wyre 
Forest. 

E. dorsalis (Staeg.). A widely distributed and rather 
common species. I have reared it from several species of 
Boletus and also from Cortinarius hinnuleus and Laccaria 
laccata. 

E. bicincta (Staeg.) {interrupta Zett.; serpentina Lundst.). 
Apparently a rare species with us. The only British 

* For the identification of those fungi, as well as of nearly all 
others referred to in this paxier, 1 am indebted to my colleague Mr. 
J. Ramsbottom. 
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localities known to me are Oxford {Hamm) ; Wyre Forest 
{F.W,E.)\ and Longworth {Jenk%nson), 

E. dizona Edw. (1925) (bicincta Lundst. nec Staeg.). This 
is also decidedly rare, as apart from the two specimens 
mentioned in my previous paper I have only seen one, 
a female from Monks Wood, Hunts. {F,W,E.), 

E. lundstroemi Landr. (1923) {interrupta Lundst. nec 
Zett.). There is a male of this species in Mr. Collin’s 
collection. 

E. nigra sp. n. 

A rather small species; length of body, 3-4 mm.; wing, 
3-3-5 mm. 

Head dull blackish, palpi dark brown. Antennae black, except 
for the bare basal half of the first flagellar segment, which is 
yellowish; flagellar segments slightly longer than broad. Thorax 
entirely dull blackish, with slight grey reflection on the shoulders. 
Abdomen all black in both sexes, including the genitalia. Hypo- 
pygium (fig. 63) much as in E, natia, but the intermediate clasper 
relatively shorter and the inner clasjiers rather longer and broader, 
in the dry specimen appeal mg as a conspicuous hyaline membranous 
piece in side view. 8i*venth abdominal tergite in female large and 
prominent, almost hiding the remainder of the ovipositor (fig. 63a). 
Legs yellow; hind femora without dark mark at the base beneath; 
tarsi darkened. Hind tibiae mth 3-4 bristles in the dorsal row, 
and about 4-6 small oties on the inner side near the tip. Wings 
clear; venation os in E, fusca ; halteres yellowish. 

Type o in the British Museum from Loch Alsh, 23 viii. 
1909 (J. J, F.-X, Kiny) \ other specimens from Dingwall 
(King); Sannox and Oatacol, Arran (F.Tf.i?.); Whern- 
side and Austwick, Yorks. (Cheetham); Pateley, Yorks. 
{F,W,E,). 

E, lucidula (Zett.). Differs from all the other British 
species in the distinctly shining thorax. It seems to be 
local and uncommon, the only known British specimens 
being those previously recorded from Felden and New¬ 
market. 

E. nana (Staeg.) (lateralis Lundst. nco Mg.). Fairly 
common and widely distributed. The female differs from 
that of E, fusca in the stouter abdomen and the more 
transverse yellow spots, as well as in the structure of the 
ovipositor. 
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E, parva Lundst. This also seems to be rather com¬ 
mon and widely spread. The male hypopygium varies 
somewhat in structure, some specimens (perhaps repre¬ 
senting a distinct variety) having the upper claspers much 
more elongate than others; the ventral bristle-bearing 
projections are also much longer in some specimens than 
is indicated in Lundstrdm’s figures. 

E. exigua Lundst. I have captured a fair number of 
specimens of this species in the neighbourhood of Hitchin, 
Baldock and Letch worth, Herts., and at Shefford, Beds. 

E. separata Lundst. A small species similar to the 
last three, but apparently distinguishable by the more 
numerous hind tibial bristles. It is fairly common. I 
have reared it from Boletus bovinus, B. jlavidus and Gom- 
phidius viscidus. 

E. festiva Winn. A rather large species, well distin¬ 
guished from others in this group by the very extensively 
yellow abdomen of the male. It is widely distributed 
and common in some districts, but no fresh localities have 
been recorded. 

E, eontaminata Winn. A large and not uncommon 
species. I have reared it from larvae found in a large 
imdetermined agaric at Stanmore, Herts. Additional 
records are Burnham Beeches, Sherwood Forest, and 
Arran. 

E. pseudocincta Strobl. Apparently less common than 
the last, which it closely resembles. No fresh records 
available. 

E* nigroseutellata Landr. This seems to differ con¬ 
stantly from the last two in the presence of the black spot 
beneath the base of the hind femora. A fresh record is 
Leatherhead, Surrey (E, Coddinglon), 

Group II. 

E. parallela sp. n. 

A small species, length of body or wing, 3 mm. 

Head blackish, face dark brown; palpi yellow. Antennae with 
the scape yellowish, flagellum dark, segments about half as long 
again as broad. Thorax with dark brown ground-colour; meso- 
notum with three confluent blackish stripes; shoulders rather 
conspicuously greyish. Mesonotum without discal bristles. Pro¬ 
thorax ochreous; two propleural bristles, placed one above the 
other, the upper one more than half as long as the lower. Abdomen 
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dark brown, the posterior margins of the segments ochreous, more 
broadly so at the sides. Ovipositor, fig. 64. Legs yellowish, 
tibiae and tarsi darkened; first segment of front tarsi very little 
longer than the tibia. Wings clear. 8c ending rather indistinctly 
in Rs quite straight; r»m equal in length to the stem of the 
median fork, the branches of which are fairly evenly divergent; 
cubital fork short, its base far beyond that of the median fork, 
its branches practically parallel; upper branch rather faint, reach¬ 
ing margin, though indistinctly; lower branch stronger but not 
reaching margin. An fairly distinct, but ending before base of 
median fork. Halteres yellow. 


Typo 9 in the British Museum from Newmarket, Cambs., 
23 ix. 1888 (G. H. Verrall), Although only known from 
one female this species appears so distinct by the com¬ 
bination of characters indicated in the key, that the male 
should be recognised easily when it is discovered; it 
cannot be any one of those hitherto described from Europe. 
The absence of discal bristles on the raesonotum and the 
structure of the ovipositor suggest a relationship with 
E. trivitfata. 

E. trivittata (Staeg.). Although I have not succeeded 
in rearing this common species, I once found a small 
swarm of males hovering over old horse-dung in a field, 
and this may possibly be their breeding-place. The wing- 
marking is rather distinct when fresh, but not very obvious 
m dry specimens. 

E. trisigiiata Edw. I cannot discover any external 
difference between this and the last, unless the second 
propleural bristle is more strongly developed. The hypo- 
pygial difference is of course easily seen even in dry speci¬ 
mens. The sj>ecies is widely distributed, but perhaps 
more frequent in the north, where it may partially replace 
E. tnmttcUa. 

E. leptura (Mg.) (membranacea Lundst.). A specimen 
of this species from the New Forest which I sent to Lund- 
strom in 1912 was returned as E. leptura, but his later 
description of E. membranacea evidently applies to the 
same insect. I see no reason why Meigen’s name should 
not be used, especially as Winnertz also identified the 
same species as E. leptura, as shown by the figures in 
Dziedzicki’s Atlas. The species is rather a distinct one, 
but far from common. 1 have taken it at Burnham 
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Beeches, Bucks., Tilberthwaite, N. Lancs., and Sannox, 
Arran. 

E. unguieulata Lundst. The dark cloud on the wing 
is quite distinct in fresh specimens, but soon fades, and 
in old examples is not very noticeable. The wing tip is 
also faintly darkened, but apart from this the species is 
very much like several other members of the grouy). A 
local species; additional records are Tuckenhay, S. Devon 
and Wyre Forest {F.W,E,) ; Leigh Woods, Bristol {Audcent), 

£. subulata Winn. One of the largest species of the 
genus, and fairly common in most districts. Some fresh 
records are : Oxhey and Knebworth, Herts.; Strelley and 
Sherwood, Notts. (F.W,E,), 

E. fimbriata Lundst. A rare species, the only record 
additional to the four Scottish localities mentioned in my 
previous paper being Pateley Bridge, Yorks. (F,W.E.), 

E. indecisa Walk, (tenmcornis v. d. Wulp). I have 
now traced Walker’s type of E, indecisa^ hence this change 
of name. The species seems to be rather common. I 
have reared it from Boletus bovimis and B. flavtdus, the 
larvae in both cases being in association with those of 
E. separata Lundst. 

E. ligulata Lundst. 1 have seen only the three British 
male examples of this species recorded by me in 1915 
from Cornwall, Hants, and Sussex, but there is a female 
in the British Museum from the New Forest, which I 
believe to belong to this species; I give a figure of its 
ovipositor (fig. 66) for comparison with that of the following 
new species. 

E. hammi sp. n. (wing, fig. 218). Closely allied to 
E, ligulata, differing only in the somewhat shorter abdomen 
and the details of structure of the hypopygium (figs. 57- 
59) and ovipositor (fig. 65). 

Type (J in the British Museum from Oxford, 19 x. 1916 
(A. H, Harnm); also other specimens taken by the same 
collector in the Oxford Museum on various dates. Sheflord, 
Beds., 1 c? (F.W.E.), 

E. crucigera Lundst. The almost straight vein Rs might 
occasion doubt as to whether this species should be in- 
elilded in the first or the second group of the genus, but 
the presence of large ap%cal lateral yellow triangles on the 
fiarst four abdominal tergites seem to place it definitely in 
the second. It is a very distinct species both by venation 
and hypopygium. I have taken a few specimens on 
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windows at Hitchin, Herts.; these and the Cambridge¬ 
shire and Suffolk examples previously recorded are the only 
British specimens known to me, 

£. polilcata sp. n. 

A rather small, dark species. 

Head blackish; palpi and scape of antennae ochreous, the flagel¬ 
lum black, segments almost twice as long as broad, slightly shorter 
in the female than in the male. Thorax almost uniformly dull 
blackish-grey, even th(‘ prothorax dark in colour; only a minute 
ochreous dot on the shoulders. Discal bristles of mesonotum 
short but distinct. One propleural bristle. Abdomen blackish, 
with rather ill-defined ochreous apical lateral triangles on each 
of tergites 2-i (J) oi 2 5 (i^). Hypopygium, figs. 60, 61; ovi- 
jxisitor, fig. 67. ochreous, tibiae and tarsi darkened, first 

front torsal segment about one-third longer than the tibia. Wings 
slightly and unifoiiuly smoky. Sr ending distinctly in H: Rs 
rather strongly curv^ed, r-m not mu<*h over t\^^ce as long as the 
basal section of Rs, and not much longer than the stem of the 
median fork; distance of base of cubital from base of median 
fork equal to barely twnce the length of the stem of the latter; 
An strong, reaching base of cubital fork. Halteres ochreous. 

Type and 2 9 British Museum from Hitchin, 

Herts., 25-28 ix. 1915, on window {F.W.E.): also Hitchin, 
ix. 1910. 1 and Baldf^ck, ix. 1917, 1 9 {F.W,E.): (3xford, 
28 X. 1920, 1 ^ (A, H. Hamm), Logie, Elgin, 7 ix. 1910 
(Jenkimon ; Cambridge Museum). From E, kptura Mg., 
the only other British species of the second group with a 
uniformly dark mesonotum, the new species differs in 
the much longer anal vein. The hypopygium is also very 
distinct. 

E. interseeta Mg. {gracilicornis Landr.). Meigen’s 
original type being apparently lost, it will be well to 
follow Winnertz’s and Dziedzicki's interpretation of 
E, interseeta, which is the same as E, graalicorms Landr. 
Under the name M, interseeta in the Winthem collection 
in the Vienna Museum there are specimens of this species 
and also of E. rmgnicauda. Additional records for this 
species are Oxhey, Herts., and Sherwood Forest 

E. magnicauda Lundst. I have still only seen the one 
British example of this species recorded from Oxfordshire 
in my previous paper. 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS III, TV. (PEB, ’25.) RR 
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E. clypeata Lundst. The only fresh record for this 
species, previously recorded from Scotland, is Llangam- 
march Wells, Brecknock {Yerbury), 

E. pulehella Winn. Apparently a rare species, but odd 
specimens have been taken in widely separated localities. 
Ovipositor, fig. 69. The following are new records: 
Logie, Elgin {Jenhnson); Burnham Beeches, Bucks.: 
Baldock, Herts.; Sheflord, Beds.; Wyre Forest (F.W.E,), 

E. jenkinsoni sp. n. Closely allied to E, pulchelUi, 
differing mainly if not solely in details of structure of 
the hypopygium (figs. 62, 62a, 626), the upper clasper being 
much more slender, and the lower one with the margin 
entire, without sub-basal projection. Ovipositor (fig. 68) 
much as in £. pulehella. 

Type cJ in the Cambridge Museum from Logie, Elgin, 
19 viii. 1903 (F. Je^ikimon); also 1 cJ 1 9 in tlie British 
Museum from Wyre Forest, 14 ix. 22 (F,W.E.), 

Genus Rhymosia AVinn.* 

This genus is very closely allied to Allodia and Exechiay 
differing from the former chiefly in the longer and stronger 
anal vein, and from the latter in the position of the base 
of the cubital fork well before that of the base of the 
median fork. 

The larvae, like those of Exechia, seem often to prefer 
the stalk of the fungus to the cap, but are more gregarious, 
and at least in the larger species the cocoon has a different 
texture, being much stronger and more gummy. 

The sixteen British species now known may be distin¬ 
guished as follows :— 

1. Abdominal tergites with the apical margins pale; Sr alwa 3 rs 

ending distinctly in 7^ . . . . . . 2. 

Pale markings of abdomen situated mainly or entirely towards 
bases of tergites.7. 

2. Scutellumwith four strong bristles; propleurae with 3-4 strong 

bristles.3. 

Scutellum with only two strong bristles ... 6. 

3. Discal bristles of mesonotum very stout and blunt 

crisiata Staeg. 

Discal bristles small and thin or even absent . . 4 . 

* Winnertz wrote Eymoaia, but I have followed VerraH’s emen¬ 
dation. 
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4. Shoulders not conspicuously grey; discal bristles distinct 

macrdosa Mg. 

Shoulders conspicuously grey; discal bristles very minute 

domestica Mg. 

5. Shoulders grey; discal bristles absent; hind tibiae with only 

3-4 fine bristles in a row on the inner side near the tip 

macrura Winn, 

Shoulders not conspicuously grey; discal bristles small but 
distinct; hind tibiae on the inner side with a subapical 
patch of about a dozen fine bristles .... 6. 

C. Mesonotum with three distinctly separate stripes; only one 
strong propleural bristle (sometimes one or two weat ones 
in addition) ...... fenestralts Mg. 

Mesonotum not distinctly striped; two strong propleural 
bristles ....... tamami Dz. 

7. Three strong propleural bristles; hind tibiae with 12-15 bristles 

in the dorsal row; Sc ending mi?; discal bristles of meso¬ 
notum absent. ...... fo^^ea Dz. 

One or two strong propleural bristles; hind tibiae with 4-6 
bristles in the dorsal row'; Sc very short and ending free 8. 

8. A distinct brow'n cloud on the wing below' hind femora 

with a broad brown ring near the base; mesonotum without 


discal bristles ..... placida Winn. 

No cloud below hind femora all yellowish . . 9. 

9. Two strong propleural bristles; discal bristles of mesonotum 
vt^ry small; front tarsi of male simple . . vtrens Dz. 

One strong piopleural bristle, with sometimes a st^cond weaker 
one ......... 10. 

10. Front tai'M of male simple . . . . . .11. 


Fmnt tarsi of male with s(*gnients 3 and 4 spinose beneath 13. 

11. Pale markings of abdomen large but not sharply defined; 

r-m not much longer than tho stem of the median fork 

ronnexa Winn. 

Pale markings of abdomen sharply defined; r-m nearly twice 
as long as tho stem of the median fork . . .12. 

12. Yellow abdominal bands usually complete dorsally, but not 

reaching the posterior lateral corners of the tergites 

fasciaia Mg. 

Yellow abdominal bands incomplete dorsally, but reaching the 
posterior lateral comers of the tergites . britieni sp. n. 

13. Base of cubital fork well before the base of r-w, which is not 

much longer than the stem of the median fork; abdomen 
extensively yellow; hind tibiae with a large patch of fine 
bristles on the inner side near the tip . eignatipes v. d. W. 
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Base of cubital fork little if any before the base of r-m, which 
is almost or quite twice as long as the stem of the median 
fork; hind tibiae with a row of 3-6 fine bristles on the inner 
side near the tip.14. 

14. Abdomen with distinct yellow bands, which extend narrowly 

on to the posterior margins of tergites 1-4 gracihpea Dz. 

Abdominal markings less conspicuous; posterior margins of all 
tergites dark ........ 16 

15. Lateral margins of tergites 2 and 3 entirely yellowish 

bifida sp. n. 

Lateral margins of tergites 2 and 3 dark except at base 

spinipes Winn. 

R. cristata (Staeg.). This species is very well char¬ 
acterised by the remarkably thick though short discal 
bristles on the mesonotum. Though not common it is 
widely distributed. 

R. maculosa (Mg.). I have seen only two British 
specimens of this fairly distinct species, a male from 
Cambridge (Jenkinson), and another from Grange-over- 
Sands (A, E. Wright). 

R. domestiea (Mg.). Another species which is quite 
easily identified by the chaetotaxy, though it might per¬ 
haps be confused with Allodia crassicornis. It seems to 
be fairly common everywhere. I have found the larvae 
on two occasions in Trichohma nudttm, and also in Chjiocybe 
infundibuUformis and Marasmius orcades. 

R, maerura Winn. Though superficially similar to the 
last, this is always easily distinguished by having only 
two scutellar bristles. It is widely distributed and not 
uncommon, though rarer than R. domestiea. 

R. fenestralis (Mg). Fairly easily recognised by the 
stripes of the mesonotum, which are nearly always dis¬ 
tinct, all other British species having them fused, or the 
mesonotum unicolorous. It is rather common every¬ 
where. I have reared specimens from a small Boletus ; 
from Cortinarius fulgens, Pholiota aurea^ Pleurotus ostrealus 
(on a fallen log), Entoloma jubatum^ and Clytocybe infundi¬ 
buUformis. In the last instance the larvae w^ere in company 
with those of R. domestiea. 

R. tamanii Dz. A rare species of which I have only 
seen two British examples, the one previously recorded 
from Logie, and another (now in the British Museum) 
from Netny Bridge {C. 6. Lamb). 
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R. fovea Dz. This very distinct species has only been 
found by the late Mr. F. Jenkinson at Lpgie, Elgin. A 
second male collected by him is now in the British Museum. 

R, placida Winn. Another very distinct species of which 
the only known British example is the male previously 
recorded from Mr. Collin’s collection. 

R. Virens Dz. A rather small species of slender build, 
which though not common is widely distributed. The 
female has the ovipositor unusually long. 

R, connexa Winn. A rather large species with some 
superficial resemblance to R. fenestralis. Some fresh 
records are: Hitchin, Herts. {F.W.E.)\ Oxford (A. H. 
Hamm). 

R. fasciata i}li!g.) (discoidea Dz.). This is everywhere the 
commonest species of the genus, especially in winter ; it 
is also rather easily distinguished from most of the others 
by the conspicuous yellow abdominal bands. It is re¬ 
markably variable in size. Considering its abundance it 
is rather surprising that the larvae have not been more 
frequently met with. Meigen indeed states that he had 
found them abundantly, but as he mentions a brown head 
it seems most probable that he had confused this species 
wdth Myceiophila fuvgorum. I have only reared two 
specimens, one from Tricholoma avreorubens and one from 
Clavaria inaequalis ; the cocoon of the latter was slight and 
silky, not gummy as in the other species of the genus. 

R. britten! sp. n. A small species much resembling 
R. fasciata, but with darker mesonotum. and somewhat 
different abdominal markings; the yellow bands are 
narrowly interrupted in the mid-dorsal line, but are en¬ 
larged laterally to reach the posterior comers of the tergites. 
Chaetotaxy as in R. fasciata. Hypopygium of the same 
type as in R. fasciata, but differing conspicuously by the 
very small upper claspers w^hich are of an entirely different 
shape (figs. 70, 71). 

Type in the British Museum from Oxford, 30 ix. 1915 
(//. BriUen). 

R* signatipes v. d. W. In this and the remaining three 
species the third and fourth segments of the front tarsi 
are finely spinose beneath, the exact form and arrange¬ 
ment of the spines varying with the species; the fourth 
segment in dry specimens is nearly always bent upon 
the third so that the spines interlock, and it seems evident 
that the structure is used for holding the front \eg^ of 
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the female daring copulation, though this has not actually 
been observed. So far as I have noticed the front tarsi 
of these species are normally held straight in life, as is 
always the case even in dry specimens with the non-spiny 
species E. signatipes is readily distinguished from JR. 
gradlipes by the much more extensively yellow abdomen, 
especially of the female. Originally recorded as British 
from one male from the New Forest, I have since seen a 
number of specimens from thence, and have also taken 
it at Hitchin and Knebworth, Herts., and in Wyre Forest. 

R. gracilipes Dz. A rather large species, quite distinct 
from the last alike by the genital structure of both sexes 
and the chaetotaxy of the hind tibiae. Additional records 
are Baldock and Royston, Herts.; Babraham, Cambs. 
(F.W.E,); New Forest (Adams). 1 have reared it from 
Russula sp. and from Amanita sp. 

R. spinipes Winn. This is much smaller than the last 
two, and with less yellow on the abdomen. It is appar¬ 
ently rare, as no fresh material has been obtained. 

R. bifida sp. n. (wing, fig. 219). A small species, closely 
resembling R. spinipes^ and with exactly the same arma¬ 
ture of the front tarsi, but the pale markings of the abdo¬ 
men more extensive, the whole of the lateral margins of 
tergites 2 and 3 ochreous; hypopygium also quite different 
(figs. 72, 73), the upper claspers being forked. Ovipositor 
(fig. 74) constructed almost as in R, spinipes. 

Type in the British Museum, taken on window at 
Hitchin, Herts., 25-28 ix. 1915 (F.W.E.). Other speci¬ 
mens from Letch worth and Baldock, Herts.; Holker Moss, N, 
Lancs.; Wyre Forest (F.1F.£^.); Oxford (//amm); Lelant, 
Cornwall (Yerbury; previously identified as JR. spinipes). 

Genus Allodia Winn. 

No very sharp division can be drawn between this 
genus and Rhymosia or Brachypeza, but it will be useful 
to maintain it for those species in which the anal vein is 
either absent or quite short and faint, and the vein immedi¬ 
ately below Cu 2 is not unusually long. In this sense it 
will include Brachycampta, as proposed by Johannsen. 
The Australian Synplasta ♦ and the New Zealand Brevicornu 
I would also regard as synonymous. 

♦ The vein in Synplasta which Johannsen takes to be An seems 
to be rather Tillyard’s “ Cu^ ; if it is not m this genus would be 
synonymous with Rhymosia, 
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The larvae of the few species which I have reared are 
similar in structure and habits to those of Exechia, 

We have at least 27 species of Allodia in Britain, but 
many of them are so extremely similar that I have been 
unable to find any satisfactory characters for separating 
them except in the male hypopygium. The difficulty of 
determination is increased by the great variabihty in colour 
exhibited by many of the species. Several species have a 
light form in which the base of the antennae and the 
shoulders are yellow, the first four abdomioal segments 
of the male mainly yellow, and the femora entirely yellow; 
and a dark form in which the antennae, thorax, and 
abdomen are almost entirely black, and the femora with a 
black mark at the base beneath and at the tip; the dark 
specimens are often those bred in winter. In the key 
below I have arranged the species in groups, chiefly on 
characters of chaetotaxy, which does not seem to be 
subject to much variation, though occasional excep¬ 
tions may be found to the usual number of propleural 
bristles. 

1. Posterior coxae with small black spots at the tip on the outer 

side; four stronc; scutellar bristles; mesonotum without 
discal bristles; claws toothed . . , crassicomis Stan. 

Posterior coxae without black spots at the tip; if four scutellar 
bristles are pn'sont, the outer jiair is shoi-ter than the inner 2. 

2. Two propleural bristles; hind tibiae without bristles on the 

inner side; scuteliuin with two bristles; claws simple 3, 
Three or moi’e propleural bristles; hind tibiae with small 
bristles on the inner side, at least near the tip . 5. 

3. Mesonotum without bristles on the disc; base of cubital fork 

beyond base of r-m .4, 

lugens Wied., ornatkollis Mg.; lundstrocim Edw.; mglofennica 
Edw .; iruncaia Edw. 

Mesonotum with distinct discal bristles; base of cubital fork 
before base of r-w . ..4, 

4. Fourth abdominal segment of male, or fourth and sixth of female, 

largely yellow, especially towards the base 

grata Mg.; aUernans Zett.; czemyi Landr. 
Fourth abdominal segment with no more yellow than the third 
eilvatica Landr., harhata Lundst., pistilkUa Lundst., tria^igu- 
laris Strobl, negleeta sp. n. 

5. Three propleural bristles; claws simple or toothed . . 6 . 

Four or five propleural bristles; claws simple . , .11. 
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6. Claws rather large and with a conspicuous tooth; no distinct 

empodium; only two scutelJar bristles . . griseold Zett. 

Claws smalK simple or with small tooth; small empodium often 
distinguishable ........ 7. 

7. Scutellum with four bristles, the outer pair more than half as long 

as the inner . . borealis Lundst.; fuscipennis Staeg. 

Scutellum with two bristles, or the outer pair hardly half as long 
as the inner.8, 

8. Base of cubital fork before base of r-m; segments of male 

flagellum broader than long . . proxima Staeg. 

Base of cubital fork below or beyond base of r-m; segments of 
male flagellum longer than broad. . . . .9. 

9. Hind tibiae with about 12 fine bristles in a row on the inner 

side ....... ruficomts Mg. 

Hind tibiae with 2-4 fine bristles on the inner side near the tip, 
and sometimes two or three others nearer the base . 10. 

10. Mesonotum conspicuously ash-grey at the sides; scutellum with 

only two bristles; male claspers large . foltaia sp. n. 

Mesonotum brownish-grey to ochreous-grey; scutellum with 
four bristles, the outer pair very short; male claspers small 
fissicauda Lundst.; verralli sp. n.; auricula!a sp. n. 

11. Outer pair of scutellar bristles rudimentary; four propleural 

bristles . . griseiCoUis 8taeg ; nigrofusca Lundst. 

Outer pair of scutellar bristles more than half as long as the 
inner; generally five propleural bristles . . .12. 

12. Base of cubital fork well before base of r-w . kvigi sp. n. 

Base of cubital fork below or beyond base of r-tn sericoma Mg. 

A. Grassicornis (Stan.). This species, though very 
variable in size and colour, is always easily distinguished 
from the rest by the characters mentioned in the key, 
though confusion might easily be possible with some species 
of Rhymma. The antennae of the female (but not of the 
male) have the flagellum much thickened at the base, but this 
is also true of A. griseicollis and perhaps one or two other 
species. A, crassicorms is fairly common everywhere, but 
1 have not succeeded in finding the early stages; there are, 
however, some specimens in the British Museum labelled 
“ truffles.” 

A, lugens (Wied). Everywhere one of the most abun¬ 
dant species of the family. Together with the following 
four species, which differ almost solely in the form of the 
male claspers, it forms a natuml group of species which 
are characterised by the conspicuously grey pubescence on 
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the shoulders and the absence of discal bristles on the 
mesonotum. I have reared it from Russula sp., and Dr. 
F. M. Turner has shown me examples bred from Armillaria 
mellea, 

A. ornatieoHis (Mg.) (niyricollis Zett., longicornis Walk.). 
This is even more abundant than A, lugens. There are two 
varieties, one nearly all black, the other with the integument 
of the shoulders yellow, and the abdomen more extensively 
so. I have figured these (1920) under the names A. grata 
and A. longicornis, but they are certainly not distinct 
species, and moreover Meigen’s grata proves on examination 
of the type to be another species, which Lundstrom and I 
had wrongly identified as A, nigricollis Zett. I think there¬ 
fore that it will be best to revive Meigen's name ornaticolhs 
for this species instead of treating it as a synonym of A, 
lugens in the sense to which I have restricted it. There 
appears to be no constant difference, even in the structure 
of the ovipositor, between the females of this and A. 
lugens. 

I have reared A. ormticollis from various ground-fungi, 
including Russula sardoma, Paxillus involutus and Inocybe 
incarnata ; Mr. H. Audcent has also sent me some reared 
from Hygrophora^ coccineus. 

A. lundstroemi Edw., 1921. Besides the type from 
Burnham Beeches, 1 have seen males of this species from 
the New Forest (Sharp, Lan\h)\ Strelley and Sherwood, 
Notts., and Brodick and Sannox, Arran (F.W.E.)\ Crow- 
borough (Jenkinson). 

A. anglofennica Edw., 1921. Apparently rare, as apart 
from the type from Logie, Elgin, 1 have seen males only 
from Pateley Bridge, Yorks (Cheethmn). 

A. truncata Edw., 1921. This differs from the above 
four species not only in the very small upper claspers of the 
male, but also in the distinctly shorter antennae. Although 
I have so far been unable to separate the females, 1 have 
no doubt it is a distinct species and it appears to be widely 
distributed if not common. I have seen males from 
Bonhill, Dumbarton and Ardentinny (King) ; Logie, Elgin 
and Oowborough, Sussex (Jenkinson); Wyre Forest and 
Arran (F.W.E.). 

A* grata (Mg.) (nigricollis Edw. nec Zett, aUcrnans Dz.). 
This is a common species, quite distinct from the last 
by the characters mentioned in the key. Together with 
the next seven it forms a group which have many characters 
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in common, including the presence of one very long, blunt- 
tipped bristle on each lobe of the ninth tergite of the male. 
I have reared A, grata from yellowish larvae found in 
PaxiUus involutus and Hebeloma crnstuliniformis, 

A. alternans (Zett.) Edw. {nec Dz.). This differs from 
A. grata solely in the structure of the male claspers. The 
two are often found together though A. alternans is perhaps 
less common. 

A. czernyi (Landr.). This is also very similar to the last 
two, differing in the male claspers, which are herewith 
figured (fig. 75) for comparison with its allies (figured by 
me in 1920). I have seen only one British specimen, from 
Logie, Elgin, 19 ix. 1910 (Jenkinson). 

A. silvatica (Landr.). The very distinct hypopygium 
of this species renders it easily distinguishable even with a 
hand lens, the long fringe on the lower claspers being very 
conspicuous. The only fresh record is Letchworth, Herts. 
{F.W.E.). 

A. barbata (Lundst.). Evidently allied to the preceding, 
but the hypopygium is smaller and simpler in structure, the 
lower claspers, however, having a rather similar fringe. 
Apart from the two specimens previously recorded, 1 have 
seen only two others, taken by myself on a window at 
Hitchin. 

A. pistillata (Lundst.) and A. triangularis (Strobl). No 
additional examples of these rare species have been found. 
Male claspers of A. pishUata, fig. 77. 

A. neglecta sp. n. Closely resembles the last four in 
colour, chaetotaxy, and venation, but male claspers of very 
different form (fig. 76); hypopygium otherwise somewhat 
resembling that of A, czernyi, the ninth tergite with two long 
blunt-tipped bristles as in other species of this group. 
Type in the British Museum from Baldock, Herts., v. 1918 
{FW.E.). 

A. griseola (Zett.) {griseicollis Lundst. nec St^^eg.). This 
species is quite distinct by the conspicuously toothed claws; 
it is also distinctly larger than most of the other species, 
almost as large as A, crassicornis, from which it differs most 
obviously in having only two scutellar bristles. Some of 
the specimens I previously identified as this species were 
incorrectly named, but I have seen males from Aviemore 
(Yerbury) and Nethy Bridge (King). 

A* proxima (Staeg.) (brachyccra Lundst. nec Zett.). A 
rare species of which no British captures have been made 
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since 1913. The figures of B. brachycera in Dziedzicki’s 
Atlas apparently represent this species. Male clasper, 
fig. 81. 

A, fuseipennis (Staeg.). This was described by Staeger 
from females only, but I propose to adopt the name for a 
species which is not uncommon in Britain and has a hypopy- 
gium as shown in figs. 78-80. Apart from the possession 
of only three propleural bristles it is very similar to A, seri- 
coma. The outer pair of scutellar bristles is very little 
shorter than the inner, and there is in some specimens a 
small additional pair external to these. I have not definitely 
distinguished the female, but in Staeger’s specimens the 
antennal flagellum is distinctly swollen at the base, as in 
A, griseicollis. I liave seen males from the following 
localities : Khebworth, Herts.; Holker Moss, N. Lancs., and 
Wyre Forest (F,W,E.)] Sheviock, Cornwall (Yerbury); 
New Forest (Sharp) ; Pateley Bridge, Yorks. (Cheetham ); 
Dingwall (King) ; Lamport (Jenkinson). 

A. borealis (Lundst.). A male of this species was taken 
by Mr. C. A. Cheetham at Austwick, Yorks., 23 vi. 1923, 
and presented by him to the British Museum. Male 
clasper, fig. 82. 

A. ruficornis (Mg.) (hastcUa Winn.; cinerea Lundst.). 
This change of name is due to the identification of Meigcn’s 
type. The name is rather unfortunate as the antennae are 
not more extensively reddish than in most other species. 
Some fresh records are Crowborough, Sussex (Jenkinson)) 
Llangammarch Wells, Brecknock (Yerbury). The species 
seems well distinguished by the numerous bristles in the 
inner row on the hind tibiae, no other species known to 
me having so many. The scutellum usually has a small 
outer pair of bristles, but these are sometimes lacking. I 
have not distinguished the female. 

A. foliata sp. n. Closely resembles A. rufieornu, but the 
mesonotum is even more conspicuously ashy-grey, especially 
at the sides, the middle being darker; scutellum with only 
two bristles; hind tibia on the inner side with only 3-4 
fine bristles near the tip and two or three more towards the 
middle. Hypopygium with large claspers as in A. rnfieomis, 
but the details of structure different (figs. 83-85). 

Type cj in the British Museum from Logie, Elgin, 29 ix. 
1913 (Jenkinson), also a second from the New Forest 
(Sharp) ; another ^ from Logie in the Cambridge Museum. 
In most respects the hypopygimn is very much like that 
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figured by Lundstrom for A. arctica, but tbe ninth sternite 
is differently shaped. 

A. fissicauda (Lundst.). I recorded this as British from 
one specimen taken by the late Mr. F. Jenkinson at Crow- 
borough, but subsequent experience has shown that it is a 
rather common and widely-spread species, for which the 
following additional records may be given : Cambridge 
{Jenkinson) ; Newmarket (Verrall) ; Felden, Herts. (Piffard); 
Letchworth {F.W,E.); Oxford (Hamm); Llangammarch 
Wells ( Yerbury) ; Dartmouth and Tipton St. John, S. Devon 
{F.W,E.). 

A. verralli sp. n. (wing, fig. 220). Closely allied to A, 
fissicauda, but differing slightly in the hypopygium (figs. 86- 
88), especially in the upper claspers, which instead of being 
densely and uniformly bristly all over the inner side, have 
a small dense patch of bristles at the base. The eighth 
sternite is also rather differently shaped, but as in fissi' 
cauda (fig. 89) it is emarginate apically, not rounded as in 
all the other species. 

Type in the British Museum from Llangollen, 17 vii. 
1888 (Verrall); additional specimens from Logie, Elgin 
(Jenkinson); Snailbeach, Salop (F.W.E.); Knebworth, 
Herts. (F.W.E,). 

This and A. fissicauda were both determined by Verrall as 
A, bicolor Mcq., but Lundstrom has figured a different 
species (which I have not found in Britain) as A. bicolor, 
and I therefore describe this as new\ In many respects it 
seems to be very close to A, radiata Lundst., but the ninth 
sternite is differently shaped. 


A. auricuiata sp. n. 

A very small dark species closely resembling the dark forms of 
A. gristicolha or A. sericema, but with only three pro pleural bristles. 
Flagellar segments about half as long again as broad. Mesonotum 
(in the two specimens examined) entirely blackish, with pale pubes¬ 
cence and small scattered dark decumbent bristles as in the other 
species of this group. Scutellum with the outer pair of bristles 
distinct, almost half as long as the inner. Abdomen blackish, apical 
lateral margins of the first few tergites pale. Hypopygium (figs. 90- 
92) with smaB diapers, somewhat resembling that of A. proxiim, 
but remarkiSlde for the curious ear-like appendage apparently 
attached to the inner side of tlic upper clasper; ninth tergite un¬ 
divided afid ^uite bare. Hind tibiae on the inner side with only two 
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or three bristles near the tip. Base of cubital fork below or only just 
beyond base of r-w. 

Type in the British Museum from Oxford, 17 x. 1922, on 
museum window {A. H. Hamm ); also 1^^ from LetcKworth, 
Herts., 14 vi. 1923 {F.W.E.). 

A. griseicollls (Staeg.) (caudata Winn.). Staeger’s series 
in the Copenhagen Museum contains specimens of A. cau- 
data, A. fissicaiida and another species, but none of Lunds- 
strom’s A. griseicolhs. Since the specimens in the Verrall 
collection determined as A. griseicolhs are A. caudata the 
name may perhaps be restricted to this species rather than 
to A. Jissicauda. It is fairly common everywhere. Male 
clasper, fig. 94. 

A. nigrofusca (Lundst.). Of this species, which is not 
very easily distinguished from the last, there is a male in 
the Cambridge Museum from Logie, 19 viii. 1903 (Jenkinson). 
The slight difference m structure between the claspers of the 
two species is shown in figs. 93-94. 

A. king! sp. n. Distinguished from all the British species 
except A. sericonia by the presence of five distinct propleural 
bristles in a regular row. Chaetotaxy and most other 
characters as in A. sencoma, but cubital fork longer, its 
base W’ell before the base of r-»?, and hypopygial structure 
different, the clas})ers being much longer (figs. 96-98). 

Type Q in the British Museum from Loch Alsh, 23 viii. 
1909 (J. J. F. X. Kiug). 

A. sericonia (Mg.) {auwena Winn.). Meigen's name is 
substituted for Winnertz's amoena as his type appears to 
agree with our material. Dziedzicki’s figures do not corre- 
s|X)nd well with our specimens, and may represent another 
species, though 1 have seen specimens of our species in the 
Paris museum determined by Winnertz himself as A. a?noena. 
The species is common everywhere, and as already noted is 
subject to extreme variation in colour, though specimens 
taken at the same time and place do not usually show a great 
deal of difference. The black form may perhaps be partly 
seasonal, as a long series was collected by Jenkinson in 
winter, whilst those captured in the summer are usually of 
the yellow form. The same remarks apply to the similar 
variation of A. jissicauda. Male clasper, fig, 95. 

Genus Brachypeza Winn. 

This is evidently related to Bhynnosia and Allodia, the 
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venation and chaetotaxy being similar to those genera, the 
main distinction being in the strong vein or fold immediately 
below Cu (and above the vestigial An) extending quite half 
the length of the cubital fork. This difference, however, 
is only one of degree as the vein is present throughout the 
family and in some species of Allodta (e.g. A. aUernans) is 
almost as long though not as strong as in Brachypeza>. The 
species are all large, with strongly toothed claws. 

The larvae of the species I have reared resemble Rhymosia 
in their habits and form a very tough gummy cocoon. 

The three British species are readily separable by wing 
markings and chaetotaxy. 

B, radiata Jenk. Wings (fig. 221) with a dark spot in the 
middle and a dark transverse shade near the tip. Six or 
seven pro pleural and six scutellar bristles. Front tarsi of 
male with longish spines on the underside of the second 
segment beneath. The insects are of stouter build than the 
next two species. 

Although the adults of this species are seldom met with, 
the larvae are abundant in a fungus (Pleurotns sp.) which 
grows on old but standing elm trunks. 1 have never failed 
to find them in this fungus, nor on the other hand haVe I 
ever found them elsewhere. Mr. A. H, Hamm tells me 
that he has found them in the same fungus. The sjiecies 
has not yet been found in the north of England or in Scot¬ 
land, the most northerly record being King's Lynn (Atmore), 
B. bisignata Winn. Wings with a dark spot in the 
middle and another of about the same size on the costa 
towards the tip. Five propleural and four scutellar 
bristles. Front tarsi of male simple. 

B, helvetica (Walk.) (spuria Edw.; ? harhipcs Winn.). 
Wings unmarked. Three propleural and four scutellar 
bristles. Front tarsi of male with longish hair benenth, 
especially on the second segment; third segment with a row 
of minute blunt spines on the inner side at the base. 
Walker’s type of Mycetophila helvetica is fragmentary, but 
retains a front leg which shows exactly this structure. In 
most respects Winnertz’s description of A. barbipes applies 
to this species. It is widely distributed but not common. 

Genus Cordyla Mg. 

The remarkably swollen second segment of the palpi 
distinguishes this genus from all others of the Mycetophi- 
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linae, but it should be noted that the swelling is much 
greater in the male than in the female, which perhaps 
explains why two generic names {Cordyla and Pachypalpas) 
were proposed by the older authors. Another point which 
seems to be peculiar to the genus is the slight break in the 
f-m cross-vein. The venation otherwise much resembles 
that of Allodia, but the presence of distinct anepistemal 
bristles shows that the genus belongs to the Mycetophila and 
not to the Exechia group of genera, 

A peculiarity of the genus is the variation in the number 
of segments of the antennae in the different species and in 
the two sexes. According to Winnertz the species he 
described had either 2+14, 2+12 or 2+10 segments in the 
male antennae. Most of those I have seen, however, have 
either 2+13, 2+12 or 2+11, and it seems probable that 
Winnertz was in error in some cases, indeed this certainly 
was so at least with two species. Mistakes are easily made 
as the segments are small, transverse, and clothed with a 
short dense pubescence which obscures the joints. 

The species breed in various ground fungi, especially of 
I be genus Russula, and in my experience usually attack the 
base of the stem rather than the cap. A small and usually 
very dense cocoon is formed of white silk, and pupation 
takes place underground. 

Instead of the four species recognised in my previous 
paper I can now distinguish eleven, as follows :— 

1. distinctly ivaching the margin; body and palpi dull blackish; 

male antennae with 2-f-12 segments . crassicomis Mg. 

3/2 aot reaching the margin of the wing . . . .2. 

2. Large segment of palpi black or dark brown . . 3. 

Large segment of palpi yellow ...... 9. 

3. Mesonotura quite dull ...... .4. 

Mesonotum distinctly shining, black . . . .8. 

4. Base of cubital fork below middle of stem of median fork; thorax 

and abdomen often largely yellow^; male antennae with 2*fl3 
segments ...... semiflava Staeg. 

Base of cubital fork beyond middle of stem of median fork . 5. 

5. Male antennae with 2+ 12 segments . . murina Winn. 

Male antennae wdth 2+11 or 2+10 segments . . .6. 

6. Second segment of male palpi only slightly enlarged, like that of 

the female, and partly yellowish . . parvipalpis sp. n. 

Second segment of male palpi much enlarged (normal) and all 
black.7, 
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7. Male antennae with segments . . . fissa sp. n. 

Male antennae with 2+10 segments brevicomis Staeg.; piisilla sp.n, 

8. Base of cubital fork slightly before that of the median; male 

antennae with 2+13 segments . . ntfidula ap* n. 

Base of cubital fork slightly beyond that of the median; male 
antennae with 2 f 12 segments . . . fueca Mg. 

9. Base of cubital fork slightly beyond that of the median in cJ; 

the two bases about level in ? . . . fascicUa Mg. 

Base of cubital fork well beyond that of the median (cJ?), the 
branches rather widely divergent . . . flavic€'ps Staeg. 

C. crassicornis Mg. As this appears to be the only species 
of the genus in which both branches of the media distinctly 
reach the margin, there can be little doubt tliat it is correctly 
identified, Meigen showing such a venation in his figure. It 
is common and widespread in Britain. I have once reared 
it from larvae feeding in Itmsula azurea. Hypopygium, 
figs. Ill, 112; ovipositor, fig. 104. 

C. semiflava Staeg. The antennae of the male specimens 
I have examined have 2+13 segments, not 2+14 as stated 
by Wiimertz, and also by m}'^self previously. The colour 
is variable, the mesonotum having a variable amount of 
ochreous towards the front, or it may be entirely dark, but 
the abdomen is always largely ochreous; the second jmlpal 
segment deep black and extremelj'' large, and the last two 
palpal segments yellowish. The hypopygium is almost 
exactly like that of the next species, except for the peculiar 
shape of the eighth sternite (fig. 113). It is distinctly the 
largest as well as one of the rarest of our siiecies; some 
records are: Ldont {Yerbury); New Forest (>S/irtrp); Logie 
(Jenkinson), 

C. murina Winn. As Winnertz’s statements regarding 
the number of segments in the male antemiae are evidently 
unreliable, it may be justifiable to identify with his species 
a common British form which agrees with his description 
except that the male antemiae have 2+12 instead of 2+14 
segments. It is evidently allied to C, semiflava owing to 
the rather close similarity of the hypopygium (figs. 114-116), 
especially the rather peculiar form of the anal segment. The 
colour is variable; although most specimens have the thorax 
and abdomen entirely dark greyish, examples are frequent in 
which the front of the mesonotum and the posterior margins 
of the abdominal tergites are more or less extensively 
ochreous; the pleurae may also be somewhat ochreous 
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tinged, such specimens showing the spindle-shaped black 
spot exhibited by all the lighter-coloured members of the 
genus. The front tarsi are slightly thickened in both 
sexes. British Museum material is from Cornwall, Hants., 
Herts., Beds., Cambs. and Notts. The female ovipositor is 
figured (fig. 103) from a specimen in the Cambridge Museum 
taken in cop, in the New Forest (Lamb). 

C, parvipalpis sp. n. Much resembles the last, but the 
second segment of the male palpi is much smaller, being 
no larger than it usually is in the females of other species of 
the genus, and in colour is partly yellowish-brown instead 
of all black; male antennae with only 2+11 segments, 
Hypopygium (figs. 117, 118) similar in type to the last two, 
but claspers rather differently shaped. 

Type cJ in the British Museum from Crowborough, 
Sussex, 2 X. 1903 (Jenhnson) ; a second from Aviemore 
(King). 

C. fissa sp. n. (wing, fig. 222). Closely resembles C. 
murina, and shows a similar variation in colour, but differs 
in having only 2+11 segments in the male antemiae, and 
also in the hypopygium (figs. 119-121), which is of quite a 
different type and more nearly resembles that of C. cras- 
sicornis; it differs somewhat in the form of the claspers, 
and also in having tlie ventral cleft very much deeper. 
The front tarsi are slender. The last segment of the male 
antennae is longer than in C, murtna and evidently 
represents a fusion of two. Female not certainly 
identified. 

Type (J in the British Museum from Shefford, Beds., 
X. 1917 (F.W.E.)] also numerous other from Hitchin, 
Letchworth and Felden, Herts.; Babraham, Cambs.; 
Oxford; Downderry, Cornwall. Other specimens in the 
Cambridge Museum from Cambridge. 

C. brevicornis Staeg This is somewhat smaller than any 
of those above mentioned, and the body-colour is apparently 
always uniformly blackish. The male antennae have 
2+10 segments, not 2+12 as stated by Winnertz, but our 
specimens apparently agree with Staeger’s type. The 
species is abundant everywhere. I have found the larvae 
in a variety of fungi, including Boletus eduhs, Amanita 
rvhescens, A, mappa, A, muscaria, Amanttopsis vaginata, 
Bussula chloroides and li, cyanoxafUha, Hypopygium, fig. 
122; ovipositor, figs. 108-110. 

C, pusiUa sp. n. A very small black species (wing-length 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. '25.) S S 
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in type just 2 mm.); closely resembling C. hremcornis, but 
the male claspers differently formed (fig. 123). 

Type (J in the British Museum from Shefford, Beds., 
17 xi. 1917 {F,W,E.). I have also seen a male from Oxford, 
27 X. 1917 {A, H. Hamm), and another without data in the 
Winthem collection in the Vienna Museum. 

C. nitidula sp. n. 

Head, thorax and abdomen uniformly black and rather con¬ 
spicuously shining. Palpi of the usual structure, the enlarged 
segment brownish m colour, not deep black as in most of the grey 
species. Antennae of male with 2-|-13 segments. Hypopygium 
and ovipositor constructed as shown in figs. 124-125 and 102. 
Wings with abbreviat('d as usual, base of cubital fork generally 
slightly beyond that of the median. 

Type ^ in tlie British Museum from Tewin, Herts., 
ix 1922 (F,W.E .); paratypea $ from the same place and 
from Knebworth, Herts.; the specimens were all reared 
from fungi of the genus Russuki (R, chloroides, R, htea 
and another species), in two of the three cases in company 
with C, fusca. The species is evidently nearly allied to 
C. moramca Landr., which differs, however, in the lighter, 
almost yellowish palpi, the partly brownish mesonotiim, 
and slightly in the form of the male claspers. I am 
indebted to Dr. Landrock for specimens of C. moravica, 
the claspers of which are figured for comparison with those 
of the British species (figs. J20, 127). 

C. fusca Mg. (? nitens Wmn). This is another shining 
black species very similar to the last, but larger, some 
specimens being almost as large as C. semtjlava. Both the 
hypopygium (figs. 128, 129) and ovipositor (figs. 99-101) 
are quite different in structure, and the male antennae 
have only 2+12 segments; there is also a slight difference 
in venation, the base of the cubital fork being a little beyond 
that of the median. In some females the end of Cu^ is 
obliterated, but this is not frequent. I consider the species 
is undoubtedly Meigen’s C. fusca, and it is probably also 
the same as Winnertz’s C, mtens (with which I previously 
identified it) in spite of the disagreement in the number of 
antennal segments. 

As mentioned above I have reared this sjiiecies twice 
(from Russula chloroides and another species of this genus) 
in company with C. nitidula. In both cases the adults 
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of the two species emerged at slightly difEerent times, 
C.fmca being a few days later in appearance. I have also 
reared it from Russala cyanoxaniha, and Mr. A. H, Hamm 
has sent me specimens reared from R. mgncans at Wool- 
hampstead, Berks., in company with Mycetophila guttata, 

C. fasciata Mg. In my previous paper 1 suggested that 
this and C,Jlaviceps were synonymous, but I now find that I 
had confused two distinct species, and therefore suggest 
using the two available names for them. Both have 2+11 
segments in the male antennae, not 2+12 as I previously 
stated, nor 2+14 as stated by Winnertz. The form to 
which I would restrict Meigen’s name has the hypopygium 
and ovipositor constructed as in figs. 130“131 and 105-107. 
It also differs from the other form in the rather longer and 
less widely open cubital fork, but there is a certain amount 
of variation in this respect, and the two sexes differ in the 
length of the fork, a rather unusual condition of affairs. 
The thorax is more or less ochreous. British Museum 
material is from the New Forest, Wyre Forest, and Hert¬ 
fordshire; I have reared a senes from Russula mgncans, 

C. Ilaviceps Steag. Both the British species with yellow 
palpi occur in Staeger’s type series, but 1 would restrict his 
name to the one with the hypopygium as in figs. 132-134. 
The ovipositor also differs from that of C, fasciata, the sixth 
tergite lacking the lateral notches. The base of the cubital 
fork is well beyond that of the median m both sexes. Some 
records are: New Forest (Sharp); Sherwood and Wyre 
Forests (F,W,E,), 


Genus Trichonta Winn, 

By the weak development of the tibal bristles, the 
presence of anepisternal bristles, the frequent absence of a 
basal bristle on the hind coxae, and by the preservation of a 
distinct group of erect maerotrichia on the anal lobe of the 
wing, this genus is allied to Phroma, from which it differs 
mainly in the longer cubital fork, the base of which is 
placed below or before the base of the median fork. It also 
differs from Phronia and from all other members of the 
Mycetophilmae in the rather long Sc, which normally ends 
in R at or beyond the middle. The venation is very similar 
to that of Docosia, which differs in the irregularly arranged 
microtrichia of the wings and tibiae, as well as in the longer 
Rnd more horizontal r-m cross-vein. The presence of 
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anepisternal bristles is sufficient distinction from Rhymosia 
and Allodia, with which confusion might be possible. 
There are fairly numerous species in Europe and North 
America, and some occur in India and Australia. 

The larvae of all those species which I have reared feed 
on bark-growing fungi; but one has been reported from 
puff-balls. In some cases the larvae feed within the sub¬ 
stance of the fungus, in others upon the surface, but these 
last are always covered by a sheet of dry mucilage which is 
coextensive with the larva’s feeding ground and is enlarged 
as the larva grows; excrement accumulates under this sheet 
and forms a sort of case. In both cases pupation takes 
place in a light silken cocoon. 

I am now acquainted with 14 British species; the 
following key is only a rough attempt at distinguishing 
them on characters applicable to both sexes :— 

1. Tips of hind femora pale ...... 2. 

Tips of hind femora rather broadly da I k . 10. 

2. Abdominal segments 2-4 with basal ochitious bands; tibial 

bristles all short, at most as long as tibia! diameter 

steremia sp. n. 

Abdominal segments usually with the posterior margins only 
more or less pale; tibial bristles longer, some distinctly longer 
than the tibia! diameter ...... 3. 

3. Face, or at least the fronio-clypeus, dark grey or blown; thorax 

mainly dark . . • . . . . . .4. 

Face uniformly ochreous; thorax partly ochreous . . 6. 

4. Branches of media and cubitus dark; hind tibiae with about 

8-12 bristles in the inner row and about 8 in the outer; largish 
species ......... 5. 

Branches of media and cubitus pale; hind tibiae with about 
4-6 bristles in the inner row, and about 10 in the outer; small 
species. subfusca Lundst. 

5. An dark like the other veins . . . fakata Lundst. 

A n faint ... . . terminalia Walk. 

6 An extending distinctly beyond base of cubital fork, which is 
slightly before base of r-m hamata Mik; favkauda Lundst. 
An not reaching beyond base of cubital fork, which is below or 
(usuaOy) beyond base of r-m . . . . ,7. 

7. Hind coim with small but distinct pale basal bristle; hind tibiae 
on the inner side with about 12 not very close-set bristles; 

hind femora all yellow. 

Hind coxa without basal bristle; hind tibiae on the inner side 
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with about 15^20 closely-set bristles; hind femora dark at 
the base beneath ....... 9. 

8. Bristles about the middle of the inner side of the hind tibia long, 

scarcely shorter than those of the dorsal and outer rows; 
median thoracic stripe distinctly reaching the front margin 

venosa Staeg. 

Bristles about the middle of inner side of hind tibia short; 
median thoracic stripe obsolete in front bicolor Landr. 

9. Two strong pixipleural bristles . . alricauda Zctt. 

Three or four strong propleural bristles . melunura Staeg. 

10. Hind tibiae slender on the basal two-thirrls, slightly swollen on 

the apical third, the bristles all very short and inconspicuous; 
costa produced slightly Ixsyond the tip of Rs vemalis Landr. 
Hind tibiae rather stout, slightly and evenly enlarged from base 
to tip; an outer row of about 10 strong bristles, and a dorsal 
row of weaker bristles, but no bristles on the inner side . 11. 

11. Wings with a dark shade towards costa on the apical third; 

Sc ending in middle of /if. . . . . vUta Mg. 

Wings clear; Sc ending before middle of R 

icentca sp. n.; nigritula sp. n. 


T. stereana sp. n. 

A rather large species, but of slender build; length of wing or 
lK)dy. 3*5-^5 mm. 

Head dark greyish; subantennal area ochreous, but fronto-clypeus 
dark; palpi, scajio and liase of first flagellar segment ochreous, 
remainder of antennae blackish. FlageUar segments of female 
twice as long as broad, of male rather longer. Thorax rather variable 
in colour; usually the ground-colour is dull ochreous, the mesonotum 
with three separate dull brown stripes, postnotum and lower part 
of sternopleura dark brown; in the male the raesonotal stripes are 
often fused, and the scutellum dark brown on the basal half or more. 
Bristles mostly dark; two propleural bristles. Abdomen blackish, 
scarcely shining; segments 2~6, or at least (in the darker males) 
2-4 with basal ochreous bands, sometimes interrupted dorsally, 
just extending on to the apical margins of the preceding tergites. 
^.ypopygiwni (6gs. 135, 136) rather small and rounded, claspers 
short. Legfi yellowish; tibiae and tarsi darkened; hind femora with 
the extreme tip only dark. Tibial bristles very short and incon¬ 
spicuous, the longest hardly as long as the diameter of the tibia; 
about 6-8 in each row on the hind tibia. Hind coxa with a distinct 
but pale bristle at the base. Front tarsi of female quite slender. 
Win^B (fig. 223) clear; veins all about equally dork; Sc reaching 
to just beyond two-thirds the length of R; base of oubitcd fork 
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distinctly beyond base of r-m, but rather variable in relation to the 
base of the median fork, being placed just before, below, or im¬ 
mediately beyond it. An strong and reaching just to the base of 
the cubital fork. Hal teres yellowish. 

Type (J, paratypes 9 British Museum from 

Shefford, Beds., ii. 1918 (F.W.E.); other specimens from 
Hitchin, Hitch Wood, and Letch worth, Herts., and Clent 
Hills, Birmingham. All the specimens were reared from 
larvae found under patches of mucilage and excrement on 
the under surface of the fungus Stereum hirsutum growing 
on fallen trunks and stumps; in most cases in association 
with jT. falcata. Some of the Mycetophilid larvae were 
apparently attacked by a small red Cecidomyiid larva. 

As this is one of the largest and in some ways one of the 
most distinct species of the genus, it is surprising that it does 
not appear to have been described before, but it seems to be 
one of those cases of insects which are of frequent occurrence 
in the larval state and easily reared, though hardly ever 
seen on the wing. 

T. falcata Lundst. (albescens Dz.). This species, like the 
last, is commonly found in the larval state on Stereum 
hirsutum; in fact I do not think I have ever examined a 
large patch of this fungus without finding one or both of 
these species. T, falcata is probably the commoner of the 
two, but as the larval habits are identical breeding is 
necessary to distinguish them. The adults are ea.sily 
distinguished by the abdominal markings and the almost 
unifo^y dark thorax. 

T. ten^nalis (Walk.) (funcbris Winn.). This is a widely- 
distributed species, though not very common. It is closely 
allied to the last, there being no obvious external difference 
except for the fainter anal vein. The hypojiygium is 
rather small and rounded, as in the last two, but of qmte 
different structure. I have found the larvae on one occasion 
only, feeding on a flat purplish encrusting fungus (Corti- 
cium'l) on a fallen branch at Babraham, Cambs. In habits 
they resemble those of the last two species. 

T. hamata Mik. This and the following five species 
apparently form a natural group, which is distinguished by 
the large sise of the hypopygium and the elongate claspers. 
T. hametta is a widely spread species, not uncommon in some 
districts; the following additional records may be given: 
Austwick, Yorks. (Cheetham); Grange, N. Lancs., and 
Teesdale (F.W.E.). 
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T. flavieauda Lundst. (largolamellata Landr.). Only 
known as British from Nethy Bridge (Sharp), The hypopy- 
gium is very distinct on account of the large, broad claspers, 
but I can find no other distinction from T, Jiamata, 

T, venosa (Staeg.) (spinosa Lundst.). Apparently a 
rather rare and local species. Mr. H. Britten obtained 
specimens at Arden Hall, Cheshire, from larvae living in 
puff-balls, thus differing markedly in habits from those of 
the other species. 

T. bicolor Landr. Of this species I have seen one male, 
taken by Mr. J. J. F -X. King at Dingwall, Cromarty, 
24 vii. 1909, and presented by him to the British Museum. 

T. atricauda (Zett.). A widely-distributed species, but 
only occurring singly. 1 have reared a specimen from a 
bark-encrusting fungus (Corticbum ?) at Hitch Wood, Herts. 
The larva apparently fed witliin the fungus; no cocoon was 
observed. 

T. melanura (Staeg.) (melanopyga Zett., Lundst.). The 
difference in the number of propleural bristles between this 
and the last seems to be constant, but otherwise the twm are 
closely similar. The specimens I previously recorded as 
T.fissicauda really belong to this species, though T, adunca 
(---Lundstrom’s fissiatuda) probably does occur with us. 
Additional records for T. melanura are : Brodick, Arran 
(F.W,E,), 

T. vernaiis Landr. A small dark-coloured species which 
is very distinct from all the others so far known from 
Britain by the characters mentioned in the key, and also 
by the small rounded upper claspers which are fringed with 
long bristles as in many species of Phronia. Since recording 
the species from Feldeii I have seen two males from King's 
Lynn (Al)norv), one presentivl by the collectoi to the 
British Museum. 

T. subfusca Lundst. Although on account of the absence 
of a dark tip to the hind femora this falls in my key uuth 
T, falcata, it seems really to be more related to T. vitta, 
which it resembles in size and hypopygial structure; it 
may be distinguished from dark specimens of T. vitta by 
th(^ absence of a dark cloud on the w4ng and the presence of 
a few small bristles on the inner side of the hind tibiae. 
Though superficially resembling T, vernaiis in size and 
colour it is quite distinct by its stouter build and row oi 
strong bristles on the outer side of the hind tibiae. The 
British Museum possesses specimens from Crowborough, 
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Smsex (Jmkimon)] Lelant, Cornwall (yer6wry); Hitchin 
and Baldock, Herts., and oherwood Forest (F.W,E,), I 
have also seen it from Logie, Elgin (Jenkinson), 

T. vitta (Mg.) {siibmaculatu Staeg.; umbratica Winn.). 
This species is very variable in colour, the thorax being 
sometimes almost entirely ochreous, sometimes entirely 
blackish, though the mesonotum usually shows three more 
or less distinct dark stripes. The abdomen of the lighter- 
coloured specimens has distinct yellowish bands, chiefly 
at the bases of the segments though extending narrowly on 
to the apical margins; in the darker specimens (var. 
umbratica Winn.) the abdomen lacks the basal yellow 
segmental bands, though the tip remains rather con¬ 
spicuously yellow. The dark cloud on the wing when 
present is diagnostic, but in the lightest specimens it is 
sometimes absent. The vein Sc is usually faint at the tip, 
apparently ending free as in the next two species, 

T. vitta is perhaps the only member of the genus in Britain 
which can be called common. I have repeatedly reared it 
from larvae feeding in Poria. vaporaria ; the presence of the 
larvae in the fungus may be detected by the brownish 
discoloration of the surface. 

T. icenica sp. n. 

A small blaekish species, allied to the last; length of body or 
wing, 2*5 mm. 

Head entirely black, only the palpi and scape of antennae obscurely 
yellowish; flagellar segments less than twice as long as broad. 
Thorax blackish; bristles mostly dark, including the two proplcural 
bristles. Abdomen blackish, but the genitalia ochreous. Hypo- 
pygium, figs. 137-139. Legs ochreous; hind femora with the tips 
broadly blackish; tibiae and tarsi darkened. Hind tibiae with 
about 10 strong bristles in the outer row; about 6 shorter and weaker 
ones in the dorsal row, but none at all on the inner side. Front 
tarsi of female with the tip of the first and the whole of the next 
three segments considerably swollen beneath. Wings clear; 
anterior veins dark, branches of media and cubitus pale. 8c short, 
ending before middle of R, which it does not distinctly touch. Base 
of cubital fork well beyond base of r-m. An short and faint. 

Type (J, paratypes 1 (J 1 5 in the British Museum from 
Hitchin, Herts., taken on windows ix. 1916 and ix. 1917 
(F,W.E) \ also 1 $ from Letchworth, Herts, and 1 cJ from 
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Snailbeach, Salop (F.W.E,). The conspicuously swollen 
front tarsi of the female will distinguish the species from 
all others known to me, except perhaps the following new 
one. According to Landrock’s key the female front 
tarsi are also similarly swollen in T, atricauda, T. venosa and 
T, vitta, but in the specimens of these species which I have 
examined the swelhng is hardly noticeable. 

T. nigritula sp. n. Closely resembles the preceding, 
except in the black hypopygium, which is also rather 
differently constructed (figs. 140-142). 

Type (J in the British Museum from Shefford, Beds., 
X. 1917 (F.W.E,), A female taken in the same place a 
month later may belong to this species or to T. icenim^ 
from which it shows no obvious differences. 


Genus Phronia Winn. 

This genus is readily separable from most other genera 
of the subfamily by the short cubital fork, the branches of 
which are rather widely divergent. The genus Exechia 
has a superficially similar venation, and has sometimes been 
confused with Phronia, but the absence of the hind coxal 
bristle and the presence of anepistemal bristles will suffi¬ 
ciently diagnose the present genus. In spite of the weak 
development of the tibial bristles and the difference in 
venation, Phronia is really more nearly related to Myceio^ 
pkila than to Exechia, Coelosia has been placed by some 
writers near Phronia, but as already explained I would 
place it in the Sciophilinae near BoleUna, Dziedzicki’s 
genus Macrobrachius seems to me to be merely a slightly 
aberrant Phronia, while Becker’s Tdmaphilvs is certainly 
not separable. There are numerous European and North 
American species, but hardly anv have been reported from 
elsewhere. 

So far as known the larvae all feed exposed on old fallen 
barkless branches (generally of oak) which are in a sodden 
condition and attacked by moulds or other fungi and green 
algal growth. They are of very unusual form, short and 
rounded and looking like small limpets or slugs, the resem¬ 
blance being often increased by a slimy coating of mucilage 
and by the fact that the head is usually hidden under the 
front part of the body. Some of the species form a case 
out of their own excrement, the tip of the abdomen being 
curled up over the back and the substance moulded by it 
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into a more or less regular covering. In spite of this 
protection the species seem to be very liable to the attacks 
of parasites. All the species, even the case-forming ones, 
form a light silken cocoon before pupation, which usually 
takes place in crevices of the wood. 

Some 24 species have already been foimd in Britain, and 
possibly almost as many more aw^ait discovery. It is a 
tribute to the thoroughness of Dr. Dziedzicki’s monograph 
of the genus that every one of these species is to be found 
figured therein. As he has pointed out, the colouring is in 
some species so variable that it is of hardly any use for 
purposes of identification, the only sure guide being the 
structure of the terminal abdominal segments of botli sexes. 
It would seem that specimens bred in winter are liable to 
be much darker than the spring and summer broods. Thus 
specimens of praecox, tarsata and strenua which I collected 
at Babraham, Cambs., in the middle of January were all 
exceptionally dark, the last two so much darker than usual 
that they were at first thought to be distinct species. The 
same phenomenon has been observed in the case of several 
species of Allodia. If due allowance be made for this the 
colour characters (e.g. of the coxae) may be found very 
useful for separating certain species. I have been hardly 
more successful than Dziedzicki in discovering diagnostic 
characters applicable to both sexes, but as a partial key is 
perhaps better than none I have attempted to compile one, 
which should assist in the recognition of at least a few 
species. 

A useful character for grouping the females is found in 
the condition of the front tarsi. These are quite slender in 
exigua, flavipes, praecox, basahs, cinerascens, tmuis, strenua 
and annulata ; slightly swollen beneath in forcipula^ signata 
and dubia; and rather more distinctly swollen in tarsata, 
conformis and vitiosa. (I have not identified the females of 
the remaining species.) 


1. Hind femora entirely yellow ...... 2. 

Hind femora with the tip distinctly blackish ... 6. 

2. Sc ending in R; base of cubital fork only a little beyond that 

of the median, the distance being scarcely as great as the 
length of the stem of the median fork . vulcavi Dz. 
iS'c ending free (normal); cubital fork shorter . . .3. 

3. Outer elaspers of male entire ..... 4. 


Outer elaspers of male divided, with ventral arm intersiincta Dz. 
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4. Claspers with long fringe of black bristles flavipes Winn. 

Claspers with shorter fringe of brown hair . exigua Zott. 

6. Wings with distinct markings ..... 6. 

Wings quite unmarked ...... 7. 

6. The whole wing tip dark; also a band across the middle (?) or a 

cloud below C '?/2 (<^) . . . . . praecox Winn. 

A conspicuous dark cloud below Cvn, but tip of wing scarcely 
darkened ...... forcipula Wirm. 

7. Ckista very distinctly produced, reaching almost one-tliird of the 

distance from the tip of to that of . hasalis Wmn* 
Costa usually only slightly and indistinctly produced, reaching at 
most one-quarter of the distance from . . 8. 

8. The four posterior coxae all blackish-brown; small spc'cies, body 

almost uniformly blackish . . . dvhm Dz. 

Middle coxae almost entirely yellowish (at least in summer 
broods) ......... 9. 

9. Hind coxae almost entirely daik brown outw ardly; outer claspers 

of male forked ....... 10. 

Hind coxae dark only tow ards the tip if at all . . 11. 

10. Abdomen usually w ith distinct yellow' basal bands on at least the 

first few tergites .... cincrascms Winn. 
Abdomen without distinct yellow basal bands 

tarsata, Staeg.; htcolor Dz.; tenuis Winn. 

11. Hypopygium yellow; almost the apical third of hind femora 

blackish; hind coxae with a very distinct brown mark on the 


apical half ...... cmformis Walk. 

Hypopygium dark biown or black; the black tip of the hind 
femora usually less extensive ..... 12. 

12. Outer clasper of male undivided, and moix^ or les', rounded or 

oval ......... 13. 

Outer clasper otherwise shaped ..... 14. 

13. Outer claspers large and verj'’ bristly . . signufa Winn. 

Outer clasjiers smaller and less bristly 


obtusa Winn.; elegans Dz.; (aczanowskii Dz.; ft lavgularis Winn. 

14. Outer claspers undivided, but small and sickle-shaped nolata Dz. 

Outer claspers divided ..... 15. 

15. Hypopygium large; outer claspers with two branches, the lower 

of which is very hairy . forripata Winn.; annahUa Winn. 
Hyjxipygium quite small 

strenua Winn.; disgrega Dz.; vitiosa Winn. 

P. vuleani Dz. This is very distinct from all the other 
members of the genus in venation. It might almost equally 
well be placed in Trichonfa, and has in fact been described 
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by Lundstrom as T, tnfida, I took a male at Holker Moss, 
N. Lancs., 11-13 vii. 1923. 

P. flavipes Winn. A fairly common species which is 
fairly easily known by its yellow femora, though the next 
two species are also similarly coloured. The large oval 
outer claspers of the male, with their terminal fringe of 
long stiff black bristles are very characteristic and easily 
identified even under a lens. 

P. exigua (Zett.) {nistica Dz.). Another common species, 
closely resembling the last externally, and often found in 
association with it. 

P. interstincta Dz. The male previously recorded from 
Scotland was taken in June; it has the shoulders very 
extensively yellow, and the coxae and femora all yellow. 
A second male from Grange-over-Sands (A. E, Wright), 
taken in February, has the mesonotum entirely black, the 
four posterior coxae blackish, and the hind femora slightly 
blackened at the tip and at the base beneath. This seems 
to be another instance of a species with a dark winter 
variety. 

P. praecox Winn. (Winnertz MS.; nitidiventris Winn. 
nec V. d. W.) (wing of $, fig. 224). I have examined 
two of van der Wulp’s original specimens of nitidiventris 
and find they belong to quite a different species from that 
described under this name by Winnertz, and a change of 
name is therefore necessary. As no other is certainly avail¬ 
able, I propose to adopt the name fraecox, which was 
mentioned by Winnertz at the time of pubhcation of his 
description of P. nitidiventris as being a manuscript one 
attached to a specimen in the Berlin museum. 

The fairly obviously darkened wing-tip and the dark 
cloud below Cwg will distinguish this species from all others 
known in Europe, but it should be noted that the markings 
are often rather faint, especially in old preserved specimens. 
The fact seems to have escaped the attention of previous 
writers that the wing-markings differ in the two sexes, the 
female having a rather broad band in the middle of the 
wing extending from the hind margin almost to the costa, 
which in the male is confined to the dark patch below 
In Becker’s Telmaphihis abbreviatus, and T. biarcuatus 
from the Canary Is. (for specimens of which I am indebted 
to Dr. Santos Abreu) the wings are marked respectively 
as in the male and female of our P. praecox, and there 
is no sexual dimorphism. T, Mreviatus is quite distinct, 
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but T. biarcuaius is structurally identical with our P. 
praecox and is perhaps a local race of it. P. praecox is 
quite common and widely distributed in Britain. 

P. forcipula Winn, {iimbricula (Jrz., according to descrip¬ 
tion and figure). Another well-marked species, on account 
of the distinct dark cloud on the w^ing. It is common 
everywhere m Britain. 1 have reared specimens from 
whitish, non-case-bearing larvae sent me by Mr. J. C. F. 
Fryer from Kew. The larvae were said to occur in such 
numbers on a certain fungus of the genus Corticium as to 
render its cultivation almost impossible. 

P. basaiis Winn. The rather strongly produced costa 
is distinctive of this species, the appearance being partly 
due to Rs running straight to the margin and not curving 
down somewhat at the tip as it does in most of the other 
species of the genus. The costa is also somewhat produced, 
though not quite to the same extent, in P. annulata and a 
few other species. P. basalts also resembles P. anmdata 
and P. forcipata in its large and somewhat similarly con¬ 
structed hypopygium. It is fairly common. 

P. annulata Winn, (brauen Dz ). Dziedzicki described 
P. braueri from male and female specimens captured at the 
same place which he assumed to belong to the same species. 
I have, however, obtained definite evidence by breeding 
that P, annulata Winn, is really the female of P. braueri ; it 
differs from the female described by Dziedzicki in its quite 
slender front tarsi and in the very distinctive structure of 
the ovipositor. The difference in colour between the two 
sexes is rather marked, the male being nearly all blackish, 
while the female has rather conspicuous yellowish bands 
on the abdomen. 

The larvae are covered with a thick black slimy covering 
and are therefore particularly slug-like in appearance. They 
are not at all uncommon in England in damp woods. I 
had on several occasions reared specimens of either annulala 
$ or braueri ^ from precisely similar-looking larvae, and 
though definite proof was lacking the assumption seemed 
justified that the two were the sexes of one species. Con¬ 
firmation has now been provided by Mr. C. A. Cheetham, 
who has reared the two from one batch of larvae. 
The species of Phronia reared by Swanton and re¬ 
corded by Bloomfield (1911) as P. basaiis was really P. 
annulata. 

P, foreipata Winn. This might easily be passed over as a 
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slightly smaller edition of the last, and is at least equally 
common. 

P. cinerascens Winn. This is one of a small group of 
species which have the outer clasper of the male produced 
into two rather long slender arms, thus appearing forked in 
side view. It is usually distinguishable from the other 
members of the group {tarsaia and bicolor) by the largely 
yellowish thorax and the distinct yellow bands at the bases 
of the abdominal segments, but the colour as usual is very 
variable and entirely blackish specimens are not uncommon. 
The species is very abundant in the neighbourhood of 
mountain streams. 

P. tarsata (Staeg.) {crassipes Winn.). This is closely 
related to the last, but always dark in colour. It is common 
in many districts. I have reared specimens from whitish 
larvae with only a slight covering of mucilage. 

P. bicolor Dz. Very similar to the last, the hypopygium 
differing slightly. Apart from the specimen recorded 
previously from Shropshire, I have seen males from Arran 
and Sherwood. 

P. tenuis Winn. Similar to P, tarsata in appearance, but 
the arms of the male clasper are short and stout, and the 
front tarsi of the female are not thickened. The larvae 
are similar to those of P. tarsata. The species is generally 
common. 

P, conformis (Walk.) {leioides Walk.; girschneri Dz ,; 
? hraueri Dz, $). The male of this species is very distinct 
by its entirely yellow hypopygium, with large outer 
claspers which are emarginate at the tip and very bristly. 
The female, which has not hitherto been recognised, has the 
front tarsi strongly swollen, and the ovipositor constructed 
almost exactly as figured by Dziedzicki for P. braueri^ 
though more or less yellowish in colour and not blackish- 
brown as stated; Dziedzicki may very probably have 
described a dark specimen of this species. In my previous 
paper I indicated that Walker’s M, leioides was the same as 
Winnertz’s P. crassipes^ but a re-exammation of the type 
shows that it more probably belongs here. 

I have reared specimens of both sexes from whitisli larvae 
similar to those of P. tarsata found at Radwell and Clothall, 
Herts. 

P. dubia Dz. All the specimens of this species which I 
have seen have the thorax and abdomen entirely blackish, 
except for a small pale humeral spot, and the four posterior 
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coxae entirely blackish-brown. This latter point will 
usually distinguish the species from all others so far found 
in Britain, but it should be noted that similarly coloured 
examples of P, intersiincta, P, iarsata and P, strenua have 
been taken in winter. The female, which has not been 
described, resembles the male in colour; it has the front 
tarsi moderately but quite distinctly thickened. The 
small cerci are stouter than in P. tarsaia but not so small and 
stout as in P. conformis. I have taken the species abun¬ 
dantly on the Lickey Hills near Birmingham, and at Strelley 
and Sherwood Forest, Notts. The British Museum also 
possesses specimens from Middlesex, Cornwall and Elgin. 

P. signata Winn. The hghter forms of this species may 
be recognised by the largely ochreous thorax, including 
even the scutellum, but as usual colour is no safe guide 
and darker individuals are frequent. From the lighter- 
coloured examples of P. cinerascens it may be known by the 
pale bands of the abdomen embracing the apical as well as 
the basal margins of the segments. It seems to be common 
in mountainous districts. My record of P. peitdans from 
Arran really refers to a specimen of this species; the 
differences between the two as figured by Dziedzicki are 
not very well marked. 

P. obtusa Winn. Of this species, which is very similar 
to the last in genitalic characters, I have taken males in 
Sherwood Forest, ix. 1922. 

P. elegans Dz. and P. taczanowskii Dz. Of these no fresh 
British records are available. 

P, triangularis Winn. Additional locahties for this 
apparently rare species are Lelant, Cornwall (Yerbitry) and 
Tuckenhay, S. Devon {F,W.E,). 

P. notata Dz. A very distinct species by the small 
sickle-shaped outer clasper and the long hypopygium which 
is yellow at the base. I took a male at Knebworth, Herts., 
5 viii. 1922. 

P. strenua Winn. An obscure species with no very 
obvious distinguishing marks. Originally recorded from 
Logie and Crowborough. I have taken it at Babraham, 
Cambs. and Hitch Wood, Herts. The specimens from the 
latter locality were reared from larvae bearing regular and 
fairly hard conical black cases resembling tiny limpets. 
When removed from their cases the larvae almost at once 
began to construct new ones from their excrement, though 
these had not the same regular appearance. I have fre- 
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quently found similar cases in other localities, but do not 
know whether they belong to this or to some other species 
of Phronia, 

P. disgrega Dz. A very minute species apparently 
more or less related to the last, of which I have seen only 
two British examples, the one previously recorded from 
Nethy Bridge, and one from King’s Lynn (Atmore). 

P. vitiosa Winn. (? nitidivenins v. d. Wulp). The two 
existing male specimens of van der Wulp’s species closely 
resemble P. vitiosa, which is very distinct in genital structure, 
but imtil an exact comparison can be made Winnertz’s 
name may be retained. The female has the front tarsi much 
thickened and is very similar to that of P. conformis except 
that the brown spot on the hind coxae is less distinct. 

Genus Dynatosoma Mg. 

The species of this genus bear a rather considerable 
resemblance to those of Mycetophila, on account of the strong 
development of the tibial bristles and the somewhat similar 
type of wing-markings. Apart from the absence of ptero- 
pleural bristles and the divergent branches of the cubitus 
the species of Dynatosoma may be known from those of 
Mycetophila by possessing eight strong bristles on the 
margin of the scutellum instead of four. The genus is 
apparently confined to Europe and North America. The 
new generic name Johannseni has recently been proposed 
for one of the North American species. 

The larvae live in Polyporaceae and other bark-growing 
fungi, and their presence may often be detected by white 
frass on the surface of the fungus; no other fungus-gnats, 
so far as I am aware, extrude frass from their burrows. 
Pupation takes place in a rather earthy cocoon underground. 

Only two British species are known at present, though 
others ought to occur. The fungus Polyporus sulphureus, 
for instance, should be searched for P. ntfescens, 

D. fuscieorne (Mg.) (wing, fig. 225). The coxae are 
usually all yellow, though in one variety of which I have a 
f6w specimens of both sexes the posterior coxae are dark 
apicaUy. I have reared it from Polyporus squamosus, 
P. betulinus, Polysticlus versicolor, Daedalia querdna and 
Lenziies betulina, 

D. reciprocum (Walk.). Differs from the above in the 
hypopygium, in having the four posterior coxae all black, 
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and also in having no bare patch at the base of the wing 
below the anal vein. 

Genus Mycetophila Mg. 

The parallel or approximated branches of the cubital 
fork will almost invariably distinguish this genus from 
others which also have strong tibial bristles. I have 
previously included Mycothera in this genus, on the ground 
that the presence of a median ocellus is not alw^ays constant 
even in the same species. I would now include also 
Opistholoba, which was merely founded on the unusually 
large hypopygium. These two are typical Mycetophila 
as regards venation and chaetotaxy. I have not seen 
Enderlein’s Plustacephala, but there appears to be no 
character of importance to separate it from Mycetophila ; 
it may be synonymous with Mycetophila or perhaps with 
Delopsis, The genus is one of the largest of the family, 
species occurring m all parts of the world, though they are 
most numerous in the temperate regions. 

The larvae, with possibly a few exceiitions {e g. M. 
merdigera Knab, which may not be a true member of the 
genus), live in the interior of fungi, some species attacking 
many different kinds, others being restricted to a single 
fungus-host. They may be found either in terrestrial or 
lignicolous fungi, though the same species will usually occur 
only in one of these classes of host. A distinct cocoon is 
always formed, which may be placed either in the ground or 
in the fungus, if this is of a species which will not decay too 
readily. Some of the species which pupate within the fungus 
have very interesting arrangements for the escape of the 
imago, either a lobster-pot-like arrangement of stiff threads 
or a thin papery cap being formed at the front end of the 
tough cocoon. The cocoon of those species which pupate 
in or at the surface of the ground is generally of a slighter 
texture and without any special arrangements for emergence. 
As is very often also the case in other genera of this family, 
the imagos after hatching from the pupa often remain 
quiescent in the cocoon for quite a long time, though they 
will rush out and take to the wing with amazing celerity 
if the cocoon is touched. I have not observed this quiescent 
period to last more than a week, but it is quite probable 
that hibernation may often take place in this manner. 

The imagos almost always rest with the wings flat over 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924. —PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) TT 
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the back, the only exception known to me being M, 
signatoides Dz. The middle legs are never raised in 
repose as they so frequently are in the Exechia group of 
genera. 

For the grouping of the species the chaetotaxy of the 
middle and hind tibiae is very important. Winnertz was 
the first to point out that the hind tibiae of some species 
have an additional (subdorsal) series of bristles between the 
usual two (external and dorsal) series, and that some have 
a very distinct row of fine bristles on the inner side; while 
Johannsen made use of the number of ventral spines in the 
mid tibiae in his classification of the American forms. 
Mr. Tonnoir has pointed out to me that the bristles or 
spines on the middle tibiae are normally arranged in four 
rows : dorsal, external, ventral and internal, and that the 
number in each of these rows is fairly constant for each 
species. The number of pteropleural bristles also varies 
somewhat in different species, though there are never less 
than two or more than six. For the rest, the chaetotaxy 
is rather constant throughout the genus; there are always 
four strong scutellar bristles; three or four propleural; 
and three or four anepisternal. 

There are now no less than 42 British species of Myceto- 
phila known, the largest number of any genus in the family 
with the exception of Sciara, In view of the considerable 
increase in our faunal bst since the publication of my last 
paper, I offer a fresh key to our species, making use of some 
of the chaetotactic characters mentioned above. 

1. Middle tibiae without ventral bristles; hind tibiae on the inner 

side with numerous fine bristles .... 2. 

Middle tibiae with at least one ventral bristle; hind tibiae usually 
with few or no bristles on the inner side ... 3, 

2. Wings yellowish-tinged, unspotted; palpi of male with broad 

flat segments; five or six pteropleural bristles fungorKtn Beg. 
Wings not yellowish, with a more or less distinct central black 
spot; palpi of male normal, slender; four pteropleural 
bristles ....... lineola Mg. 

3. Hind tibiae without a middle row of bristles . . 4. 

Hind tibia with at least one subdorsal bristle, between the 

external and dorsal rows ...... 33. 

4. Middle tibiae with only one ventral bristle (normally); wings 

banded . . . . ..5. 

Middle tibia with two or three long ventral bristles . 7, 
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5. Cubital fork extremely short; ventral bristle on middle tibiae 

long; very small species . . . semifitsca Mg. 

Cubital fork long, its base little if any beyond that of the median 
fork; ventral bristle of mid tibiae short ... 6. 

6. Wing tip dark, especially towards costa, and including an oval 

pale spot; central spot small . . . ocellns Wa\k, 

Wing tip clear, but a broad dark subapical band present; central 
spot large, usually distinctly reaching costa formosa Lundst. 

7. Wings largely smoky, especially towards costa on apical half; 

middle tibia with only one small bristle on the inner side 

adumbrata Mik. 

Wings otherwise; middle tibiae with at least two longish 
bristles on the inner side, and generally some small ones in 


addition.8. 

8. Wings with a central spot only, or quite clear . . 9, 

Wings with dark markings beyond the middle . .12. 

9. Mesonotum shining reddish with thice darker stripes 

‘umpunciafa Mg. 

Mesonotum mainly shining black ..... 10. 


10. Largo pale patches on shoulders and above wing-roots; posterior 

margins of abdominal tergites pale; four pteropleural bristles 

Molida Walk. 

No pale markings above wing-roots or on abdomen; only two 
pteropleural bristles . . . . . . ,11. 

11. Shoulders yellow ..... jru7ntla Winn. 

Thorax entirely black .... nnicolor Stan. 

12. Wings with the whole t i]) dai k or witJi a dark shade towards costa 

on apical thud ....... 13. 

Wings with a more or less distinct subapical fascia or s|X)t . 14. 

13. Mesonotum almost all dark, bristles of hind tibiae unusually 

long; whole wing-tip more or less dark . slylaia Dz. 
Mesonotum distinctly striped; bristles of hind tibiae not 
unusually long; wdng-tip dark towards costa only 

ezizeki Landr. 

14. Subapical wing-fascia broad and distinct but leaving the end of 

cell if j clear. cmdata Stac‘g. 

Subapical wdng-fascia or spot smaller, but usually filling the end 
of cell .15. 

15. The fascia or spot distinctly reaching back to the tip of 16. 

The fascia or spot entirely distal to the tip oi R^ . . 22, 

16. Base of cubital fork well before base of r-m; subapical wring-spot 

small; hind femora with a dark dorsal line magnicauda StroW. 
Base of cubital fork below or beyond base of r-w; central and 
subapical wing-spots larger . . . . .17. 
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17. Tip of JRi rather broadly involved in the spot; front tarsi simple 

in both sexes ........ 18. 

Tip of only narrowly involved in or just touched by the spot; 
hind femora with only the apical fourth black . . 20. 

18. Hind femora without continuous dark dorsal line, but with 

nearly the apical half black; base of cubital fork well beyond 
base of median .... . edtoardsiltundsi. 

Hind femora with a continuous dark dorsal line . . 19. 

19. Mesonotum almost all dark .... vithpes Zett. 

A large pair of yellow humeral spots . . gihhula sp. n. 

20. A dark cloud below the cubital fork; front tarsi of male swollen 

beneath ....... hialonissica Dz. 

No dark cloud below cubital fork; front tarsi of female swollen 
beneath ......... 21. 

21. Subapical wing spot continued faintly across the wing from My 

to the hind margin; genitalia of both sexes short himandcUa F. 
Subapical wing-spot stopping short just before My ; genitalia 
of both sexes elongate . . . forcipata Lundst 

22. Hind tibiae with a distinct row of fine bristles on the inner side 

near the tip; subapical fascia forming four more or less 
separate spots ...... or^utfa Stph. 

Hind tibiae with at most two or three fine bristles on the inner 
side; subapical fascia not distinctly divided into spots 23. 

23. Mesonotum quite dull; scutellum largely yellow . . 24. 

Mesonotum more or less shining . . . . .28. 

24. A slight cloud in the anal cell below Cuo ; mid tibiae with two 

ventral bristles ....... 25. 

No trace of a cloud in the anal cell . . . .27. 

25. Mesonotal stripes separate; posterior margins of abdominal 

segments distinctly pale .... spectahihs Winn 
Mesonotal stripes more or less comjilotely fused; abdomen 
usually all dark ....... 26. 

26. Cloud in anal cell distinct and large (normally) 

ntrviseia Lundst. 

Cloud in anal cell very faint . . marginata Winn. 

27. Mid tibiae with two ventral bristles . . fraiema Winn. 

Mid tibiae with three ventral bristles . . fmUmdica Edw. 

28. Mid tibiae with two ventral bristles; thorax nearly all black, 

except for small spots on the shoulders and scutellum 29. 
Mid tibiae with three ventral bristles . . . .30. 

29. Subapical wing-spot small, faint and ill-defined (compare also 

M, atolida Walk.). atrigata Staeg. 

Subapical wing-spot usually larger and weU-dehned 

luciuoaa Mg. 
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30. Thorax almost entirely black, including the whole scutellum; 

only two pteropleural bristles . . occuUam Lundst. 

Thorax yellow at least on the shoulders, and with the scutellum 
partly yellow; 3-4 pteropleural bristles . . .31. 

31. Mesonotal stripes more or less separate; abdomen with a median 

dorsal pale line, or at least indications of such a line on the 
segments 2 and 3 

signafa Mg.; signafaides J>z.; sigillala Dz , gutiata Dz. 
Mesonotal stripes fused; abdomen without pale mid-dorsal 
line ......... 32. 

32. Basal ventral spine of mid tibiae small; pre-apical wing-spot 

not reaching costa ..... ni(hs Winn. 
The throe ventral spines of the mid tibiae suliequal; prt‘-apical 
wing-spot reaching costa ...... 33- 

33. Branches of cubital fork distinctly approximated apically; 

subapical wing-spot as dark as the central spot . .34. 

Branches of cubital fork parallel apically; subapical spot 
lighter than the central spot . . . obscura Dz. 

34. Male h 5 rpopygium large, claspeis spiny . . dentaia Lundst. 

Male h^qiopygium smaller, claspers not spiny . hlanda Winn. 

35. Hind tibiae with only one or two bristles in the sub-dorsal 

row ......... 36. 

Hind tibiae with 4-6 bristles in the sub-dorsal row . 37. 

36. Subapical wmg-fascia conspicuous; one sub-dorsal bristle on 

hind tibia; mesonoturn w'lth three dark bro^m stripes 

tnnolafa vStaeg. 

Subapical wing-spot small and rather faint; two sub-dorsal 
bristles on hind tibia, mesonoturn nearly all reddish 

con fl Iff ns Dz. 

37. Thorax entirely ix^ddish, abdomen mainly so; 5-6 sub-dorsal 

bristles on hind tibia; one ventral bristle on mid tibia; 
wings with conspicuous dark central spot and subapical 
fascia ....... nfigulum Mg. 

Thorax and abdomen shining black; 4 sub-dorsal bristles on 
hind tibia; three ventral bristles on mid tibia; wings 
unmarked. immacidcLla Dz, 

M. tarsata Winn, is omitted from the above key; it would 
probably fall near M. obscura Dz. 

M. semlfusoa Mg. This is interesting as affording the 
connecting link between Mycetophila and Zyyomyia^ the 
cubital fork being very short and its upper branch faint. It 
is the smallest species of the genus, even smaller than the 
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species of Zygomyia, It is widely distributed but appar¬ 
ently always rare. 

M. fungorum Deg. {punctata Mg.). By the characters 
mentioned in the key and by its dull reddish thorax this 
species is easily recognised. It is everywhere abundant, 
probably outnumbering all other members of the family 
put together. Outside Britain it has a very wide distribu¬ 
tion, being recorded from Nort«h America, the Amur region 
and Assam. 

The natural food-plant appears to be Armillaria 7nellea^ 
from which it is hardly ever absent, but it has also been 
recorded from a great variety of other ground-fungi; my 
records include the following : Boletus edulis, B. calopus^ 
B, luridus, B. sublomentosus, B. versicolor, Russula atropur- 
purea, R, chloroides, R, cyanomntha, R. fellexi, /?. lulea, 
R, ochroleuca, R, sardonia, Paxillus giganteus, Lactarius 
vellerius, Hypholoma fasciculare, Amanita mappa, Amani- 
topsis vaginata. On the other hand, in spite of the examina¬ 
tion of large numbers of specimens I have never found it in 
Agaricus campestris, and am therefore inclined to be sceptical 
as to the reports of damage caused to mushroom beds by 
this species; the only larvae I have ever found in A, 
campestris are Sciara or Aphiochaeta. The larvae may 
readily be distinguished under a hand lens from those of 
most other species of Mycetophila and of all Exechia, 
Rhymosia, etc., by the brown instead of black head; the 
only other brown-headed species I have found is 3/. 
lineola, and therefore to save trouble in continually rearing 
these common species in my breeding jars I have usually 
discarded all brown-headed larvae in the field. Pupation 
takes place in the ground in an earthy cocoon. 

M. lineola Mg. There are several rather distinct varieties 
of this species, one of which has a very small and faint 
central spot on the wing and might therefore be mistaken 
for M. fungorum, but has not the thickened male palpi 
of that species; in this variety the mesonotum is almost 
black, but in the normal form it is usually more or less 
reddish with three darker stripes. Though not quite so 
abundant as the last it is to be found everywhere and has 
similar breeding habits. I have reared it from Sparassis 
laminosa, Russula feilea, R. nigricans, R. sardonia, Lactarius 
vellerius, L, volemus, Cortinarius hinnuleus and Hebdoma 
crustuliniformis. 

M. ocellus Walk, {dimidiaia Staeg.; cinerea Zett.). As 
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the name Mycetophila dimidiata was used by Meigen in 
1804 it is inadmissible for this species, even though Meigen’s 
dimidiata belongs to the genus Rondaniella. I therefore 
adopt M. ocellus as the next oldest name. The species is 
usually easily recognisable by the clear spot in the dark 
apical third of the wing, though in pale specimens the clear 
spot is not so obvious, and the species might easily be 
confused with M. czizeki or M. stylata. The middle tibiae 
occasionally have a second small ventral bristle. The 
species is common everywhere, and breeds in various bark¬ 
growing fungi; I have reared it from Poria vaporaria, 
Phlebia merismoides and Sparassis crispa, and Dr. F. M. 
Turner has obtained it from Pleurotus ostreatus. A slight 
network cocoon is formed. 

M. formosa Lundst. This rather common species is 
very distinct by wing-marldngs, but the colour of the 
body varies very much. Normally the thorax is ochreous 
with three brown stripes, and the abdomen has distinct 
ochreous bands, but a form occurs, perhaps chiefly in 
winter, in which the body is almost all black. I have 
reared both forms together from Phlebia merismoides. 
The cocoons are of a light texture as in the last 
species. 

M. adumbrata Mik. In this species the pleurotergites 
are rather small, and the shape of the thorax approximates 
to Epicypta, but the costa is not at all produced. The 
wing-markings are very suggestive of Epicypta testata 
(rather than E. pimctmn, as I suggested before). The 
species is rare; apart from the Scotch example recorded 
1 have seen only one, from Snailbeach, Salop (F.W.E.). 

M. unipunctata Mg. I have taken this fairly distinct 
species in Arran; Sherwood Forest; Burnham Beeches; 
and there is also a specimen in the national collection 
from the New Forest {Adams). Apart from the tibial 
chaetotaxy it differs from M. lineola in the shining 
mesonotum. 

M. stolida Walk. Many examples of this species have 
traces of a small preapical spot on the costa. Such speci¬ 
mens might be regarded as falling with M. strigaia in the 
key, from which they differ obviously in the large yellow 
shoulder-spots. Most of the specimens I have seen are 
from the New Forest, though the Museum also has examples 
from Wormsley Park, Oxfordsliire (VerraU) and Spey 
Bridge, Inverncjis {Yerbury). 
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M. pumila Winn. A small black species, always with 
a distinct central wing-spot, and sometimes as in M, stolida 
with traces of a spot at the tip of I have taken it at 
Harrow Weald Common, Middlesex, and at Strelley and 
Sherwood, Notts. 

M. unieolor Stan, {posticalis Lundst.). Apart from the 
uniformly black thorax, this differs from the last in having 
the tip of the hind femora much more narrowly black. 
The central ving-spot is smaller and not infrequently 
absent (var. posticalis). The pleurotergite and sterno- 
pleurite are also unusually small, so that the species 
approaches rather closely to Epicypta or Delopsis in 
appearance, but the venation is that of a typical Myceto- 
phila, and the second abdominal segment lacks the long 
ventral hairs in both sexes. It is rare m Britain; the 
following localities where odd specimens have been obtained 
may be mentioned : Crowborough, Sussex (Jenkinson); 
Blaise Castle. Glos. (Wofnersleij), Wyre Forest {F.W.E.); 
Manchester {Britten). 

M. stylata Dz. A rather distinct species by the dark 
wing-tip and by having the two outer bristles in the dorsal 
row of the hind tibiae extremely long; the ventral bristles 
of the mid tibiae are also very long. Only known as 
British from Logie (Jenkinson) 

M. czizeki Landr. Very similar to M. ocellus, but the 
mid tibiae always have two strong bristles beneath, and 
the wing-markings are fainter and without the clear oval 
spot. This also has only been found in Scotland. 

M. caudata Staeg. As stated above, I do not see suf¬ 
ficient reason for retaining the genus Opistholoba, which 
was founded for this species, a very distinct one in its 
wing-markings, though in venation and chaetotaxy a 
typical Mycetophila. No fresh records are available, the 
Imown British specimens being three females from Scotland. 

M. magnicauda Strobl. This has also been referred to 
the genus Opistholoba, though it is not particularly nearly 
related to the last. I have seen two British specimens, a 
male taken at Dingwall, Cromarty, by Mr. J. J. F.-X. King, 
and presented by him to the British Museum; and a female 
in the Cambridge Museum from Logie, 12 ix. 1910 (Jenkin¬ 
son), Apart from the characters mentioned in the key 
the light-coloured thorax with three narrow dark stripes 
is rather distinctive. 

M. edwardsi Lundst. (nebulosa Edw.). Additional local- 
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ities for this pretty little species are Llangammarch Wells, 
Brecknock {Yerbury)\ Snailbeach, Salop; Wjrre Forest; 
Sherwood Forest; Grange and Holker Moss, N. Lancs. 
{F.W,E,), 

M, vittipes Zett. As I suspected, the two forms of this 
mentioned in my previous paper prove on close examin¬ 
ation to represent two different species. The name viMipes 
may be restricted to the one which has the mesonotum 
almost entirely dark, and a fairly obvious and uniform 
darkening of the margin of the wing from the tip of to 
that of Cu^, Hypopygium as in figs. 143-145. This is 
a fairly common form. 

M. gibbula sp. n. (gibba Dz. 1884, nec Winn.). Differs 
from M. vUtipes in having distinct yellowish patches on 
the shoulders; no trace of darkening on the apical margin 
of the wing (fig 226), but often a small spot on before 
the tip and a slight dark seam at the ends of and Mg. 
Coxae clearer yellow than in M. vittipes, but hind femora 
similarly coloured. Hypopygium as in figs. 146-148. 

Type in the British Museum from York {A. Beaumont ); 
others from Crowborough, Sussex {Jenkinson) and Kneb- 
worth, Herts. {F,W.E,), 

M. bialorussica Dz. Known as British only from the 
two males from Logie recorded by me m 1915. 

M. bimaculata F. A fairly common species, which I 
have reared from larvae feeding in Poria mporaria, and 
forming a slight silky cocoon. 

M. forcipata Lundst. (lutetcauda Edw,). I have taken 
this species in the island of Arran; in Sherwood Forest, 
and at Witherslack, Westmorland. It is very similar to 
M. bimacidata, and as in that species the front tarsi of 
the female are greatly thickened; it differs distinctly, 
however, in the dark subapical spot stopping quite short 
just above Mj, the rest of the wiug-tip being clear. The 
anal cerci of the male are extremely long, and in correlation 
with this the female ovipositor proves to be also unusually 
long, BO that the species may be recognised easily in both 
sexes. 

The Sherwood Forest specimens were mostly obtained 
from larvae which were found in Polyporas betulinus; 
they fed in the layer at the base of the tubes and not on 
the flesh of the cap. Pupation took place in a slight 
cocoon underground. Mr. II. Britten has also sent me 
specimens of this species, from Goyt Valley, Cheshire, 
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reared from Polyporus betulintts, and there may perhaps 
be a definite connection with this species of host. 

M. orolata Steph. {rufescens auct. nec Zett.). I have 
elsewhere shown that although Zetterstedt included our 
M, rufescens in his series, yet his original type is a Dyna- 
tosoma, hence Stephens’ name should be used for this 
species. It is a large, common, and quite unmistakable 
form, though varying a good deal in size. I have reared it 
from various bark-growing fungi, including Polystictus 
versicolory Polyporus giganteus, Stereum sp., and Pleurotus 
ostreatus. Pupation usually takes place within the fungus; 
the cocoons are of rather tough texture with a more or less 
open network at the head end. 

M. spectabilis Winn. A widely distributed species, 
though nowhere very common. Together with the next 
two it belongs to a small group of species with very con¬ 
spicuous wing-markings, the central spot being very large 
and the subapical fascia long and curved. 

M. curviseta Lundst. Additional localities for this 
apparently rare species are Oxford (Hamm) and Witherslack, 
Westmorland (F,W,E.), 

M. marginata Winn. Common everywhere. The larvae 
feed in bark-growing fungi; I have found them in Poly¬ 
porus versicolor ; Poria vaporaria ; Fistulina hepatica ; 
Stereum sp.; and in an undetermined agaric on a fallen 
elm. The cocoons resemble those of M, rufescensy with 
which they were sometimes associated; pupation took 
place either in the ground or in the fungus, if this was of 
a sufficiently firm texture. 

M. fraterna Winn. Widely distributed and not rare. 
Lighter in colour than the last three, and with less extensive 
wing-markings. 

M. flnlandica Edw. Much resembles the last, but 
appears to differ constantly in having three ventral bristles 
on the mid tibiae, its entirely dull thorax distinguishing it 
from other species with similar chaetotaxy. 

M. strigata Staeg. (fuliginosa Dz.). Rather easily dis¬ 
tinguished from all except the following by its somewhat 
shining and nearly all black thorax and two ventral bristles 
on the mid tibiae. Apparently rare; an additional record 
is Shefford, Beds. (F,W.E.). 

M. luctuosa Mg. Closely resembles the last, except in 
the hypopygium; common and generally distributed. I 
have found larvae in PaxiUus involutus and in an undeter- 
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mined agaric on an elm trunk, in the latter case in company 
with M. marginata. Pupation in fche ground; cocoon 
slight. 

M. occultans Lundst. According to Lundstrom’s descrip¬ 
tion this species has only a small and indistinct central 
spot on the wings, but I have seen several specimens with 
a hypopygium as figured by him, and agreeing for the 
most part with his description, though differing in having 
quite a large central spot and a more or less conspicuous 
though ill-defined subapical mark also, this mark in some 
specimens almost reaching the tip of though m others 
it is smaller and less distinct. It would seem probable 
that the wing-markings are variable, and that Lundstrom 
described an unusually pale-winged specimen. The species 
would seem to be allied to M, pumtla and M. unicolor, all 
three agreeing in having only two pteropleural bristles, and 
two ventral bristles on the mid tibiae, as well as in the 
small hypopygium. Plain-winged examples may be known 
from M. unicolor by the less shining thorax. Besides the 
example recorded from Arran, I have seen males from 
Cambridge {Jenhnson)\ Ampton, Suffolk {Nurse)\ and 
Blaise Castle, Glos. {Audcent)\ also a female from Oxford 
{Hamm) which probably belongs here; this last has the 
front tarsi thickened, which was not the case in Lundstrom’s 
specimen. 

M. signata Mg. I can discover no characters other than 
those of the hypopygium by which the four members of 
this group may be distinguished, ilf. signata in Dzied- 
zicki’s sense appears to be one of the rarest of the four, 
the only fresh record available being Wyre Forest {F.W.E.), 

M. signatoides Dz. A rather common species m most 
districts. Dr. C. L. Withycombe has pointed out to me, 
what I have also observed myself since, that the adults 
have the peculiar habit of holding their wings vertically at 
the sides of the abdomen when running, the anal area of 
the wing apparently folding beneath the abdomen. Such 
a habit has not been noted in any other species of Myceto- 
phtla, though I have frequently observed it in Sceptonia 
nigra, Mr. H. Womersley has sent me specimens reared 
from larvae feeding m a species of Boletus ; pupation was 
underground. 

M, sigillata Dz. No fresh records are available for this 
rare species. 

M. guttata Dz. Although the adults seem morphologically 
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indistinguishable from M. signatoide^ apart from the 
hypopygium, the habits of the species are quite different. 
M, guttata apparently never holds its wings in the position 
assumed by M, signatoides, and the larvae appear to be 
definitely associated with the fungus Russula nigricans, 
in which I have found them on many occasions; m fact 
this fungus seems to be hardly ever free from infestation 
by this species. The cocoons are of tough texture except 
for a very neat papery cap in front; they are placed in 
the fungus a little way from the surface, and before pupa¬ 
tion the larva cuts a nearly circular slit in the skin of the 
fungus to ensure safe emergence. 

M. rudis Winn. Known as British only from the speci¬ 
mens previously recorded from Cornwall and the New 
Forest. 

M. obscura Dz. I have taken this rather uncommon species 
at Baldock, Herts., Shefford, Beds., and Strelley, Notts. 

M. dentata Lundst. A single male from the New Forest, 
July 1904 (D. Sharp), is in the Cambridge Museum. It 
agrees closely with Lundstrom’s description and figure, 
which was based on a male from Hungary. Of previously 
recorded British species, M. dentata most resembles M. rudis 
Winn.; from this it differs in having a distinct subapical 
wing fascia reaching the costa, as well as m the very 
remarkable spiny hypopygium. 

M. tarsata Winn. Still only known as British from a 
single male from Herefordshire. 

M. blanda Winn. I have reared this species from 
Lactarius deliciosus; pupation took place within the 
decaying remains of the fungus, the cocoons being similar 
to those of M, guttata. 

M. trinotata Staeg. {russata Dz.; ujhelyi Lundst.). The 
extra subdorsal spine on the hind tibiae is diagnostic of 
this species, otherwise it is very similar to M. spectahihs. 
It is fairly common and seems to be specially associated 
with Polystictus versicolor, from which 1 have reared it on 
several occasions, though I have also had it from Polyporus 
adustus. Cocoon slight. 

M. confluens Dz. A rather rare species occurring in 
Scotland and the New Forest. 

M. cingulum Mg. A very distinct species which is fairly 
common everywhere and appears to breed exclusively in 
Polyporus squamosus, from which I have reared it on a 
number of occasions. Cocoon slight, underground. 
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M, immaculata Dz. A small shining black species with 
unspotted wings resembling M, unicolor, and with rather 
small pleurotergites as in that species, but very distinct 
by the chaetotaxy of the hind tibiae, and also by the 
venation, the cubital fork being short and narrow and the 
main stem of the radius wavy. There is a male in the 
Cambridge Museum from the New Forest, ix. 1904 (Sharfi), 
and another specimen m the British Museum from Sheviock, 
Cornwall (Yerbury), 

Genus Zygomyia Winn. 

This is essentially similar to MycelophUa, which it 
resembles in pleural structure and chaetotaxy, and in the 
strong tibial bristles, almost the only difference being in 
the simple cubitus, which has lost the anterior branch. 
Even this difference is bridged by Mycelophila semrfusca^ 
w^hich has Cui present but very short and faint at the base, 
and might almost equally well be placed in either genus. 
The species of Zygomyia might be confused with those of 
Sceptonia, but in the British forms at least the chaetotaxy 
of the middle tibiae provides a ready distinction, all our 
species of this genus having four or five dorsal and two 
ventral bristles on the mid tibiae. Also the niesonotum is 
dull in Zygomyia, shining in Sceptonia. Zygmnyia appar¬ 
ently attains its greatest development in New Zealand, 
but there are a number of European and North American 
representatives. 

The life-history is unknown; in spite of the abundance 
of some of the British species 1 have never succeeded in 
finding the larvae in any fresh fungi, and suspect that they 
may be saprophagous in their habits. The reduction in 
size and general black colouring of the adults are very 
frequent accompaniments of the adoption of a saprophagous 
mode of life by the larvae in other groups of Diptera. 

. There are five British species, all of w^hich are widely 
distributed and more or less common. 

1. Both ventral bristles of mid tibiae quite short; normally four 

dorsal bristles ........ 2. 

One or both ventral bristles of mid tibiae very long; five dorsal 
bristles; wings with a small dark central spot . , 4. 

2. Wings with a large dark mark filling the end of cell 

pictipennis Staeg. 

, 3. 


Wings practically unmarked . 
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3. Cross-vein r-m and adjoining veins rather distinctly darkened; 

often a slight dark shade in cell ; female with front tarsi 
simple ........ vara Staeg. 

Wings quite clear; female with front tarsi much thickened 
beneath. valida Winn. 

4. Mid tibiae with two bristles in the external row (as in the above 

three species); shoulders distinctly yellow . humeralis Wied. 

Mid tibiae with three bristles in the external row; mesonotum 
all blackish ...... notata Stan. 

Z. pictipennis (Staeg.) (binotata Hal.). A very interesting 
species on account of the remarkable sexual difference in 
the wing-markings, the female having a large dark cloud 
in the middle of the wing (fig. 227) connecting the spot over 
r-m with the larger spot in cell ; this cloud is absent in 
the male. The only other case of such a form of sexual 
dimorphism in the family which has come under my notice 
is in Phronia praecox. 

Z. vara (Staeg.). A fairly common species which is 
easily confused with the following, though with very 
different hypopygium (figs. 149, 150)-and in the female 
easily distinguished by the simple front tarsi. 

Z. valida Winn. Very abundant on windows everywhere 
in certain seasons, especially during October and November. 
Hypopygium, figs. 151, 152. 

Z. humeralis (Wied.) (nigritula Walk.; ? canescens Winn.). 
A fairly common species in Britain, though hitherto not 
properly distinguished from the following. British Museum 
material is from Stoke Gabriel and Tipton St. John, S. 
Devon; Hitchin district, Herts.; Sherwood Forest; Ffrith, 
N. Wales; Holker Moss, N. Lancs.; Arran (F.W.E.). 

I have examined Wiedemann’s type and find it agrees with 
our specimens. Hypopygium, figs. 153, 154. 

Z. notata (Stan.). Perhaps less common than the last, 
as the British Museum only possesses specimens from 
Woodbridge, Suffolk (Verrcdl); New Forest {Adams) \ 
Felden, Herts. {Piffard) and Letchworth {F.W,E.). In 
aU the specimens there is only a minute pale dot on the 
shoulders instead of a distinct patch as in the last. Hypo¬ 
pygium, figs. 155, 156. 

Genus Sceptonia Winn. 

Although resembling Zygomyia in the simple cubitus, 
this genus seems to be rather more nearly related to Epi- 
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cypta and Delopsis on account of the shape of the thorax 
and the structure of the pleurae. Apart from this the 
most obvious distinction from Zygomyia is in the closer 
approximation of the veins Ri and ; but this varies 
somewhat in the different species, and the safest distinction 
between the two genera is in the chaetotaxy of the middle 
tibiae. In all species of Sceptonia there are only three 
dorsal bristles and no ventral ones; there is a single short 
internal bristle which is placed lower down the side than 
usual and thus occupies a position somewhat intermediate 
between lateral and ventral. There are only a few species 
known, from Europe, North i^merica, and Australia, also 
one (undescribed) from South Africa. Enderlein’s Platy- 
prosthiogyne meta/rneromelina from the Seychelles is prac¬ 
tically a Sceptoniay differing only in the more produced 
costa. This last genus was merely distinguished from 
Sceptonia by the depressed instead of compressed abdomen, 
an obviously untenable distinction, since the shape of the 
abdomen depends largely on its contents (food or eggs). 

The life-history is hardly known; Bouche records S. mgra 
from rotten fungi. The adults have the curious habit of 
resting with the wings held vertically at the sides of the 
abdomen. They run with great rapidity. 

I find that each of the two species hitherto recognised 
as Britisli is really comjiosite, and can now distinguish 
eight in all, 

1. very closely approximated to the costa and to separated 

from them by only about the width of a vein . . 2. 

7^5 separated from costa and by two oi three tunes tlie width 
of one of the veins ....... 2. 

2. Abdomen all black, at least in the male; hind coxae normally 

dark at the base only . nigra Mg.; tranihranacea sp. n. 

Alxlomen in both sexes with the apical margins of the first few 
tcu’gitos distinctly yellow; hind coxae (alw’ays?) with nearly 
the basal half black. costaia v. d. W. 

3. All femora with a more or less distinct dark line Ixmeath, ninning 

the whole length; hind femora mainly blackish; front tarsi 
of female hardly swollen .... furmpea sp. n. 
Femora yellow, except for the black apical third of the hind 
pair; front tarsi of female distinctly swollen ... 4, 

4. Mesonotum all black ....... 5, 

A distinct yellow spot on the shouldens . fiavipuncta sp. n. 

5. Palpi yellow ..... ro7t^olor Winn.; tenuis sp. n. 

Palpi dark brown or blackish . . . fuscipalpia sp. n. 
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S. idgra (Mg.). Of the three British species which have 
been confused here, I would restrict Meigen’s name to 
the one which appears to be commonest. It has a hypo- 
pygium constructed as in figs. 158, 159. Though usually 
entirely black in body colour, the females may have a 
certain amount of yellow on the abdomen. The hind coxae 
have a variable amount of black at the base, rarely covering 
more than the basal fourth. The female cerci are very 
long and narrow* 

S. membranacea sp. n. Closely resembles S, nigra, no 
external distinctions being obvious, but hypopygium 
differing as showm in figs. 160-163; the upper claspers 
especially are very differently formed and smaller, but as 
in the last species the lower claspers are membranous and 
more or less fused on to the hypopygium. 

Type male in the British Museum from Sherwood Forest, 
ix. 1922 {FM,E,)\ others from Downderry, Cornwall, 
8 ix. 1912 {Yerbury), and Tarrington, Hereford, 7 ix. 1905 
{Verrall)\ others in the Cambridge Museum from the New 
Forest {Sharp), and Crowborough, Sussex {Jenkinson), 

S. costata (v. d. W.) (wing, fig. 228). Differs from 
S, nigra in having the abdomen more or less yellow at the 
sides of the first few segments, much more so in the female 
than in the male; the coxae are clearer yellow, but the 
hind pair more extensively black at the base. The hypo¬ 
pygium also differs, as shown in figs. 164-166. 

There are two males in the British Museum, from Lelant, 
Cornwall (Yerbury) and New Forest {Adams), also a female 
from Lelant. A second female from Sheviock has the 
abdomen very extensively yellow, but the hind coxae are 
entirely yellow; it may possibly represent another species. 
There are also specimens in the Cambridge Museum from 
the New Forest {Sharp), 

S. coneolor Winn. According to the structure of the 
hypopygium this seems to be a composite of a rather large 
number of species, of which I have already distinguished 
five in Britain among the rather small amount of material 
available. Some of these seem to be fairly well charac¬ 
terised by colour, but I have seen two which agree with 
Winnertz’s description in having the thorax entirely black; 
palpi yellow; and hind femora yellow except towards the 
tip. Of these I would provisionally use Winnertz’s name 
for one with the hypopygium as in figs. 167, 168.* Of this 

* The ninth tergite and anal segment of tliis speoies are formed 
almost as in S, fumipes (fig. 178). 
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species I have seen 6 (J 3 $ collected by the late Dr. D. 
Sharp in the New Forest in 1904 and now in the Cambridge 
Museum. 

S. tenuis sp. n. Apparently difEers only from S. concolor 
as identified above in the structure of the hypopygium, 
which is as in figs. 169, 170. 

Type and one $ in the British Museum from Down- 
derry, Cornwall, 8 ix. 1912 (Yerbury). 

S, fuscipalpis sp. n. Closely resembles S. concolor, but 
slightly larger; palpi dark brown or blackish; mesonotum 
appearing somewhat less shining, apparently owing to the 
rather longer pubescence; hypopygium larger, so that 
the tip of the abdomen appears broader from above, 
structure as in figs. 171-173. 

Type (J in the British Museum from the New Forest, 
ix. 1^4 (Z>. Sharp)] a second male from the same place 
in the Cambridge Museum, also one from Nethy Bridge, 
vi. 1907 (I). Sharp). 

S. flavipuDcta sp. n. Closely resembles S. concolor, but 
rather larger; a small yellow spot on the shoulders; meso- 
notal pubescence longer, and mesonotum therefore appearing 
less shining; perhaps a Uttle longer and more curved; 
hypopygium as in figs. 174, 175. 

Type in the British Museum from Mildenhall, Suffolk, 
24 vi. 1909 (Yerbury). 

S. fumipes sp. n. Body all black as in S. cmwohr, and 
venation also similar, but differs conspicuously as follows : 
Palpi more or less dark. All femora with a more or less 
obvious dark line ventrally, the hind femora gradually 
darkened from the base, so that the apical half or more is 
blackish. Front tarsi of female less distinctly swollen 
beneath. Hypopygium as in figs. 176-178. 

Type (J in the British Museum. Tottington, Norfolk, 
21 V. 1909 (Verrall ); a second cj in the Cambridge Museum 
frpm Auchencairn (JenJdnson). I have also seen females, 
probably of the same species, from Logie (Jenkinson)] 
Dingwall (King)] Arran (Waterston)] and Austwick 
(Cheetham). 


Genus Epicypta Winn. 

This genus evidently represents a development of Myce- 
tophila, to which it is closely allied in all essential respects, 
differing in having the costa distinctly produced beyond 
TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924.— PARTS III, IV. (FEB. ’25.) V V 
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the tip of fig, in the distinctly divergent branches of the 
cubital fork, and also in the structure of the pleurae, the 
pleurotergites and sternopleurites being very small. A 
few species of Mycetophila, such as M, adumbrata Mik, 
show a reduction in the size of these parts, so that the 
distinction is not very sharply defined, but is probably 
correlated with differences in the life-history. 

Johannsen in 1909 indicated E, scatophora Winn, as the 
type of Epicypta, but in its unproduced costa and some 
other respects this species does not correspond to Win- 
nertz’s diagnosis of the genus, and I have shown below 
that it is referable to Delopsis, If the two genera are 
kept separate (they are indeed so closely related that they 
may have to be united) I consider that Johannsen’s desig¬ 
nation of the genotype should be set aside and the name 
Epicypta applied to those species with produced costa and 
shorter cubital fork, of which fi. iesMa Edw. {trinotata 
Winn.) may be taken as the type. 

The larvae according to Swanton hve under limpet-like 
cases; and probably, as in the allied Delopsis, pupation 
takes place within the case. 

E, testata Edw., 1925 [trinotata Winn, nec Staeg.)* In 
a short note (Ent. Mo. Mag., 1909, p. 280) the late 
Mr. F. Jenkinson pointed out that the species previously 
identified by himself as Epicypta trinotata could not be 
Staeger’s species as the front tarsi of the female were 
described as not enlarged. Jenkinson’s specimens, how¬ 
ever, are evidently the same species as those described by 
Winnertz as E, trinotata. Lately I have found by examin¬ 
ation of Staeger’s type that it is a Mycetophila, and have 
renamed this species. It is readily distinguished from the 
next by the reddish front part of the duller mesonotum, 
the larger dark spot over r-m, the more distinct dark apex 
of the wing, and the swollen front tarsi of the female. 
Widely distributed, but not common. This is the species 
reared by Swanton and referred to by Bloomfield (1911). 

£. punctum (Stan.). Mesonotum entirely shining black; 
wings without well-defined markings; front tarsi of female 
simple. The two forms mentioned in my first paper (one 
with the coxae all yellow, the other with the posterior 
coxae black) have identical hypopygia. The one with 
the black coxae is the commoner of the two, but the species 
is not often met with. 
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Genus Delopsis Skuse, 

This genus is evidently closely related to Ejdcypta, 
having much the same structure of the thorax, the stemo- 
pleurites and pleurotergites being very much reduced in 
size, the reduction in some cases being extreme. From 
Epicypta it differs in the costa normally ending at the 
tip of Rs, as in Mycelophila; in the absence of strong 
pronotal bristles; in the much longer cubital fork, the 
base of which is far before the base of r-m, and also in the 
possession of a pair of long bristles projecting from a pit 
in the second abdominal sternite. This latter character 
was first noted by the late Mr. F.^ Jenkinson, and seems to 
be constant throughout the genus. From Mycelophila 
the genus differs not only in thoracic structure as noted 
above, but also in the long cubital fork, the branches of 
which are straight and evenly divergent, and in the longer 
and stronger axillary vein, which nearly reaches the hind 
margin. Enderlein’s Platurocypta is very close to Delopsis, 
but has the costa distinctly f>roduced, and no long bristles 
beneath the second abdominal segment. 

Besides the genotype {D, jianpenms Skuse, from Aus¬ 
tralia) there are numerous Oriental and African species, 
most of which I have examined. Judging from the descrip¬ 
tions the South American Mycetophda ancyliformaus 
Holmgren and the North American M. ammala Johannsen 
both belong here, and there aie also two European species, 
both of which occur in Britain. 

The larvae construct a case out of excrement, the form 
of the case apparently varying according to the species. 
Pupation takes place within the case ; not, as in Phionia, 
in a separate cocoon. The form of the thorax and the 
remarkably clovse fitting of the backwardly bent head into 
the front of the mesothorax, are probably adaptations to 
assist the imago in escaping from the pupal case. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the life-history and habits of this 
interesting genus are insufficiently known. The two 
British species are both rare. 

D. scatophora (Perris) {aterrima Strobl). In my previous 
paper I gave reasons for supposing that two species had 
been confused under this name, and I still believe that this 
has been so, although my conclusions regarding the probable 
synonymy of the two must be modified. I have not seen 
a male of Perris’ species, but have little doubt that two 
females taken by Jenkinson at Cambridge are correctly 
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identified. These have the abdomen extensively orange 
at the sides, as described by Perris. 

D. aterrima (Zett.) {scatophora Winn.; Mycetophila 
sdecta Walk.). I have examined Zetterstedt’s and 
Walker's types and find they are both males of an all-black 
Ddopsis with a small hypopygium, quite different from 
that described by Perris for D. scatophora. Winnertz’s 
description would pass well enough for these specimens, 
and most probably referred to this species and not to 
Mycetophila unicolor as I previously suggested. This last 
is a typical Mycetophila and does not possess the long 
ventral hairs of the second abdominal segment in either 
sex. Apart from Walker’s type of M, selex^ia I have seen 
British examples of Z). aterrima from Gibside, Durham 
(Bagnall), and CrowborOugh, Sussex (Jenkinson), The 
figure of the male hypopygium (fig. 157) is taken from the 
Durham specimen. 


Synonymic List of British Species. 


In VerralTs 1901 list 212 species of British Mycetophilidae were 
enumerated, but no less than 70 of these wore regarded as doubtful. 
The notes published by Jenkinson and the present writer in 1908 
and 1913, while eliminating a large number of the doubtful names, 
brought the admitted total to just about 300. The present list 
includes 397 species, an increase of 30 per cent, since 1913. Only 
species which I have been able to veiify as British are included, 
many recorded by Verrall and earlier authors having been omitted; 
the specimens on which these records were based have been examined 
m many cases and proved to be incorrectly determined. Walker’s 
names have been included in all cases where the descriptions could 
bo identified or the t 3 q)es traced, but a few appear to be lost. 
Verrall’s estimate of 150 British species of Setara was probably 
excessive, but at least another 30 British species of this genus must 
await identification. The final British total is not likely to be 
much less than 500. 


Ditomyiinae. 

Symmerus Walk. 

1. annulatus Mg. 
zoncUtis Walk. 
ferrvginevs Walk. 

Ditomyia Winn. 

1. fasoiata Mg. 


Bolitophllinae. 

Bolitophila Mg. 

1. ooclusa Edw. 

2. maculipennis Walk. 

himaculata Zett. 

3. pseudohybrida Landr. 

4. glabrata Lw. 

5. hybrida Mg. 

fv^ca Mg. 
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6. disjunota Lw. 

7. tenella Winn. 

8. cinerea Mg. 

9. saundersi Cuii. 

trullata Lundst. 

10. spinigera Edw. 

Diadocidiinae. 

Diadocidia Winn. 

1. feiTuginosa Mg. 

teslacea Zett. 

2. vahda Mik. 

Macrocerinae. 

Macrocera Mg. 

1. anglica Edw. 

2. vittata Mg. 

3. lutea Mg. 

4. parva Lundst. 

5. fasciata Mg. 

6. crassicornis Winn. 

7. tusca Lw. 

8. bipunctata Edw. 

9. centralis Mg. 

10. angulata Mg. 

11. fascipennis Staeg. 

12. maculata Mg. 

13. phalerata Mg. 

14. stigma Curt. 

15. stigmoides Edw. 

Ceroplatinae. 

Asindulum Latr. 

1. nigrum Lati. 

2. flavum Winn. 

rostraium Edw. 

Antlemon Lw. 

1. servulum Walk. 

Ceroplatus Bose. 

1. testaoeus Dalm. 

Cbrotelion Rd, 

1. lineatus F. 

2. humeralis Zett. 

Apbmon Joh. 

1. marginata Mg. 

? atmta F. 


Monocbntrota Edw. 

1. lundstromi Edw. 

hnmmpennis Lundst. 

IsoNEUROMYiA Brun. 

1. semirufa Mg. 

vitripennis Walk. 
unicolor Walk. 
hrunnipennis Staeg. 

2. zonata Zett. 

concisa Walk. 
forcipula Lundst. 

3. perpusilla Edw. 

4. macrocera Edw. 

5. biumbrata Edw. 

6. nigricauda Strobl. 

7. modesta Winn. 

8. flava Macq. 

9. atriceps Edw. 

10. ochracea Mg. 

dorsalis Staeg. 
mycetopMloides Walk 
nigriceps Walk. 
humeralis Winn. 


Platyura Mg. 

1. ruficornis Zett. 

pectinifera Edw. 

2. nemoralis Mg. 

fiavipes Mg. 
nanu Winn. 
cinda Winn. 

3. pallida Staeg. 

aesttvalis Winn. 

4. nigricomis F. 

nigriventris Zett. 
anttca Walk. 
infuscaia Winn. 

5. fasciata Mg, 

6. discoloria Mg. 

unicolor Staeg. 

Sciarlnae. 

Zygonbura Mg. 

1. sciarina Mg. 

Trichosia Winn. 

1. hirtipennis Zett. 

splenderis Winn. 

2, absurda Winn, 
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Phorodonta Coq. 

1. flavipes F. 

SciARA Mg. 

1. thomae L. 

2. longiventris Zott. 

? caudoUa Walk. 

3. trochanterata Zett. 

4. ruficauda Mg, 

6. pilosa Staeg. 

degans Winn. 

6. subpilosa Edw. 

7. subspinulosa Edw. 

8. scotica Edw. 

0. hispida Winn. 

10. autumnalis Winn, 

11. glabra Mg. 

12. carbonaria Mg. 

13. bicolor Mg. 

rufiDentris Macq. 

14. anniilata Mg. 

15. brunnipes Mg. 

16. confinis Winn. 

17. semialata Edw. 

18. flavicauda Zett. 

19. insignia Winn. 

20. hyalipennis Mg. 

21. inflata Winn. 

22. quinquelineata Macq. 

23. pallida Walk. 

compresa Walk. 

24. pectoralis Staeg. 

tritici Coq. 

25. albinervis Wmn. 

26. praecox Mg. 

27. varians Job. 

28. nitidicolhs Mg. 

jpaucisda Felt. 

29. agraria Felt. 

30. tilicola Lw. 

31. tricuspidata Winn. 

32. longispina Pettey. 

Plastosciara Berg. 

1. pictiventris Kieff. 

2. pemitida Edw. 

? Ugnicola Winn, 

3. keilini Edw. 

4. perniciosa Edw. 

PEYBRIMHOFItA Kieff. 

1. breviptmnis Walk 

2. brachyptera Kieff. 


on British Fxmgus-OnaJts, 

Epidapus HaJ. 

1. atomariuB Deg. 

vencUicus Hal. 
pumila Winn. 
gracilis Walk. 

2. gracilis Winn. 

Solophilinae. 

MycomyiinL 
Mycomyia Rond. 

1. marginata Mg. 

punctaia Mg. 

2. exigua Winn. 

3. winnertzi Dz. 

4. wankowiczii Dz. 

5. hyalinata Mg. 

6. cinerascens Zett. 

7. tiivittata Zett. 

margincUa Dz. 

8. tenuis Walk. 

apicalis Winn. 
radoskowskii Dz. 

9. duplicata Edw. 

trivittcUa Dz, 

10. flavicollis Zett. 

11. incisurata Zett. 

? ammlaJta Mg. 

12. circumdata Staeg. 

lucorum Winn. 

13. wrzesniowskii Dz. 

14. firabriata Mg. 

affints Dz. 

15. ornata Mg. 

tumida Winn. 

16. melanoceras Edw. 

nigricornis Lundst 

17. digitifera Edw. 

18. parva Dz. 

19. maura Walk. 

higvhrie Winn, 

? penicillata Dz. 

20. flava Stan. 

21. trilineata Zett. 

Neoempheria O.-S. 

1. pictipennis Hal. 

2. lineola Mg. 

Sciophilinu 
Leptomorphus Walk. 

1, walkeri Curt. 
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Aixo(X)T(X5i!mA Mik. 

1. pulchelk Curt. 
eilacea v. d. W, 
flava Dz. 

PoLYLBPTA Winn. 

1. guttiventris Zett. 
undukUa Winn. 

Nbukatelia Rond. 

1. nemoralis Mg. 
doTigatus Walk. 

Paranetjrotelia Landr, 

1. dispar Winn. 

Syntemna Winn. 

1. hungarica Lundst. 

2. nitidula Edw. 

Paratinia Mik. 

1. sciarina Mik. 

Phthinia Winn. 

1. winnertzi Mik. 

2. humilis Winn. 

SCIOPHILA Mg, 

1. limbatella Zett. 

sharpi Edw. 

2. rufa Mg. 

3. ochracea Walk. 

4. interrupta Winn. 

5. varia Winn. 

6. plurisetosa Edw. 

7. lutea Macq. 

var. analis Winn, 

8. fenestella Curt. 

9. cliftoni Edw, 

10. hirta M^ 

11. adamsiEdw. 

12. nigra Landr. 

13. genioulata Zett. 

Mboalopelma End. 

1. nigroolavatum Strobl, 
jenkinaoni Edw. 

Monoolona Mik. 

1. ruflilatera Walk. 
unicomuta Dz. 


Acnemia Winn, 

1. longipes Winn. 

2. nitidicoUis Mg. 

defecta Walk. 

3. amoena Winn. 

Azana Walk. 

1. anomala Staeg. 

scatopsoides Walk, 

Ononstini, 
Speolepta Edw. 

1. leptogaster Winn. 

Coelosia Winn. 

1. thoraciea Winn. 

2. tenella Zett. 

flamcauda Winn. 

3. flava Staeg. 

flava Walk. 

4. silvatica Landr. 

Dziedzickia Job. 

1. marginata Dz. 

2. alpicola Strobl. 

3. flava Edw. 

Gxoriste Mg. 

1. bilineata Zett. 
trihneata Zett. 

Synapha Mg. 

1. vitripennis Mg. 

fivahs Walk. 

2. fasoiata Mg. 

paradoxa Edw. 

Pai.alokmpalia Meun. 

1. collaris Mg. 

• ? stylifera Grz. 

Apolipiithisa Grz. 

1. Bubincana Curt. 
mdanoceras Hal, 
rara Grz. 

Boletina Staeg. 

1. trivittata Mg. 

2. reuteri Lundst. 

3. plana Walk. 

dvbia Staeg. 
grzegoTzeki Dz. 

4. dubia 

ancdia Mg. 
inermia Liuidst. 
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5. villosa Landr. 

6. dispecta Dz. 

7. lundbecki Lundst. 

8. pallidula Edw. 

9. basalis Mg. 

10. digitata Lundst. 

11. nigricans Dz. 

12. moravica Lundst. 

13. trispinosa Edw. 

14. gripha Dz. 

15. scianna Staeg. 

16. brevicorais ^tt. 

17. lundstroemi Landr. 

18. griphoides Edw. 

19. nigrofusca Dz. 

Leiini, 
Rondaniella Job. 

1. dimidiata Mg. 
terminalis Mg. 
elegans Winn, 

Leia Mg. 

1. winthemi Lehm. 

2. fascipennis Mg. 

3. crucigera Zett. 

4. cyhndnca Winn. 

5. subfasciata Mg. 

tricuspidcUa Strobl 

6. bimaculata Mg. 

ociorrmculcUa Curt, 
var. fasciola Mg. 

7. piffardi Edw. 

Ectkepesthoneura End, 

1. hirta Winn. 
aliena WaJk, 

Tetraooneuba Winn. 

1. sylvatica Curt. • 

comprcssa Walk. 

Megophthalmidia Dz. 

1. crassicomis Curt. 
brevicomis Zett. 
helvola Hal. 
valida Walk. 
ferruginea v. d. W, 
ztigmayeriae Dz. 

? mfma Scbnuse, 

Docosia Winn. 

1. gilvipes Hal. 

sciarma Winn, 

2. fumosa Edw. 


3. moravica Landr. 

4. sciarina Mg. 

basalis Walk. 
pubescens Walk. 
valida Winn. 

5. fuscipes V. Ros. 

psevdovalida Landr. 

Pnyxia Job. 

1. scabiei Hopkins. 

subierranea Schmitz, 

Mycetophilinae. 

Execkim. 
Anatella Winn, 

1. setigera Edw. 

2. unguigera Edw. 

? flavicavda Winn. 

3. incisurata Edw. 

4. ciliata Wmn. 

5. pihgera Edw. 

6. davomaculata Edw. 

7. minuta Staeg. ^ 

Exechia Winn. 

1. pallida Stan. 

sericUa Mg. 
ochracea Zett. 

2. spinigera Wmn. 

spimiligera Lundst. 

3. frigida Holmg. 

4. fusca Mg. 

fungorvm Auct. 
gvttiveniris Mg. 
lateralis Mg. 

5. confinis Wmn. 

6. dorsalis Staeg, 

bisptnosa Lundst. 

7. lundstroemi Landr. 

irUermpla Lundst. 

8. bicincta Staeg. 

irUerrupta Zett, 
serpentina Lundst. 

9. dizona Edw. 

bicincta Lundst. 

10. lucidula Zett. 

11. nigra Edw. 

12. exigua Lundst. 

13. separata Lundst. 

14. nana Staeg. 

laieralis Lundst. 

15. parva Lunsdt. 

10. festiva Winn, 
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17. contaminata Winn. 

18. pseudooincta Strobl. 

19. nigroscutellata Landr. 

20. parallela Edw. 

21. trivittata Rtaeg, 

22. trisignata Edw. 

23. leptura Mg. 

membrariacea Lundst. 

24. unguiculata Lundst. 

25. subulata Winn. 

26. iimbriata Lundst. 

27. indecisa Walk. 

tenuicomis v. d. W. 

28. ligulata Lundst. 

29. hammi Edw. 

30. pollicata Edw. 

31. intersec ta Mg. 

grdcilicornis Landr. 

32. magnicauda Lundst. 

33. cl 3 rpeata Lundst. 

34. pulchella Winn. 

35. jenkinsoni Edw. 

36. crucigera Lundst. 

Rhymosia Winn. 

1. cristata Staeg. 

hrachycera Zett. 

2. maculosa Mg. 

3. domestica Mg. 

4. macrura Winn. 

5. fenestralis Mg. 

6. tamanii Dz. 

7. fovea Dz. 

8. placida Winn. 

9. virens Dz. 

10. connexa Winn. 

11. fasciata Mg. 

discoidea Dz. 

12. britteni Edw. 

13. signatipes v. cl. W. 

14. gracilipes Dz. 

15. bifida Edw. 

16. spinipes Winn. 

Brachypeza Winn. 

1. bisignata Winn. 

2. radiata Jenk. 

3. helvetica Walk. 

spuria Edw. 

Au^odia Winn. 

1. crassicomis Stan. 

punctipes Staeg. 

2. lu^ns Wiod. 


3. omaticollis Mg. 

Umgicomis Walk. 
nigricollis Zett. 

4. lundafcroemi Edw. 

5. anglofennica Edw. 

6. truncata Edw. 

7. grata Mg. 

nigricollis Edw. 
altemans Dz. 

8. altemans Zett. 

9. czemyi Landr. 

10. silvatica Landr. 

11. barbata Lundst. 

12. pistillata Lundst. 

13. triangularis Strobl. 

14. neglecta Edw. 

15. griseola Zett. 

griseicoUis Lundst. 

16. fuscipennis Staeg. 

17. borealis Lundst. 

18. proxima Staeg. 

hrachycera Lundst. 

19. ruficomis Mg. 

hasiaXa Winn. 
cimrea Lundst. 

20. foliata Edw. 

21. fissicauda Lundst. 

22. verralli Edw. 

23. auriculata Edw. 

24. griseicoUis Staeg. 

caudata Winn. 

25. nigrofusca Lundst. 

26. king! Edw. 

27. sericoma Mg. 

amoena Winn. 

Myceiophilini, 
CORDYLA Mg. 

1. crassicomis Mg. 

cinereus Zett. 

2. semifiava Staeg. 

3. murina Winn. 

4. parvipalpis Edw. 

5. Edw. 

6. brevicomis Staeg. 

7. pusiUa Edw. 

8. nitidula Edw. 

9. fusca Mg. 

? rntens Winn. 

10. fasciata Mg. 

11. flaviceps Staeg. 

Trichonta Winn. 

1. stereana Ed\\. 
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2. falcata Lundst. 

aiiheacena Dz. 

3. termioalis Walk. 

funebria Winn. 

4. hamata Mik. 

6. flavicauda Lundst. 

6. venosa Staeg. 

apinoaa Lundst. 

7. bioolor Landr. 

8. atricauda Zett. 

9. melanura Staeg. 

mekmopyga %tt. 

10. vemalis Lc^r. 

11. subfusca Lundst. 

12. vitta Mg. 

mhrrMculata Staeg. 
var. umhraiica Winn. 

13. icenica Edw. 

14. nigritula Edw. 


Phronia Winn. 

1. vulcani Dz. 

2. interstincta Dz. 

3. davipes Winn. 

4. exigua Zett. 

ruatica Dz. 

5. praeoox Winn. 

nitidiverUria Winn. 

? hiourcuala Beck. 

6. forcipula Winn. 

7. baseJis Winn. 

8. annulata Winn. 

braueri Dz. 

9. forcipata Winn. 

10. cinerasoens Winn. 

11. tarsata Staeg. 

craaaipea Winn. 

12. bicolor Dz. 

13. tenuis Winn. 

14. conformis Walk. 

leioidea Walk. 
girachneri Dz. 
hraneri Dz. ?. 

15. dubia Dz. 

16. signata Winn. 

17. obtusa Winn. 

18. elegans Dz. 

19. taczanowskii Dz. 

20. triangularis Winn. 

21. notata Dz. 

22. strenua Winn. 

23. disgrega Dz. 

24. vitiosa Winn. 

? nitidiventria v. d. W. 
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Dynatosoma Winn. 

1. fusoicome Mg. 

2. reciprocum Walk. 

nigricoxa Zett. 

Mycetopkpl 4 Mg. 

1. fungorum Deg. 

punctata Mg. 

2. lineola Mg. 

3. semifusca Mg. 

4. ocellus Walk. 

dimidiaicL Staeg. 

5. formosa Lundst. 

6. adumbrata Mik. 

7. stylata Dz. 

8. czi^ki Landr. 

9. unipunctata Mg. 

10. pumila Winn. 

11. unicolor Stan. 

12. occultans Winn. 

13. caudata Staeg. 

14. magnioauda Strobl. 

15. edwardsi Lundst. 

16. vittipes Zett. 

17. gibbula Edw. 

18. bialorussica Dz. 

19. bimaculata F. 

20. forcipata Lundst. 

luteicauda Edw. 

21. omata Steph. 

rufescena Auct. 

22. spectabilis Winn. 

23. curviseta Lundst. 

24. marginata Winn. 

25. fraterna Winn. 

26. dnlandica Edw. 

27. stolida Walk. 

28. strigata Staeg. 

fvliginoaa Dz. 

29. luctuosa Mg. 

30. signata Mg. 

31. signatoides Dz. 

32. sigillata Dz. 

33. guttata Dz. 

34. tarsata Winn. 

35. rudis Winn. 

36. obscura Dz. 

37. dentata Lundst. 

38. blanda Winn. 

39. trinotata Staeg. 

ruaaata Dz. 
ujhdyi Lundst. 

40. conduens Dz. 

41. cingulum Mg. 

42. immaculata Dz. 
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Zyoohyia Winn. 

1. pictipennis Staeg. 

hinotata Hal. 

2. vara Staeg. 

3. valida Winn. 

4. humeralis Wied. 

nigntula Walk. 

5. notata Stan. 

SoBPTONiA Winn. 

1. nigra Mg. 

2. membranacea Edw. 

3. costata v. d. W. 

4. concolor Winn. 

5. tenuis Edw. 


6. fuscipalpis Edw. 

7. flavipuncta Edw. 

8. fumipes Edw. 

Epicypta Winn. 

1. punctum Stan. 

2. testata Edw. 

trinotata Winn. 

Delopsis Skuse. 

1. scatophora Perns. 

(Uerrima Strobl, 

2. aterrima Zett. 

scatophora Winn, 
selecta Walk. 
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Hesperodina . 
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PLATE XLIX. 

Fig. 1. BolUophtla saundersi Curt, Ovipositor in aide view. 

2. „ spinigera sp. n. „ „ 

3. Macrocera mttata Mg. Male clasper. 

4. „ liUea Mg, „ 

5. „ sligmoides sp. n. „ 

6. Sciara longiventris Zett. Male clasper. 

7. „ trocharderala Zett. „ 

8. „ hispida Winn. „ 

9. „ 'pdosa Staeg, Hypopygium (half) from beneath. 

10. mihpilosa sp. n. „ ,, 

11. „ siihspiniilosa sp. n. Male clasper. 

12. „ srotica sp. n. 

13. „ glabra Mg. 

14. „ antumnalis Winn. 

15. „ flaincaitda Zett. 

16. ,, con finis Winn. 

17. „ hyalipenms Mg. 

18. „ inflata Winn. 

(Figs. 3-18 all to same scale.) 


PLATE L. 

19. Mycontyia ornaJa Mg., var. Hypopygium (half) from 

above. 

20. „ omaia Mg., var. Hyixipygium (half) from 

bciw'ath. 

21. „ digilifera sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from 

above. 

22. „ dtgififera sj). n. Hypopygium (half) fix)m 

beneath. 

23. Syttternm tmrosa Winn. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

24. „ ndidula sp, n. „ „ „ 

25. Sciophila ochracea Walk. „ „ „ 


26. 


>> »» 


27. adamsi sp. n. H3rpopygiura (half) fixim above. 

28. ,, ,, ,, ,, below, 

29. Dziedzickia alpicola Strobl. Hypopygium from above 

(part of ninth tergite removed to show clasper of one 
side). 

TRANS. ENT. SOC. LOND. 1924 . —PARTS lU, IV. (FEB. ’ 26 .) X X 
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Fig. 30. Dziedziekia flam Edw. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

31. „ „ „ „ below. 

32. Boldina griphoides sp. n. Details of hypopygium. 

33. „ „ Aedoeagus. 

34. „ nigrojusca Dz., var. Details of hypopygium. 

36. „ „ Aedoeagus. 

36. Leia pijfardi sp, n. Hypopygium (half) from beneath. 

37. „ Anal segment. 

38. „ Aedoeagus. 

(Various magnifications.) 


PLATE LI. 

39. Docosia fumosa sp. n, Ninth tergite. 

40. , „ Anal segment. 

41. „ „ Hypopygium from beneath. 

42. „ „ Aedoeagus. 

43. AnateUa incisurata Edw. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

44. „ „ Claspers from inner side. 

45. „ Middle part of ninth stemite. 

46. „ ciliata Winn. Claspers from inner side. 

47. „ „ Middle part of ninth stemite. 

48. „ piligcra sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

49. „ „ Claspers from inner side. 

50. „ „ Middle part of ninth stemite. 

51. „ flavoinaculala sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from 

above. 

62. „ „ Claspers from inner side. 

63. „ Middle part of ninth 

stemite. 

54. „ mmula Staeg. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

55. „ „ Claspers from inner side. 

56. „ „ Middle part of ninth stemite. 

(All to about same scale.) 


PLATE LII 

67. Exechia hammi sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from above. 
58. „ „ „ „ below. 

69. „ „ Clasper from inner side. 

60. ,, polkcata sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from above. 
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Fig. 61. Exechia polUcata sp. n. H 3 rpopygium (half) from below. 

jenhinsoni sp, n. „ „ above. 

9f 99 99 below. 

„ Clasper from inner side. 

nigra sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from below. 

,, Ovipositor from side. 

parallela sp. n. 
hammi sp. n. 
ligulata Lundat. 


62. 

62a. 

62&. 

63. 
63a. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 
69. 


'pollicaia sp. n. 
jenhinscmi sp. n. 
pulchella Winn. 

70. Rhymoaia brtlteni sp. n. 

71. 

hifida sp. n 


72. 

73. 

74. 


Hypopygium from above. 
Clasper from inner side. 
Hyjiopygium (half) from above. 

„ „ below. 

Ovipositor from side. 


PLATE LIII. 

75. Allodia czemyi Landr. Male clasper from inside. 

76. ,, neglecta Edw. „ „ 

77. ,, ptshllata Lundst. „ ,, 

78. „ fuactpennisSta^g. „ „ 

79. „ „ Hypopygium from above (with¬ 

out clasper). 

80. Allodia fnsctpennis Staog. Hypopygium from lielow. 

81. „ proxima Staeg. Male clasper from inside. 

82. „ borealis Lundst. „ „ 

83. „ foliaia sp. n. „ „ 

84. „ „ Hypopygium from above (with¬ 

out clasper). 

85. „ ,, Hypopygium from below. 

86. ,, verraUi sp. n. Hjrpopygium fi-om below. 

87. „ „ Clasper from inside. 

88. „ „ Ninth and tenth tergito. 

89. „ fissicmida Lundst. Eighth stemite. 

90. „ avi'tctUata sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

91. „ „ Middle part of ninth stermte. 

92. „ „ Male clasper from inside. 

(Various magnifications.) 
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Explanation of Plates, 


Fig. 93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 


111 . 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 
122 . 

123. 

124. 


PLATE LIV. 


Allodia nigrofusca Lundst. Male clasper from inside. 

„ griseicoUis Staeg. „ „ 

„ sericorm Mg. „ 

„ kin^i sp. n. 

„ „ Hypopygmm from above. 

„ „ „ „ below (without 


clasper). 

Cordyla fnsca Mg. Ovipositor from side. 

„ „ Outline of sixth abdominal tergite 

from above (flattened). 

„ „ Seventh abdominal segment from 

beneath. 

nitidula sp. n. Ovipositor from side. 
mnnna Winn. „ „ 

„ crassicomia Mg. „ „ 

,, fasciata Mg. „ „ 


„ Outline of sixth abdominal tergite. 

„ Si'venth segment from beneath. 

hrevirornis Staeg. Ovipositor from side. 

,, Outline of sixth abdominal 

tergite. 

„ >Seventh abdominal segment 

from beneath. 


(Figs. 99-110 to same scale, others various.) 


PLATE LV. 

Cordyla crassicomia Mg. Hypopygmm from side. 

„ „ Clasper from inside. 

„ semiflam Staeg. Eighth stomite. 

„ mvriva Winn. Hypopygium from side. 

„ Clasper from inside. 

„ „ Eighth stemitc. 

,, parvipalpis sp. n. Hypopygium from side. 

„ „ Eighth sternitc. 

fisaa sp. n. Hyxiopygium from side. 

99 99 99 99 beneath. 

„ „ Clasper from inside. 

„ hrevicomis Staeg. Hypopygium from side. 
,9 puaiUa sp. n. Clasper from inside. 

9 , nitidula sp. n. Clasper from side. 



Fig. 125. 
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Cordyla nitidulu sp. n. Clasper (another position). 

126. 


moravica Landr. „ from side. 

127. 


„ „ (another position). 

128. 

9i 

fiisca Mg. „ from side. 

129. 

» 

„ Eighth stemite. 

130. 

»? 

fascAata Mg. Clasper from side. 

131. 


„ Eighth sternite. 

132. 

5> 

flaviceps Staeg. Hyxiopygium from above. 

133. 

>> 

„ „ „ side. 

134. 


„ Eighth sternite. 

(All to same scale, except figs. 126, 127, which are a little larger.) 


PLATE LVI. 

Fio. 135. Tnchonla dercana sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from above. 

136. „ „ „ „ below. 

137. „ icenica sp. n. „ „ above. 

138. „ „ „ ,, below. 

139. „ „ Cla8i)er from inside. 

140. „ vigritnla sp. n. Hypop^^gmm from above. 

141. „ „ „ (tip) from below. 

142. „ ,, Clasper from side. 

143. MyreJophil^ vHiipcs Zett. Hypopygium from beneath. 

144. „ „ Anal segment and nit>th 

tergite. 

145. „ „ Aedoeagus. 

146. „ gihbvla sp. n. Hypopygium from beneath. 

147. „ „ Anal segment and ninth 

tergite. 

148. „ „ Aedoeagus. 

149. Zygomyia vara Staeg. Hypopygium (half) from beneath. 

150. ,, „ Uppi'r clavsper. 

151. „ valid^ V^irm, Hypopygium (half) from beneath. 

152. „ Upper clasper. 

153. „ humerahs Wiod. Hypopygium (half) from 

beneath. 

164. „ „ Upper clasper. 

165. „ notata Stan. Hjrpopygium (half) from beneath. 

166. „ „ Upp®r clasper. 

167. Delopsis alerrima Zett. Hypopygium from beneath. 

(Various magnifications.) 
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PLATE LVII. 

Fig, 158. Sceptania nigra Mg. Hypopygium (half) from beneath. 

159. „ „ Clasper from side. 

160. „ mcmhranacea sp. n. Hypopygium (half) from 

beneath. 

161. „ „ Clasper from side. 

162. „ ,, Ninth tegite and anal 

segment. 

163. „ „ Aedooagus. 

164. „ roftfata v. d. W. Hypopygium (half) from 

beneath. 

165. „ „ Clasper from side. 

166. „ „ Ninth tergite and anal seg¬ 

ment. 

167. „ roncolor Winn. Hypopygium (half) from 

beneath. 

168. „ „ Clasper from side. 

169. „ tennis sp. n. Hypopygium from beneath (clas- 

pers on right shown as from 
above). 

170. „ „ Ninth tergito and anal segment. 

171. „ fuscipalpis Rp. n. Hypopygium (part) from 

beneath. 

172. „ „ Clasper from side. 

173. „ „ Anal segment with end of 

ninth tergite. 

174. „ ffavipvncta sp. n. Hypopygium from beneath 

(claspers on right shown 
as from above). 

175. „ „ Ninth tergite and anal 

segment. 

176. „ fmmpes sp, n, Hyiiopygium (half) from be¬ 

neath. 

177. „ „ Clasper from side. 

178. „ „ Ninth tergite and anal seg¬ 

ment. 

(All to same scale.) 

PLATE LVIII. 

179. Dynatosoma fuscicome Mg. Base of wing showing bare 

patch and microtrichia in straight rows, also three or 
four scattered macrotrichia near anal angle. 
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Explanation of Plates. 

Fig. 180. Polylepla gvttiverUris Zett. Base of wing, showing dense 
macrotrichia; minute dots bordering the veins repre¬ 
senting vestigial microtrichia,* irregularly arranged. 

181. DUomyia fasciata Mg. 

182. BolUophila glabrata Lw. 

183. DMocidia ferniginosa Mg. (Macrotrichia mostly rubbed 

off.) 

184. Macrocera fascipennis Htaeg. 

186. Isoneuromyia biurribrata Edw. (The photograph does not 
bring out the dark cloud at the tip of Cu^,.) 

186. Zygoneura sciarhia Mg. 

187. Phorodonta flavipes F. 

188. Sciara subspin ulosa Edw. 

189. „ tricuspidata Winn, Note irregular microtrichia. 

190. Plastosciara pertiiciosaPtdw.fm in Sciophilinae. 

(Various magnifications.) 


PLATE LIX. 

191. Ncoemphena picHpenms Hal. 

192. Mycomyia marghmta Mg. 

193. Leptomorphus ualkeri Curt. 

194. Polylepla guttiventris Zett. 

195. AUocolocera pulchella Cui-t. 

196. Neuroitelia mmarahs Mg. 

197. Paraiinia scianna Mik. 

198. Phthinia hmmhs Winn. 

199. Sctopkila ochracea Walk. 

200. Monoclona riffilalera Walk. 

201. Acnemta nxHdtcollis Mg, 

202. Azayia anomala 8taeg. 

(Various magnifications.) 


PLATE LX. 

203. Speolepta leptogaster Winn. 

204. Coelosia tenella Zett. 

206. Dziedzickta rmrgmaia Dz. 

206. Synapha fasciata Mg. 

207. Pcdaeoempdlia coUans Mg. 

208. ApolipJUhisa sabinxam Cuit. 

209. Boletina basalis Mg. 
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Fig. 210* RondanieUa dimidiaia Mg. 

211. Leia fascipennis Mg. 

212. Ectrepesthoneura hirta Winn. 

213. Tetragomura sylvatica Curt. 

214. Megophthatmidia crasmcomts Curt. 

215. Docosia fumosa Edw. 

216. Pnyxia scahiei Joh. 

(Various magnifications. The photographs do not bring out the 
dark cloud below the small cell in fig. 207, nor the slight cloud 
below the middle of Cu^ in figs. 211 and 214.) 


PLATE LXI. 

Fig. 217. Anatella setigera Edw. 

218. Exechia kammi Edw. 

219. Ehymosia bifida Edw. 

220. Allodia verrcUh Edw. 

221. Brachypeza radiaia Jenk. 

222. Cordyla flssa Edw. 

223. TrichorUa steream Edw. 

224. Phronia praecox Winn. 

225. Dynaiosoma fimcome Mg. 

226. Mycelophila gibbuUi Edw. 

227. Zygomyia pictipennis 8taeg. $. 

228. Sceptonia costata v. d. W. 

229. Epicypta testata Edw. 

230. Ddopsis aterrinui Zett. 

(Various magnifications. In fig. 224 the photograph does not 
sufficiently bring out the darkened wing-tip.) 
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Wednesday, February 6th, 1924. 

Mr. E E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

V ice-Presidents, 

The President announced the Vice-Presidents for the 
ensuing year to be Mr. R. W. Lloyd, Dr. G. A. K Marshall, 
C.M.G., F.R S., and Mr. H. Willoughby-Ellis. 

Election of Fellows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:— 
Leonard Eastham, M.Sc., Zoology Dept, The University, 
Birmingham; G. H. Simpson-Hayward, Icomb Place, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. 

Exhibits. 

A pathological aberration of Pyrameis dejeani.— 
Dr. E. A. Cockayne exhibited a specimen of Pymmeis dejeani^ 
taken 6.vii.l910 at Tosari in East Java. All the scales, which 
should be cream-coloured, are devoid of jiigment, very thin, 
and rolled up at the tip. The condition affects both surfaces 
and gives a transparent appearance to the band and apical 
spots* 

PROC. ENT. SOC, LOND., I, II. 1924. A 
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Arixenia associated with Bats. —Dr. K. Jordan ex¬ 
hibited specimens of earwigs (Arixenia) which are found on 
bats m the Malayan Subregion, and said :— 

The genus Arixenia Jord. 1909, of which an account was 
given in the Transactions of the Entom. Congress at Oxford, 
1912 (publ 1914), forms a special suborder of the Dermaptera. 
Since 1912 no further material of these semiparasitic insects 
appears to have been recorded. But lately we have received 
specimens from three different localities. 

J. An adult ? from Sumatra (E. Jacobson) and another, 
together with an immature specimen, from Mindanao (H. E. 
Taylor), all three examples of the A. esau type 

‘‘ 2 A very large series from the Malay Peninsula (Dr. 
Hacker), and a smaller series from Mindanao (H. E. Taylor), 
agreeing with A. jacohsoni, but differing in detail 

All the specimens were found on bats. 

A recently described Papilionid —Lord Rothschild 
exhibited Teinopalpus aureus (Papilionidae) from Kuang- 
tung, S.E. China, recently described by R Mell, with the 
forms of Teinopalpus impetialis from North India and Burma 
for comparison. 

The Chalcid, Leucaspis grandis —Mr. E. B. Ashby 
exhibited a ^ Leucaspis grandis It was caught at Digne, 
Basses Alpes, July 16, 1923. He said that the females of this 
Chalcid have a long black ovipositor, which when not in use 
for oviposition, is carried along the middle line of the back. 
They lay their eggs in the nests of certain Vespidae and 
Apidae The adults of both this and a smaller species, 
L. assimihs, frequent the flowers of Umbelliferae. 

The Ant, Acanthomyops fuliginosus Latr., in the Isle 
OP Man, and its Distribution in Britain. —Mr. Donis- 
thorpe exhibited a map showing the British distribution and 
specimens of Acanthomyops (Dendrolasius) fuliginosus Latr., 
swept in a turnip field near Colby Glen, Isle of Man, in 
September last, and made the following remarks :— 

“ The species must have been nesting in the ground, as 
there were no trees near. This is its first record for the Isle 
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of Man, and the most northern locality in which it has yet 
been found in the British Isles. The Isle of Man was covered 
with a vast sheet of ice during the Glacial epoch, but it is 
unknown whether it was connected witli England or Ireland 
after the disappearance of the ice, or whether it was isolated 
before that period. 

I do not believe m the fortuitous arrival of this ant either 
by air, water or human agency New colonies are founded 
by the return of fecundated to nests of their own colonies 
after the marriage flight, or by such being accepted into 
nests of A (C ) umhrafus, or A, (C ) mixtus. The marriage 
flight takes ])lace on, or near, the parent nest; the ? does 
not fly strongly, and gets rid of her wings at once after being 
fertilised It is very doubtful if she could be carried so far 
as the Isle of Man by the wind, the nearest land being 
Scotland, 16 and 20 miles, Cumberland 30 miles, County 
Down 30 miles, and Anglesea 45 miles Even if she were, it 
IS extremely improbable that such a which is unable to found 
her colony unaided, would find a nest of umhratus or mixtuSy 
if they occur on the island, which is not known to be the case 
at present. Secondly, if by water, she would surely perish 
before she reached the island; and it is also very improbable 
tliat the carton nest of this species could be drifted over 
without all the inhabitants being drowned. I am therefore 
of opinion that the jircss^nce of this ant on tlie Isle of Man 
showed that it (the island) had been joined on to the mainland, 
and not been isolated, until after the ice of the Glacial period 
had disappeared.” 

A LONG-LIVED LoNGicoRN Larva —Dr. C J. Gahan ex¬ 
hibited the larva of a Longicorn beetle of the subfamily 
Lamiinae, and said it had died a week ago after havmg lived, 
apparently, for more than thirty years. It was one of two 
larvae which had been living in the pencil box exhibited by 
him at the meeting of the Society held on March 6, 1918. 
The larva shown at that meeting had died a day or two after 
it had reached the Natural History Museum, owing to injuries 
received in the post. But this second larva, discovered later, 
continued to live on for just about six years, which, added to 
the twenty-five years or more the box had been in the 
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possession of Dr. F. G. Clemow, the donor, according to his 
letter printed in the Proceedings, makes a total of over thirty- 
one years—a remarkable and almost unprecedented instance of 
longevity in an insect larva. He could recall only one other 
instance—one mentioned by Packard in his “ Report on 
Forest Insects ”—in which this record of the life period of an 
insect seems to have been exceeded. In that case the insect 
was supposed to have lived as a larva for more than forty-five 
years. 

Mr. Willoughby-Ellis gave his experiences with Longicorn 
larvae in confinement, and said :— 

‘‘ The larvae of Asemum striatum and other Longicorn 
beetles have been kept in my breeding boxes for eight years 
without much increase in size, but apparently quite healthy, 
and in view of Dr. Gahan’s exhibit it is a matter for regret 
that they were destroyed some time ago to make room for 
breeding other sjiecies. The longevity of Longicorn larvae in 
captivity appears to be proportionate to the success attained 
in providing tlie minimum amount of food-value without 
causing death by absolute starvation, and on conditions which 
will ensure the regular larval functions. The provision* of 
non-nutritious food entails the elimination of moistun^, which 
IS necessary for the normal development of the larva and 
essential as a lubricant or softening medium to the imago in 
casting the pupal skin. Without its assistance this skin clings 
tightly to the delicate parts, resulting in crippled legs, antennae 
and elytra. 

“ If suitably damp conditions are absent, a full-fed larva, 
otherwise quite ripe for the process, will not enter the pupal 
stage for considerable periods, thus further prolonging the 
larval existence. This provision of nature is equivalent to an 
anticipation of disaster in the last stage of the metamorphosis, 
and the final plunge is often deferred until the conditions 
become more congenial. In breeding such insects the pro¬ 
vision of a satisfactory system of moisture has presented 
great difficulties, due to the generation of mould when water 
is introduced by the usual methods. This mould is always a 
fatal enemy, and the use of ordinary disinfectants usually 
kills or injures the insects. A method was accidentally 
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discovered on a wet day on which a number of larvae and 
pupae had been collected. On taking shelter in the shed of a 
wood-yard a heap of wet oak-sawdust lay close at hand. 
This was used as a temporary material for the moistening 
process, and was afterwards found to be an antidote to all 
the difficulties, and a safe medium by which the necessary 
dampness could be introduced. The oak-sawdust prevents 
the mould without injuring the insects. Larvae may be kept 
m blocks of their food-wood placed in tin boxes packed round 
with the wet sawdust. Pupae do quite well in a tin box 
filled with the compressed sawdust into which a little 
tunnel has been made with a lead pencil for the reception 
of each individual. The occupant, by a wriggling, rotary 
movement, quickly provides itself with a smooth cell. 
Water can be added as required with absolute safety, and 
the percentage of perfect insects obtained is a very high 
one.’’ 

Living Fireflies from Argentina. —Dr. Gahan also 
exhibited three living specimens of Pyrophorus punctutissimus 
Blanch., a species of firefly from the Argentine. These 
specimens had recently been brought over, and presented to 
the Museum by Mr. G. W. Muir, and Dr. Gahan thought that 
Fellows of the Society would be glad to have an opportunity 
of seeing them while still alive He pointed out that in 
addition to the brilliant green light given off at the two spots 
near the base of the pro thorax, a light equally brilliant, and 
of the same colour, might be seen on the ventral side when 
the abdomen was bent upwards so as to expose the mem¬ 
branous part where the first segment joins the metathorax. 
In a species of Pyrophor^is occurring in Jamaica, the ventral 
light, according to Philip Gosse’« account, is of a reddish 
colour; and Mr. Champion states that it is of this colour also 
in one of the common Central American species. Dr. Gahan 
thought the light chiefly served the purpose of bringing the 
sexes together, though it might possibly also have some 
protective value. He suggested that Dr. Travers, who was 
present that evening, might be good enough to tell them 
some of his experiences in studying the habits of the fireflies 
of the family Lampyridae in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Dr. Travers, a visitor, said :— 

There are two varieties of fireflies in the Malay Peninsula, 
both species of Luciola.^ I have succeeded in breeding the 
smaller of these from a small glowworm, which is very common 
on grassy banks by the roadside, especially after rain. This 
bears a single greenish-yellow light, situated at the extremity 
of the tail. 

“ From observations made, I do not consider that the 
insect can control, to any extent, the intermittent flashes of 
light which are given out. The light is apparent for as long 
as forty-eight hours after death, and the luminous area gives 
out a distinct, but gradually decreasing light, for some twenty- 
four hours after it has been removed from the rest of the body. 

“ In my opinion the light has a protective value. On one 
occasion I released several individuals in a room where some 
twenty house lizards were actively occupied in catching insects 
on the walls and ceiling. The lizards carefully inspected the 
fireflies, but in no case was one caught. On another occasion 
a firefly remained for several hours on the ceiling where there 
were a large number of lizards, without any of them interfering 
with it. 

“ I put six dead fireflies, which showed no light whatever, 
in the same open box with six others that had been recently 
killed and showed bright lights. The following morning all 
the fireflies showing no light had been removed and eaten by 
small ants, whereas those that showed a light were untouched. 
In order to see if the light is attractive to the male insect, I 
placed several females in a glass and put it on to the grass 
under a bush where there were a large number of fireflies. 
This was kept under observation, but in no case did other 
flies either male or female come near the glass. 

“ I have caught large numbers of a comparatively large 
glowworm,f showing three rows of lights, one on each side of 
each segment of the body and one on the back. I have not 
succeeded in getting any of them to pupate, and found 

♦ The specimens produced were Lucida 'pallcscinfi Gorh, and 
Colophotia brevis Oliv., the latter being the smaller species referred to. 
(K. G. B.) 

t An undetermined species, probabry of the family Phachophthal- 
midae. (K. O. B.) 



invariably that the larger specimens ate up the smaller ones 
in a few days.” 

Mr. K. G. Blair made the following remarks on the 
luminosity of the Lampyridae :— 

“ While agreeing that the luminosity of these insects is 
possibly of some service as a ‘ warning * of inedibility, and 
that the Lampyridae as a whole are probably unpalatable, 
yet its chief function is a sexual one m securing the suitable 
mating of the species. This is certainly so in many cases, as was 
proved by the experiments of McDermott in America, and by 
the observations of myself and Mr. Main in Italy (observations 
also supported by the President’s experience in Ceylon). The 
modus opermidi fell into two categories; (i) the apterous $ 
with a well-developed light organ giving a constant light 
which was used m ‘ calling ’ the which frequently has the 
luminous property but feebly develojied, (ii) the cJ having 
the more powerful luminous apparatus which emitted a Jlashnig 
light while on the wing; the $ being more sluggish, frequently 
incapable of flight and rc^plying with a slower and more feeble 
flash from the herbage, to which the cJ would respond. As 
regards the Pyrophorus, I am not aware of any similar sexual 
function having been demonstrated, but that such is probable 
is indicated by the fact that out of some dozens sent to me 
by non-entomological correspondents not one has been a ?, 
suggesting that the ? is of more retiring habits and possibly 
less brilliantly luminous " 

Tinea albicomella H.-S. (Stgr.-Rbl. 4560) new to the 
British list. —Mr. J H. Durrant exhibited a specimen of 
this Tinea which had been taken at Torquay, 17 vii 1922, by 
Mr. J. W. Metcalfe. He remarked that it was distinct from 
any species occurring in this country, but belonged to a 
critical group on the Continent. He did not regard this as 
an introduced species. Its life-history is not yet known, but 
he thought it would be proved to be a case-feeder on lichen, 
or a fungus-feeder, and in no way connected with the importa¬ 
tion of furs, fabrics, etc. He congratulated Mr. Metcalfe on 
adding still another species to our List, remarking that he 
(J. H. D.) knew of four or five other Tineids yet to be recorded 
as British. 
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Insect pood op The Little Owl, Athene nootua Scop. 
—^Mr. H. Willoughby-Ellts showed the results of his 
examination of three castings of the Little Owl, sent to him 
by Dr. Cockayne from Cornwall. These castings were full of 
insect remains, exclusively those of Coleoptera. The following 
were the species represented :— 

Pterostichus ^nadtdus P., P. nigrita P., a black-legged 
Bemhidium (one femur only), Anchomemis parumjmnctatus P., 
Geotru'pes stercorarius L., and probably also G. spiniger Marsh, 
a small species of Aphodius (a small portion of head only), and 
Hypera punctata P. (two elytra only). 

Acarids infesting Boletophagus reticulata L.—Mr. H. 
Willoughby-Ellis showed five specimens of this local beetle 
from Scotland infested with numbers of a brownish Acarid, 
probably a species of Gamasus, each one seating itself in a 
depression in the rugose elytra and firmly adhering thereto 
even in death. On every specimen of Boletophagus seen by 
him this Acarid occurs, and in many cases in such numbers as 
to fill all the elytral depressions, thus forming a regular pattern 
and entirely covering the elytra of the beetle. It is difficult 
to believe that these Acarids can obtain nutriment from the 
hard integument of the beetles, and perhaps the phenomenon 
can be explained as a case of phoresy, the Acarid affixing 
itself to its host as a means of transport. 

A Teratological specimen op Agabus melanarius Aub. 
—Mr. H. Willoughby-Ellis exhibited four specimens of this 
rare and local beetle from a high moorland in Devonshire, 
one of which was an interesting teratological specimen, the 
left posterior leg being very small and not long enough to 
reach to the edge of the abdominal margin. The femur, 
tibia, tarsus and tarsal claws were all quite perfect and to 
scale. All the other legs were normal in size. These beetles 
were found near the spot where Mr. E. C. Bedwell took one 
specimen in September 1921, and recorded his capture, E.M.M., 
1921, p. 13, prior to which only two specimens had been 
noted from Britain, 

The Longicorn beetle, Chlorophorus (Clytanthus) 
annularis F.; breeding in the wall op a bamboo water- 
pot. —Prof. Poulton exhibited a Burmese water-pot formed 
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from an internodal section of the stem of a large bamboo. 
The nodal partitions formed the top and bottom of the pot. 
It had been bought in 1913 by Mrs. Leslie Milne from a native 
girl who was carrying it, in Namhsan, the capital of Tawngpeng 
(Taungbaing), one of the N. Shan States of Burma. Quite 
recently it was noticed that a dead insect was lying in a 
cavity tunnelled in the wall of the pot. It was partly visible 
through a hole which appeared to have been gnawed for its 
emergence. The beetle, when extricated, was determined by 
Dr. C. J. Gahan as Chlorophorm minvlmis, well known as a 
bamboo-borer. The tunnel which its larva had evidently 
made was explored by means of a fine wire, and found to run 
for a considerable distance in the wall of the pot, just below 
the external surface. The wall of the water-pot had been 
pared down to much less than half the original thickness of 
the stem wall, which could be still seen in the handle; and 
the larva, if already in the wood, must have been tunnelling 
deeply or it would have been removed or killed. 

Libythea laius Trim., congregating, perhaps before 
OR DURING MIGRATION.— Prof. PouLTON exhibited some of 
the actual specimens forming the subject of Mr. C. F. M. 
Swynnerton's observations recorded in Proc. Ent. Soc., 1921, 
p. Ixii. They had been kindly sent to him by Mr A. Loveridge, 
and proved to be, as Mr. Rwynnerton supposed, L, Jams. It 
was satisfactory to have cleared up any doubts as to the 
identity of the species. 

Of the six sj)Ocimens sent by Mr. Loveridge, three, dated 
December 29, 1920, were taken as th(‘y were drinking at the 
place where clothes had been washed (ibid., p Ixiii), the 
other three were dated January 29,1921. The dates at which 
Mr. Swynnerton recorded the abundance of the butterflies 
were December 5 and January 2. These facts tend to 
confirm Mr. Loveridge\s impression, from memory, that the 
congregations came m ‘bursts,’ the assemblies being large 
and the insects in emerged condition, gradually dwindling in 
numbers for four or five days, when they were reinforced by 
fresh specimens in good condition. March 18, 1924.” 

An invasion op “ Siafu ” or Driver-Ants at Nairobi.— 
Prof. PoULTON said that he had received the following account 
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of an invasion of Siafu, from his friend Dr. V. 6. L. van 
Someren. The attack on distasteful Danaine butterflies and 
an Agaristid moth was especially interesting, and gave further 
support to Dr. Gk D. H. Carpenter’s conclusions in the Report 
of the British Association, Birmingham, 1913, p. 516. 

Specimens of the Dorylus, sent by Dr. van Someren, were 
exhibited to the meeting. They had been kindly identified 
by Mr. W. C. Crawley as “ 2). (Anomma) nigncans Ill., subsp. 
burmeisteri Shuck., var. molesta Gerst. Distribution.—East 
Africa: Portuguese E.A., Tanganyika Territory, Kenya 
Colony, Rhodesia, Benguela, Uganda, Abyssmia. Type locality, 
Tet(% Port. E.A.” 

“ Nairobif Junr 18, 1923 

“ This morning I was awakened at 5.30 by my boy who 
feeds the larvae, with the joyful news that ' Siafu ’—Safari 
ants—had entered my breeding-room and were playing havoc 
with larvae and pupae 1 In no time I was up and out, and 
you can imagine my feelings when I saw all my recent captures, 
including several fine Uganda ? dardanus, a black mass of 
ants, a tray with about 100 pupae entirely cleared and others 
with several pupae damaged beyond hope of recovery 
Amongst the devoured Butterflies were Meh/tda forniosay 
Amauris albimamlata and some Xanthospilopteryx —all non- 
palatable to most things ! 

“ I also lost a fine series of pupae bred from a buff-coloured 
$ Pseudacraexi lucrefia expansa. It took me over an hour to 
rid the place of the ants. This afternoon after tea I had my 
revenge, and followed up the line of ants until I came to their 
nest about 200 yds. from the house. I opened up the structure 
and dug up their runs, and, after pourmg a tin of kerosene oil 
mto the hole, piled it up with dry grass and set fire to the 
whole thing. Thousands will worry my larvae no more. It 
was very strange, for I had, the night before, been reading 
Loveridge’s experiences with these beasts, in Proc. Ent. Soc. 
Lond., 1922, p. xxxii. 

I shall have to stand all my tables in kerosene now I ” 

The occurrence of Dorylus, a forest insect, at Nairobi, 
occasioned some surprise when the above note was first received 
from Dr. van Someren, and it was therefore thought better 
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to delay publication until specimens had been sent and deter¬ 
mined. Dr. van Someren also explained that there were 
three forests near Nairobi, and that his garden of fourteen 
acres included two acres of the original forest still standing. 

The African Nymphaline butterfly Antanartia hippo- 

MENE HuBN. with A DIMORPHIC LARVA, ONE FORM OF WHICH 
MIMICS THE ORANGE-AND-BLACK-BANDED LARVA OP A HyPSID 
MOTH. —Prof. Poulton said that this remarkable discovery 
was made by Dr. V. G. L. van Someren in the Nairobi district 
of Kenya Colony. It was so remarkable indeed that, but for 
the fact that the observation was made by such an observant 
and experienced naturalist, ho would have hesitated to accept 
it until confirmed A specimen of the butterfly, a blown 
larva of each form, photographs of both and of their pupae 
suspended from the food-plant, together with a blown larva 
and imagines of the Hypsid moth Amphicalha Ugns Butl., 
were exhibited to the meeting. Mr W. H. T. Tams had 
kmdly helped in the identification of the Hy])sid, which, in 
spite of its abundance m the Nairobi district, did not appear 
to be common in collections. The colours and pattern of the 
larva seemed to be almost exactly like that of Evcheha 
jacohaeae L , and thus very different from Amphmlha pacto- 
hms Butl., described by Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter as black-and- 
white-ringed, and, with the pupa and imago, highly conspicuous 
(Proc. Ent. Soc., 1912, p. Ixxxii). Dr. G A. K. Marshall, 
F R S., had seen the imago of another species, A, bellatnx 
Dalm., caught and rejected by a young drongo (Trans. Ent. 
Soc., 1902, pp. 358-9). 

Dr. van Someren’s interesting discovery was recorded in 
the following extracts from his letters, written from Nairobi:— 

''May 30, 1923—1 was greatly interested to find that 
Antanartia hippomene has two tyjies of larva, one hardly 
distinguishable from Pyrameis cardut, and the other quite 
different, being alternately banded black and orange, ^.e. one 
segment is black and the next orange or Naples yellow, very like 
a moth larva found commonly in the same district. I thought 
at first I had mixed the larvae of hppoinene and schaenm 
(both species were being bred at the same time), but so far 
schaenta are all of one type.” 
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^'September 4, 1923,—Now regarding the mimetic resem¬ 
blance between the yellow-and-black-banded form of larva of 
hippomene and that of the moth, I send you two examples of 
the moth (a very common species hereabouts) and a blown 
larva; also photographs illustrating the normal hippomene 
larva and the banded var. It is not a case of sex, as I have 
both sexes from larvae of one kind.” 

‘‘ Septemher 5, 1923.—My collector has just come in with 
two Antanartia larvae, one of the normal type, the other, a 
var., with the dorsal area uniform dark brown and with a 
wide lateral stripe of yellow. They are almost as variable as 
Pyr. cardui. It is very like Precis niiadagascanensis'^ 

“ September 10, 1923.—This var. of the larva has since 
died. It was parasitised.” 

The variability described by Dr. van Someren helped us to 
understand the development of this interesting example of 
larval mimicry. 


Wednesday, March 6th, 1924. 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

Obituary, 

The President announced the death of Mr. A. H. Jones, 
Treasurer of the Society from 1904 to 1917, and a vote of 
condolence with his relatives was passed. 

Election of Fellows, 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society :—Mr. 
H. B. CoTT, 9, Old Orchard Road, Eastbourne; Mr R. H. Le 
Pelley, Entomological Dept., Royal College of Science, S.W.7. 

Exhibits, 

Central European forms op Pieris napi. —Mr. H. .1. 
Turner exhibited a series of Pieris napi from Modling near 
Vienna, Austria, to show the contrast between the yellow $ forms 
of the spring and summer generations. The former, the spring 
generation, known as ab. ^ lutescens is not so pronounced 
a yellow as the summer form, the veins of both fore- and hind- 



wings are, as a rule, almost equally marked with dusky scales 
with a tendency to spread out on the mterneural spaces, 
making the general appearance more dusky than m the summer 
yellow form. The individuals of this brood are generally 
smaller. The yellow forms ab. 9 jlavescens of the summer 
napaeae generation are much brighter-looking in general 
appearance, the individuals are larger and more robust, and 
there is much less emphasis of the veining by dusky scales, 
some specimens being practically without darkened veins on 
the hind-wings, thus helping to make the yellow more apparent, 
while at the same time the dark markings are black rather 
than dusky. 

An example of the Irish yellow 9 of the spring brood of 
P. napi was also exhibited. It is paler, not so dusky, and of 
a difEerent texture to the Austrian yellow ab. Jlavescens ; in 
fact, a more delicate insect generally, and smaller. He called 
attention to the ab. flava Kane (see Ent. 1901), which is a 
summer brood bright yellow form and of which only two or 
three examples have been captured so far. From the figure in 
the Entomologist, ab. Jlava of Ireland is of a much deeper 
yellow than the ah, Jlavescens of Austria. 

Normal spring specimens of P. napi from Modling were also 
shown, and noted as being somewhat darker and more 
marked than the normal spring forms of Britain, normal 
summer examples from near Vienna are generally much 
darker than our own summer generation; probably they might 
be comparable with many Scotch mdividuals. 

Ab. radiata (spring), ab. immaculata (impunciatxi) (spring), 
ab. meta (summer) and ab. sulphurea'l (summer) were also 
shown. 

Forms op Peronea hastiana. —Mr. W. 6. Sheldon ex¬ 
hibited about 60 of the more striking examples of this moth 
selected from about 750 specimens bred m 1923 from localities 
in Kent, Cambridge and Norfolk, including the following :—aZ- 
himcumlana Sheld., byringerana Hb., ruffasciana Sheld., psorana 
Frol., leucophaeana Westw., tnvittana Sheld., ochreovittana 
Sheld., scabrana SchifE., Sheld., hivtUana Sheld., com* 

bustana Hb,, ramostriana Steph., nigrostriana Sheld., mayrana 
Hb., and divisana Hb.; also one example resembling bivittana^ 
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but with white transverse fascia, and almost the whole of the 
wing behind the central vitta white, and one example resembling 
striam but with white inner marginal vitta in addition. 

Parasites bred in captivity.— Mr. A. M. Altson exhibited 
some of the insects used at Rothamsted Experimental Station 
in propagating parasites for the Dominions and Colonies on 
behalf of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology, including 
parasites and hyperparasites of the common earwig, Forficuh 
auricularia L., and made the following remarks :— 

** There are two parasites, both species of Tachinidae (Dip- 
tera). The one, Digonochaeta setipenms Fall., obtains pene¬ 
tration of its host by depositing its egg, containing a fully 
developed embryo, in the immediate vicinity of resting ear¬ 
wigs. The egg hatches instantly, and a small, heavily- 
armoured larva appears, which rapidly moves off towards the 
earwigs; these it mounts by way of the legs, and having dis¬ 
covered a soft area in the integument (in the neck or between 
the thoracic sclerites), it proceeds to bore in until its anal 
segment blocks the point of penetration Gradually the 
fractured h3rpodermal cells begin growing, and owing to the 
obstruction caused by the larva, they grow around it forming 
a sheath or funnel in which the greater part of the larva is 
enveloped for the whole of its parasitic life. By means of this 
sheath, it maintams direct contact with the air. The length 
of larval and pupal life varies considerably, and is primarily 
dependent upon the time of year when penetration of the 
host takes place. This Tachinid has been recorded from other 
hosts of no less than four Orders including Lepidopterous 
larvae; this may be explained by the fact that earwigs hide 
away in an endless variety of situations during the day, and 
the Tachinid larva in its search for its host has happened upon 
an accidental one that has had the misfortune to cross its path. 

** The other parasite is Rhacodineura antiqua Meig., which was 
found to lay a minute egg containing a fully developed larva 
on anything that earwigs have fed upon the previous night. 
The eggs are then swallowed by earwigs coming out to continue 
their unfinished meal. In the experiments, flowers, foliage, 
cut fruits, and vegetables were available for the flies to oviposit 
on. The egg hatches in the alimentary tract on its passage 
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through. Egg cases were found in the pellets about twenty- 
four hours after being swallowed. The larva, so minute as to 
have escaped detection so far, apparently bores through the 
v;alls of the alimentary tract into the body cavity. There it 
was found to have reached the second instar in forty days after 
the egg was swallowed, and to have increased itself to nearly 
ten times its length as an embryo. The second instar larva 
passes the winter in its host, free m the body cavity, moving 
in spring to the host’s neck, which it punctures; it then turns 
and by some means fixes its anal plate against the fractured 
integument. The broken hypodennal cells, as in D. settpenniSf 
form an enveloping sheath around it. This species takes in 
most cases ten to twelve months to complete its life cycle. 

“ Emergence from the earwig by the full-grown larvae of 
both parasites takes place by bursting through the soft inter- 
segmental membrane of the abdomen, or that surrounding the 
genital organs 

Infestation of the earwig by both parasites at the same 
time IS found to occur. This condition has not been seen to 
afiect the development of the original parasite, the escape of 
which from the earwig results in the death of both the host and 
second and undeveloped parasitic larva 

If the larvae emerge from earwigs resting under bark, a 
situation in which I always seek for them, in the majority of 
cases they pupate under the bark. It is in this position, as 
a pupariurn, that they are heavily hyperparasitised in this 
country by a cosmopolitan hyperparasitic Chalcid, Dihrachys 
hov^heanus Ratz. 

‘‘ A second hyperparasite is Phyga<leuon scaposus Thoms. 
How parasitism takes place has not yet been discovered, but 
it is probably through the earwig. 

“ The economic importance of D. setipenms is definite, but 
its effectiveness in this country is greatly limited by these 
hyperparasites. The full range of the effectiveness of i2. 
afUiqua is now being studied; m a warmer climate there is 
evidence that it can breed more rapidly, and thus be more 
effective than it appears to be in this country.” 

Mr, Altson also exhibited a parasite of tsetse-flies, Synio- 
ni^Bphyrum glossinae Waterston (fam. Eulophidae, super-fam. 
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Chalcidoidaea), which has been propagated in Nyasaland by 
Dr. W. A. Lamborn. At the request of the Director of the 
Imperial Bureau, parcels of infested puparia were sent to 
England and forwarded to Rothamsted for propagation and 
despatch to Dr. LI. Lloyd in Northern Nigeria. The parasite 
has now been bred through four generations since 20th 
September last in blowfly puparia. Living examples of both 
sexes were exhibited. 

Dr G. A. K. Marshall described the circumstances under 
which the request for the assistance of the Impenal Bureau 
of Entomology in respect of the earwig parasites had come from 
the New Zealand Government, and gave some details of the 
shipment and transportation of these parasites. He also 
outlined the history of the problem of transporting the 
Glossina parasite from Nyasaland to Nigeria, and explained 
how it had become necessary to establish it in this 
country before retranshipping it to Africa. He expressed the 
opinion that the u^e of such parasites seemed to be the only 
practical method of dealing with a species of Glossina, such 
as G, tachinoides which is prevalent in Nigeria. 

A NEW SPECIES OF ThYSANIA ALLIED TO T. AGRIPPINA.— 
Dr. K. Jordan exhibited some specimens of the large American 
Noctuid Thysanta agrippina, and after having shortly referred 
to the nomenclatorial history of this moth, said:— 

‘‘ The specimens belong to two distinct species, of which the 
chief differences in markings were long ago recognised by 
Guenee (Noot., iii, 1852, p. 165). True Thysania agnppina 
Cram. (1776) occurs throughout the Neotropic Region with the 
exception of the West Indies, ranging from Mexico to South- 
East Brazil and Bolivia. It has on the upperside of both 
wings two. submarginal undulated Imes, and its underside is 
blue-black with white markings, the white apical patch of 
the fore-wing strongly contrasting with the disc. 

In the second species, figured by Hiibner in Samml. Exot. 
Schmett., ii, pi. 207 and 208, erroneously as stnx L. (which is a 
Cossid), the pronotum has a more distinct blackish transverse 
band, in place of the outer submarginal line both wings have 
a very diffuse band, on the underside the basal areas of the 
wings are more extended white, the apical patch of the fore- 
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wing is much more difhise, and the body and legs are paler. 
This species, which I name Thysania pomponia sp.n., is the 
commoner of the two in South-East Brazil, and we have also 
a specimen of it labelled British Guiana. Whether the species 
really occurs outside South-East Brazil remains to be seen. 

The <J genitalia difEer particularly in the claspers. These 
are broad in both, apically sinuate, and bear on the inner 
surface towards the base a spoon-shaped process directed 
upwards; beyond this process there is a longitudinal channel, 
the lower edge of which is raised into a prominent rounded 
lobe in T. agripfina, not in T. pomponia; the dorsal apical 
angle of the clasper is triangular and short in both species; 
the ventral angle projects as a narrow process in both claspers 
of T. pomponia, whereas in T. agnppina it varies in the left 
clasper from being obtusely triangular to being broadly 
rounded and is in the right clasper always narrower than in 
the left one. 

I look upon T, pomponia as being the more ancestral species 
of the two. 

The larva figured by Merian as that of T agnppma belongs 
to a hawkinoth, Pachylia syces, with some hair added to it. 
The true larva, discovered by the Rev. A. Miles Moss, F.E.S., 
at Para, is marked with numerous short black transverse 
dashes and black dots on a greenish-yellow ground. 

A LIVING EXAMPLE OF A BiRD-EATING SpIDER. —Mr. H. MaIN 
exhibited a Jiving specimen of Avtculmtu avicularia sent from 
Trinidad by Dr. C. L. Withycombe, and also the round pellets 
of chitin of the cockroaches {Periplamta aumtmna) on which 
it had been feeding. 

Miss L. E. Chessman gave an interesting description from 
personal experience of the habits of the so-called bird-eatmg 
spiders, and said :— 

“ Avicularia avicularia is one of the climbing members of the 
group, and spins a lair in a forked branch, behind which it 
conceals itself. None of the bird-eating spiders are considered 
to construct a snare, but this species weaves a sheet of silk 
between the branches in such a manner that it is possible that 
a small bird might become entangled, although the web is not 
viscous, and before it could free itself, the spider would leap 

PROJ. ENr. soo. LOND., I, II. 1924. B 
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upon it. These spiders have been observed devouring birds, 
but the mode of capture has not been recorded. 

‘‘ The silk is also used before a moult to form a thick mat 
which is woven upon the ground. The spider places itself in the 
centre of this mat; the carapace splits round the sides and 
turns back over the abdomen; the cephalothorax, legs and 
abdomen are then drawn out through the opening. 

“ When about to oviposit, the silk is again used by the 
female to spin a vertical sheet of many thicknesses; the 
spider oviposits in the centre, and then envelops the egg-mass 
in the sheet, manipulating the silk until a cocoon about the 
size of a walnut is formed.” 

A SERIES OF TWENTY-THREE pRECIS SESAMUS TrIM., SHOWING 
TRANSITION FROM DRY TO WET FORMS, TAKEN IN HALF AN HOUR 
AT Nairobi, Kenya Colony.— Prof. Poulton exhibited the 
interesting series referred to in the following extracts from 
letters by Dr. V. G. L. van Someren :— 

** Nairchtf September 28, 1923. 

I am sending a series of Precis sesamus taken late on the 
evenmg of September 24, from under a house. These insects 
were captured by hand after they had gone to roost. You 
will notice that there are fresh specimens of both wet and dry 
forms and some intermediates. 

** I have not taken such a long series before from one spot 
in so short a time hour). There were three other 
individuals which I have kept to complete my transition 
series (from dry to wet).” 

“ December 4, 1923.—September 24 came towards the tail 
end of the ‘ Dry Season ’—the first showers of the ‘ Short 
Rains ’ falling during the third week of October. The ‘ Long 
Rains ’ ended about the end of July. The three specimens 
kept are as follows:—two half-way, the third more towards 
the sesamus or dry type, with faint red scaling towards base 
of hind-wing.” 

Dry forms (11).—In comparing the freshness of the dry 
and wet forms it was necessary to remember that the former 
were quieter and more secluded in their habits, at any rate 
in South Africa (Trans. Ent. Soc.,. 1902, pp. 420-424). Allow- 
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ing for this and judging from the state of the fringes of the 
wings—the safest test—the dry forms were on the whole 
more worn than the wet Of the ten dry forms exhibited all 
but two showed variable traces of red between the black-edged 
streaks crossing the F.W. cell, a feature which is normal and 
more strongly marked in the dry form of octavia on the West 
Coast. The red band parallel with the outer margin of both 
wings was very broad in three examples, and, in about half 
the specimens, a trace of red was more or Jess distinct in areas 
2 and 3 or 3 alone of the F.W. This red cloud appeared, 
invading the blue from the inner side of the red band, 
but sometimes separated from it by the dark blue margin. 
The eleventh specimen, described by Dr. van Someren as 
showing red scaling towards the base of the H.W., apparently 
exhibited rather stronger indications of transition than any 
other dry form. 

Intenncdiate forms (2).—Here would come the two specimens 
halfway between dry and wet, mentioned by Dr. van 
Someren. 

Wei forms (10).—Of these five were full wet, while five 
exhibited more or less indications of transition, as shown in the 
blue overspreading the red within the black discal spots of 
F.W., chiefly m areas 1a, 1b, and 2, and, when least developed, 
present as a trace in the two former areas. Another indication 
of transition was scm'Ii in the larger dark area at the F.W apex, 
and, in the two most advanced examples, the presence of blue 
within the F.W costa, especially develoi>ed in the cell. On 
the H.W. a trace of blue appeared within the black discal spots 
of two specimens—the second and third in degree of approach 
towards the dry form. 

It would be of much interest to compare this series with 
others taken at Nairobi both earlier and later, in order to 
determine how far the indications of transition in both dry 
and wet forms are correlated with the time—towards the 
end of the dry season, but well within it—at which the 
specimens were taken. Comparison with the long series from 
other localities in the Hope Department led to the belief that 
the amount of transition in these twenty-three specimens was 



quite exceptional and probably related to both locality ♦ and 
the time of capture. Furthermore, the high proportion of wet 
forms showed that, in this part of their range, they anticipated 
the beginning of the wet season. 

The remarkable cocoon op the Noctuid moth Labanda 
FAS oiATA Walk. (Sarrothripinae) from Ceylon.— Prof. 
PouLTON exhibited and also projected on the screen a photo- 



Fig }.— Labanda foitciata Wlk, (Noctujdae. sub-fara, 
Sarrothripinae.) 



Cocoon of Labanda fa^ciaUi. 


graph of this moth and its cocoon, kmdly lent to him by the 
President, the cocoon having been sent by the Colombo 
Museum. The exhibited cocoon was fixed to the under 
surface of a leaf with which its yellow colour harmonised; 
but the President had informed him that in nature they were 
to be found spun upon green leaves. The shape, like that of 
a broad and flattened infant's feeding-bottle, was shown in the 

♦ Compare the 2 wet, 1 intermediate, and 3 dry forms taken at 
Machakos, Kenya Colony, June 6, 1900 (Tram. Ent. 8oc., 1902, 
p. 447). 
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accompanying text-figure, from a photograph by Mr. Alfred 
Robinson of the Oxford University Museum. The remarkable 
feature was the carefully constructed, narrow, oval aperture 
through which the dark pupa was distinctly visible. The 
incurved edges were beautifully made and the whole cocoon 
bore the impress of adaptation, but the part played in the life 
of the insect was a problem to be attacked, and it was to be 
hoped solved, in the field. He could only suggest that the 
cocoon and pupa might bear a protective resemblance to some 
vegetable form such as a large seed lying in its capsule. 

The moth did not emerge through the oval aperture but by 
another at the broader end of the cocoon, and it appeared 
evident that this opening also was constructed when the 
cocoon was spun, and that it did not require to be enlarged 
or forced open by the moth. The delicate, tapering, narrower 
end of the cocoon was also a feature of great interest which 
strongly suggested adaptation. 

The larvae op Asilid Flies op the genus Hyperechia 
(Laphriinae) preying upon the larvae op Xylocopid 
BEES. —Prof. PouLTON exhibited drawings and specimens 
collected at Nairobi, Kenya Colony, by Dr. V. 6. L. van 
Someren, in illustration of his discovery that the larvae of 
these Dipterous mimics prey upon the larvae of the group to 
which their models belong, although not in his experience upon 
those of the models themselves. The Asilids Hypertchia 
bifascmta Griinb. (mimicking the females of Xylocopa caffra Ij. 
and X. Jlavobicincta Gribodo) and imitnhr Griinb. 

(mimicking X. sp., perhaps taschenhergi Gribodo *) from 
Nairobi, were exhibited together with their models. Also X. 
flavorufa de G. and X. praeusta Sm., which had formed their 
cells in a post in which the larvae of the two above-named 
Asilids had also tunnelled. 

Dr. van Someren had discovered that the Hyperechia tunnels 
always lead to a Xylocopid cell, and that cells thus entered 
never contain a living bee-larvae or -pupa but only remains. 
Often, too, the pollen was only partially eaten, showing that 
the larva had been killed before maturity. He had also 


The condition of the specimen prevented an exact determination. 
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found the Asilid larva in the cell with a partially destroyed 
and still fresh Xylocopid larva. 

It was also significant that Dr. H. Brauns had found the 
larvae of H. mgripennis Wied., tunnelling in dry wood 
containing the nests of its model X. caffra L., at Willowmore, 
Cape Colony (F. Hermann in Zeitschr. f. Hym. u. Dipt,, 1907, 
p. 71, where, however, the Asilid is erroneously named H, 
marshalli Aust.); and that Dr. S. A. Neave had recorded the 
presence of the larvae of H, consimilis Wood, “ in the same 
tree-trunk as a colony of the model Xyhcopa nigrita [F.],” at 
Mlanje, Nyasaland (Proc. Ent. Soc., 1914, p. xxxvi). Dr. 
Brauns had not found any indication that the Hyperechm larvae 
attacked the Xylocopay but he had very kindly sent a supply 
of the former in spirit, and sections of some of these, prepared 
by Dr. Eltringham and examined by Dr. H. Pixell Goodrich, 
supplied evidence that the food was of an animal and not a 
vegetable nature. It was hoped to bring forward in the near 
future a detailed account of this investigation illustrated by 
a plate reproducing Dr. van Someren’s drawing of the 
Hyperechia larvae and pupae and their tunnels. In the mean¬ 
time it was right that so important a discovery in the bionomics 
of the Asilidae should be announced forthwith. 


Wednesday, March 19th, 1924. 

Mr. H. Willoughby-Ellis, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Election of Fellows, \ 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:— 
Mr. W. H. Edwards, 59, Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. 2; 
Mr. J. H. Grant, Cole Dale View, Coleshill Road, Ward End, 
Birmingham; Major R. W. G. Hingston, I.M.S., c/o Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., Bombay; Miss E. M. Ralfs, Greenfield, Redhill, 
Surrey; Mr. 0. W. Richards, 70, Belsixe Park Gardens, 
N.W. 3 ; Hem Singh Pruthi, ^ological Laboratory, Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge; Professor Teiso Esaki, Entomological 
Laboratory, College of Agriculture, Kiushui Imperial Univer¬ 
sity, Fukuoka, Japan. 
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Exhibits. 

Butterflies from Malaya. —Dr. J. W. Scharpf exhibited 
and made remarks on a large collection of butterflies from 
Malaya. 

The poisonous properties of Centipedes and other 
Arachnids. —Miss L. E. Cheeseman exhibited a specimen of 
Scohpendra gigosj and discussed the functions of the poisons 
secreted by centipedes and certain spiders. 

The properties of formic acid in this connection were dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. Willoughby-Ellis, Dr. Cockayne, Dr. Imms 
and others. 

Stridulating organs in Coleoptera. —Mr. G. J. Arrow, 
who illustrated his remarks with diagrams, described some 
stridulating organs in Erotylidae and Dytiscidae. 

Rare Beetles from Ireland. —Mr. 0 E. Janson ex¬ 
hibited some scarce Coleoptera taken by him last summer at 
Lough Neagh, N. Ireland, including Dyschtrius ohscuruSy 
Bembidium argenteolum^ Stmus palposus, Cryptophagus hma- 
culatus and Cevdhorrhynchus arcuatus ; also Henoticus senatus 
taken in the Mourne Mountains, Co. Down 

Specific identity of Catopsilia crocale Cram, and 
C. POMONA Fabr. —Dr. F. A. Dixey exhibited a series of 
Catopsilia crocale Cram., C pomonu Fabr and C. catilla Cram., 
and remarked on them as follows :— 

There is an old question as to the relation of these forms to 
one another; and it cannot be said that agreement on the 
point has yet been reached, except with regard to poinona 
and catilla, which are generally allowed to be conspecific. 
But crocale and pomona are still treated by some authorities 
as distinct, and by others as specifically identical. In Trans. 
Ent'. Soc. Lond., 1902, p. 190, I went into the question at 
some length, with full references, and gave my own reasons 
for considering that no specific distinction could be drawn 
between them. These reasons frere, briefly, that a complete 
transition by minute gradations existed between the extreme 
forms of crocale on one side and pomona on the other; that 
the two forms occurred together in the same flight; and that 
they had actually been taken paired. Some evidence was 
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forthcoming that in part of their range these diversities were 
correlated with the seasons; but it was quite clear, from the 
testimony of several observers, that in other parts no definite 
seasonal relation could be established. My conclusions on 
the whole subject, including the analogous case of C. pyranthe 
Linn, and C, gnoma Fabr., were as follows:—“ If we are to 
trust the observations that have been cited, we are led to the 
conclusion that in these Catopsilias, viz. C. pomona and 
C. pyranthe, we have to deal with two polymorphic species, 
each of which has no doubt several geographical forms, and 
each of which shows, m most localities, a special tendency to 
cleavage into two well-contrasted types. These latter phases 
in each case are m some parts of the range of the species 
dependent on seasonal changes; in other parts, however, they 
show no such connection.^' 

Mr. J. C. Moulton has lately sent to the Hope Department 
a large consignment of Catopsilias. These, he says, “ all came 
from a swarm of larvae found defoliating a tree overhanging 
the Director's Office in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore; and 
they all hatched out within two or three days. The pupae 
were collected from the office wall and roof, and kept m the 
Museum workshop." I have made as careful a count of 
these specimens of Mr. Moulton's as is possible while they are 
still in papers. The total number is 212. Of these, 197 are 
crocak $ varying from extreme crocak to transitional forms 
nearer to crocak than to pomona \ 8 females I should call 
about half-way forms; 4 males and 3 females are distinctly 
pomona. No crocak c? were included. The presumption, I 
think, from this series is in favour of the specific identity of 
the two forms, as there is every reason to suppose that they 
emerged from larvae belonging to the same or similar batches. 
The very great preponderance of crocak also lends support to 
the view that in this instance, at any rate, the form has been 
determined by the season. Fresh evidence on this point would 
be very welcome; and so far as I am aware, the crucial test 
of specific identity, viz. the breeding of one form from the 
other, has not yet been effected. 

The series that I now exhibit illustrates very completely 
the transition by minimal gradations from extreme crocak to 
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pomona and its extreme form catilla ; both upper and under 
surfaces being shown. The specimens are all females; a 
gradation also exists in the males, though in this sex there is 
far less difierence between the forms at the crocale and pomona 
ends of the series. 

Papet'8, 

The following papers were read :— 

1. “On Fluorescence in Lepidoptcrous Pigments,’' by Dr. 
E. A. Cockayne. 

2. “ On the Species of the Genus CosmopJnla,^' by Mr. 
W. H. Tams. 

3. “ On the Dragonflies of Palestine,” by Mr. K. J. Morton. 

4. “On the Metamorphosis of Deulerophlehta sp. (Diptera, 
Deuterophlebidae, Edw.),” by Miss Pulikovski. 


Wednesday, April 2nd, 1924. 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

Obituary. 

The President announced the death of Dr. L. PfiRiNGUEY, 
Director of the South African Museum, Cape Town, and a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Election of Fellows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:— 
Mr. E. T. Ellis, The Firs, Bridge Street, Wye, Kent; Mr. 
F. D. Golding, Moor Plantation, Ibadan, Nigeria; Mr. W. E. 
Jones, M’fongosi, Zululand. 

Exhibits. 

A new race of Amauris lobengula E.M.Sh., from S.E. 
OP Lake Rudolph, flying with a corresponding $ f. op 
Papilio dardanus Brown.— Prof. Poulton communicated 
the following account of these very interesting new forms, 
received in a letter from Dr. V. G. L. van Someren. 

** Nairobi, September 12 , 1923 . 

“ Now for a bit of news which has pleased me greatly. I 
can find no record of it in the little literature at my disposal: 
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it is this. One of my collectors has just returned from Marsabit 
and Karoli, S.E. of Lake Rudolph. In his butterfly collection 
are several $ P. dardanm^ not the Abyssinian forms but 
females which mimic the two dominant Amauris of the dis¬ 
trict— A, niavius dominicanus Trim., and a species with 
markings coloured like those of the Abyssmian A, steckeri 
Kheil. Out of 18 $?, twelve are of the cenea form, but with 
every spot ochre as in the last-mentioned Amauris, of which 
there are eight specimens. In the series this is most striking— 
this form of $ dardamis does not occur in the series I have 
from Kenya or Uganda. The specimens are as large as 
P. dardanus from Uganda. The $$ are large and nearer to 
polytrophus Jord., than to tibuHus Kirb.” 

An example of the new race of Amaurts, a form of hbenyula 
E.M.Sh. and of its mimic, kindly sent by Dr. van Someren, 
were exhibited to the meeting, together with a specimen of 
A. steckeri from Abyssinia, showing similarity in the colour of 
the markings and suggesting the probability that the two 
Danaines overlapped and were mimetically associated to the 
north of the area where the collection was made. The fact 
that the male P. dardanus was not heavily marked like the 
East Coast tihullm also suggested transition towards the 
lightly marked Abyssinian antinorii, and interbreeding between 
the two races further to the north. On the other hand, the 
black-and-white Amauru, being of the race do7nimcanus, was 
the regular East Coast race and differed from the Abyssmian 
form of niavius L. in which the white patch of the hind-wing 
is smaller like that of 7navius niamus L. from the Victoria 
Nyanza to the West Coast. 

Amauris lobengula septentrioms s.-sp.n.—Differs from the 
Southern races lobengula lobengula E.M.Sh. {whytei Butl.), 
crawshayi Butl., and katangae Neave, in the dark ochreous 
tint of all the markings. The subapical series of spots in the 
fore-wing of the type forms a nearly continuous bar with the 
submarginal spot, instead of being separated from it by a 
wide interval; the difference is due to the size and shape of 
the spots and not to any additional element. A good series of 
septentrionis is required in order to decide how far this slight 
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difference in pattern is characteristic. Dr. van Someren’s 
statement (p. xxvi) proves that there is no doubt about the 
constancy of the important colour difference. 

Ty'pe : <J, from Marsabit, S.E. of Lake Rudolph: July 
1923. In Hope Dept., Oxford University Museum. One of 
eight examples received from Marsabit by Dr. van Someren, 

The name is intended to direct attention to the gap between 
the area occupied by this race and those from further south, 
represented in the British Museum and the Hope Department 
by examples from Rhodesia, Katanga, Nyasaland and Southern 
Tanganyika Territory; in the Tring Museum from Nyasa¬ 
land to Ruwenzori. It is probable that the gap will, be 
diminished by future discoveries, but that it will always remain 
great. 

It is to be noted that Dr. van Someren makes no mention 
of Amauns alhimacvlata Bull., and it may be safely concluded 
that it was absent from the Marsabit collection. Alhimmuhta 
IS also absent from the Abyssinian and Somali series of Amavris 
in the Tring Museum, kindly examined by Dr. Karl Jordan. 
It would be of interest to determine the precise northern 
limit of the range of a sjiecies which accompanies A. echeria 
southward int-o Natal and probably to its southernmost locality 
in Cape Colony. 

Papilio dardanvs Brown, n. 9 f. cenea ochracea —Differs 
from cenea in the deep ochreous colour of all the markings, 
harmonising with but somewhat paler than those of its model 
A. lobengula septeninonis. 

Type : $, from Marsabit, S.E. of Lake Rudolph: July 
1923 In Hope Dept., Oxford University Museum. One of 
twelve examples received from Marsabit by Dr. van Someren. 

This form is a very interesting addition to the cenea female 
forms of dardanvs. It is probable that the same form or one 
very close to it exists as a mimic of Ammms elhoti Butl., as 
suggested by Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter in the following pas¬ 
sage :—“ On a return journey from Kigezi to Kabale I saw 
on the 26th Feb. a cJ P dardamis in the valley where the 
Amavris [A elUoti], new to me, with butter-yellow spots, and 
large yellow area at base of h.-w. below, is so common. How 
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nice if the local ? cenea copied this—for echeria is not nmrly 
so common, though it occurs with the other.” (Proc. Ent. 
Soc., 1916, pp. cxxi, cxxii.) 

Probably the most interesting and convincing detail in the 
mimicry of the female forms of dardanm is the local change 
of tint in harmony with change in the Danaine models. The 
new example now brought before us by Dr. van Someren is 
a striking addition to others already known, but not I think 
hitherto recorded. Thus specimens kindly presented to the 
Hope Dept, by Canon St. Aubyn Rogers show that on Dabida 
Mountain, near Taveta, Kenya Colony, the markings of 
Amamis echena and still more markedly A, alMmaculata are 
remarkably pale, in fact nearly white, and that this tint is 
mimicked not only by the ceiiea female of dardanm, but by 
the female P. echerioides Trim., and by local forms of Acraea 
johnstoni Godm. and A, esebria Hew. On the other hand, 
the hind-wing patch of Hypohmnas (Euraha) mima Trim., 
probably because it belongs to a group with more wandering 
habits strongly exemplified by H, mtsippus L. and H, bolina L , 
is of the deeper tint characteristic of its models over by far 
the largest part of their range, and occurring in localities near 
to Dabida, e. g. on Kilimanjaro, where Canon Rogers captured 
A. echeria and aUnmaculata with the similarly-tinted cenea 
female, between January 5 and 16, 1906.* A series collected 
in 1907 and 1908 by Mr. C. F. M. Swynnerton at Chirinda, 
S.E. Rhodesia, showed the same yellowish markings on 
A. aJbimaculata and lobengula lohengula which here replaces 
the closely allied echeria. The tint was followed by the 
Chirinda cenea females and the females of P. echerioides. 
Similar markings are general in the two Natal species of 
Armmis and their mimics, of which examples, captured at 
Malvern, near Durban, on March 25, 1897, by Dr. G. A. K. 
Marshall, F.R.S., are recorded in Trans. Ent. Soc., 1902, 
p. 486. A, albimacfulata, quoted as a var. of echeria, was the 
model taken on this occasion. 

Finally, with much surprise and interest, I received from 

* These specimens were exhibited to the meeting together with the 
Dabida series taken by Canon Rogers between March and September, 
1916, and the types of Dr. van Someren*8 new races from Marsabit. 
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Dr. G. D- H. Carpenter several pale-marked members of this 
association taken together at Isipingo on the Natal coast 
10 miles S. of Durban. They included examples of Amav/ris 
echertay the cenea female of dardanus, Pseudacraea lucretia 
tarquinia Trim., and Acraea esebria, all captured May 9~23, 
1918, except the esebria (April 2). It will be of much interest 
to determine the limits of this pale-marked association and 
to ascertain how far Hypohmnas mitna keeps true to it. 

These isolated associations, each in a limited area, closely 
surrounded by species with markings of a darker tint, suggest 
at first sight the result of some direct influence of locality. 
When, however, we remember that Dabida is a mountain 
>Yhile Isipingo is on the coast, and that the same species and 
forms on mountains such as Kilimanjaro near Dabida. and 
on the coast near Isipingo bear markings of the deeper tint 
usual in E. Africa, the inadequacy of this interpretation 
becomes obvious and we are driven to the hypothesis that 
the paler tint appeared as an inherent variation in one 
species of Amauris and that, by the operation of natural 
selection, the same shade of colour was gained by the other 
members of the association, except, on Dabida, by the more 
wandering Ilypolimnas, Dr van Sonieren’s new forms from 
Marsabit also support this interpretation, although here the 
local tint of the Amaurts is probably, as already suggested, 
due to the effect of thj Abyssinian A, st£ckeii. Further 
support is also provided by the following exhibit. 

The hind-wino patch op Amauris albimaculata prob¬ 
ably DARKENED IN MIMICRY OF A. ANSORGEI E.M.Sh.—Prof. 
PouLTON exhibited a senes of three species of Anmnns taken 
by Mr. H. L. Andrewes in 1920 and 1921 at Lumbwa (7000 ft.), 
near the summit of the slope leading to the top of the Mau 
Escarpment, forming the western boundary of the Rift Valley 
in Kenya Colony. In one species, Amauris ansorgei, the hind¬ 
wing patch was exceedingly dark brown, and the fore-wing 
spots white, the effect being striking and highly characteristic. 
Of the two other species in the same locality A, albimaculata 
had the patch much darker than the normal tint and A. echeria 
very slightly darker. These results were of remarkable interest 
when compared with those discovered by Dr. S. A. Neave and 
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published in Trans. Bnt. Soc., 1906 (pp. 208-210, pi. IX). 
Dr. Neave showed that in Uganda the two last-named species 
were modified in mimicry of the dominant Anmuns psyttalea 
f. damoclides Staud. and that here too albimaculata —very 
rare as compared with echeria —was a closer mimic than 
echeria. But whereas in Uganda west of the Victoria Nyanza 
mimicry had meant (in addition to changes in the size and 
form of the spot in the fore-wing cell) increased paleness of 
the hind-wmg patch in mimicry of a black-and-white Amawris^^ 
at Lumbwa, with a different model, it had meant increased 
darkness. Dr. Neave had also shown that the mimetic 
approach of both alhiinaculata and echeria was closer in the 
female than the male; but this result could not be compared 
with Lumbwa, for all Mr. Andrewes’ specimens happened to 
be males. 

The followmg analysis of the three Amauris from Lumbwa, 
with two of their Papilio mimics, in Mr Andrewes’ collection 
clearly showed that the species flew together :— 


Lumbwa, 
Kenya Col 
7000 ft 

Amnuris 

ansotqpi 

Mules 

Amaurts 

itlbumiftiUUa 

Males 

A wnuns 

f<htrm 

Males 

Vn 

dnnU 

i i tita 
? 

nilto 

IVUJf 

jad, 

9 

i 

ti ' 

1920, June 


3 

3 


1 


1 

„ July 

1 

4 

2 



3 


Aur 

2 

3 

J 

1 

2 

1 

b 

„ Sept. 

2 


2 


1 


1 

„ Oct. 

5 


1 

1 





1921, Mar. 


1 



i 

1 


„ Apnl 



1 




1 

Totals 

19 

11 

0 

1 

4 j 

4 

9 


* There is reason to believe that the common Uganda form of 
A. payttalea Plotz may have been reciprocally influenced by the two 
other species, for its hind-wing patch is often of a famt but quite 
distinct yellowish tinge. The comparison of large numbers from other 
areas is required in order to test this conclusion. 
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Neither of the mimetic female Papilios was darker than is 
usual in East Africa. Although in the table the numbers of 
the three Amauris were nearly equal, Mr. Andrewes remem- 
,bered that ansorgei was much rarer than the other two. Its 
effect, in spite of its numbers, on albimaculata was probably 
due to the variability of the mimic and the striking pattern 
of the model. Similarly at Chirinda (S.E. Rhodesia) the 
hippocoon female of dardanus^ with a relatively uncommon 
but extremely conspicuous model, Amauns mavius domim- 
canm, was far more abundant than the cenea female with its 
much commoner but less conspicuous models, Atnauris loben- 
gula and A. albimaculata; also than the troplionius female 
which only commonly meets its abundant and conspicuous 
model Damida chrystppus L , on the overlapping borders of 
their respective stations. 

The probable effect of amorgei upon albimaculata was 
suggested several years ago by the specimens kindly presented 
to the Hope Department by Canon Rogers. These included a 
fine series of ansorgei from Narasha, fifteen miles north of 
Londiani, near Lumbwa; but the number of aJhimacuhta 
was insufficient to carry conviction. Confirmation was now 
abundantly supplied by Mr. Andrewes’ collection 

Examples of albimaculata with a dark hind-wing patch 
similar to that of the exhibited series existed in the British 
Museum collection from the following localities.—Nandi 
plate.au (1), Lumbwa (1), Munisu (1), Kikuyu (2), Roromo : 
Kikuyu (1). All except the last were males. From these 
and the larger series in the Hope Department it appeared 
evident that the effect of ansorgei extended for some little 
distance both east and west beyond its localities on the Mau 
Range. 

Migration of the Pierine butterfly Bblenois mesen- 
tina Cram., across the wind at Nairobi, towards the 
END OF the dry SEASON. —Prof. PouLTON brought forward 
the following communication by Canon St. Aubyn Rogers. 
There was at the present time much interest in the problems 
of butterfly migration, and it was important to record as 
many fresh observations as possible. 
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“ Nairobi, February 21 , 1924 . 

We have had a very pronounced dry season this year, 
and had practically no rain from the first week in December 
up till the present week, and everything ha^ been very dry. 
and little doing in collecting as far as butterflies are concerned. 
We had very nice rain this week, three nights in succession, 
which was very welcome, as it has laid the dust and freshened 
up our gardens, but it seems to have settled in dry again 
now. The rains proper do not usually begin before the last 
week in March. There has been a migration for several days 
this month of Bdemts niesentina. It was not a very large 
migration, but both males and females were concerned. The 
migration was from N.W. to S E , the wind being variable 
from N.E. so that the migration was right across the wind. 

“ Generally migrations before the heavy rains are from some 
point between S.W and S.E.*' 

Further notes on the nocturnal flight of the Ethio¬ 
pian Hesperid Ploetzia cerymica Hew.— Prof. Poulton 
said that Mr. Walter Feather had sent to him on June 26, 
1923, the following note on the habits of this species. The 
accompanying specimens were dated June 21 and 22, 1923, 
and were taken at Moa, on the coast, about 25 miles N. of 
Tanga, N.E. Tanganyika Territory:—‘‘ This Skipper comes 
to the flowers of the 3 Papaw at dusk and continues until 
quite dark; in fact I have taken them with a light three- 
quarters of an hour after sunset. They also come m the 
early morning before sunrise when quite dark. I have not 
yet noticed them at the flowers during the daytime, but at 
dusk they are extremely active, rivalling the Hawk-moths in 
the rapidity of their movements.” 

On October 2, 1923, Mr. Feather wrote again recording 
further observations, but had not succeeded in witnessing the 
display of the white-marked antennae of the male :—“ since 
your letter I have been observing the Skipper Phetzia cerymica, 
and have seen a very few flying in the daytime. They appear 
to be fond of resting in shady places at dusk. I have not so 
far seen any attempt at courtship. The white antennae are 
certainly striking and must be of some special use.” 

The first record of the nocturnal habits of this species was 
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due to Canon St. Aubyn Rogers (Ent. Monthly Mag., 1913, 
p. 130; Proc. Ent. Soc., 1918, p. xxvii), confirmed by Dr. 
G. D. H. Carpenter, who observed the brilliant effect of the 
glistening patch on the antennae of the male (Proc. Ent. Soc., 
1915, p. xliv). There was a good deal of evidence, chiefly 
from the West Coast, which showed that the Hesperid also 
flies by day (ihid.y p. xlv). 

The close resemblance between two Hispid beetles 
TAKEN ON THE SAME GRASS AT KUMAON, U.P., INDIA. —Prof. 
PouLTON exhibited examples of Downesia sasthi Mlk., and 
D. gestroi Baly, to which his attention had been kindly 
directed by Mr. S. Maulik. The specimens were part of a 
series of thirteen, collected by Mr. H. 6. Champion in the 
sheaths of Tliysanolmna agrostis Nees, at Kumaon. T. agrostis 
was described as “ a large grass with broad bamboo-like leaves 
and dense panicles of very small flowers, found in shady 
places in the forests all over India (“ Manual of Indian 
Timbers,"’ J. S. Gamble, F.R.S., Lend., 1902, p. 742). The 
proportions of the beetles were 9 sasthi to 4 gestroi. The 
simple colour-pattern was that commonly found in Oriental 
Lycidae—red-brown anteriorly, black posteriorly—and it would 
be interesting to know whether these Hispidae associated 
with Lycidae. There could be little doubt, however, that 
flower-haunting beetles of this latter group w^ere common in 
the same areas, and provided an effective advertisement of 
distastefulness. Mr. Maulik had informed him that the same 
colours and pattern are found in other species of Downesia 
from widely separated localities in India and Ceylon. Further¬ 
more, the late Mr. R. Shelford included a Hispid beetle, 
Gonophora wallacei Baly, of which one form had the above- 
mentioned pattern w’hile the other was entirely red, in the 
two associations centred by Lycid beetles m Borneo (P.Z.S., 
1902, pp. 267-269, pi. XXIII, figs. 15 and 27). 

An Aberration of Argynnis selene. —H. M. Edelsten 
exhibited an aberration of Argynnis selene from Sussex with 
the usual brown markings on the inner portion of the underside 
of the hind-wings replaced by black. 
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Wednesday, May 7th, 1924. 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

Wicken Fen, 

The Treasurer, Mr. W. 6 . Sheldon, made a statement on 
the present position of the Wicken Fen Fund and appealed 
to Fellows for contributions. 

Exhibits, 

Mr. A. E. Tonge exhibited some British Lycaenidae, which 
demonstrated in a remarkable manner the extremely satis¬ 
factory result of the new lighting installation in the Society’s 
meeting-room as regards colour values. 

Mr. W. G. Sheldon exhibited examples of Peronea cristana 
var. curtisana and var. tolana^ including Desvignes’ types of 
both varieties. 

A NEW METHOD OF MOUNTING BUTTERFLIES —Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker exhibited a new method of mounting small 
butterflies between two sheets of glass, the specimens being 
kept in their place by threads of silk. The sheets of ^ass 
are bound round with clothpaper and so can be kept quite 
free from mites, and they can be stored on bookshelves like 
books, with the names on the backs for easy leference. 

A RACE OF Asota heliconia L. (Hypsidae), which has lost 
the orange warning colour of the body. —Dr K. Jordan, 
after having referred to the distastefulness of the Hypsidae 
and shown a number of Oriental species of this family, made 
the following remarks on them:— 

** In the Old World forms with the exception of one or two 
species, the body is orange, usually spotted or ringed with 
black, the conspicuous colouring being generally looked upon 
as an example of warning coloration in an unpalatable group 
of moths. One of the most widely distributed and very 
common species is Asota helicomay which ranges from India 
to the Solomons, and is geographicaUy variable and in many 
places dimorphic. The orange being particularly bright in 
the specimens of this species from its most eastern district, 
we have been much surprised to find in a recent collection 
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from two small outlying islands of that region (St. Mathias 
and Squally) a fairly large series of a form of A. lidiconia in 
which the body is as dark a black-brown as the margin 
of the hind-wing. The conspicuous orange has disappeared, 
the small remnant of it being pale clayish buff and being most 
distinct on the underside of the abdomen of the female. We 
propose to call this interesting form A, helicoma at rata subsp. 
nov. As this darkened race is a derivation from the orange¬ 
bodied A, helwoma, the question arises, why on these i)articular 
islands the protective warning colour has been lost in this 
species. It may be suggested (1) (on the negative side) that 
there are on these small islands fewer enemies of moths than 
on the neighbouring larger islands and that for this reason a 
natural tendency m the body of A. heliconia to become black 
is not counteracted, or (2) (on the positive side) that the 
factors m tlie environment which cause increase of black are 
stronger on these outlying islands than any other factor or 
factors which may act in the direction of retaining the orange 
coloration of the body,” 

Butterflies plentiful again in Fiji. A corrected 
LOCALITY, ETC. —Prof. PouLTON said that he had recently 
received two letters from Mr. H. W. Simmonds which disprove 
the conclusion, jireviously suggested and published (Trans. 
Ent. Soc., 1923, i>p. 575, 576), that butterflies were becoming 
steadily scarcer in Fiji This satisfactory result afforded 
additional evidence that a prolonged period of observation 
was required before the existence of continuous change could 
be safely inferred. The passages bearing on this point, 
together with a few other observations on butterflies, are 
quoted below :— 

“ February 29, 1924.—You will be interested to learn that 
butterfly life has become almost numerous again round Suva. 
li. bohna, which I thought had practically died out is now 
common, and eight or ten can be seen in a two hours' walk 
any sunny day. Almost all are female, only two or three 
males having been met with. One female was taken and 
ova obtained, but only a few were fertile. I have now 
obtained another female of a most beautiful dark type, and 
am hoping to obtain a batch of eggs from her. 
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** In Ovalau, on the other hand, males are far in excess of 
females at the present moment. I saw a lovely female at 
Levuka last week, but failed to catch her. 

“ March 10.—I must have seen thirty or more bolina yester¬ 
day in an hour or so [near Suva]. Most were females, but I 
saw several males. The females played with each other as 
if they were male and female. 

“ March 29.— H. hohna is still fairly common (all females 
again), and I caught one lovely one last week which has laid 
a few eggs. ... I know the hornets (Polistes) are far less 
common than they were three or four years ago. This may 
account for the reappearance of bolina. 

“ Last Sunday my wife and I walked about ten miles round 
Suva. We saw four or five H. bolina, tw^o or three Euphea 
helcita, one E. proserpina, one Danaida neptuma, one Eulepts 
caphontis, besides X. sesara, Terms hecxihe and two or three 
small Lycaenidae. This will give you a fair idea of the 
incidence of the various species here. 

‘‘ March 10.— Catopsilia sp. [almost certainly pyranthe], 
which was here three and a half years ago and then disappeared, 
has now put in an appearance again, and I have seen two 
females. I have never seen this species away from Suva. 

‘‘ Febrmry 29.—^About eight months ago I liberated the 
two lantana-feeding species of Thecla — T. agra and T. 
echion —which were introduced into Hawaii to help control 
that pest. T. agra is doing well round Suva and is now very 
numerous in the district where liberated. T. echion I let go 
in Taveuni, and so I do not yet know if it has established itself. 

“ March 29.— T. agra is spreading rapidly.” 

In the same letters Mr. Simmonds also supplied the following 
information;— 

Vunilagi, mentioned in Trans. Ent. Soc., 1923, p. 618; 
pis. xxxiv, XXXV, legend and explanation; pi. xxx, fig. 2, 
explanation, is on the south-east coast of Vanua Levu. Mr. 
Simmonds had inadvertently written “ N.E.” in his letter of 
June 12, 1921. The suggestion of the Geographical Society 
that Vunilangi is another form of the same name, is correct. 

Mr. Simmonds believes that the date, Sept. 6, suggested 
for Female no. 6, of Fam. 6 p. 660) is right. 
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“ Rego ” on the labels of Fijian butterflies in the British 
and Witley Museums {ibid., pp. 635, 636) is the name of the 
collector. 

“ Tairuni ’’ (pp. 634, 636), on specimens in the same 
museums, is unknown to the owner of Mango. It may be a 
rendering of “ Maruna,’’ the name of a part of this island. 

Mr. Simmonds has been unable to deteimine the sex of 
his variety (? claribelh) of D. melissa neptunia (p. 635, note), 
the specimen being at present in New Zealand. 

The wren in winter eating a large StaphyliStid 
BEETLE, PROBABLY 0(^YPUS oLENS L — Prof. PouLTON com¬ 
municated, for his friend Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter, fin observ¬ 
ation which he had suddenly remembered while on safari in 
the Northern Province of Uganda. 


** Chua, February 13, 1924. 

“ One day in mid-winter (1907, I think) I was in a wood in 
north Surrey watching a wren hunt about among fallen 
leaves. As I had good glasses I very plainly saw it pull out 
and eat a very large black Staphylinid which I suppose must 
almost certainly have been Ocypus olens. In view of the 
unpleasantly odoriferous properties of this beetle the observ¬ 
ation is of interest in emphasising the fact that no ‘ protected ’ 
insect can be considered to be absolutely immune from 
vertebrate enemies under all circumstances. I have shown 
by experiments on a monkey in Africa that black insects are 
comparatively distasteful and may be regarded as aposematic, 
at any rate when shining and polished.” 

An Australian bee, Halictus sp. ? floralis Smith, 
devouring Thrips. —Prof. Poulton said that he had received 
from his friend Mr. R. Kelly of Melbourne three examples of 
a bee which he had observed devouring Thrips on flowers. 
The specimens were received in two tubes of spirit, and were 
submitted to his friend Dr. R. C. L. Perkins, F.R.S., who had 
kindly written :— 

“ January 18, 1924.—The single 9 bee in tube A is a charac¬ 
teristic Australian Halictus, and there are two 9 examples of 
the same species in tube B. It is very close to H floralis 
Smith, possibly the same species, Smith’s insufficient descrip- 
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tion making this uncertain. It evidently varies individually in 
some characters. There is nothing in its structure to show 
that it differs from many other allied Australian Halicti in its 
habits, and several of these allied species I myself took carrying 
great loads of pollen, in Australia. 

‘‘ At one time I thought of separating this group of Halictus 
generically because, while the pollinigerous apparatus of the 
hind legs is evidently somewhat degraded, though still effective, 
the beautifully specialised arrangement of hairs on the ventral 
surface of the abdomen is as efficient as that of the long- 
tongued leaf-cutters and other bees that collect only on this 
part. 

“ I believe there is one record, if not more, of a British 
Halictus being caught with another insect in its mandibles, 
but I have never seen such a case myself, and it would only 
bo a chance occurrence.” 

Dr. Perkins’ comments were sent to Mr. Kelly with the 
expression of a hope that he w’ould kindly send all the details 
of the observation that he could remember. Fortunat(‘ly he 
had made a note at the time which in due course arrived stnd 
is printed below :— 

“ December 24, 1923.—On a Sunday, about a week before 
Christmas 1923, I was taking Tlinps from a bed of Iceland 
Poppies at the back of some flats in Power Street, Hawthorn, 
about four miles from Melbourne, when I saw a small Hymeno- 
pterous insect apparently dcA’^ouring the numerous small 
Thrips very quickly. 1 secured one and put it in a tube 
with methylated spirit and marked it ‘A.’ 

‘‘ Later in the same day I observed several of the same 
insects and called the attention of Mr. C. Carleton, architect, 
to them. We watched one for some time, and it was appar¬ 
ently devouring the Thrips very rapidly. I watched carefully 
and got down on my knees and studied them through a Avatch- 
maker’s eyeglass to see if I were mistaken and that perhaps 
the Thrips flew or hoiiped away, but they were ‘ ambulante 
Icnte ’ as Halliday puts it. The Hymenopteron itself was very 
active, and left the flower quickly if the observer got tno 
close. In the afternoon I made some more observations 
with the same conclusions, and took two more of the Hymen- 
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bptera and put them in tube ‘ B ’ with two similar Hymenoptera 
and a small one of a difierent class, I should think. There 
was also a small Hemipteron and an ant, but of these I did 
not take much notice. 

It was a very hot day—one of the few we had this summer, 
and the sun struck on my back uncomfortably, so I decided to 
continue observations next day after I returned from my 
office. When I did return I found to my rage and disappoint¬ 
ment that the gardener had cleared out all the poppies and 
dug the bed ‘ Sic transit flona.’ (Notice the typist’s uncon¬ 
scious pun ’) 

“ R. Kelly. 27. ii. 1924.” 

Mr. Kelly added in the accompanying letter the expression 
of feelings which every entomologist will understand ;— 

“ You can imagine my feelings when I thought I had dropped 
on something good to find the poppy-bed a dreary wilderness. 
I felt like ‘ ninning amok ', men have been slain for less than 
that gardener did. However, I shall seize every opportunity 
to watch for the Haliclus again, and send you the account of 
any observations 

The note now communicated to the Society was sent to 
Dr Perkins, who replied as follows :— 

“ April 14, 1921,—As so many Hymenoptera other than 
bees feed on living insects, there is no reason why some of 
these should not also be carnivorous on occasion. In the 
many dissections I have made of solitary bees such as Andrena, 

I have never found any solid matter larger than pollen 
grains, and no doubt the carnivorous habit must be very 
unusual.” 

Mr. Kelly was much to be congratulated on a very interesting 
and novel observation. 

The tube with the minute Thrips from the Iceland Poppy 
was submitted to Mr. R. S. Bagnall, who kindly wrote that 
the species belonged to the most difficult section of the genus, 
but he believed it to be the same as a new form he had received 
from Hypochaeris and other flowers, and was about to describe 
as Thnps apicalis, 

A PLOWEB-HAUNTING ThOMISID SPIDER WITH ITS MDSCID 
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PEEY FROM Nairobi. —Prof. Poulton exhibited the photo¬ 
graph of a Composite flower-head with a white Thomisid 
spider seated on the white ray florets, holding a ‘‘ green- 
bottle ’’ fly in its grasp. The photograph had been taken by 
Dr. V. G. L. van SomereA, who had captured the spider and 
its prey, also exhibited to the meeting. Dr. van Someren 
had written, September 5, 1923—The spider was hidden 
between the ray florets and when the fly alighted to feed on 
the flower it was seized as shown in the print. 

The spider had been submitted to Dr. Randell Jackson, 
who had kindly written saying that it was a female Thomisus 
very close to our English Th, albm Gmelin, only differing in 
the vulva. There are a number of males,’’ he continued, 
“ described from East Africa, but few females.” 

At Dr. Jackson’s suggestion the spider was sent to Dr. R. de 
Lessert of Geneva, who kindly examined it and reported that 
it was very difficult to determine the females of Thomisus 
unless accompanied by males, but that this might be the female 
of either Th, dalniasi or Th. chibbii, described by him. It 
was, he agreed with Dr. Jackson, very near to the European 
Th, edbus. 

The African ‘‘ green-bottle ” had been determined by 
Major E. E. Austen, D.S.O., as Cosmina sp., $ (Muscidae). 
Its preservation in spirit rendered it impossible to identify 
the species. 

The great interest of the exhibit was the demonstration it 
afforded that, amid all the differences, there were remarkable 
similarities between certain bionomic associations of equatorial 
Africa and the northern Palaearctic Belt. In the south of 
England we could commonly find, on just such a Composite 
flower, closely allied prey in the grasp of a closely allied 
Thomisid spider, with the same power of individual colour 
adjustment rendering it white like the ray florets, or, in other 
cases, yellow like the petals of the buttercup, etc. Exceptions 
might be caused by the spider falling or being driven from 
the flower on which it had rested during the period of colour 
susceptibility, and then climbing on to one of another kind. 

Flower-haunting spiders similar to the one sent by Dr. van 
Spmeren were probably common at Nairobi as they are in 



the south of England. Thus Mr. A. Loveridge had written 
January 14, 1924 :— 

** At Nairobi, in June 1919, I came across a Precis (either 
clelia Cr., or onthyia madagascariensis Gu6r.) which had 
been captured by a whitish spider—I believe they are called 
Thomisids : there is a very similar one in England—seated in 
a yellow flower. I did not keep either captor or prey. A few 
days later (20.vi.1919) and almost at the same spot I found a 
similar spider ensconced in a purple flower and holding a 
yellow Precis {P, oenone cehrenc Trim.) in its grasp. I pre¬ 
served both and send you the butterfly and flower. The 
spider I presented to the Harvard Museum, and it will be 
almost impossible to trace as there were about a thousand 
spiders sent altogether.” 

The flower and specimen of cebrenCy kindly sent by Mr. 
Loveridge, were exhibited to the meeting. 

H. W. Bates’ Ega after seventy years.— Prof. Poulton 
communicated a letter sent to him by his friend Prof. T. D. A. 
Cockerell, who believed that the Society would be glad to 
hear news of Teffe, the modern name of Ega. It was written 
by Mr. C. H. T Townsend the distinguished American Dipterist, 
who felt that he owed a letter to his friend after, in his own 
words, “ making the naturalist’s trip of my life ” :— 

“ Lahoratorio de Plagas Algodoneras, 

“ Ptura, Peru, 

'' March 16, 1924.—I am here for one year to organise work 
against cotton plagues. It is of the manner of my coming 
that I would speak. I left home Sept. 5 last, and came via 
the east coast to Para, then up the Amazon to the Rio Huallaga 
and across the Andes from Yurimaguas to Pacasrnayo, 
arriving in Piura after ninety-seven days, on Dec. 10. I 
reached the Pacific at Pacasmayo on my birthday, thus com¬ 
pleting the crossing of South America with my 60th year. 

“ You are of course familiar with Henry Walter Bates’ 
‘ Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ which I have read and 
re-read probably one hundred times. For a half-century 1 
have longed to follow in his footsteps and dip into the richest 
insect fauna in the world. At last I have done so, I spent 
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two weeks in his favourite village of * Ega/ now known as 
Teff^. I roamed the unsurpassed tropical lowland rain-forest, 
following the same trails that Bates trod. I arrived there 
Oct. 1, and left Oct. 14. Thus I was there at the height of 
the dry season. The time was not propitious for collecting 
Diptcra, but I nevertheless found some open spots where I 
secured some choice material. 

The examination of the material secured at the most 
unfavourable season of the }ear indicates the extreme richness 
of the fauna. There is a wealth of remarkable forms of 
metallic goldeu-green coloration. I can see close relationshij) 
of the fauna with the Andean montanya and the South 
Brazilian tableland. For several years I have collected an 
extremeJy rich material on inv ranch in Sao Paulo, and you 
know that I collected for years in the Andean montanya, I 
plan to return to Teffe m the near fuUire for more thorough 
collecting. 

“ The trip up the Amazon was a remarkable one. It is a 
twenty-five-day trip from Para to Iquitos. There are so 
many islands that you can rarely see both banks at the same 
time, even \\ere they close enough together. The river 
narrows most at Obydos, where it is leas than a mile wide. 
Saiitarem is a lovely spot, but I had no opportunity to go 
ashore as the boat lay off shore onl\ a half-hour at daybreak 
one morning. Manaos is a big city set dowui m a supertropical 
environment. Tlio boats keej» usually close to one shore ol 
the river, and you can watch the tropical forest go by all 4ay, 
and all night if you want to stay up. 

“ In Teffe I ate turtle, manatee, pirarucu * and all kinds 
of fish, and found them allnlelicious. Lake Teffi is a beautiful 
sheet of water, with wonderful bathing, boating and fishing. 

“ Teffe has scarcely changed since Bates left, there seventy 
years ago. There are a few more paths through the forest, 
leading to chacras and Brazil-nut trees. But the virgin forest 
is still only five minutes’ walk from the centre of the town. 
The streets are grassy open spaces where cows and sheep still 
graze. There are not so many houses there as in Bates* time. 
But the French Padres of the Order of Espirito Santo, a very 
^^Arapaima giga^, a large fish, much eaten on the A43MWom 
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fine lot of people, arrived there in 1897, and founded a splendid 
Boys’ Mission on the main Amazon at the mouth of the Teffe 
river, and a Seminary for boys at the town They are doing 
a most commendable work in educating poor boys, of whatever 
colour, in agriculture, th(‘ arts, eto. 

The Brazilians call Amazonas the * Inferno Verde ’ or 
Green Hell. What a misnomer t I call it tlie Green Paradise I 
How much depends upon the |»oint of view ^ The chann of 
the desert^s of New Mexico never lost its fascination for me, 
but held ever to the last Likewise I can assure you that the 
far greater charm of the marvellous forests of tlu* Amazons 
will always hold me All is green and water. But it never gets 
monotonous to me. 1 like to bathe, boat and drink. I like 
to see the fresh green of i lie woods, and lose myself for hours 
alone in their solitmles, with only gun and net as companions. 

“ 1 liad a hard triji across the Andes, but through fascinating 
country. There were Imig s1retcln‘s of de<‘[> mud and very 
steep trails over liie sierias 1 had to do about six days afoot 
and the rest niul<‘-back The easternmost ridges possess a 
marvellous fauna. I saw flies that I had m^ver .seen before 
either in nature or m museums, and got some of them. Was 
twenty-six days on the trail in the Andes and ten days further 
waiting at various places h rest up, cure my feet or wait for 
mules. For ten days a Kishiia Indian carried my 150 lbs. of 
baggage on hi.s hack through mud and up steep rock trails. 
In one day on mul(‘-back 1 dropped from 12,200 ft, dowm to 
3,(K)0 ft. to (TOSS the l'j)per Maranon at Balsas.'^ 

The tekrifmnc; ArrEAiiAXCE of laxERNARiA (Ful- 
ooridak) FOONPKI) on the most prominent features of 
the Alugator.- Prof. Poulton said that many vears ago 
he liad lieen struck by the resemblance borne by th*‘ anterior 
part of the head of Ijaternana to the head of an alligator. 
He had first noticed this Iik<*nes8 in a specimen of L. semllci 
Spin., obtain<Kl by W. J. Burehell at Goyaz, Brazil, on April 16, 
1828. It bore the number 1227 and the corresponding 
^ntry in the Brazilian note book was Fulgora. . . . Caught 
Hear the A^ougue in the town, by the boy who gave it to me.” 
The hollow front of the head was flattened from side to side, 
probably in packing— a deformation which directed attention 
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to the obvious representation of a row of large pointed teeth, 
and led to the recognition of other alligator-like features—the 
eye-prominence on the top of the head behind and the nasal 
prominence in front, enabling the reptile to see and breathe 
with the head almost entirely submerged. These resemblances 
had often been pointed out to friends, but no account of them 
had been published, until April 5, 1924, when there appeared 
in the “ Illustrated London News ’’ the reproduction of an 
excellent photograph by the American naturalist Dr. Paul 
Griswold Howes. The j»rint bore the legend “ Provided with 
a large false head (with ‘ fake ’ teeth) far out in front of its 
real insignificant mouth-parts: a South American luantern 
fly, a remarkable example of camouflage in the insect world. 
(Greatly enlarged.) ’’ Although the representation of the 
upper row of teeth is a most prominent feature in the illustra¬ 
tion, indications of the lower row are also distinct. Another 
important element in the likeness is also suggested, viz. that 
the teeth are not merely represented by shading, but by actual 
convexities of the surface, especially clearly seen when the 
insect is so placed that the side of the head, at the level of 
the upper row, is in profile. 

Prof. Poulton had written to Dr. Howes, who had kindly 
replied that his experience of the insect was gained in British 
Guiana, and that he considered the appearance, although it 
had nothing to do with the alligator, was terrifpng and com¬ 
bined with camouflage. But, to take the most remarkable 
feature—the representation of teeth, why should the appear- 
ence of pointed teeth be in any way terrif 3 dng if there were no 
toothed animals suggested by them, and, if any, why not 
that one which, in the insect’s locality, possesses the most 
conspicuous point(id teeth, arranged as in the representation ? 
This argument was, of course, strongly enforced when the 
other alligator-like features were considered. It wad quite 
true that, in the large Fulgorids, such as BurchcIPs and the one 
figured by Dr. Howes) the resemblance was an exaggeration 
or caricature of an alligator (Plate A, figs. 1-4), but in the 
smaller species, Laiernaria ludfera Germ., which Dr. Howes 
had perhaps never seen, the likeness was undistorted and 
extremely good (Plate A, figs, 5-8), 



The larger foririB had been 8ei)arated, apparently on very in¬ 
sufficient grounds, into four distinct species, all of which have 
a wide range in tropical America. It was hoi)ed that the uncer¬ 
tainty would soon be cleared up by a study of the male genitalia. 

It was of much interest to inquire how far the features of the 
alligator that are rej>resented on Latemaria are those which 
make the greati'st impression on the human observer. Belt, 
referring to one of these reptiles lying motionless on the bank, 
says that the teeth projecting beyond its lips added to its 
intense ugliness and af)pearance of death. ... It is their 
habit to lie quite still, and catch animals that come near them*'’ 
(“ Naturalist in Nicaragua,'’ 2iid Ed., London, 1888, p. 9). He 
also speaks of a small(*r alligator as floating with his eyes, 
nostrils, and the serrations of his back only above water ” 
(p. 159; see also pp. 3 and 45). Wallace refers to the alligators’ 
“ enormous misshapen heads, and fearful row\s of long sharp 
teeth ” (“ Travels on the Amazon," etc., Minerva Library, 
London, 1889, p. 70). Bates, at Ega, was equally or even more 
deeply impressed by tlie alligator staring with a disgusting 
leer along the surface of the watei; the body bc'ing submerged 
to the level of the eyes, and the top of the head, with part of 
the dorsal crest, the only portions visible " (“ Naturalist on the 
Amazons," 6th Ed., Ijondon, p. 253). In the dry season 

there was almost always one or tw^o lying in wait near the 
bathing place for anything that might turn up at the edge of 
the water; dog, slieep, pig, child, or drunken Indian (/.c.). 
Although the natives could easily destroy these reptiles they 
never troubled to do so until human life had been endangered ; 
and then, when the alligator had been killed, another was 
“ sure to appear some days or weeks afterwards, and take the 
vacant place on the station " (f.c.). 

Another important point is their excessive abundance. On 
this subject Bates writes It is scarcely exaggerating to say 
that the waters of the Solimoens [Upper Aniazonsj are as well 
stocked with large alligators in the dry season, as a ditch in 
England is in summer with tadpoles ” (p. 299). 

Mr. W. E. China has kindly called my attention to 
the following two passages which apparently prove that the 
natives have a superstitious horror of these insects. In the 



first of these the alligator-like appearance is shown to have 
been certainly recognised by the Indians. 

(1) In the Entomological Magazine/’ III, 1836, p. 107, 
Francis Walker quotes Spix and Martins in Perty * as stating 
that “ the Indians call it J<tcarmam-boyay or the crocodile- 
snake, and say that it inflicts wounds, and is extremely 
venomous. It flies swiftly, describing large circles, and 
appears chiefly in the evening on the sandy islands of the 
Amazons river.*’ 

(2) In Proc. Ent. Soc., Lond., 1864, p. 14, H. W. Bates 
states that the natives were well acquainted with the 
insect, which was the subject of fables current amongst 
them; for instance, a tale was told of one of these insects 
having emerged from the forest and attacked a boat’s crew 
of nine persons, eight of whom were killed by the jxiisonous 
creature, and the pilot only escajHid by jumjiing into the river.” 

It is interesting to find that both paK.sage8 associate the 
insect with the river. The fear inspir'd by Laternana may 
be compared with that felt for the larva of (^/loerocampa 
eljmwr L., of which many instances are recorded from Ireland 
(Trans. Ent. Soc., 1902, p. 399). 

It was ])robable, as suggested in conversation by Mr. R. I. 
Pocock, F.R.S., that the terrifying appearance of Laternana 
was chiefly of value agamst their insectivorous foes the 
monkeys. The insect, inconspicuous at rest, w'ould, as soon 
as it was noticed, arouse, I believe, the deep-seated terror 
inspired by the motionless reptile lying in wait for jjrcy. The 
insect, if disturbed, may then have the chance of escaping, 
perhaps also startling its enemy by the display of the huge 
eye-spots on the under wings. But these markings are 
probably of value in a very different manner during flight. 
Thus, there is in the British Museum a specimen of the large 
form named L, castrem Guer., shorn nearly through the right 
fore-wing and through a large part of the bind in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the eye-spot, the injury suggesting the beede of a bird, 

♦ Commander Walker has kindly found the original paas^ in the 
aection on Hemiptera (p, 31) in ** J^lectos Animalium 
Bramiienaium quae in Itinero per Braailiain, annhi MBOOOXyll- 
MDCXX?XX practo, ooIWgenint. . . /’ **dacan^am”riiould have been 
teasLmd alligator.'' 



f^nd its position the influence of the eye-spot upon the s,im of 
a pursuer. The situation of these markings in a projecting 
lobe at the edge of the wing was adapted to divert the attention 
to a point far removed from the vital parts. 

It was of much interest to observe that the reflection of 
light so often represented in eye-spots by a crescentic area of 
white pigment is here simulated by a similarly shaped patch of 
wax. The small white spots on the fore-wing are, as pointed 
out by Mr. China, produced in the same manner. Dr. Eltring- 
ham, after a microscopic examination, is inclined to the opinion 
that the wax in these positions is secreted by the wing itself, but 
specially pre{)ared material is needed in order to establish this 
conclusion. He finds that each white spot on the fore-wing covers 
a transparent area of the wing-membrane, but that the semi¬ 
lunar mark is seated on a richly pigmented part of the eye-spot. 

Returning to the Reptilian model, it is well known that the 
alligators lie in wait for animals approaching the water. I have 
not come across any account of the capture of monkeys by 
them, but there is a graphic description of the manner in which 
“ the common Macaque, in spite of its wiliness, frequently 
falls a prey to the Crocodile '' ('* A Naturalist in Borneo,” 
R. Shelford, London, p. 107). The extreme terror exhibited by 
a pair of baboons at the sight of a snake-like African caterpillar 
has been described by Dr. G A. K. Marshall in Trans, Ent. Soc., 
Lend., 1902, p. 397 ; and H. W. Bates quotes from Isidoire 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire a statement as to the behaviour of a monkey 
of the South American genus Midas—“ M. Audouin showed it 
the jiortraits of a cat and a wasp, at these it became much 
terrified : whereas, at the sight of a figure of a grasshopjier 
or beetle, it precipitated it.self on the picture, as if to seize 
the objects there represented ” (*" Naturalist on tlie Amazons,” 
p. 

The discrepancy in size becomes less a difficulty when it is 
remembered that there are small as well as large alligators. 
Bates met with one 8j>ecies which was only tw o feet long when 
mature (p. 119). It is furthermore probable that the just- 
hatched alligator will snap savagely as the young crocodile is 
known to do. Thus Shelford says of the immature Malayan 
Crocodile: ” I was much amused to find that if the egg 
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membranes were stripped from off these blind unborn babies 
and their muzzles gently tickled with a lead pencil, they 
instantly seized it between their jaws ’’ (*'A Naturalist in 
Borneo/’ p. 106). But, apart from these facts, it has been 
l>ointed out by Mr. F. A. Heron that size, as correlated with 
the idea of distance, may be of minor importance compared 
with coloration—an interpretation which probably explains 
such examples as the gigantic Paptlio arUitnachits with an 
Acraeine model (Proc. Ent. Soc., Lond., 1903, p. Ixv). 

A good example of the unimportance of size to the animal 
mind was witnessed by my family in the behaviour of a large 
dachshund, when confronted by a china model of a similar 
dog about 4 in. long. He rushed up to it and examined it with 
the utmost interest and excitement, his behaviour being 
precisely that which is displayed to another dog and not to 
some different animal. It was obvious that the social and not 
the hunting instincts had been evoked. 

As regards the physiological significance of the epicranium 
in Fulgoridae, the late Mr. Nelson Annandale showed that 
it is used for leaping by certain oriental speies, and, he 
believed, by many others also (P.Z.S., IIMX), pp. 866-869) 
Mr. China has called my attention to another and very 
different function which nevertheless may co-oprate with 
the above; for a fluid or gas under pressure which may be 
suddenly raised by contraction of some other part of the body, 
would greatly assist the elastic reaction of the bent epi¬ 
cranium described by Annandale. Mr. China’s note is as 
follows:— 

“ It is very interesting to note that, according to Kershaw 
(Zool. Jahrbuch. XXIX, abt. f. Syst. 1910, p. 116), the 
elongated process of the head (epicranium) of the Chinese 
Candle-fly (and therefor#* probably of all its allies including 
Latermria) is entirely filled by the food reservoir which 
arises from the base of the oesophagus. The majority of 
the Fulgorinae (i.e. the Lantern-flies propr) live on the 
trunks and branches of trees and prefer to suck the sap 
through the thick bark. Their food would thus be very 
dilute and the need of a large food reservoir would be 
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Figs. 1, 3, 5, 7 nat. size; 2, 4, 6, 8 X diams. 

Fig. 1 The epicranium of one of the large Latemarias—^the form 
L, servilUi Spin., seen fiom the nght side. 

2. The same, including the rest of the head, magnified. A 

lower row of teeth, although less prominent than the 
upper, is distinctly visible. 

3. The head of the same insect seen fiom above and slightly 

from the right, thus showing in profile the convex sides 
of the “ teetL” 

4. The same magnified. The dorsal aspect shown in this and 

the previous figure is suggestive of a Batrachian. 

6. The head of the small species Latemaria lucifera Germ., 
seen from the right side. 

6. The same, magnified. 

7. The whole insect, except for parts of the wings, seen from 

above. 

8. The epicranium of the same insect, magnified. The sides 

of the “teeth’* are seen to project far more strongly 
than in figs. 3 and 4, and the head does not require to 
be tiltcid in order to display them. 
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^ LARGE LATBRNARIA-THE FORM SBRVIUBI 
i*- AND OF THE SMALLER SPECIES LUCIFBRA (fijs. 5-8). 





imperative. This may account for the development of the 
epicranial process as a food reservoir/’ 

It is perhaps in relation to this function that the inner 
surface of the epicranium in Laternaria is overspread with 
a rich tracheal network, well seen in a si)ecimen (probably 
recently emerged from the pupa and retaining the translucent 
chitinous wall) in the British Museum. 

On the luminosity of Laternaria phosphorea L.— 
Mr. W. E. China has kindly contributed the following section 
and the list of literature :— 

There is no doubt that the story of the luminosity of 
Lalemaria pho^phore^ L. was actually concocted by Nehemiah 
Grew (1681). Having read Moufet’s account of the luminous 
projierties of Pyiophorm mdtlucus published in Theatrum 
Insectorum (London) 1634, p. 112, he proceeded to apply 
the same account to an entirely different insect, attracted no 
doubt by the swolhm a}>j>earance of the head. He writes :— 
The Lant horn-tly of Peru, ('ucujus Peruvianus. A quite 
different from that described by Moufet. And, with 

resjiect to his Wings, is no way of kin to the BeHle or Scarabeus- 
kind, but rather the Locmt, I find it no where described.” 

He then proceeds to describe the insect. At the end of 
this description he says :— 

“ That which, beside the figuri‘ of the Head, is most wonder¬ 
ful in the Jnseci is the shining projX‘rty of the same Party 
whereby it looks m the Night like a little Lanthorne (Lamp- 
h)rne). So that two or three of these fasten'd to a stick, 
or otherwise conveniently disposed off, will give sufficient 
light to those that travail or walk in the Night.” 

If he could find his Peruvian Lanthorn-fly, “ no where 
described,” then how could he be certain that this particular 
species w^as luminous ? There is no evidence to show that 
particulars wercj given on the label of his Museum specimen, 
and his repetition of Moufet’s story in the last sentence seems 
to show that he invented the luminosity of the Lanthorn-fly. 
Madame M4rian (1719) had no doubt read of Grew’a 
Lanthom-fly, and most probably ascribed the light she had 
seen emitted by specimens of Pyrophorus nodilucus to this 
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insect. Her drawings and notes were eaitea m Jl<ui*ope, and 
it is quite possible that the account of the luminous Elaterid 
beetles became attached to the figure of LcUemaria on the 
authority of Grew's description. It is suggestive that there 
is no figure of the very common fire-fly beetle in her book. 

Later writers contented themselves with repeating Madame 
Merian’s account, but towards the end of the eighteenth century 
Olivier and others began to doubt the truth of her statements. 
Since then various writers have denied the luminosity of 
Laternaria and others have confirmed it. It is evident that 
in many of the confirmations, the great lantern-fly has been 
confused with Pyrophorus nociihwus, one writer even mention¬ 
ing the red light visible below the body in the latter beetle. 

It has been variously suggested that only one sex was 
luminous, that the insects w'ere only luminous at certain 
periods and that the luminosity might be due to parasitic 
micro-organisms. This last is worth considering as it is 
known that the tissues of Fulgoridae contain yeast-like 
symbiotic organisms. 

Very little has been written since the end of the nineteenth 
century on this question probably because it was taken for 
granted by modern writers that the argument was closed 
and that Laternaria phosphorea was not luminous. 

Literature on the alleged luminosity of the H. American Lantern- 
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Mr. R. H. Harris’s experiments proving that dummy 

ANIMALS ARE ATTRACTIVE TO TSETSE PLIES : A POSSIBLE 
INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS. —Prof. PouLTON drcw attention 
to the account of Mr. Harris’s experiments in Journ. Dcp. 
Agric.” (July, 1923), of the Union of South Africa. It was 
recorded in this paper—(1) that nearly all the tsetse flies were 
attracted to the legs of a donkey; (2) that they were attracted 
to the legs when wrapped in brown paper; (3) that they were 
equally attracted by a rough imitation of a donkey made of 
bags stufied with hay and covered with brown cotton cloth. 
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The legs, which still attracted more than nine out of ten flies, 
were represented by rough poles. It was finally discovered 
that “ an elongated cylindrical hulk, so long as it is propped 
up on legs, . . . appears to suffice as a body.’’ If, however, 
Mr. Harris had informed him, the “ body ” is removed the 
legs cease to attract. Stomoxys and Tabamdae were also 
attracted, the latter, like the tsetses, chiefly to the legs. Mr. 
Harris had also told him that the flies were constantly testing 
the surface in the attempt to insert the proboscis and feed; also 
that the dummies were certainly far more attractive than the 
living animals. Thus it was stated in the paper referred to on 
p. Hi, that the flies almost entirely neglect human observers 
standing or moving about only a few feet away.” 

The economic importance of this discovery was obvious, and 
it would probably turn out to be of great value in the campaign 
against sleeping sickness as well as in other directions The 
physiological interpretation was a problem of the utmost 
interest. 

It could not be doubted that the relationship between blood¬ 
sucking flies and their victims w^as very complex. But for 
some form of protection, probably of a chemical nature and 
recognisable by smell, an animal would have no chance against 
it« swarming enemies. On the other hand, probably no pro¬ 
tection of this kind was complete, or would prevent the attack 
of an enemy driven by extreme hunger. We knew from our 
own experience that the protection of one human being often 
differed from that of another, so that one was pestered and 
another neglected under the same conditions. The special 
attacks on new-comers into the tropics and their apparent 
gradual diminution was doubtless due in part to a lessened 
sensitiveness and a lessened local effect of the bites, but it was 
equally certain that some people were less attacked than on 
their first arrival. This was certainly Mr. C. B. Williams’s 
conviction from liis own experience, and he attributed the 
difference to a change in the character of the scent which is 
perceived by the blood-sucker {Proc. Ent. Soc., 1918, pp, 
clxxiv-clxxvi). As evidence that the scent was connected 
with the perspiration Mr. Williams stated that he had seen 
Tabanids ** attracted to a pair of socks just removed after a 



hot walk ” (ibid,, p. clxxv). Dr. Neave had also infonned him 
that female Tabanids—the biting sex—were specially attracted 
to the inside of a tent and that they would continually probe 
the canvas as if for food. It was reasonable to suppose that 
the attraction was here due to a scent emitted by the inmates * 
and clinging to the canvas. The fact that the Tabanids were 
specially attracted to the tent became intelligible on the 
hypothesis that the scent provided an indication of the degree 
of protection, an indication which differed when the emission 
was indirect from the canvas instead of direct from the human 
skin. 

These facts and the conclusions suggested by them led to 
the following interpretation of Mr. Harris’s remarkable results. 
Blood-sucking flies were attracted to their prey by sight or 
smell, or by both together, but were warned of its degree of 
protection by smell alone; but Mr. Harris jirovided one power¬ 
ful attraction, that of sight; without the warning-—an 
invitation to a feast with no drawbacks. From what wc knew 
of insect life, its guidance by sense impressions and rigid 
obedience to stimuli, we had no reason for surprise at the 
unceasing efforts to feed in spite of the unsatisfactory result of 
every attempt. 

The following notes on the suggest^^d interpretation of 
Mr. Harris’s experiments were received from Mr. C. B. 
Williams:— 


April 26, 1924 : Cairo , 

“ Prof. Poulton suggests that Harris’s observations on the 
attraction of tsetse flies to dummy animals may have some 
relation to certain observations that I made in Trinidad, 
B.WJ., on the attraction of mosquitos to human beings. 

“ I was at the time trying to find some theory to explain 
why some people are more frequently bitten by mosquitos 
than others. (This is quite distinct from the fact that after 
being bitten some people suffer more than others.) A friend 
who was very seldom bitten happened to be staying witli me at 
the time, and I observed that the mosquitos came to him much 

♦ The scent, as I>r. Neave pointed out, was probably that emit^ 
by the natives who had carried the bundles of tent-canvas on their heads, 
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as to anyone else, but only very rarely settled on him. On one 
occasion, when I deliberately lay down alongside him on the 
same bed, I was bitten several times within a few minutes by 
mosquitos that had been previously hovering round him without 
biting. 

From these and other observations I was led to suggest as 
a working hypothesis that while mosquitos are attracted to 
a human being from a distance by one set of factors (sight, 
warmth or scent), when they come to close range they may, 
in some individuals be repelled by a second factor which I 
thought might be the smell of some ingredient in the 
perspiration. 

“ Prof. Poulton now suggests that it might be possible to 
explain the fact that Mr. Harris’s model animals were actually 
more attractive to tsetse flies than the living ones, by supposing 
that the flies were attracted to both from a distance by sight, 
but that when close some such repellent as I have suggested 
might prevent some from settling on the real animals, while no 
such action would take place with the diimmy. 

“ I think that this idea is sufficiently important and 
suggestive to be follow(‘d up as soon as possible in the field 
by further observation and experiment. At the same time, 
however, it does not nec(‘8sarily follow that the same process 
is at work in the different groups of blood-sucking animals. 

‘‘ Thus when in trojiical America I frequently observed 
Tabanidae attracted to «ock8 and other clothing which had 
been hung up to dry after a hot day’s work. There is little 
doubt that they were attracted by the smell of perspiration. 
On the other hand, I never saw mosquitos so attracted. 

“ So that while mosquitos appear to be attracted to their 
prey by sight, wannth, or, I believe it has been suggested, 
carbon dioxide, the Tabanid is definitely attracted by one 
ingredient in the perspiration. This does not, of course, 
preclude a second repellent ingredient being present of less 
penetrating range. I do not personally seem to possess the 
mosquito repellent, and it may be that the Tabanidae found 
no objection to my socks at close quarters for this reason. 

“ I have had no field experience with tsetse flies, but as they 
seem to prey on all sorts of cold- and warm-blooded animals, it 
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would appear that sight must play a larger part in their economy 
than might be the case in insects with a stricter choice. 

“ Carpenter records that they feed readily on a large lizard. 
My knowledge of physiology is limited, but I have no recollection 
of any perspiration in such animals. If such is the case the 
repellent factor might be absent and it would be interesting to 
know if a dummy lizard is also more attractive than the real 
thing. 

“ At this stage of the inquiry one can only keep an open 
mind and suggest experiments which can be carried out by 
those on the spot.” 

A NEW European SKiPPER.—Mr. B. C. S. Warren exhibited 
Hesperia freija sp.n. (Plate B), a new European butterfly, and 
made the following remarks upon it. 

Very similar to H. ceiUaureae Ramb., with which it has 
hitherto been confused. 

Upperside, Black with white markings. Fore-wings with 
median row of white spots complete, and three spots of the 
inner row present; the discoidal lunule and the first two 
above the inner margin of the wing. Hind-wings with an 
outer row of spots, the uppermost of which is more strongly 
developed than any other; and the centre spot of the median 
row always moderately distinct. 

Underside. Markings of fore-wings as on up])erside; hind- 
wings with three basal spots, a median row complete or in¬ 
complete, the spots between nervures 2 and 4 being frequently 
absent, the central s|)ot projecting sharply towards the base 
of the wing; a more or less complete white band along the 
margin of the wing; and between the latter and the median 
band a complete row of arched white spots, all connected, 
enclosing a row of lunules of the ground-colour betw^een them¬ 
selves and the white marginal band. Ground-colour, brown of 
varying shades, nervures scaled with white. 

H. freija is readily distinguished from ceniaweae by the 
complete row of white spots between the median band and the 
white marginal band on the underside of the hind-wings, and 
their characteristic arched shape. These spots are only very 
rarely all present in cerUaureae and always of quite irregular 
formation, Also by the want of the tooth-like white spot, 




Explanation of Plate B. 

Hesjjeria freija and U, centaureae. 

Fig. 1. freija <J X 2. 

2. „ $ (underside) X 2. 

3. „ (J natural size. 

4. „ $ (underside) natural size, 

9f 3 »9 99 »» 

6. H. centaureae ? natural size. 

7. „ $ (underside) natural size. 

Fig. 7 shows the white tooth, extending from the outer margin on 
both sides of nervure 5 very clearly, also how the ground-colour 
reaches the margin of the wing, two features which do not occur in 
freija, Nervure 6 is, of course, only partially developed. 




HESPERIA FREIJA sp. n., Rga. i-s; H. CENTAUREAE Ramb.. figs. 6, 
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projecting from the outer margin of the hind-wing in cmtaureae^ 
along both sides of nervure 5 in a manner similar to the marking 
we see in H. carlinae. This tooth-like projection is never 
present in freija. Further, freija is a smaller insect than 
centaureaey and in shape its wings are usually much more 
elongated than the wings of the latter insect. 

The name given to the new species has been chosen because 
its distribution is precisely the same as the remarkable distri¬ 
bution of Argynnis freija, both species being found in Colorado 
at an altitude of 13,000 ft.; Labrador and other parts of N. 
America; and in the extreme North of Europe. 

The genitalia of freija are abundantly distinct from those of 
ceniaureae, which is the sjiecies that Ls most closely related to it.' 
Chapman figured the genitalia of centaureae in the ‘‘ Entomo¬ 
logists’ Eecord ” for 1917, Plate 7, fig 1, and Ecverdin the 
genitalia of freija in his “ Eevision of the Genus Hesperia,” 
under the name of ceniaurene, Plate 402, fig. 5023. 

Papers. 

The following papers were read — 

1. ‘‘On the Ethiopian species of the Genus Hesperia,'' by 
Dr. L. G. Higgins. 

2. “ On the relation between the larvae of the Asilid Genus 
Hyperechia and those of Xylocopid Bees,” by Prof. E. B. 
POULTON, F.E.S. 


Wednesday, June 4th, 1924. 

Mr. E. W. Lloyd, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Obituary. 

The Chairman announced the death of Mr. F. Merrifield, 
a Past-President of the Society. 

Library. 

Dr. S. A. Neavb announced that, by order of the Council, 
a change had been made in the hours during which the Library 
would be open; from this date it would be open from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., except on Saturdays, and during September, when 
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it will be closed. On the nights of meeting it will remain 
open until 10 p.m. and on other Wednesdays until 9 p.m. 

British Committee on Entomological Nomemlature, 

Dr. S. A. Nbave announced that the British Committee 
on Entomological Nomenclature had been re-constituted and 
that the nomination of the following had the approval of the 
Cmmcil:—Messrs. G. T. Bethune-Baker, J. E. Collin, 
J. H. Durrant, Dr. C. J. Gahan, Mr. E. E. Green, Dr. K. 
Jordan, Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, C.M.G., Dr. S. A. Neave, 
Mr. L. B. Prout, Mr. W. H. Tams, and Dr. J. Waterston. 

Election of Fellows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. 

S. R. Baldock, Oakburn Villa, Hertford Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex; Mr. H. B. Johnston, M.A., 25, Findhom Place, 
Edinburgh; Capt. F. S. Smith, Sunnyside, Middle Bourne, 
Farnham, Surrey. 

Exhibits. 

Insect remains from Oil Sand in Trinidad. —Dr. S. A. 
Neave exhibited some insect remains found in a stratum of 
oil sand in Trinidad at a depth of about 8 feet. These had 
been discovered by Dr. Kugler, geologist to the A|)ex Oil Co., 
and the exhibitor had had the opportunity of seeing some of 
them in situ during his recent visit to the Island. The remains 
were chiefly those of Coleoptera, and possibly did not represent 
species distinct from existent ones, though this point was still 
undecided. Apart from the remains of chitinous portions 
of insects, there were also remarkable impressions of the 
bodies of Lepidoptera and Neuroptera. The specimens 
exhibited had been forwarded through the kindness of Mr. 
F. Urich, the Government Entomologist. 

A NEW British Trechus. —Mr. H. E. Andrewbs said:— 

“ Some months ago Dr. R. Jeannel, of the Institute of 
Speology, University of Cluj, Roumania, who is working out 
distribution cards for the species of the genus Trechus^ asked 
me to send him as many specimens as I could of the species 

T. qaadristfiatus and T. obtusus, especially Scottish and Irish 
examples. I sent him all I could fi^nd in my collection and 
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among old duplicates, and in his letter of acknowledgment, 
after referring to the two species mentioned above, he writes: 
‘Parmi ces Trechus vulgaires, j’ai trouve un exemplaire 
(? en mauvais 4tat et immature) d’une magmfique esptee 
nouvelle. Get exemplaire provient de “ Burghfield/’ Je ne 
sais pas oil se trouve cette locality que je n’ai pas trouvee 
dans mes atlas. Pouvez vous me le dire et surtout ne pourriez 
vous pas rechercher d’autres exemplaires de cette esp^ce. 
II ne s’agit ni du fulviis, ni du rivularis, mais d’une espece 
probablement voisine de Vamplicollis et du jyraeglactalis que 
Lesne a decrit k Tetat fossile du pliocene inferieur du comte 
de Kent. Je voudrais bien en voir un male! ’ 

“ The label ‘ Burghfield ’ being in the handwriting of my 
brother, Sir Frederick Andrewes, I asked him what he could 
remember about it. He fixed the date of capture at once as 
April 1876, when he was out collecting near Reading with 
W. Holland, and he remembered it because they took on the 
same day an example of Endromis versicolor, the Kentish 
Glory, which he had never seen alive previously. The locality 
was probably a little further from Reading than the village 
of Burghfield, possibly near Padworth Common. 

“ As this specimen is at present the only one known, it is 
to be hoped that Coleopt(»rists will keep a look-out for it, and 
that further examples, and especially a cj, may soon be 
found.^’ 

Dr. V. G. L. VAN Someren’s notes on the life-history 

AND INSECT-FOOIVPREFERENCES OF A LICHEN-LIKE AsCAL- 
APHID LARVA AT NAIROBI.—Prof. PouLTON, ill the absence 
of the author, communicated the followmg paper and exhibited 
the specimens mentioned in it and in the accompanying list of 
insects accepted or rejected as food :— 

Notes on Ascalaphid Larvae. 

Attention has recently been directed to these curious larvae 
in Proc. Ent. Soc., Lond., 1923, p. xliii, and again on p. Ixi. 

Dr. C. L. Withycombe has described the structure in detail 
(i.c., p. xliii), from examples obtained by Dr. Lamborn, and 
my specimens would appear to be very closely allied. 

Four larvae have been obtained, two, A and B, in pre- 
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sumably the last instar (photos of which were exhibited by 
Prof. Poulton, ihid.^ p. Ixi), C> in the second stage, and D, an 
immature insect in (?) first instar. The first two pupated 
successfully, but the other two died soon after capture. 

These insects are highly cryptic, and are easily overlooked. 

Specimen A was taken on a wild figtree which was covered 
with patches of lichen, and so closely did the insect resemble 
these patches that it was some little time before I noticed the 
two symmetrical jaws, held slightly open and away from the 
bark, which at once indicated the true nature of this par¬ 
ticular patch. The insect was touched, but did not attempt 
to move away, the only sign of life being the application of 
the jaws to the bark surface. The insect with some of the 
bark was removed and placed in a glass-topped box. This 
specimen was rough and scaly. 

A day or two later I was standing by an old green-painted 
gate-post when my attention was drawn to a slight protrusion 
on one side. I merely glanced at this, and assuming it to be 
only a paint-blister, thought no more about it at the time. 
For some obscure reason my mind reverted to this object 
some two hours later, and it occurred to me that this pro¬ 
jection could not possibly be a paint-blister, as the paint was 
so far decomposed and weathered as to be quite powdery. 
The post, with its projection, was accordingly examined. 
Sure enough, the supposed blister was an almost mature 
larva, dull grey-green in colour and very smooth in appear¬ 
ance, with the scales of the body fringe closely applied to 
one another so as to render the contour unbroken, and with 
the jaws very widely spread and slightly raised, but rendered 
inconspicuous owing to the fact that they were directed over 
an old rusty nail-hole in the wood. This specimen, B, was 
captured and placed along with larva A. 

Example C was found on the trunk of a Dracaena, which 
though fairly smooth of surface was nevertheless blotchy in 
appearance, so that the insect harmonised readily with its 
surroundings. Specimen D was found on my coat-sleeve, 
and had evidently fallen from some tree. 

As indicated in the note communicated by Prof. Poulton, 
I commenced feeding these insects on flies and Aphids; the 



flies were readily taken, but the latter left untouched. Prom 
time to time other insects were ofiered as indicated in the list 
appended (pp. Ixii, Ixiii). 

It is of extreme interest to note that certain offerings were 
refused and others taken, and that, even when hungry, species 
refused previously would not be accepted. The degree of 
hunger can only be presumed, for it is quite possible that 
certain insects taken may have been more satisfying than 
others, and that the Ascalaphids would thus be able to carry 
over a prolonged period without feeling the pangs of hunger. 
The number of days between “ feeds ” is thus not a true index 
to the state of hunger. I attempted to make observations 
on the avidity or otherwise with which various offerings were 
accepted, but it was difficult to do this, owing to the fact 
that the Ascalaphids make no attempt to pursue their prey, 
but wait patiently until the victim walks into the jaws either 
from in front or behind (in the latter case passing over the 
body of the Ascalaphid). As soon as an insect comes within 
the angle of the jaws these are thrown back rapidly, and 
closed. The whole movement is very rajiid and seldom fails 
in its object. 

I was extremely surprised to find that such large insects as 
crickets are taken. Probably such insects would not be 
captured under natural conditions. 

It will be seen from the table on pp. Ixii, Ixiii, that these 
larvae can do without food for a long period. 

As soon as the victim is sucked dry it is dropped. It would 
be of interest to ascertain whether the pr(ty is killed by some 
secretion from the mandibles, previous to the insect being 
sucked. Food is refused for some little time previous to the 
larva commencing to spin its cocoon. In the two cases 
obseryed the cocoon was constructed in an angle; first of all 
a base was spun, and from this lines were stretched, in a loose 
network, from side to side. The cocoon proper is constructed 
within this network, and is spherical in form, and small in 
comparison to the size of the insect. 

When constructing this sphere the larva is bent over, the 
head and fore-part of the body being bent back and approxi¬ 
mating to the tail, the position assumed appearing a most 
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awkward one. The insect is thus able to walk around the 
inside of this globular structure. 

The spinneret is situated in the posterior part of the body, 
and is extruded for about 3 mm., but did not appear to be 
freely movable, for the insect moved the body from side to 
side in constructing the lining. On occasion, before the 
structure became dense, the spinneret was thrust through the 
mesh, no doubt to secure some particular thread. Specimen 
A completed the cocoon in forty-eight hours’ interrupted 
work, while B finished the task in twenty-four hours. Owing 
to the density of the structure, I was unable to ascertain the 
position assumed by the larva before pupation, nor was I 
able to observe the actual pupa. The pupal stage extended 
from five to six weeks. 

When ready to emerge, the insect commenced to eat its 
way out of the cocoon, and in both cases the spot chosen was 
the part in contact with the glass cover, no doubt the lightest 
spot and one corresponding to the exposed side had the 
cocoon been spun in a crevice in the bark of a tree. Delay 
was thus caused in the process, as the insect was forced to 
eat away a larger opening than w^ould have been necessary 
under natural conditions, and this protracted work, resulting 
in exhaustion, was no doubt the prime cause of the unfortunate 
non-expansion of the imago when it left the cocoon. 


Pood given 

Dates. 
19J3~21 

Besult. 

1. Fly Ptecticua elongatus P , ^ Stratio- 
inyidac 

Aug 7 

Accepted b> A. 

2. Fly Musca nebulo Patton and Cragg, ? F , 

9 Musi'idae. 

» 8 

„ by A. 

3. Qreenbottle fly (^hrysomyia sp nr putona 
Wied , 9 Taclunidae Galliphorinae. 

„ 10 

” byn- , , 

4 Grasshopper 9 ? genus. Arridildae. 

10 

„ but after being 

Eumastucinae 


in cage ^or some 

6. Bluebottle fly CalhphoraaTitarctieaScMn , 
9 Tarhinidae • Galliphorinae. 

„ 11 

tiuu* by A. 

Accepted readily by A. 

6. Moth f'nca brevtpenmn Walk.: Noc- 
tuidac Plusianae (Phytometrinae). 

„ 18 

lief used by both larvae 

7, Qreenbottle fly Lucilm taeniapa 9* 

Tachinidae. Galliphorinae. 

„ 13 

Accepted by A. 

8. Fly . Harcophaga ap. A., ^: Tachinidae 
l^cophaginae 

„ 18 

„ by B. 

9. Fly. Sarcophaga sp. B., 9 • another 

accepted 9 of 0 » ot wlilch the posi¬ 

tion is uncertain. 

» 17 

„ by B. 

10, Qreenbottle fly: CJiryaomyia putona 
Wied., 9. 1 

„ 17 

by -f • 

11. Green Aphid (not received). 

18 

Befused by A. 

12. Fly (not preserved). 

„ 18 

Accepted by B. 

13. Fly. Sarcophaga sp A., 9 • 

„ 26 

by A. 
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Food glv^en. 

Dates: 

1923-24. 

Result. 

14. Fly. Mydaea sp. A , i Anthomyidae. 

Aug 

26 

Accepted by B. 

16. Ply Mydaea sp. A., d • 


26 

by B. 

Refused by both. 

16, Moth larva (hairy) undeterminable. 


27 

17. Fly. Mydaea sp. A., 9. Also another 
accepted 9 of No. 17, of which the posi¬ 
tion is uncertain. 


27 

Accepted readily by A. 

18. Moth larva (hairy) Lymantridae 

Sept. 

2 

Refused by A. 

19. Antiion larva Neuroptera Mirrmelco- i 
nidae. 


2 

« by B 

20 Cricket 9 larva of Oryllus ? sp. 

Qryllidae, 


2 

Accepted readily by A 

21. Cricket (J larva of Phaeophilacrvt ? sp . 
Gryllidae. 


12 

« «, by B 

22. Eddara catenana Dist Homoptera 

Fulgoridae. 


16 

Refused by A and B. 

23. Cricket Orylhis ? sp , 9 

24. Bluebottle fly Calltphora antaretxca 

Schin , 9 


16 

Accepted by B 


24 

bj A. 

28. Butterfly larva (hairy) Mtmacraea war- 
shalli doheriyx Rothsch. lijcaemdae 
Lipteninao 


28 

Refused by A and B. 

26 Cricket 9 larva of Grifllus ? sp 


28 

Accepted bv A. 

27 Moth CtmurasecluseUa Walk Tincidae 


29 

Refused by B 

28 Cockroach Phyllodronna germamca L 
Blattidae 

Oct 

29 

Accepted bv B. 

29 Ply 

10 

„ b3 A. 

30. Bug Calluiea l^-puneiula F. ITemi- 
ptera Pentatomidae 


10 

Refused bv A and B 

31 Smooth larva of Pupxho dardaiius Brown 
(one received) 


10 

Accepted re.adily by A. 

32 Acraea larva ? Acraea rabbtae wombasar 
<ir -Sm * Acraeinao ** 1 


20 

Refused by B 

33 Lar\a of Fapthc (not preserxed) 


20 

Accepted by B 

34. Acraea larva Acrnea rabbxar womboMte 


24 

Refused by A. 

36 Hesperiti larva ArtUropo 


28 

„ but taken the 

30 Acraca larva Acraca robbxac vwmbasae. 

Nov 

1 

next dav by A. 
Refused by A. 

37. Plv. 


1 

Accept-ed t)x A 

38. Flies given (‘•ame as thOr,e of Aug 17 not 
preserved) 


2-17 i 

Accepted 

39. Aeraea Ian a Acraea rabbtae mombame 


20 1 

Refused by A and B. 

40 ru 

,, 

20 

Accepted bi A. 

41 Acnioa larva not reeeixed biB probably 

A r mombasae. 


24 

Refused by B. 

42 Flv 


24 

Accepted by B 

43 Ant-lion adult //adcnemvio trwfw Walk, 
Neurorttera jMernieleouiclae 

Dec. 

I 

Refused by B. 

44 Flv 


1 

Accepted by B. 

45. Moth httplexta azygn Hmpsn. 

Noctuidae Acroiu ctinae (Zenobianae) 


4 

Refused by A and B. 

Specimen A refused food, about to pupate 

46 riv 

Dec. 

5 

Accepted by B. 

47 Bug Eeionioeortit wbaya Jeannel TTemi- 
ptera Reduvlkiae. 


6 

Refused bv B. 

48 Bug as above (one specimen receixed) 


8 

„ bv B 

49 Flv 


16 

Accepted by B. 

60. Flv (not preserved) 


20 

„ by B 

61. Fifes (same as those of Dec. 16 * not 
preserved). 


21-30 

„ by B. 

62. Beetle Eptcauta nyaesensts Haag, 9 
Meloidae. 

Jan 

6 

Refused by B. 

63 Full-grown larva of PapxJto dardanas. 

„ 

7 

Accepted by B. 

Specimen B refused food, about to pupate. | 


V. O. L. VAN SOMEREN, 


* Four spluous larvao wore received, of which three are evidently the eaice epecles 
and clearly Acmea robhxae vwmbojtae^ inasmuch ae an accompanying note htates that the 
^rva of thig species was refused. These three are placed as Nos. 84, 36, and 39. 

4 ^ lai^r larva, may be the same species in a later stage, or possibly the larva 

Atella phaUmtha Drury, also stated in the same note to have been refused. In Its 
BornnlEen condition it is probably impossible to reach a safe decision by examining the 
specimen itself, but inasmuch as Dr. van Someren has written *' Acraca larva *’ under 
each of the above Nos. (as well os under No. 41), it is probably A. r. momhasae. —E. B. P. 
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Prof. Poulton said that in determining the insects for the 
above list he had received the kind help of Major E. E. Austen, 
D.S.O., Mr. K. G. Blair, Mr. W. E. China, Dr. R. Hanitsch, 
Mr. W. H. T. Tams, and Mr. B. P. Uvarov. There was some 
doubt about the correct position in which to insert the names 
of the Diptera, because the sequence of the accepted specimens 
had been partially disturbed before it was realised that the 
arrangement was significant. Furthermore, the number of 
the specimens was smaller than the spaces for their reception. 
But, inasmuch as every Dipterous insect was accepted, the 
uncertainty was unimportant except in so far as it probably 
introduced some errors into the amount of food taken by the 
two larvae respectively. 

In addition to all the Diptera of very different groups, the 
six Orthoptera—1 Blattid, 4 Gryllidae, and 1 Acridian—were 
accepted and the smooth Lepidopterous larvae—Papilionid 
and Hesperid. 

The rejected insects included examples of conspicuous 
insects whose allies have previously been shown to be generally 
distasteful— a, black Meloid beetle, a black-and-orange Redu- 
viid, a blue-black-and-orange Pentatomid, a variegated 
Fulgorid, and the spinous larvae of Acraeas. In addition to 
these the hairy larva of Mirnacraea and of a Lymantrid moth 
were refused, together with the spinous larva of Atella phal- 
antha (p. Ixiii, footnote). Two cryptically coloured Noctuid 
moths and one Tineid were rejected as well as the larva and 
imago of a Myrmelconid. 

Considering the list as a whole the results were remarkably 
consistent with those obtained by experiments upon other 
insectivorous animals of many kinds. 

The Ascalaphid material safely received and exhibited to 
the meeting consisted of the two imagines A and B, the latter 
bearing the data “Larva captured 6.ix.l923; pupated 
2Lil024; emerged 14.iii.l924 ”; one of the spherical cocoons; 
one nearly mature larva C with the date “ 6.ix.l923 ”; and 
one very small larva, D, dated “ iii. 1924.^^ The larva C 
was evidently very closely allied to the Lamborn specimens 
from Earonga, NyasaJand, if not actually the same species. 
The abdomen of imago B was very conspicuous with broad 



black and white bars crossing its ventral surface. In its 
present shrunken condition it was very difficult to make out 
the relationship of the parts, but apparently each black bar 
was the pigmented anterior part of a single segment, each 
white bar its narrower posterior part. Imago A was much 
discoloured and had lost most of the abdomen, but indications 
of the same banding were apparently traceable. The antennae 
had simple undilated ends, and for this reason it seemed 
possible that the species might belong to the Ethiopian genus 
Tmesihasisy but it was quite likely that under normal con¬ 
ditions the antennal ends would have expanded after emer¬ 
gence, the undilated termination being adopted to facilitate 
withdrawal from the antennal sheaths. 

Specimens A and B have been spoken of as imagines, but 
B, at any rate, was still for the most part enclosed in a pupal 
skin which was split or torn in places, so that parts of the 
limbs and wings could be seen within. Nothing remained in 
the cocoon, and it was nearly certain that the insect gnawed 
Its way out as an active pupa, from which the imago after¬ 
wards emerged. 

Mr. B. P. Uvarov was unable to determine either species 
or genus by comparison wuth the British Museum Ascal- 
aphidae, and no better success was obtainable in the Hope 
Collection. The failure was probably due to the condition 
of the specimens, for the species was apparently common and 
widespread and might well exist in either or both museums.* 

The determination by Dr. P. Vignon of the leaf-like 
Tettigoniids represented in Proc. Ent. Soc., 1923, 
p. Ixxxv.—Prof PouLTON said that he had subnutted the 
three Costa Rican male specimens collected by Mr. C. H. 
Lankester to Dr. Vignon, who had determined the one repre¬ 
sented in the uppermost figure on p. Ixxxv of the 1923 Pro¬ 
ceedings as Mimetica picteli Kirby, nov. nomen, that on the 
right with the elytra attacked by ants as M, incisa Stal, that 

* Since the above was written I have looked at the under surface 
of the abdomen of many Ascalaphidae and found that there are black 
and white bars on Allocormodcs tnlrOiCiahtha Walk., from W. Africa, 
which may indicate afiSnity. The long hairs on the dorsal surface 
and the thorax form another feature in which this species agrees with 
specimen B.—E. B. P., June 19, 1924. 

PROC. ENT. SOC. LOND., I, 11. 1924. 
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on the left as a new species described below as M, tub&raJta^ 
The determinations and description he had kindly communi¬ 
cated, together with other interesting notes, in the following 
letter:— 


^*Pari8, k 31 mai 1924, 

“ Laboratoire d*Entomologief 

“ Muaium national dHutoire naturelle. 

Monsieur le Professeur, les Pterochroz^es que vous avez 
bien voulu me communiquer appartiennent au genre Mimetica: 
comme on pent s’en rendre compte en examinant les photo¬ 
graphies que je vous prie d’accepter a I’appui de ma reponse. 

Les 61ytres abimes par les Fourmis sont pareils ceux 
des males de Paris que je rattache a M, incisa SUl 1875 
(= M, marmorata Saussure et Pictet 1898). Vous trouverez 
sur Tune de mes grandes photographies le type ? de St&I. 

‘‘ Nous devons rattacher le male brun k M. ptcieli Kirby, 
nov. nomen, parce qu’il a les elytres sinues du bord post^rieur, 
dorsal au repos. On aimerait k faire de ce male une simple 
variete sinu4e de M, masa, mais la preuve directe manque, 
et Ton doit maintenir encore la distinction faite entre les 
esp^ces sinuees et non sinuees, malgre I’existence de formes 
intermediaires dans le genre Mimetim, parce que cette dis¬ 
tinction s’impose jusqu’a present dans les genres Pterochroza, 
Tanusza, Typophyllum. 

“ Le male k elytres verts doit, selon moi, devenir le type 
d’une esp^ce nouvelle. 

M. TUBERATA nov. sp. Mouotype cJ, Collection Hope, 
Museum, Oxford. Pronotum original: pas seulement granu- 
leux sur le dessus, mais avec de forts tubercules; sur les 
cotes, deux granulations noires; la prozone particuliferement 
etroite, bords lateraux bien parallfeles.—Elytres verts. 
Entaille antero-distale <J tr^s creus^e. Pointe bien d^gag^e 
de I’avant par un sinus et plutot longue : comme chez M, incisa 
et M. pictetiy contrairement k M, expansa et M, saussurei. 
Bord posterieur entier, d’abord droit, fortement incurve au 
second tiers: comme chez M, expansa et M. incisay con¬ 
trairement k M. saussurei, —Ligne dorsale de Tabdomen 
crdtee du deuxifeme au huitifeme segment, k peu pr^s comme 
M. saussurei, contrairement k M. expansa, M. incisa, 
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fideti: 2® segment, fort lobe; 3®, lobe crSte un peu moins 
fort; 4®, lobe moins haut et surtout plus etroit; 5®, lobe 
moindre; 6®, lobe encore moindre; 7®, lobe, de nouveau un 
peu plus d4velopp4; 8®, lobe tr^s faible.—Dimensions des 
espfeces voisines. — Costa Rica, Cartago, Las Concavas 
(October 7, 1922). 

“ Je voudrais attirer Tattention sur deux questions. D’abord 
sur le fait que M» expansa mihi montre Tentaille mimetique 
ant4ro-distale des m^les tout a fait k son debut logique sur 
les deux de Paris, ainsi que sur un (J de Geneve, tandis 
que I’entaille est bien plus creusee deja sur un exemplaire 
de Vienne : les <J connus de M, picteti, M, tuberata et surtout 
M. incisa nous la montrent enfin profonde, et laissant pointer 
parfois une nervure coriace —En second lieu, Ton remarque 
que presque tons les exemplaires connus du genre Mimetica 
laissent les echancrures posteneures communes aux deux 
sexes, k I’etat d'ondulations sans caract^re mimetique. II eii 
va de meme pour les Tanusta sinuees connues, pour une partie 
des Typophyllum sinu^s. Inversement, d’autres TypophyUum 
creusent de vraies entailles (cf. mes j^hotographies), et c’est 
le cas des Pterochroza sinuees. Or, diverses Tanmia ondulees 
s’accordent cependant avec les Pterochroza, et les Typophyllum 
bien ^chancres, pour simider quand meme dans le fond des 
sinus des marges seches, membraneuses. J’en conclus que 
les simples ondulations sont des vestiges, temoignant d'une 
orthog^n^se declinante, pour ce qui est du mimetisme. Au 
surplus, bien des esp^ces, et des genres enticrs, chez les Ptero- 
chrozees, deforrnent, contractent les elytres, au rebours du 
mimetisme foliaire : conservant malgre tout les couleurs de 
la feuille et des taches rongees diverses. II me parait theoiique 
ment important de savoir que, chez les Pteroclirozees si 
mimetiques, le mimetisme est depasse tr^s sou vent; cedant 
alors la place k un decor: si remarquable au reste sur les 
ailes post^rieures et k Fenvers des elytres chez les genres 
riches, oh la b^te au vol doit etre un vrai joyau. Mimetisme, 
et ornementation tantot d^rivant de la feuille et tantot 
originale: telle est ce que Ton me pardonnera d’appeler la 
double recherche des Pt^rochroz&s, chez qui Futile aura fini 
par passer au second plan (Hypertelie de Brunner). 
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Veuilkz, Monsieur le Professeur, excuser cette lettre trop 
longue et croire k mes sentiments trfes distingues et tout 
devours. 

P. VlQNON.” 

Dr. Vignon here follows H. W. Bates, employing the word 
‘‘ Mimicry in its broader sense, to include examples of 
Protective Resemblance. Venturing to differ from the 
interpretation offered by so distinguished an authority on 
this group of insects, it is suggested that all the leaf-like 
species to which he refers are Procryptic and none of them 
examples of ornamentation, and that the evolution has been 
from the elytra with comparatively simple undulated margins 
towards those in which they were most complex and specialised, 
and not in the opposite direction. It is remarkable and very 
unusual to find, as in these three species of Mimetica, the 
Procryptic resemblance carried further in the male than in 
the female. Furthermore the brilliant hind-wings, exposed 
in flight, but concealed at rest, as in the Acridian Oedtpoda 
and the Catocaline moths, etc., were, it was believed, more 
probably interpreted by the late J. Jenner Weir’s suggestion * 
that they serve to divert attention from the body rather than 
that they function as an ornamental feature. 

The close resemblance between the three male Mimeticas 
distinguished by Dr. Vignon, the small number of specimens 
known, and the fact that all three examples figured in the 
1923 Proceedings came from the same locality, suggest that 
a conclusive test supplied by breeding from known parents 
would be of much interest. 

Dr. J. Bequaert’s memoir on the predaceous enemies 
OF ANTS.— Prof. PouLTON directed attention to Dr. Bequaert’s 
interesting and comprehensive paper on this subject in Bull. 
Am. Mufi. Nat. Hist,, vol. xlv, pp. 271-331, New York, 1922. 
The author did not assert but seemed to imply in his pre¬ 
liminary statements on p. 271 that those naturalists who 
maintain that ants are “ aggressive, abundant, and well- 
defended ’’ models mimicked by other insects, also conclude 
that they are but little attack^. It was important to clear 

* Trans Ent. Soc., Lend., 1869| pp. 22-S. 



away any such misunderstanding if it existed. He believed 
that, with the exception of Erich Haase, no writer on mimicry 
had imagined that the models were “ immune,” or indeed that 
any living being existed whose numbers were unchecked, but 
that all were, in the long run, brought to an average by the 
pressure of external forces of which the organic were far 
more effective than the inorganic. Indeed, an indirect line 
of reasoning proved that the attacks upon ants were far more 
tremendous than would be inferred from Dr. Bequaert’s 
valuable records. If each ant-community, when it came to 
an end, were replaced by another, the average number of 
communities would be maintained. But this means that, 
out of all the vast clouds sent forth by each community in 
all the years of its existence, only a single female will, upon 
the average, succeed in founding a community to take the 
place of the parent one. In spite of this undoubted fact, 
and all the evidence set forth by Dr. Bequaert, as well as that 
which, it is to be hoped, will be forthcoming as the result of 
his stimulating paper,* in spite of all this, ant-communities 
abound and persist for numbers of years, during which the 
area around them is crowded with workers. Ants were easily 
seen and could be easily exterminated if enemies were not 
held in check by special modes of defence. Of course among 
these enemies were some which specialised in ants and were 
unaffected by their defences, but the fact remained that, 
whatever the attacks, these small but conspicuous insects, 
advertised by their communities as well as by their appearance, 
continued to abound in nearly all countries. This in itself 

* CJertain additional evidence can be added forthwith, as the result 
of conversation with friends. (1) Mr. W. A Lamborn has written the 
following note:— 

** It was interesting to observe when I was recently in Louren^o 
Marques that the fly Bengaha occurs so far south, and that it has the 
same predaceous habits as in Nigeria (Proc Ent Soo, 1913, p cxxv), 
and m Tanganyika Territory and Nyasaland {thid , 1919, p. li) The 
fly was quite common even m the centre of the town near the market 
square, occasionally swooping down on small Myrmicme ants and 
depriving them of whatever they happened to be carrying.” 

(2) ]>r G. A. K Marshall, F R.S , also informs me that he has 
obrorved a species of Anthta (Carabidae) devouring ants in the evening 
in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, S E Rhodesia; and Mr Lambom 
has seen a large Carabid, probably of the same genus, eating ants by 
fla-y in Nyasaland. These great beetles probably account for con» 
siderable numbers of ants. 



supplied the evidence of special defence that Dr. Bequaert 
apparently believed to be lacking. Furthermore, Mr. C. F. M. 
Swynnerton's observations at Chirinda in S.E. Rhodesia 
supplied positive evidence that certain birds ‘‘ showed strong 
repugnance ” to ants, and that attacks on Dorylus in column 
were conducted with great caution (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1916, 
p. 318: quoted by Dr. Bequaert on p. 313). 

The fact that ants were resembled by great numbers of 
insects of many groups, as well as by other Arthropods, was 
surely admitted—Dr. Bequaert, although he doubted the 
reality of the defence, considered that the “ resemblances . . . 
in some cases at least, can hardly be doubted ”—^and it was 
only reasonable to suppose that such mimetic species were 
benefited by the likeness. This conclusion was especially 
supported by the fact that ant-mimics had so generally 
developed instincts which led them to associate with ants, 
and that the resemblance was not only in external appearance, 
but extended to activities controlled by the nervous system; 
furthermore, that the external resemblance itself was produced 
in a variety of different ways, culminating in certain South 
American Membracidae which, with bodies in other respects 
unlike ants, were covered by an ant-like prothoracic shield. 
This argument had been brought forward twenty-six years 
ago (Linn. Soc. Journ.—Zool., vol. xxvi, pp. 688-595), and in 
view of Dr. Bequaert’s recent treatment of the subject the 
concluding paragraph was quoted below. 

‘‘ When one insect resembles an ant by the superficial alter¬ 
ation of its whole body-form, another by the modification of 
a shield-hke structure which conceals its unaltered body, 
another by having the shape of an ant painted, as it were, 
in black pigment upon its body while all other parts are 
concealed; another by a further modification of its body, so 
that it represents not an ant only, but the object which the 
ant is almost always carr 3 dng—when the effect of all these 
results is heightened by appropriate habits and movements, 
we are compelled to believe that there is something advan¬ 
tageous in the resemblance to an ant, and that natural selection 
has been at work. The phenomena do not merely disprove 
all other suggested causes of change^ but they constitute the 
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most powerful indirect proof of the operation of natural 
45election.’’ 

The interesting evidence now brought forward to prove, 
what every thinking naturalist already believed, that ante 
are attacked by numerous enemies, did not in any way weaken 
the argument briefly stated in the last paragraph. It might 
be maintained, and with reason, that the opinions of a natur¬ 
alist who had enjoyed little experience of the tropics were 
not of great value. But these opinions were founded on 
observations continually supplied by friends in the tropics,— 
friends who believed that the mimicry of ants was a real thing, 
as might be gathered from the following references;— 

Dr. 6. D. H. Carpenter, “ Naturalist on Lake Victoria,** 
London, 1920, pp. 227-229. 

The late C. 0. Farquharson, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1921, 
pp. 345, 346. 

W. A. Lamborn, ihid., 1913, p. 439. 

Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, zbuL, 1902, p. 535. 

The late R. W. 0. Shelford, “ Naturalist in Borneo,” London, 
1916, pp. 230, 231. 

C. F. M. Swynnerton, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1915, p. 318. 

John H. Gerould’s researches on the inheritance 

OP WHITE WING COLOUR IN YELLOW PlERINE BUTTERFLIES : 
HIS CRITICISM OF MIMICRY. —Prof, PouLTON Called attention 
to an interesting paper in which the genetic relationships of 
the white females of the genus Col ms, such as our own helice, 
were worked out very thoroughly. The author had presented 
to the Society’s library a copy of his recent paper Genetics,** 
8 : 495-551, November, 1923) in which he showed that these 
white females were Mendelian dominants and the male-like 
yellow females recessives; furthermore, that the male parents, 
as in Papilio polytes, although monomorphic, were as important 
as the females in determining the colour of the female offspring. 
When, as was usually the case, the white female is in a small 
minority, it will nearly always be a heterozygote bearing the 
appearance of the dominant; for its male parent will in the 
great majority of cases have been a recessive (assuming that 
male recessives occur in about the same proportion as female 
recessives). When eggs are obtained from a captured white 
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female they will generally yield about an equal number of 
yeDow and white females, because, here too, the male parent 
is generally recessive, and this, with the heterozygote female, 
yields approximate equality of recessives (yellow) and 
heterozygotes (white). Similarly, yellow females will nearly 
always yield only yellow offspring, the only exceptions being 
caused by a heterozygote male which is presumably as 
uncommon as the white female, but, unlike it, cannot be 
distinguished by colour from the recessives of its own sex. 

Gerould’s prolonged investigations have been chiefly con¬ 
cerned with Cohas phtlodice and eurytheme. His results follow 
the same main lines as those shown to be followed in other 
species by other workers, especially Mr. J. C. F. Fryer 
(unfortunately quoted as Freyer ^). Thus, the tnles^ina female 
of Argynnis paphia is dommant to the ordinary more male-like 
female (Goldschmidt and Fischer); the polytes female of PapiHo 
polytes dominant to the male-like cyruSy and the still more 
divergent female hector dominant to both polytes and cyrus 
(Fryer); the agenoi' and achates females of Papilio memnon 
dominant to the more male-like laomedon (de Meijere and 
Jacobson). There is also strong evidence that hippocobHy 
the most male-like mimetic female of Papdio dardanuSy is 
recessive to the less male-like trophomusy ceneay and plane- 
moides (Swynnerton and Carpenter), although the relationship 
between these last is still uncertain. 

Dr. Gerould will be interested to know that the same rules 
appear to hold in the dimorphic species of the fine Pierine 
genus Tei'ocoluSy recently bred from known parents by 
Mr. W. A. Lambom at Fort Johnston, Nyasaland, The 
beautiful “ purple-tip ” T, phlegyas Butl., has a rare form of 
female with reduced red at the apex of the fore-wing, and 
this gave a mixture of forms like itself with the common 
female, whereas the latter only gave its own form, except 
in one iastance in which the male parent was probably a 
heterozygote. It was hoped to record all these breeding 
experiments at no distant date. 

It was unfortunate that Dr. Gerould's fine memoir should 
be marred by hasty criticisms of the interpretation of certain 
female forms of Papilios by the theory of mimicry, critioisma 
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based on an imperfect knowledge of the subject, as is shown 
by the list of papers consulted by the author. It was un¬ 
reasonable to throw doubt upon the reality of the mimicry of 
the Pharmacaphagus or Aristohchia swallowtails by the two 
female forms of polytes without even referring to the fact 
that allied models are resembled by the females of allied 
mimics in America, and to the proof that the two mimetic 
female forms of polytes follow' the range of their two models, 
and that when one of these models disappears the corre¬ 
sponding mimic dies out also. 

A. W. J. Pomeroy’s observations on some of the insects, 

ETC., ON ANT-TREES, AND ON LyCAEXID UFE-HTSTORIES, 

AT Ibadan, S. Nigeria. —Prof. Poulton exhibited the speci¬ 
mens named in the following notes, and gave an account of 
Mr. Pomeroy^s interesting observations. In the determina¬ 
tions he had received kind help from Mr. G. T. Bethune- 
Baker, Mr. W. C. Crawley, and Mr, W. E. China. 

Insects and Spiders on the hark of ant-trees, 

Februaiy 13, 1924.—There are a number of insects on the 
ant-trees w'hich so closely resemble the bark that it is almost 
impossible to see them. I have what I take to be the stages 
of a Homopterous insect w'hich lies flat against the bark on 
the lichens. It sucks the juices from the tree, not from the 
lichens. There is a w'onderful spider and also some Orthop- 
teron w'hich exactly mimic the bark. The ants do not seem 
to worry these at all. The Orthopteron is very active but the 
Homopteron remains flat and motionless in the early stage. 
The adult of the latter is very quick and hard to catch. 

February 27, 1924.—I send a peculiar Homopterous insect 
which exactly resembles the bark of the ant-tree in what I 
take to be both stages. The immature forms have a most 
offensive smell. On the tree we have spiders, Orthoptera 
and the Homopterous insect, ail resembling the bark. The 
spiders do not interfere with the ants nor the ants with them. 
The Orthoptera are too agile and the Homopterous insect 
in the early stage would appear to be too distasteful and in 
the adult stage too active. I have asked some of the forestry 
men the name of the ant-tree, but they do not know. I 
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tope to get Mr. Thompson, the Director of Forests, to tell me* 
[The Homopterous insect is Rhicnophhea cortidna Gerst* 
The Orthopteron has been unfortunately mislaid, but it waa 
probably one of the flat, active, bark-haunting Mantidae. 
It will be determined and exhibited at a later meeting.] 

Lipteninae: Iridam (Iridopsis) incredihilis Stand. 

[The following notes confirm the late C. 0. Farquharson’s 
account in Trans. Ent. Soc., 1921, p. 357, also adding important 
additional information on the relation to the ants and the 
habits preparatory to pupation. The two male specimens 
received bear the dates of emergence, February 2, and 19, 
1924, and are accompanied by their pupa-cases. A long series 
of worker ants is labelled as belonging to the tree of the 
Iridana with the earlier date and many to that of the later. 
All have been determined by Mr. W. C. Crawley as Cretnasto- 
gaster (Atopogyne) depressa Ltr. (?). In addition to this 
material Mr. Pomeroy has sent a larva of Iridam in spirit, 
which Dr. Eltringham hopes soon to describe and figure.] 

February 13, 1924.—I have got what I take to be an In- 
dopsis bred from an ant-tree—a lovely specimen, with a fine 
blue sheen; I have another pupa. The strange thing about 
this Lycaenid is that the larvae seem to live very high up on 
the tree and only come dowm when they are ready to pupate. 
These larvae spin a thick web in the deepest crack they can 
find in the bark and well away from the ant-track. In fact, 
there is no doubt they purposely avoid the ants when they 
pupate. They progress down the ant-track, I presume for 
safety, but when they get near the base of the tree they hunt 
for a deep crack. The web is so strong that one would think 
it was a moth's cocoon. In the pillbox in which I kept them 
they gathered quite large pieces of bark and pupated like a 
moth, joining the bark to the sides of the pillbox. 

February 21, 1924.—I find it very difficult to rear the hairy 
(Iridopsis "i) larva from the bark of the Cremastogaster tree. 
If the larvae have descended ready to pupate it is all right, 
but half-grown larvae do not seem to eat at all in the pillboxes. 
Whether the bark gets too dry or not I do not know. I think 
they must eat the very fresh lichen* I have never seen them 



fed or solicited by the ants. So far as I can make out their 
habits simply enable them to get some protection by living in 
the ant-track. They evidently pupate as far as possible from 
the track and in the deepest crack they can find. 

Lycaeniruie: three species of Lycaenesthes. 

February 13, 1924.—My wife and I have been collecting 
hard, and have got a number of Lycaemds. We have bred 
two distinct species from the young shoots of Albtzzia fastigiata, 
and one example seems so different that there may be another 
species or subspecies. We have males and females and pre¬ 
served a specimen of the larvae of each in alcohol, and have 
saved examples of the attendant ants as far as possible. 

February 13, 1924.—One species of Lycaenid on the Albizzia 
mimics the young bright reddish-brown shoots, and the other 
[finally found to be the same species, Lycaenesthes larydas] 
the bright green and older shoots. They are most deceptive. 
Just now I see another species [Trielefua phoenicts] has emerged 
from the Albizzia larvae. This is quite different. The larvae 
were much more marbled and also the pupae. This makes 
three from Alhzzia, if not four. 

February 27,1924.—The species on Albizzia lay large numbers 
of eggs, which I have found dotted about on the young shoots. 
The eggs are white, and appear to me to be rather large for 
so small a butterfly. I do not believe that the larvae on 
Albizzia are dependent on the ants in any way. The ants 
like their secretions and do not molest them. They act as a 
very good guide to the larvae, for if one sees ants congregating 
on the young shoots, it means either larvae or Coccids are 
present. These larvae do not eat Coccids, that I am certain, 
only the leaves, and occasionally the tiny galls. 

Lycaenesthes larydas Cram. 

[This Lycaenid was also bred many times by Mr. W. A. 
Lamborn, at Oni Camp, 70 miles east of Lagos (Proc. Ent. Soc., 
1911, p. civ; Trans., 1913, p. 477). The ants in attendance 
were Campomtus akwapirnensis v. poultoni Ford, and Pheidole 
auripillii r. kasaiemis Forel, chiefly the former. The following 
notes are of great value in supplying further information as 
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to the pupal period, the food-plant, parasites, and above all 
the power of colour-adjustment possessed by the larvae.] 

A. January 19, 1924.—Two green larvae with dorsal 
stripe and diagonal yellow markings found on young shoots 
of Albizzta fastigiata. They were half-grown and fed on the 
galls and young leaves : attended by ants. 

January 23.—One pupated. It has six whitish tubercles 
on either side of abdomen, and a median pale, triangular, 
whitish-pink area, surrounded by a dark brown edge, at junc¬ 
tion of abdomen and thorax. General colour pale green 
resembling leaf and galls of food-plant. 

January 24.—Another larva found : preserved in alcohol. 
Exactly similar in all respects to the above. Larvae have 
slit-like depressions similar to those of the larva of X. lunulata 
(p. Ixxviii). 

January 25.—Remaining larva parasitised by Hymenop- 
teron, which is spinning a yellow silk cocoon at side of Lycaenid 
larva on leaf. 

January 30.—The parasite, a Braconid, emerged : mounted. 

January 30.—A female L. larydas emerged from the pupa 
of January 23. 

B. January 23, 1924.—Larva similar to A, but without 
dorsal stripe and yellow lateral stripes. 

January 25.—Almost finished pupating on leaf. 

January 31.—A female larydas emerged. 

C. January 30, 1924.—Larva similar to A: green with 
dark green dorsal stripe and white lateral diagonal markings. 
Feeding on shoots and small galls of Albizzia fastigiata, 

February 2.—Ready to pupate. 

February 3.—Pupated. Pupa green, with dull brownish- 
pmk abdomen. 

February —Pupa now greyish; abdomen grey-brown, with 
two dark brown areas either side. Minute black spots are 
distributed over the entire pupa irregularly, well shown in a 
photograph taken on this date. 

February 10.—A female larydas emerged. 
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D. January 30,1924.—Two larvae on shoots of A.fastigiata. 
The larvae are yellow with red-brown dorsal stripe and very 
faint lateral markings. Not as hairy as A or C, 

February 2.—One quite large, the other half-grown. 

February 4.—One pupated. The small larva parasitised, 
and small yellow cocoon of a Braconid found by its side. 

February 10.—A male Jarydas emerged. 

E. February 6, 1924.—Four larvae, green in colour without 
prominent dorsal stripe, on young shoots of A . fastigiata, 

February 11.—Three pupated, one pupating. 

Fdyruary 13.—Last one pupated. 

February 16.—One female larydas emerged. 

February 18.—One female larydas and one female L. lunulata 
emerged (see p. Ixxviii). 

F. February 6, 1924.-—Four small larvae on young shoots 
of A. fastigiata. Dorsal stripe and general surface reddish- 
pink, resembling the red shoots. Attended by ants, similar 
to those attending E. Two parasitised by a Braconid, similar 
to others. One full-grown and ready to pupate. 

February 14 —Two pupated. 

February 24.—Two male larydas emerged. 

[A Braconid parasite with its yellow cocoon bore the same 
indicating niimber as F. but the notes sent with A, stating 
that the parasite was mounted, perhaps show that the specimens 
received belonged to this series rather than F. It was probable, 
however, as Mr. Pomeroy had suggested above, that these 
parasites of larydas were the same species of Braconid.] 

G. February 6, 1924.—One very green, half-growm larva 
on young shoot of A. fastigiata. No dorsal stripe. Attended 
by ants. 

February 13.—Pupated. General colour uniform bright 
green: a white crescent-shaped excrescence on either side 
of the head: a diamond-shaped brown area in the middle 
of the dorsal surface of the thorax. Seven white tubercles 
and four minute black dots (depressions) on either side of the 
abdomen. The whole surface is covered with star-shaped 
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processes (actinanths) mounted on a stalk and only observable 
under a high power. 

February 18.—A female larydas emerged. 

Lycaenesthes lunulata Trim. 

[This species was bred by the late C. 0. Farquharson from 
larvae feeding on a Leguminous tree, Berliniay sp. (Trans. 
Ent. Soc., 1921, p. 386). He showed that the larvae adapt 
their colours to the green or red tints of leaves, and stated 
that the attendant ants are a species of Pheidole,] 

January 19, 1924.—Four larvae found on young shoots of 
Albizzta fastigiata. One large, three small: do not seem to 
have any dorsal stripe: bright green. Attended by ants. 
Not apparently eating Coccids. 

January 23.—One pupated on leaf suspended by single 
thread. Uniformly pale green. No tubercles at sides. 

January 24.—Two more pupated. One larva preserved 
in alcohol. The larvae have a dorsal depression—a slit— 
on the penultimate segment. Orifice of honey-gland (?). 
Also one much smaller on the third segment. 

January 30.—A male L. lunulata emerged. 

January 31.—A male and female lunulata emerged. [The 
green larvae of this species are evidently extremely like those 
green examples of X. larydas which are without a prominent 
dorsal stripe, such as E (p. Ixxvii), a series which gave rise 
to two larydas and one lunulata,] 

Triclema phoenicis Karsch. 

[Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker kindly compared the male and 
female bred by Mr. Pomeroy with specimens from his own 
collection, described as phoenicis in his important monograph, 
Trans. Ent. Soc., 1910, p. 76. It is of great interest that 
light has now been thrown on the life-history of this species 
and the attendant ants identified. The empty cases and Mr. 
Pomeroy’s photographs show that the pupae are of the same 
general appearance as those of the two above species of 
Lycaenesthes, but darker in colour and slenderer in form.] 

Jamtary SO, 1924.—Five larvae, generally green in colour, 
with black dorsal markings both anteriorly and posteriorly. 
Bather hairy. A black chitinous dowl plate on second seg- 
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ment, forming a shield. On Albizzia fastigiata. Ants attend- 
ing vigorously and obtaining secretion by stroking the back* 
Specimens preserved in alcohol. 

Fehrmry 2.—One small one seems rather feeble. Two have 
become very much darker and greyer in the middle of the back^ 
perhaps previous to pupation. 

February 4.—Two pupated on leaf. Pupa reddish-brown, 
marbled with dirty yellow: the whole surface covered with 
small, irregular, brown-spotted markings. 

One larva preserved in alcohol. Larva has changed from 
green to grey. 

February 5.—Remaining larva pupated. The pupa photo¬ 
graphed. 

February 12.—A male T. phoenicis emerged. 

February 14.—A female T. phoemcis emerged. [The label 
on the specimen boars the date—“ 10. li. 24 —probably 
written inadvertently for “ 14. ii. 24,'’ which appears on the 
typescript record.] 

February 20.—The remaining pupa found to be dead. 
[The eight worker ants received from Mr. Pomeroy have been 
determined by Mr. Crawley as Cremastogaster (Sphaerocrema) 
nigenensis Santschi. With these was received a worker of a 
species of Caiaulacvs which may have been accidentally 
present in the tube containing the others. Mr. Crawley 
considers that it would have such different habits from those 
of the Creynastogaster that it had nothing to do with these, but 
was probably brushed off the plant accidentally ] 

An entomological contribution to the UNOERSTANDIXa 

OP Minoan Symbolism. —Prof. Poulton said that he had 
received from his friend Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S., a letter 
containing the following passage :— 

“ April 22, 1924 : Knossos, Candia^ Crete. 

“ I am writing about a very extraordinary gold signet ring 
that I ran to earth in Greece—of Minoan make, about 1500 
B.C., giving almost microscopically four scenes from the Elysiau 
Fields of the old Cretans. Among these are two young people 
(probably the departed with whom the subject is concerned) 
beside a seated Goddess, above whose head are two butterflies 



clearly referring to the souls of the two mortals. But above 
the butterflies are two objects of enigmatic form which should 
naturally be connected with the butterflies. They look 
as if they were hooked on to the background in some way. 
They are very roughly indicated, being very small in the 
intaglio, and the use of the drill by the engraver gives part 
of them a globular contour. There is an appearance of an 
eye in the upper part. My own impression is that they are 
intended for chrysalids placed upside down and drawn as if 
they were attached by their middles. ... I enclose a rough 
sketch, enlarged 10 diameters. 

“ The most usual butterfly represented by the Minoans is 
eyed like a Peacock, or w’ith wings indented like a Comma, 

“ If my idea is right this is a very interesting early instance 
of symbolism, indicating life after death.” 

The accompanying sketch, which was photographed and 
projected upon the screen, evidently represented two Pierine 
pupae in one of the normal positions, viz. vertical with head 
upwards. The indication of veins on the pupal wings and of 
abdominal segments was quite distinct. The attachment 
mentioned by Sir Arthur Evans was clearly one of the fi±ed 
and expanded ends of the silken girdle by which these pupae 
are supported. The wings of the butterflies also apparently 
represented the smooth unindented contour of a Pierme. 
Sir Arthur Evans quite agreed with this interpretation, writing 
from Knossos on May 11, as follow^s:— 

I think after what you say that there can be no doubt 
whatever that the two objects above the butterflies are chrysa¬ 
lises, and that their attachment is not abnormal. The only 
reason for not taking them for Common White butterflies 
is that larger designs of butterflies in Minoan and Mycenaean 
art in fresco and jewellery show eyes and indented wings. 
These two butterflies on the ring bezel are executed on a very 
small scale so that perhaps one should not expect such details, 
but their wings are clearly shown without such indentations. 
But I think the attachment from a girdle is clearly indicated. 
As you say white butterflies are better representations of 
the spirit world.” 

Aristotle’s much later account of the life-history of the 
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Psyche or butterfly, written probably about 346 B.c., has also 
been considered by Prof. D’Arcy Thompson, F.R.S., to refer 
to Pieris brassicae or an allied species. From his translation, 
quoted below, it was clear that the food-plant supplied the 
evidence on which this conclusion had been reached. 

“ The so-called psyche or butterfly is generated from cater¬ 
pillars which grow on green leaves, chiefly leaves of the 
raphanus, which some call crambe or cabbage. At first it 
is less than a grain of millet; it then grows into a small grub; 
and in three days it is a tiny caterpillar. After this it grows 
on and on, and becomes quiescent and changes its shape, 
and is now called a chrysalis. The outer shell is hard, and 
the chrysalis moves if you touch it. It attaches itself by 
cobweb-like filaments, and is unfurnished with mouth or any 
other apparent organ. After a little while the outer covering 
bursts asunder, and out flies the winged creature that we call 
the psyche' or butterfly. At first, when it is a caterpillar, 
it feeds and ejects excrement; but when it turns into the 
chrysalis it neither feeds nor ejects excrement.'* (The Works 
of Aristotle, VoL IV, Historia Animalium, Book V, 19 (p. 551a), 
Oxford, 1910.) 

“ Raphanus " is said in the dictionary to mean cabbage 
in Attic, but radish in other Greek dialects. The “ small 
grub " probably described the immature caterpillar visible 
through the egg-covering. The whole account was an admir¬ 
able condensed statement of the life-history of a butterfly, 
and it was of the highest interest that confirmation of the 
conclusion that a common Pierine was being described should 
now have reached us from the remote period of Minoan culture. 

The Greek symbolism might be compared with an ancient 
British belief illustrated in one of Thomas Hardy's Wessex 
tales—“ The Superstitious Man's Story " in “ Life’s Little 
Ironies." Two men had been mowing ** and in the heat of 
the day they sat down to eat their bit o’ nunch under a tree, 
and empty their flagon. Afterwards both of 'em fell asleep 
as they sat. John Chiles was the first to wake, and as he 
looked towards his fellow-mower he saw one of those great 
white miller's souls as we call 'em—that is to say, a miller- 
moth—come from William’s open mouth while he slept, 
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and fly straight away. . . . Then John went up and shook 
him, and found he was dead.’* 

Dr. Hardy, O.M., had very kindly written concerning the 
belief:— 

The incident of the ‘ Miller-moth ’ flying out of a man’s 
mouth at the moment of his death—supposed to be his soul— 
is or was a belief of this county from time immemorial. 
The spot whereon the particular instance of it that I had in 
mind is assumed to have occurred is a place called ‘ Buttock’s 
Spring ’ in the parish of Melbury Osmund. 

“ How old the superstition may be I have no idea. The 
old lady who told it to me said it happened in her childhood, 
and that would have been about 1820. 

“ The common white moth is still called a ‘ Miller’s-soul ’ 
by the peasantry for obvious reasons.” 

In Bonwick’s “ Irish Druids,” p. 66, is a quotation from 
Donald Ross, who writes of the old Scots that ‘‘ to this day 
butterflies are spoken of as souls of some deceased persons.” 

The idea underlying such folk-stories and beliefs has been 
adopted by the poet, as in D. G. Rossetti’s “ Sister Helen,” 
who melted the waxen image of her faithless lover while her 
little brother watched, crying out when the end came, 

‘‘ Ah ! what white thing at the door has cross’d ? ” 

♦ ♦ ♦ « ♦ He 

A soul that’s lost as mine is lost.” 

Mr. H. Balfour, F.R.S., has kindly given me references 
which show that these beliefs are very widespread. The 
following two instances are from Grimm’s Teutonic Myth¬ 
ology,” iv, 829. 

In Basque “ arima ” is soul, and “ astoaren arima ” (ass’s 
soul) is butterfly. 

An imperfect Roman epitaph at Obulco in Spain (Inscript. 
Hispan: 2146) has been conjecturally read by Mommsen 
as follows :—“ I, Marcus Porcius, son of Marcus, . . . charge 
my heirs to (sprinkle with wine) my ashes, that my butterfly 
(i, e. soul) may flutter drunken * (over them).” 

♦ I venture to think that the literal translation ** drunken ” does not 
convey the meaning so fully as “ merrily.’* To be ** mer^ with drink 
is quoted in the Oxford Dictionary from 1675 onwards.— 
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The Nagas of Manipur State, and the Naga Hills, Assam, 
as well as most other Naga tribes, believe that the soul enters 
a butterfly or a bee, especially the former. The Angami Nagas 
of the Naga Hills also include insects which are perhaps ‘‘ ghost- 
moths,’’ and furthermore believe that the wraith of a sleeping 
man may appear as a butterfly.* 

In Burma it is believed that souls pass into butterflies; and 
in the Solomon Islands, into various creatures, including 
butterflies. 

The Tshimshian and Bellacoola tribes of N.W. America 
believe that the soul appears as a butterfly or a bird.f 

In Aztec art (Mexico) the butterfly is symbol of the breath, 
or “ breath-soul,” shown on the lips of goddesses. 

In this summary of beliefs much kind help has also been 
received from the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A., and Mr. E. E. 
Genner, M.A. 

The African genus Nyctemera. —Dr. Karl Jordan 
exhibited specimens of this genus of Lymantriidae and drew 
special attention to the following points : (1) The possess 
on each side of their abdominal sternite a deep cavity, the 
function of which is as yet obscure. (2) The various species 
are readily separated in both sexes by the structure of the 
genital armatures, but three of them cannot with certainty be 
distinguished by colour and pattern. (3) In one of the species 
the cj appears in a white form and a dusky one, with inter- 
gradations, whereas its $ is always white. In another, 
similar species the <J varies in the same way, but in contra¬ 
distinction to the $ of the previous species there occur speci¬ 
mens in the $ which are distinctly dusky. (4) N, vespertna 
Walk., 1854, occurs from Lagos to Gaboon in white and dusky 
forms only, whereas all the known specimens from south 
of the Congo are orange. (5) The species of Nyctemera fly 
in the hot sun, their flight being fast and high, and they have 
the appearance of butterflies, there being evidently a mimetic 
association between them and certain other Lepidoptera. 

* See J. H. Hutton, “ The Angami Nagas," pp. 184 and 247; also 
T. V. Hodson, “ The Na^as of Manipur," p. 159, and J, P. Mills, ** The 
Lhota Nagas," pp. xxxiu and 119, note. 

t Handbook of American Indians," ii, p. 618; also Zeitsch. f. 
Ethnol., xxiv, 1892, p. 398. 
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A Protective excremental structure in the larvae 
OF THE Cassid BEETLES. —Mr. Cedbic Dover exhibited the 
larva and pupa of two Cassid beetles : Prio^fdera decemma^ylaia 
from India and Porphyraspis palmarum from San Domingo. 
He remarked that the larvae of most Cassids carry a shield-like 
structure composed of excrement, which varies considerably 
in different genera, over the back, supported on two tubular 
prolongations on the anal segment, as in the species of Prioptera 
exhibited. Naturalists from very early times have speculated 
on the value of this excremental covering, some supposing 
that it is a protection against enemies, or parasites, and 
others that it protects the animal from drought. Probably 
the most curious of the Cassids is Porphyraspis palmarum in 
which both the larva and pupa lie enclosed in an excremental 
structure reminiscent of a small bird’s nest. The exhibitor 
supposed that in this case the covering serves the double 
purpose of rendering the animal inconspicuous and protecting 
it from climatic conditions. 

The life-history of an Indian Carpenter-bee.— Mr. 
Cedric Dover exhibited the larvae, pupae, and polymorphic 
females of Xylocopa aestuans L., taken from a nest in a living 
branch of Ficus reliyiosa^ on an island in the Chilka Lake, 
Orissa. He remarked on the heavy parasitisation of the larvae 
by a polyembryonic Encyrtid, and mentioned that the bee-bread 
is eaten by the larvae of the Meloid beetle, Horia debyi, Pairm. 

Pupation of Catopsiua crocale Cram. —Dr. F. A. Dixey 
exhibited a series of photographs which had been received 
from Mr. J. C. Moulton, and remarked on them as follows :— 

‘‘ At a recent meeting of the Society I gave some particulars 
of the butterflies which had resulted from a swarm of larvae 
observed in the Botanic Garden, Singapore. These specimens 
tended to confirm the view of the specific identity of Catopsilia 
crocale with 0. pomona. Mr. Moulton has now forwarded some 
photographs showing the buildings on which the larvae pupated, 
and the tree which they had largely defoliated; giving also 
’ closer views of the pupae attached to the walls and windows. 
The photographs were taken by Mr. F. N. Chasea, Curator 
of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, who has added notes which 
bring out some points of interest. These are as follows:— 
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** * Situated between the whitewashed outer-walls of two of 
the office buildings in the Botanic Gardens in Singapore is a 
tree known as Cassia siamea. Between 4 and 5 o’clock of 
the afternoon of 2l8t April thousands of caterpillars of the 
butterfly Catopsiha crocale were seen making their way from 
the tree to the walls of the buildings, the distance between 
which is about 30 yards. Hundreds were swept up and 
destroyed, but just as many crawled up the bare walls and 
pupated on the whitewashed brick, the glass of the windows 
and in every conceivable situation, some even changing half¬ 
way along the telephone wire between the two buildings, 
and a good number on the leaves of the tree itself and neigh¬ 
bouring bushes (in the latter cases the pupae were attached 
mainly on the undersides of the leaves). 

‘ No observations were made on 22nd, but on 23rd the 
same phenomenon occurred in the afternoon at a similar 
time; and on the morning of the fourth day of observation 
(24th) the two walls were seen to be spotted with hundreds 
of pupae. The pupae were mostly attached to the wall with 
the head ” (broad end) upwards, but when advantage was 
taken of projections such as the window-sills and frames, 
they were frequently reversed in position. 

“ * The fresh pupa is new leaf-green with a pair of pale yellow 
lateral stripes and a median dark stripe; but the ground 
colour darkens rapidly to a dirty grey-green and thence to 
pale brown. 

‘ The caterpillar has the head yellowish-green with tiny 
black spots. The body is striped longitudinally. A broad 
dark brownish-green dorsal vertebral stripe is flanked by a 
pair of less broad, deep black stripes in turn bordered by narrow 
yellow stripes. Ventral surface yellowish-green. 

“ ‘ It may be noted that the wall facing N.E. (on which 
the sun shines in the morning and which was in the shade 
at the time of the migration from the tree) was apparently 
slightly more attractive to the caterpillars than the other wall, 
which faces in the reverse direction; but it should be noted 
that the former wall is the largest, highest and most conspicu¬ 
ously placed of the two. 

Very considerable damage was done to the tree by the 
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caterpillars; many of the branches being completely defoliated, 
although the tree was in full leaf a week or so before the 
visitation. 

“ ‘ The number of the caterpillars was so great that when 
standing under the tree on which they were feeding, the 
faeces, which could be swept readily from the ground, dropped 
almost continuously on one's topi. 

“ ‘ Roughly speaking all the insects came out on one day— 
a few on the preceding day and a few on the next. 

** * An interesting point in connection with the experiment 
was that only those pupae collected by my boy gave forth 
an imago. 

“ ‘ Those collected by the “ tukang ayer,” just as many in 
number, all died. The two collectors thus had a different 
method of picking—one apparently more gentle than the other.* 
With regard to Mr. Chasea’s observation that ‘ when 
advantage was taken of projections, such as the window-sills 
and frames, the pupae were frequently reversed in position,* 

I am inclined to think that this reversal was not natural, 
but accidental; being probably a consequence of a failure 
of the girth. It is most unusual for a Pierine pupa to be 
suspended head-downwards; indeed, the only unequivocal 
instance known to me is that of the remarkable social Pierine 
Eucheira socialis. It is true that the late W. H. Edwards 
figures the pupae of two Pierine species {Synchhe sisymhri 
Boisd. and S, beckeri Edw.) hanging freely by the tail; but, 
as one of these was drawn from a specimen preserved in alcohol 
and the other does not seem to have been seen by Edwards 
himself, their evidence can hardly be thought conclusive.** 

Papers, 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Mallophaga of the Spitzbergen Expedition, 1923,** . 
by Dr. J. Wateeston. 

2. “ Vocal Organs in the Coleopterous Families, Erotylidae 
and Dytiscidae,** by Mr. G. J. Arrow. 

3. “ Notes on the Bionomics of Xylocopa aestuans Linn. 
(Apidae) ** by Mr. C. Dover, with notes on the beetle larvae by 
Mr. K. G. Blair. 
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Wednesday, October 1st, 1924. 

Mr. E. E. Green, F.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

Obituary. 

The President announced the death of M. Charles Oberthiir, 
an Honorary Fellow of the Society, and of Mr George A. 
Booth, Mr. W. E. Butler, Major F. W. Cragg, Colonel Turenne 
Jermyn, Mr. R. C. Treherne, and Mr. J. H. A. Jenner, Fellows 
of the Society. 

Election of Fellows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:— 
Mr. Alan Druitt, Willow Lodge, Christchurch, Hants, and 
Mr. S. E. Wace Carlier, Morningside, Dorringe, Warwick¬ 
shire. 

The Collection of Portraits. 

The Treasurer called attention to the seventeen new 
portraits added to the Society’s collection, and now hung on 
the walls of the Meeting Room. 

Exhibitions. 

COLEOPTERA NEW TO BRITAIN. —Mr. H. DONISTHORPE 
exhibited five species of Coleoptera new to Britain, and all 
taken by himself during the year. These were :— 

(1) Oxypoda nigrocincia Rey, taken in moss in a marshy 
place at Yarnton near Oxford in May. 

(2) Euplectm decipiens Rafr., also taken at Yarnton in May, 
under moss on an old stump. 

(3) Bainsodes delaportei Aube, taken in company with the 
tree ant Acanthomyops (D.) brunneus m Windsor Forest in 
June. 

(4) Batrisodes adnexus Hampe, taken with the same ant in 
Windsor Forest in June. 

(5) Taphrorychus vilhfrons Duf., taken m thick bark of a 
large dead oak-tree at Ruislip in June. 

He discussed the geographical distribution of these species 
and the characters distinguishing them from their allies. 

Carton and other Ants’ .nests prom Sumatra and 
North Australia. —Mr. W. C. Crawley exhibited :— 
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Globular carton nests made by DoUchoderus {Hypodinea) 
cathonarius Em. var. IcUisqmma Em. These nests of fairly 
solid carton are from ^ in. to 2| in. in length and nearly as 
broad. They are built round the twigs of a tree, and each 
tree carries so many that the appearance is that of a tree 
covered with galls. Each nest has one or two entrances. 
All the nests on one tree appear to belong to the same colony. 
Sumatra {E. Jacobson), 

Flimsy nests made of fine fragments of twigs, detritus, etc., 
with one entrance at the elongated extremity. These nests 
are fixed on leaves. Polyrhachis (Myrmhopla) moeschi For. 
Sumatra (Jacobson), 

Somewhat similar nests, but of harder material. P, (Myr- 
mcUopa) solmsi Em. Sumatra (Jacobson), 

Carton nest made inside a leaf with the edges drawn together. 
DoUchoderus (//.) bituberculatus Mayr. Sumatra (Jacobson), 

Silk and leaf nests, in which the ants use their larvae to 
produce the silk. P, (Cyrt,) rastellata Ltr. Rather similar 
one by the s.sp. euryala Sm. vax,javana Viehm. Both Sumatra 
(Jacobson), 

Carton nest made between two broad leaves by P. 
(Myrmoihfinax) queenslandica Em. N.T. Australia (HiU), 

Small flat carton nests or shields made by Technomyrmex 
sp. nov. on bark of citrus tree, Sumatra (Jacobson), 

Very flimsy nest made of detritus and attached to a leaf, 
by Technomyrmex sp. nov., not the same species as the previous 
one, Sumatra (Jacobson). 

British specimens of Leioptilus brachvdactylus.— 
Mr. W. G. Sheldon exhibited four examples of Leioptilus 
brachydactyluc, two from Gloucester, July 1919, and two 
from the Cotswolds, bred June 1924, with their empty pupa 
cases, and said :— 

“ The first recorded British examples of this species were 
two taken by Farr in Norfolk, June 17, 1842. Sir Thomas 
Jtfoncrieff took one in Glen Tilt in 1874, and on the authority 
of Buchanan-White, another was afterwards taken in the 
same locality. In 1920 the late F, G. Whittle also captured 
one in Glen Tilt. 

“ Tl^e, so far as I am aware^ are the only recorded British 
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occurrences until the species was turned up in Gloucestershire 
about twenty years ago. In this county it has been taken 
by several I^epidopterists in small numbers, and last year the 
larvae were found from which the Cotswold examples exhibited 
were bred. 

“ The moth is extremely sluggish and only flies at dusk, 
when it is very inconspicuous and thus escapes notice. The 
larva feeds upon Lactuca muraliSy which is very abundant in 
certain places; it is therefore very difficult to discover in 
this stage.” 

A POLYMORPHIC Zygaenid. —Dr. K. Jordan exhibited a 
series of a Zygaenid, Eiisphaleras^,, from New Ireland, recently 
collected by Mr. A. F. Eichhom, and remarked on its great 
polymorphism in both sexes. 

A RARE aberration OF ApORIA CRATAEGI.—LORD ROTH¬ 
SCHILD exhibited two specimens of the very rare yellow 
aberration of Aporia crataegi Linn., together with normal 
examples; also the Sicilian, Central Asian and Mauretanian 
subspecies. He remarked that this yellow aberration was 
similar in its pure yellow tint to the ab. sidphurea Schoyen 
of Pieris (Ganoris) napi Linn., and did not resemble the bufi 
or orange buff forms of rapae and other Pierids, It was 
strange that the geographical races of Europe and Asia of 
A. crataegi all exhibit strong dark scaling of the nervures 
and margin, whereas in the North African race there was 
little or no dark scaling; the white being purer also, and the 
size larger. The Sicilian form belongs to the Euro-Asiatic 
group of subspecies, whereas usually Sicilian forms of European 
species are nearer to the N. African races of such species. 

The specimens exhibited were :— 

2 (JcJi 1 $ Apona crataegi L., 2 eJeJ ab. jlava Tutt, 2 cJ<J, 
1 ? augusta Trti., 3 cJd subsp. Alexander Mts., 2 1 $ 

mauritanica Oberth., Algeria, and 2 ejej, 1 $ of the same from 
Morocco. 

A Sussex Dianthoecia compta. —Mr. R. Adkin exhibited 
a specimen of Dianthoecia compta and gave the following 
account of its history. In the summer of 1920 several larvae 
were collected in seed heads of Silem infiaia on the Sussex 
Downs, and from them several D. nana {canspersa) were 
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reared, among them the specimen exhibited. It was regarded as 
a rather remarkable variety of that species until recently, when 
a closer examination proved it to be referable to 2>. compta, 

A DULL BLACK TeNEBRIONID BEETLE REJECTED BY THE 
INSECTIVOROUS LIZARD SpHENODON. —Prof. POULTON Said that 
he had received the following note from Mr. J. G. Myers, F.E.S. 
Sphenodon ’was so interesting and primitive a type that 
extended experiments of this kind would be doubly instruc¬ 
tive, especially if repeated at intervals and varied so as to 
test the lizard’s memory and the extent of its power of dis¬ 
criminating between patterns. As far as the evidence goes 
Sphenodon appeared to be inferior in this respect to the 
Chamaeleon Colours of Animals,” London, 1890, p. 199). 

“ 10 Aug. 1922.—Tuatara hungry. Seized a Cihhe opacula 
Bates (Tenebrionidae), which it caught with a quick snap of 
the jaws. Gave about five chews (the Tuatara chews with 
great deliberation and with long intervals between) and then 
rejected it, still wriggling feebly though badly crushed. The 
lizard wiped it of! the sides of its jaws with an impatient 
forward scraping of the front paw. Treated a second specimen 
of this beetle similarly after only three chews. Then would 
look at no more. 

“ Speaking generally the Tuatara is very fond of insects. 
This one readily ate blow-flies (CalUphora erythrocephala, 
introduced) and the larvae of Prionoplus reticularis White, 
(Prionidae), of Pericopius sp. (Dynastidae), and of Tipulids. 
In addition it ate earthworms and snails. On Stephen Island 
in Cook Strait the Tuataras eat quantities of the heavily 
armoured and spinose Stenopelmatid, Deinacrida rugosa Buller. 
The Cihbe in question is a large sluggish species of a dull 
black colour. In this connection I notice in some remarks of 
Dr. Carpenter on page xxxvii of the Proc. Ent. Soc. of May 
1924 that ‘ black insects are comparatively distasteful and 
may be regarded as aposematic, at any rate when shining and 
poHshed ’ (italics are mine).” 

The detailed resemblance of an Indian Lepidofterous 
LARVA to the EXCREMENT OF A BIRD. A SIMILAR RESULT 
OBTAINED IN AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT WAY BY A MALAYAN 
Spider.— Prof. Poulton read the following note and exhibited 
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the illustrative drawings sent to him by Col. A. Newnham. 
Dr. Jordan and Mr. W. H. T. Tams considered that a Noto- 
dontid larva was probably represented. The drawings showed 
the larva attached to the upper side of a leaf with its anterior 
end downwards and the head tucked in so that the lowest 
part of the caterpillar was a median dorsal prominence 
apparently homologous with that borne by many Notodonts. 
In the procryptic attitude this prominence hung vertically 
downwards and ended in a glistening spherule, exactly resem¬ 
bling a droplet formed by the liquid pai-t of the excrement 
and still attached by a slender stalk to the more solid 
parts. Col. Newnham’s note showed that the colour -and 
apparent texture of the different parts of the surface were 
precisely those of the object resembled. It was much to be 
hoped that other specimens would be obtained and the perfect 
insect bred and determined or described. 

“ 1 came across the larva in question in the month of August 
or September 1892, at Ahmadabad on a bush of Salva^ora, 
1 think. I was stretching across to collect a beetle and in 
withdrawing my hand nearly touched what I took to be the 
disgusting excreta of a crow. Then to my astonishment I 
saw it was a caterpillar half-hanging, half-lying limply down 
a leaf. Of course my eyes were within a few inches of it. 
I collected it with some of the leaves and took it home to 
rear, but failed. The animal even after detection made no 
movement of any sort. 

“ The chief thing that struck me about it was the apparently 
unnecessary perfection of the resemblance. The Russian 
proverb ‘ Natura dura ’ (Nature is a fool) occurred to me, 
because it seems so much simpler and efficacious for the 
larva when at rest to conceal itself under the leaf. 

“ Another thing that struck me was the skill with which 
the colouring rendered the varying surfaces, the dried portion 
at the top, then the main portion, moist, viscid, soft, and the 
glistening globule at the end. A skilled artist working with 
all materials at his command could not have done it better.” 

Prof. Poulton said* that it was extremely interesting ti 
compare this caterpillar with the spider Omithoscaioides 
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Aedpiens H. 0. Forbes, found in Java by Dr. Forbes, who 
was led to the discovery by observing a Hesperid apparently 
at rest on a bird’s dropping on a leaf. He seized the skipper 
between his fingers when, to his surprise, part of the body 
remained behind, adhering to the apparent excreta. The 
rest of the observation was given in his own words :— 

“ I looked closely at, and finally touched with the tip of 
my finger, the excreta to find if it were glutinous. To my 
delighted astonishment I found that my eyes had been most 
perfectly deceived, and that the excreta was a most artfully 
coloured spider lying on its back, with its feet crossed over 
and closely adpressed to its body. 

“ The appearance of the excreta rather recently left on a 
leaf by a bird or a lizard is well known. Its central and 
denser portion is of a pure white chalk-like colour, streaked 
here and there with black, and surrounded by a thin border 
of the dried-up more fluid part, which, as the leaf is rarely 
horizontal, often runs for a little way towards the margin. 
The spider ... is of a general white colour; the underside, 
which is the one exposed, is pure chalk white, while the lower 
portions of its first and second pair of legs and a spot on the 
head and on the abdomen are jet black. 

“ This species does not weave a web of the ordinary kind, 
but constructs on the surface of some prominent dark green 
leaf only an irregularly shaped film of the finest texture, 
drawn out towards the sloping margin of the leaf into a 
narrow streak, with a slightly thickened termination. The 
spider then takes its place on its back on the irregular patch 
I have described, holding itself in position by means of several 
strong spines on the upper sides of the thighs of its anterior 
pairs of legs thrust under the film, and crosses its legs over 
its thorax. Thus resting with its white abdomen and black 
legs as the central and dark portions of the excreta, sur¬ 
rounded by its thin web-film representing the marginal watery 
portion become dry, even to some of it trickling off and 
arrested in a thickened extremity^ such as an evaporated 
drop would leave, it waits with confidence for its prey. . . 
f ‘ A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago,” 
Lemdon, 1885, pp. 6^5.) 
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Dr. Forbes’ account of the discovery of a second specimen 
in Sumatra was most interesting:—“ I was rather dreamily 
looking on the shrubs before me . . . when I became con¬ 
scious of my eyes resting on a leaf marked with the excreta 
of a bird. ‘ How strange it is that I have never found another 
specimen of that curious spider I got two years ago in Java, 
which simulated a mark just like this! ’ So thinking, I 
plucked the leaf by its petiole, and looked half listlessly at 
it, mentally remarking how very cleverly that other spider 
had copied nature, when to my delighted surprise I found 
that I had actually a second specimen in my hand. ... It 
was extremely interesting to find again, evidently as a con¬ 
stant habit, that the thin web film had been drawn out as if 
to represent some of the fluid portion of the excreta arrested 
in a drop before it had altogether run to the margin of the 
sloping leaf. There is no doubt that the spider must have 
acquired this mimicking habit by natural selection, yet it is 
difiicult to explain how these minutiae, which are not constant 
or essential in the model, have come to be so accurately 
copied; one cannot believe that it would have been a whit 
worse off had the copy been less minutely imitated ” (pp. 
216, 217). 

The Rev. 0. Pickard-Cambridge, on the other hand, con¬ 
sidered “ that the whole is easily explained by the operation 
of natural selection, without supposing consciousness in the 
spider in any part of the process. The web spun on the 
surface of the leaf is evidently, so far as the spider has any 
design or consciousness in the matter, spun simply to secure 
itself in the proper position to await and seize its prey. The 
silk, which by its fineness, ivhiteness, and close adhesion to 
the leaf causes it to resemble the more fluid parts of the 
excreta, would gradually attain those qualities by natural 
selection, just as the spider itaelf would gradually, and probably 
pan passu, become, under the influence of the same law, 
more and more like the solid portion ” (iW., p. 119 ; extracted 
from the paper in P.Z.S., 1884, p. 196). 

The same authority again writing on the detailed resem¬ 
blance, also suggested—‘‘ Is not its exactness probably the 
result of the unconsciousness of the spider ? Conscious design 
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would possibly have resulted in failure and abandoning the 
plan, or at least in a more clumsy imitation (p. 121, 
note). 

This enunent arachnologist, although adopting the Dar¬ 
winian interpretation of the evolution of such a remarkable 
adaptation, was unable to accept the reality of the mimetic 
likeness borne by many spiders to Hymenopterous models; 
yet the resemblance to an animal unpleasant to the spider’s 
enemies seemed to be in no way more difficult to believe than 
the resemblance to something unpleasant produced by an 
animal, especially when the latter involved a special modifica¬ 
tion of the silk-spinning instinct. 

It was doubtful how far the resemblance of Ornithoscatoides 
was alluring (pseudepisematic) and how far procryptic, but 
probably both functions were essential in this species. The 
larva described by Col. Newnham proved, however, that an 
equally detailed likeness had been evolved for the latter 
purpose alone. It was especially interesting to note that the 
details of the resemblance to excreta were very different in 
the two examples, yet both were characteristic. An accurate 
and minutely detailed representation of one out of niany 
possible characteristic appearances of such an object was 
likely to become a danger to an abundant species, but not to 
one as rare as the spider and caterpillar appeared to be. 

Col. Newnham and Dr. H. 0. Forbes both considered that 
the resemblance was unnecessarily perfect, thus following 
Brunner’s hypothesis of hypertely; but the class of enemies 
which could learn that a cocoon is thinner where it is attached 
to a leaf and can best be opened by pecking through the leaf 
(Proc. Ent. Soc. 1902, p. xv) was unlikely to be evaded by 
the simple expedient of resting on the under surface. Free 
exposure on the upper surface, with the disguise already 
explained, was likely to be far more advantageous, when the 
object resembled is both unpleasant and very common in 
similar situations, and the animals which resemble it extremely 
rare. 

Varieties of British Lycaenidae. —Mr. A. E. Tonge 
exhibited the following Lycaenids and their varieties :— 
Agriades corydon and var. corydoniuB d, ?, var. gri^ea and 
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var. alba dnnamoneua Lycasna astrarche and its var. alba- 
obsoleta cJ, all taken this season in Kent and Hertfordshire, 

The pupa of Soarabaeus sacer. —Mr. H. Main in exhibit¬ 
ing the pupa of Scar abacus sacer pointed out the presence of 
rudimentary tarsi in the fore leg. Mr. Blair expressed the 
opinion that these are probably lost in the act of emergence. 

Papers, 

The following paper was read :— 

“ A revision of the Liphyrinae (Rhopalocera) with a descrip¬ 
tion of the structure of the puparium of lAphym brassohs 
and of the pupae of Aslauga vimnga and A, lamborni” by 
Mr. 6. T. Bethune-Baker. 


Wednesday, October 15th, 1924. 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

Election of Fellows, 

The following was elected a Fellow of the Society:— 
Mr. E. P. Sharp, 1, Bedford well Road, Eastbourne. 

Alteration of Bye-Laws, 

The Secretary read for the first time the alterations in 
the Bye-laws pro^xised by the Council. 

Portraits, 

The Treasurer made certain additions and corrections to 
his remarks at the previous meeting on the collection of 
portraits. 

Exhibitions. 

Intermediates between typical Pachys betularia and 
var. doubledayaru. —Mr. E. E. Green exhibited forms of 
Pachys betulariay bred from wild larvae taken at Camberley 
and said:— 

“ Three specimens may be regarded as typical, the ground¬ 
colour of both wings and body being white, more or less 
heavily spotted and streaked with black. One is an absolutely 
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intermediate form, with the wings black-specked upon a white 
ground, as in the type, and the body black, as in the variety. 
Two others, though very close to doubiedayaria, exhibit white 
specks on a black ground. One individual is pure double- 
dayaria, with completely black fore-wings.'’ 

“ It is said that intermediate forms are not very common.” 

Myrmecophiles associated with Acanthomyops brun- 
NEUS. —Mr. Donisthorpe exhibited a collection of insects 
and other Arthropods which he had taken associated with 
the tree-ant Acanthomyops (Donisthorpea) hrunneus in Windsor 
Forest during the present year. He described the habits of 
the ant, and also of the myrmecophiles exhibited. These 
were :— 

Formicidae. A, (C.) umbratm (a mixed colony of hrunneus 
and umbrcUus, being found on June 25th), and Leptothorax 
nylanden, 

Coleoptera. Quedius scitus, Xantholinus glaber, Ilyobales 
propinquuSy Myrmedonta Umbaia, Drustlla canaliculatay Aleo- 
chara lugubrisy Atheta nitidula. A, sodalis, Euryusa sinuatUy 
E, optabiliSy Batrisodes ddaporteiy B, adnexuSy Euthia formi- 
cetoruniy Scydmaenus extlis, Ptenidium kraaizii, Trichojgteryx 
montandoni and Ptinus svbpUosus. 

Hemiptera. Pilophorus perplexus. 

Hymenoptera. Acroptesta striola, A, rujiventrisy Aclista 
scoticay Conostigmus alutaceus, C, innotalusy C. dubiosuSy and 
Diapria aequaia, 

Aphidae. Stomaphis longirostris F., new to Britain (giving 
an interesting account of the discovery and habits of this 
myrmecophilous Aphid). 

Other Arthropoda. Harpactes hombergi (spider), Cypho- 
deirus albintis (Collembola), and Platyarthrus hoffrmnseggi 
(wood-louse). 

Dr. H. BrauKs’ Observations on the Hibebnatino 
Habits and Colijiction op Certain South African Car¬ 
penter-bees. —The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. C. Dover, 
read the following notes compiled from correspondence received 
from Dt. Brauns in Cape Colony. 

“ Mimy of the forms of Xylocopay especially those in the 
north erf South Afeica, are as yet imperfectly known, and 
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nearly all recent authors are uncertain of the species or which 
males and females belong together. This difficulty can only 
be satisfactorily overcome by collecting the sexes together 
while hibernating, and I have compiled the following account 
from notes sent to me some time ago by Dr. H. Brauns of 
Willowmore, Cape Colony, in the hope that it will be useful 
to would-be collectors. Mr. C. N. Barker, formerly of the 
Durban Museum, informs me that the collection of wintering 
bees is no easy matter, and after several years of collecting I 
do not thmk he has yet succeeded in tracing X, carinata 
Smith, to its hibernating haunts. In Natal, the carpenter- 
bees which chiefly need to be collected are the totally black 
species, as well as the forms in which the female has a yellow¬ 
haired thorax and first abdominal segment, while the males 
are yellow, or at least light-haired, all over the body. Those 
males of the black Xylocopas which have the face ivory- 
white should be carefully separated while collecting. 

“ Just before the winter the last brood of the difierent 
forms of Xylocopa generally keep together in the galleries 
after removing the partitions between the cells, so that the 
gallery becomes a long tube. In this both males and females 
lie huddled together, so that very fresh examples of both 
sexes can be easily obtained.* All the specimens out of one 
gallery should be carefully separated, and each labelled with 
a coloured paper indicating that they all come out of the 
same gallery. If aloes can be found, the dry petals of the 
previous year s flowers should be examined, as these petals 
cling to the plant in the higher species of aloe for a long time 
and are preferably used. In the old petals which lie on the 
ground the leaf-rolls or the mortar-cells of Megachle may be 
found and the bees reared at home. 

“ The sexes of Z. stchelii Vachal, hibernate together, the 
species nesting exclusively in aloe petals. A peculiarity of 

* In this connection the following passage in Maeterlinck's Life of 
the Bee is interesting :—“ Their iSe is soUtary always. Towards the 
end of summer, however, some individuals of a particular species, ^e 
Xylocopa cyaneacenst may be found huddled together in a shivering 
grou^ on a stalk of asphodel, to sp^d the winter in common. Among 
the Xylocopae this tardy fraternity is exceptional, but among the 
Ceratinae, which are of their nearest kindred, it has become a constant 
habit. 

PBoo. EOT, soo. noND., ui, IV. 1924. a 
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the females (present in no other black Xylocopa) is the curved 
hook on the inferior margin of the mandibles, which together 
with the points forms a spoon, with which they scoop out the 
pith of the petals. 

“ The male of X, caffra mossatnbica is still unknown. The 
female has white hairs instead of yellow as in the forma 
typica, and its male ought to be quite yellow as in the caffra 
male. The females of mossambica resemble in a general way 
X. inconstans Smith, which is larger with a big and massive 
head; it also has a yellow male. All these forms nest in dry 
wood (firewood), or willow, poplar, fences and the like. Some 
smaller forms, about half the size of caffra, but similar in 
appearance, nest in bamboo stems or dry reeds (Phragmites), 
All these forms exhibit sexual dimorphism and have uniformly 
light males. 

“ The so-called X, carinata Smith, is a common insect in 
Natal, but its taxonomy and that of its allies has not yet 
been thoroughly elucidated. To do this, however, would 
necessitate the examination of large series of specimens 
together with extensive observations in the field, which are 
at present lacking. The typical species appears to be fairly 
common in Africa from the east to the west, but I have nevei 
seen typical examples from South Africa, and Vachal and 
Cockerell appear to be right in regarding individuals from 
Natal as representing a distinct subspecies to which the name 
natalensis Vachal, has been given. Xylocopa cannata is 
possibly the crux form, from which hottentata and the others 
have arisen. It is very similar to the Indian and North 
African X, fenestrata, which, I believe, it replaces below 15° N. 
lat. The Durban Museum has two specimens of Friese's 
fulvospilosa from the Blufi, Durban (Barker), one with fulvous- 
red and the other with lighter pubescence on the thorax.*’ 

On the position of Urodon, a genus op Coleoptera.— 
Dr. K. Jordan exhibited specimens of Vrodon, and said:— 
“ This genus of small beetles was formerly placed in the family 
Bruchidae (= Lariidae), but in recent years has been removed 
to the Anthribidae, mainly on the ground that the coxal 
cavity of the midleg is closed in Urodon and all Anthribidae, 
whereas it is open in the Bruchidae. I do not consider the 
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change justified, for these reasons : (1) Open and closed 
midcoxal cavities occur within certain families, for instance, 
Cerambycidae, and therefore the fact of this cavity being 
closed in Vrodon does not prove that TJrodon is an Anthribid 
rather than a Bruchid; (2) the buccal organs of JJrodm are 
of the Bruchid type, as already pointed out by Lacordaire in 
Gen. Ins. vii, p. 598 (1866); (3) the carina of the pronotum, 
so characteristic for the Anthribidae, is entirely missing in 
Vrodon, the pronotum being quite unlike that of the few 
Anthribids which have lost the carina, (4) in all Anthribidae 
it is only the third segment of the tarsi which has a covering 
of spongy hair on the sole, while in Vrodon similar hair, though 
less dense and less spongy, occurs also on the first and second 
segments; (5) in all Anthribidae inclusive of those which 
feed as larvae in seeds or seed-pods, as do also the Bruchidae 
and Vrodon, the pubescence of the pronotum is directed 
forward as on the head, whereas in Vrodon and the Bruchidae 
the pubescence of the pronotum is invariably directed back¬ 
ward as on the elytra. These considerations have guided me 
in excluding Vrodon from the Anthribidae.’’ 

Some transformations of the pale yellow stronoly 

FLUORESCENT PIGMENT OF PaPILIOS : FURTHER EVIDENCE OF 
ITS IDENTITY IN THE MALES AND PRIMITIVE FORMS OF MIMETIC 
FEMALES OF P. DARDANUS Brown. —Prof PouLTON said that 
he had recently examined the type of the ab. crocoius of the 
male P. dardanus (Proc. Ent. Soc., 1923, p. xlvii), and had 
found that the bright yellow pigment exhibited only a very 
dim fluorescence. It was therefore evident that the brilliantly 
fluorescent pale yellow of the common males of this species 
was occasionally replaced by a pigment of a deejier tint and 
different constitution. Dr. Cockayne had shown (Proc. Ent. 
Soc. 1921, p. xcix ; Trans. 1924, p. 7) that the pale yellow of 
some primitive females of dardanus fluoresced like the males,* 

* At the time when the specimens were examined the Hope Collection 
only contained a few of the cenea females from Nairobi, and none of 
these fluoresced (Trans. 1924, p. 8). Smce then, however, large numbers 
have been received from this locality, bred by l)r. van Someren and 
Canon K. St. Aubyn Rogers, and many of these fluoresce bnlliantly. 
It would be interesting to compare the proportion of these to the non- 
fluorescent specimens with that on the ^her elevation of the Kikuyu 
Rscarpment. 
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but that fluorescence changed or ceased when the pale yellow 
became white in some of the mimetic forms, or darkened into 
ochreous or orange-brown in others. It was of much interest 
to find that this same replacement which produced the ab. 
CTocotus in the male may also occur in a primitive form of the 
female, viz. lamborni (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1917, p. 335). In a 
splendid series of specimens bred from known females at 
Nairobi, and recently received from Dr. V. 6. L. van Someren, 
there was one wonderful family containing sixty-six females, 
of which ten were lamborni, the form to which the female 
parent belonged. Lamborm presumably represented the primi¬ 
tive stage which gave rise to trophonim in the east and 
trophomssa in the west, and it differed from these forms in 
the pale yellow tint of all the parts of the pattern which 
became white, in mimicry of Danaida chrysipptis. The pale 
yellow of lamborni fluoresced like that of the male; but 
among these ten examples a single one was non-fluorescent 
and in it the pale yellow was replaced by a tint a little deeper 
than that of the male ab. crocotus. 

It was evident that this bright yellow pigment, appearing 
in freshly bred, otherwise normal specimens of both male 
and female, had nothing to do with a change commonly seen 
in old specimens of the genus Papilio in which the pale yellow 
was replaced by a pale brownish shade which in extreme 
instances became a pronounced brown. Every step leading 
to this final result could be found in different specimens, 
beginning with a very slight deepening of the pale yellow, 
but even at this stage accompanied by a great reduction in 
the fluorescence, and, with a moderate increase in the depth of 
the tint, the pigment ceasing to fluoresce altogether. It was 
probable that all such darkened specimens possessed the pale 
yellow pigment when they were fresh and that the change 
took place as they became older, being probably caused by 
exposure to certain external conditions such as light and 
damp. The change also occurred in dead specimens. The 
show-cases of an old collection in the East India Company’s 
museum, transferred to the Oxford Indian Institute and thence 
to the Hope Department, contained two specimens of Papilio 
demoleus L. (erithonius) and two of jP- helem^s, and in all four 
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the pale yellow had become brown. In one of the latter, the 
brown shade was deeper over the anterior part of the hind¬ 
wing patch than over the posterior, the two tints being as 
sharply contrasted at their meeting-place as they were else¬ 
where. The line where the two areas met was somewhat 
different in the two wings, but in both it nearly exactly 
separated a slightly fluorescent posterior area from a non- 
fluorescent anterior one. The sharp line bounding the darker 
area suggested an effect of damp. The less darkened parts 
of one demoleus also fluoresced slightly, but were not sharply 
marked off from the browner parts 
A male P. polyies theseus (from Java) in the same collection, 
was of great interest, the brilliantly fluorescent parts of the 
pattern described by Dr. Cockayne {ibid,, p. 6) having become 
brown, while the slightly fluorescent and non-fluorescent 
yellows were undarkened, or in the marginal spots of the 
fore-wing even somewhat bleached as compared with unaltered 
s][iecimens. There was one exception which emphatically 
proved the rule. The anterior (costally placed) spot of the 
hind-wing series had become brown posteriorly, but this spot 
in ihesens was as fluorescent as any in the series and thus 
differed from the races of polytss examined by Dr. Cockayne, 
in which it was non-fluorescent. The effect of a covering in 
retarding the change into brown was well seen in these old 
East Indian Museum specimens, for this anterior six>t was 
partially overlapped by the fore-wing, and the concealed 
part, as also the pale yellows of the under surface, had 
deepened in tint, but not sufficiently to become brownish, 
and a similarly lessened change was observable in the corre¬ 
sponding parts of the pattern of hel^enics and on the underside 
of demdeuB, Nevertheless in all these the change was suffici¬ 
ently advanced to prevent the fluorescence. The overlapped 
part of the hind-wing of dmmUus, on the other hand, 
fluoresced brightly. An East Indian Museum male of Troides 
hdena cerberus Feld., from N. India, retained its brilliant 
fluorescence on the sheltered under surface of the hind-wing, 
although it had entirely lost it on the upper, which had 
become of a somewhat deeper tint than in the fresh specimens. 
It should also be mentioned that in a few old specimens of 
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the Javan P. polytes theseus, some of them from the East Indian 
Museum but not exposed in show-cases, the pale yellow of 
the hind-wing series had deepened into a rich cream with 
greatly diminished fluorescence; also that the posterior or 
anal spot of the old specimen in the show-case had become 
brownish anteriorly over an area which fluoresced in the 
unaltered specimens, but paler over the rest of its surface 
which was non-fluorescent in the fresh polytes. 

In strong contrast with the two P. denwleus in the old 
collection were two N.W. Himalayan P. machaon, doubtless 
of the race sphyrus Hubn., in which the yellow, so far from 
darkening, api>eared to have become paler, remaining non- 
fluorescent. In these the overlapped yellow of the hind-wing 
remained distinctly darker than that of the exposed part. 
The Dale Collection at Oxford contained several machaon 
over 100 years old, as recorded by Commander Walker 
(E.M.M., 2nd ser., vol. xviii, 1907, p. 95), and none of 
these had become brownish. There were, however, three 
examples with the yellow transformed to a uniform dull 
brown shade. One of these bore the label “ 1893: Cooke : 
e Coll. Pritchard : Reigate,” and another the record that all 
three had been given to C. W. Dale by C. A. Briggs (not 
C. R. Briggs as quoted in E.M.M., Lc.), The brown shade 
was different from that assumed by the fluorescent yellow 
and there was little doubt that it had been produced by 
some chemical treatment. 

A very curious result recently studied was the pronounced 
tendency of the females of the Madagascar P. meriones to 
become brown with reduced or absent fluorescence. Out of 
thirty-four males in the Hope Department only two were 
somewhat darkened ivith dim fluorescence, the others being 
pale-coloured and brilliant in ultra-violet rays. Of the 
thirteen females only two were pale yellow and brilliantly 
fluorescent, nine darker with greatly dimmed fluorescence, 
and two a pronounced non-fluorescent brown. Twelve males 
of the Abyssinian and Somaliland P. antinorii were all pale 
and brilliantly fluorescent, the single greatly worn female 
darker and much dimmed. It was possible that these results 
were in part due to the more retiring habits of the females 
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resulting in captured specimens being older than the males, 
but it was diflScult to account for the whole of the difference 
in this way. It was improbable that the pale yellow of the 
fresh males and females was chemically different, and one 
could only suggest that it was some other substance, more 
often present or present in greater amount m the females, 
which promoted the change. 

It was highly probable that the readiness with which this 
pale yellow, fluorescent pigment became transformed into 
other colours had played a great part in the evolution of the 
protean forms of female in Papiho dardanus. The fact that 
it became brownish under some external condition and bright 
yellow spontaneously m the ab. crocoim helped towards the 
understanding of the change to white, various shades of 
yellow, ochreous, brownish, orange- and red-brown, in the 
mimetic females and the stages which led up to them. 

The facts brought forward appeared to justify the con¬ 
clusion that the tendency to darken and become brownish 
(accompanied by the reduction and loss of fluorescence) under 
certain external conditions was a chemical test for the pale 
yellow of dardanus and many other Papilios, in addition to 
the far more perfect and delicate physical test of fluorescence 
when applied to the unaltered pigment. 

These investigations had been rendered possible by the 
kind assistance of the Iloyal Society in granting the use of 
the mercury lamp formerly employed by Dr. Cockayne. 
Although less efficient than in London with the higher voltage 
for which it was constructed, the appearances described were 
clearly seen, while there was great advantage m having the 
lamp in the Oxford University Museum close to the speci¬ 
mens. In its installation very kind help had been given by 
one of our Fellows, Mr. H. Bolton King, B.A., Balliol 
College. 

Mr, R. H. Harris’s experiments upon tsetse flies.— 
Prof. PouLTON said that he had received the following letter 
from Mr. Harris, who had read the report of the discussion in 
Proc. Ent, Soc. 1924, pp. lii-lvi. The subject was so com¬ 
plicated and difficult as well as so deeply interesting that 
it would probably be convenient to publish Mr. Harris’s 
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observations at once and defer any further discussion of the 
problem until they have been carefully studied. 

“ Tsbtsb Ply Investigation, 

“ P.O. EmpaTigeniy 

** Zululamt 12 IB 124. 

“ Very many thanks for sending me the proof copy of 
your note about my experiments with the dummies, which 
I have read through with the greatest interest. The idea of 
a repellent factor in the living animal is extraordinarily 
interesting, though I cannot quite yet associate this factor 
with tsetse fly attack. Some time ago I made a test with a 
cow, a calf, and a dummy, interchanging every half-hour the 
position of the three animals, and it was found that in some 
positions the cow would attract most flies and then the calf, 
and finally in some positions the dummy would win. The 
only interpretation of the phenomenon that I could give was 
that, as the shadows changed, so certain animals became more 
conspicuous than the others, and that sight was the guiding 
factor. 

“ Again, when testing an ox and dummy side by side, six 
feet apart, I found that in many instances the ox drew three 
times as many flies as the dummy (the ox was of a dark red 
even colour and the dummy sack colour), while on many 
occasions flies came simultaneously and separately to both. 
This I attributed to the angle of vision, which was dependent 
on the direction in which the flies might be travelling, when 
they appeared to be drawn to the first conspicuous object. 
When testing a tame zebra and dummy together, it was found 
that the dummy i^tracted most flies every time. This I 
interpreted as failure on the part of the fly to discern an 
object with a broken outline (camouflage), or it may have 
been because of a repellent factor. When we consider the 
operation of sight it would appear that the outline of the 
object we see is thrown into relief by the background, or 
.suirounding objects of a different colour or shade, which give 
the particular object its outline. My conclusion that sight is 
the dominant sense of the tsetse explains a great deal in the 
problem, though I would not for a moment suggest yet that 
there are not other factors and stimuli present. 
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“ I am hopeful that some day the phenomenon will be 
explainable, though at present it is very puzzling. At the 
moment I am concentrating on sight and am testing the 
range of vision of the insect, and despite most annoying 
weather conditions, have already rather remarkable results 
which seem to justify my hope of reproducing fly-belt con¬ 
ditions. At the same time I am testing various tropisms. 
That the fly is thermotropic I have no longer any doubt; 
for experiments show that they bite viciously on mosquito 
net when warm air is passed into a glass jar in which they 
are confined; they also bite the sides and bottom of a glass 
jar when stood on a hot plate. This, however, does not 
explain why they bite my dummy, and the only interpretation 
which I can at present offer is that they see the resemblance 
to the natural food, and, stimulated by hunger (which I 
incline to as a major stimulus), they proceed to test its food 
value, viciously or not, according to the intensity of the 
hunger stimulus. 

“ Mr. C. B. Williams’s remarks about Tabanidae are most 
interesting, but it would have been more convincing had he 
tested his worn socks against clean ones side by side. My 
experience of Tabanus is that they not only bite things handled 
or worn by human beings, etc., but they will bite wire gauze, and 
fail to find the hand of an observer if placed a little distance 
away from them. Here might be the repellent factor. Again 
they will bite intently on the hood of my car and not touch 
an observer seated or standing below them. A possible 
explanation might be that blood-sucking flies appear con¬ 
sistently to alight on certain parts of the victim, due to, 
perhaps, the anatomical economy of the insect. T, gratus I 
always take on the stomach of my dummy, and on the live 
anin;ial never elsewhere, T, fratmitis bites the leg, Glossina 
the leg and stomach, Bdellolarynx the withers, face and neck, 
Stotnoxys varies with the species; some bite leg, some fetlock, 
some stomach and flank. This applies to both live and dummy 
animal. 

“ The general impression which I have is that these blood¬ 
suckers are perhaps first attracted by the resemblance to 
food, or the conspicuousness of an unfamiliar object, and 
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that according to the degree of existent hunger, they bite 
viciously or not to test its food value. 

“ At the same time there is the thermotropic stimulus 
which I have mentioned in the tsetse. This I can only 
interpret as being an adjuvant or an accessory stimulus to 
the original dominating hunger stimulus. In other words 
there appear to be two major stimuli, one hunger, the other 
sex, and these when operating rouse the insect into activity; 
it is then guided by sight to familiar, unfamiliar and con¬ 
spicuous objects—familiar in the sense of great resemblance 
to the natural food, unfamiliar in the sense of comparison 
with trees and bushes. Conspicuousness increases the attrac¬ 
tiveness of both. 

“ Sex stimulus, seeing that the insect is not social, appears 
to operate in a similar manner, and what more natural than 
that the meeting-place of the sexes should be at the common 
focus ‘ Food.’ 

“ Referring to Mr, Williams’s observations on mosquitoes in 
Trinidad, it would seem almost possible that the fact of 
some people being more victimised than others might perhaps 
be interpreted by the warmth given ofP being the direct 
stimulus to bite in the case of an insect only possessing a 
minor degree of hunger at the moment: in other words, 
warmth might be the deciding factor, accessory to hunger in 
the minor degree. Should, however, the hunger stimulus be 
intense then, whether warmth is present or not, they bite. 
This is my interpretation with the tsetse fly. 

“ My impressions when working with blood-sucking insects 
are such that I am inclined to classify stimuli as ‘ indirect ’ 
and ‘ direct.’ Hunger I would be inclined to classify with 
sex as indirect, while sight, scent, warmth, I place as direct. 
Thus in the case of G, 'pallidipes I suppose that hunger 
stimulates the insect to look for food, vision directs to the 
object, and if the hunger degree is dominant, it bites whether 
.warmth or scent are present or not. Should, however, the 
hunger degree not be dominant, then warmth or scent decide 
the issue as to whether the insect bites and the degree of 
viciousness. 

“ I therefore suggest this as an interpretation as to why 
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not all flies drawn to my dummies bite in the same degree, 
and some do not bite at all. Thus in my experiments with 
flies in jars, a certain degree of warmth without the stimulus 
of scent but backed by the hunger stimulus, causes the flies 
to bite viciously on the sides, bottom, or gauze covering of 
the jars. On the other hand, starving flies do the same 
thing in the absence of any artificial warmth, but warmth 
enormously intensifies the degree of viciousness. 

“Some flies attracted to my dummies by resemblance to 
food, examine and pass on, some bite once and if not captured 
fly away, but some bite and return again and again to the 
attack. These events might be ascribed perhaps to hunger 
and sex operating in a similar manner, i e. both stimulating 
to a common focus, either to seek food or a mate. Hence 
some bite and some do not, and one might be forgiven for 
the assumption that the latter are there for sex purposes, or 
their presence might possibly be explained on my theory 
that, arrived at the focus, should hunger not be intense and 
donunant, and the accessory stimulus of warmth or scent be 
absent, they do not bite but pass on. Perhaps I should put 
it that a minor degree of hunger stimulates the fly to look for 
food resemblance, but there is uncertainty on arrival and 
this uncertainty is only overcome by the added stimulus of 
warmth, or scent if present, but in the case of major degree 
of hunger the necessity for self-preservation overcomes every¬ 
thing, and the hungry one bites vigorously into anything, 
even into the wooden legs of my dummy, or the rubber t 3 n’cs 
of my Government lorry. 

“ Referring again to the mosquito phenomenon, and for 
the moment leaving out the possibility of a repellent factor, 
might not the gmater victimisation of some people be due to 
the fact that they possess something which gives the added 
stimulus, be it scent or warmth, and are therefore bitten by 
insects with any degree of hunger, while, on the other hand, 
comparative immunity is enjoyed by those people who are 
only bitten by mosquitoes which have the hunger stimulus in 
an acute degree. Thus new-comers reaching the tropics from 
cold countries seem to be more attacked than old residents 
and this is perhaps to be explained by the physiological 
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condition of the blood. Being necessarily capable of counter¬ 
acting the cold from which they have come, they feel the 
heat of the tropics more then the older residents, until 
‘ acclimatised,’ which seems to mean, a readjustment of the 
balance between body-heat and climatic heat, and so also in 
the opposite direction when the tropical resident goes to a 
colder clime. The loss and gain in both cases varies, I believe, 
enormously in different individuals. 

“ Turning again to the tsetse fly and its vision, the interest¬ 
ing phenomenon of its disappearance from the Transvaal 
after the rinderpest has always been before me, and I am 
now inclined to interpret it by the possibility that the fly 
was unable to see and therefore reach its food sufficiently 
often to sustain life, rather than to any other factor. 

“ If, as I imagine, the insect is guided in its journeyings 
by sight, and if ‘ love of shade ’ compared with ‘ fear of sun ’ 
is ‘ivot the only factor which keeps it to the ‘ bush country,’ 
then the reported seasonal expansion at leaf flushing might 
be even interpreted by its greater ability to travel amongst 
leafy trees, they being more conspicuous. Further, even 
though we cannot yet discern the differences with precision, 
‘ sight ’ might possibly account for the mother fly selecting a 
certain bush under which to deposit her offspring, when 
given the choice of several which on casual observation 
appear to us so much alike. The selection might be due to 
soil differences, humus, or the scent of some animal which 
had been l 3 dng there, but against this latter is the number of 
puparia of varying ages which are found at the same spot, 
and I cannot avoid the impression that it is more likely to 
be due, as a primary guiding factor, to the degree of con¬ 
spicuousness of some particular tree or bush, and conse¬ 
quently of its shadow. Other stimuli might then operate in 
the final decision, omitting for the moment the factor of 
accident. 

“ Please tell Dr. Carpenter that the dummies attract females 
as readily as males, and that the difference seems to be 
accounted for by the degree of hunger, which is extremely 
variable. I have now little doubt that the tsetse ranges far 
and wide within certain limits lookkig for food when hungry, 
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hence my deduction that we must discover what limits this 
range, and the guiding factors. 

In testing flies for tropisms, it might be asked how I 
have contrived to cut out ‘ scent ’ when testing warmth. I 
have no elaborate apparatus, but a kettle of warm water 
placed over the mouth of a glass jar so as to cover it com¬ 
pletely, eliminates all scent, and the flies when reacting go 
up and attempt to bite the bottom of the kettle. They do 
not, however, react in this way when recently fed. By means 
of a thermometer in the water one learns the limits of the 
temperature which causes reaction, and also the use of marked 
flies fed at different times yields much information. Experi¬ 
ments of this kind form the basis of many of the suggestions 
and possible interpretations contained in this letter.” 

Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter had also written from Masindi, 
Sept. 12, 1924, after reading the account of Mr. Harris’s 
experiments m our Proceedings :— 

“ Concerning the tsetse fly observations I wrote before 
about flies coming to canoes drawn up on shore, but I forgot 
to say that umbrellas are particularly attractive : Fabre 
remarked this in the case of Tabanidae. One of my boys 
always used to catch Glossina from the inside of an umbrella. 
I am quite sure that sight has a very great deal to do with 
the initial attraction. As regards smell, Fiske pointed out to 
me that goats are almost immune to attack from Glossina, 
and I have myself seen how unattractive they are. Perhaps 
their skin-shaking muscle is specially well developed! As 
regards sweat, certainly that can hardly come in with croco¬ 
diles and Varanus! Judging from my experience, Varanits 
can have little repellent power. Observations with Fiske on 
Kimmi Island, where fly was numerous and very hungry, 
suggested that their attacks result in avoidance of the island 
by both these reptiles, so that scarcity of food reacts unfavour¬ 
ably upon the fly, and the pendulum swings the other way 
until fly is scarcer and the hosts find they can return.” 

The larva of the Coccinellid beetle Ortalu fallens 
Muls. devouring ants.— Prof. Poulton exhibited specimens 
of this Coccinellid larva sent -to him by Mr. R. H. Harris, 
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who had observed them in the Botanic Gardens, Durban, 
preying upon the ant Pheidole p^mctcUmima^ as recorded by 
him in the “ South African Journal of Science ’’ (vol. xviii, 
Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 170-171, December, 1921). Mr. Harris at 
first mistook these larvae with their waxy covering for Coccidae 
which appeared to be ant-attended. A further examination, 
however, showed that they were preying on the ants, and 
that they usually cluster near the entrance to an ants’ nest 
or sometimes within the nest itself. 

“ An ant on approaching a larva will stop and examine it, 
stroking the filaments [of wax] with its antennae. Then, if 
the ant proceeds to make a closer examination, the head of 
the larva is suddenly raised, the ant seized in the powerful 
mandibles, and its body juices rapidly sucked out, after the 
manner of an ant-lion. When an ant investigates the insect 
from the rear, the cerci are raised and moved to and fro, the 
anal protuberances then giving the appearance of a mouth 
and palpi. Frequently this causes the ant to retire; but 
sometimes it will tug viciously at the tufts of hair on the 
sub-anal plate, but without in any way injuring the larva. 
In many cases the larva has been observed to double its 
body, so bringing the attacking ant within reach of its jaws, 
which speedily puts an end to the matter. The larva, after 
casting aside the empty body of the ant, retracts its head, 
and applies its flattened body once more to the surface on 
which it is resting, ready to seize the next inquisitive ant 
coming within its reach ” (Z.c., p. 170). 

These extremely interesting observations added another 
enemy of ants to the list in Dr. J. Bequaert’s memoir (Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xlv, p. 271; 1922) discussed in Proc. 
Ent. Soc. 1924, p. Ixviii. Dr. Carpenter, in the letter referred 
to on p. cix, confirmed and emphasised Dr. Bequaert’s record 
(iWd., p. 296) of Agama as an ant-enemy, in the following 
words:—“ I am sure Agamid lizards prey very particularly 
upon ants. Not only have I found ants in the stomachs and 
droppings of large species, but I have very often seen smaller 
ones sitting by an ant-run and picking them up one after 
another.” 

Lbucobrhinia dubia (Pabanburoptbra) in Su^^bry.— 
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Mr. W. J. Lucas on behalf of Mr. G. Bateson exhibited two 
pairs of the dragonfly, Leucorrhinia dubia Lind., which he had 
taken in the Hindhead district of Surrey. He said:—This 
species is decidedly a north-country one in Britain, and, unless 
a record from the Norfolk Broads, of which I am not quite 
satisfied, is correct, its southern limit has been Cheshire (where in 
Delamere Forest it is common), Staffordshire (Cannock Chase)* 
and Lincolnshire. The occurrence of the species was quite 
unexpected in Surrey, some two degrees of latitude farther 
south. It remains now for some one to hunt for it at inter¬ 
mediate points. In the teneral condition the dragonfly is 
black with orange-yellow spots. ' In the male these become 
bright crimson later, while in the female they, usually at-any 
rate, remain orange. Though it does not appear to be present 
now, there is a suspicion that it once occurred at Epping. 
Its discovery in Surrey suggests that this presumption may 
be correct.” 

Lycaenids from Algeria and Tunisia. —Mr. J. J. Lister 
exhibited series of specimens of Teracolus mrma Lucas, from 
El Kantara, Algeria and of Cyanins argiolus L., showing 
examples of the sprmg and summer broods from the South of 
France and from Algeria and Tunisia. 

Papers, 

The following papers were read :— 

1. “On Australian Histeridae (Coleoptera),” by Mr. A. M. 
Lea. 

2. “ On the Morphology of the Male genitalia in Ehynchota,” 
by Hem Singh Pruthi. 

3. “ Some aspects of the Biology and Morphology of the 
Neuroptera,” by Dr. C. L. Withycombe. 

4. “ Notes on the Orthoptera in the British Museum, 
No. 4,” by Mr. B. P. Uvarov. 
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Wednesday, November 6th, 1924. 

Mr. B. E. Green, F.Z.S., President, in the Chair. 

Alteratim to Bye-Laws. 

The Secretary read for the second time the alterations 
to the Bye-Laws proposed by the Council. 

Election of Fellows. 

The following wpre elected Fellows of the Society;—Brig.- 
Genl. B. H. Cooke, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., Inniscrone, 
Datchet, Bucks; A. Dutt, B.A., B.Sc., Dept, of Agriculture, 
Baghdad (Iraq); E. B. Ford, Wadham College, Oxford; 
F. M. Jones, 2000, Riverview Ave., Wilmington, Delaware, 
U.S.A.; C. F. C. Riley, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada; Brig.-Genl. Casimir H. C. van Strau- 
BENZEE, 3, Sussex Mansions, Sussex Place, S. Kensington, S.W. 

The Collection of Portraits. 

The Treasurer stated that a portrait of Mr. J. G. Children 
had been procured through the kindness of Mr. H. Willoughby- 
Ellis. 

Exhihitiom. 

The Secretary on behalf of Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, F.R.S., 
exhibited two examples of a gigantic Cerambycid, Xixuthrus 
heros Heer, collected on the island of Taveuni, Fiji, by Dr. E. 
Silvester Evans, and said that of this genus one species occurs 
throughout the Malay Archipelago and Papua, from Sumatra 
to Cape York. Another is found in New Guinea only; a third 
in the Solomon Islands; and the fourth in Fiji, being known 
hitherto only from the island of Viti Levu, the specimens now 
exhibited probably representing a new island race of the 
species. 

A Colony op Camponotus hbrculeanus L. subsp. pennsyl- 
Vanicus Retz. —Mr. H. Donisthorpe, in exhibiting a large 
colony of this ant, said ;— 

“ On July 26 Mr. Saunt of Coventry sent me a number of 
winged $?, soldiers, dd taken in imported timber in a 
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timber yard in that town. These I fixed up in a ‘ Janet' 
observation nest. On October 7 he sent another lot consisting 
of two queens, a great many soldiers and and a few young 
larvae. A few ^5? were introduced into the observation nest, 
and, as they were received at once without any signs of hos¬ 
tility, the ‘ Janet ’ nest was placed on a large zinc tray with 
a water trough all round, a hole having been bored in the side, 
and the new lot were all dumped on to the tray. During the 
night all the ants entered the nest and joined the old colony. 
This must mean they belonged to the same stock. 

“ This ant occurs in Canada, extending thence to Texas and 
Louisiana in N. America, and it would seem that it is only our 
wet winters that prevent it establishing itself in this country, 
as there are numerous records of it being found on, and in, 
imported timber in Britain. The young females after the 
marriage flight excavate a cell under loose bark, or take pos¬ 
session of an abandoned cocoon of a Longicorn beetle, and 
bring up their first broods. It seems curious that with such 
numbers of cJc? and winged $$ that a marriage flight has not 
taken place, and a young ? after fertilisation has not flown 
to some wood or forest and established a colony/’ 

Commander Walker said that he remembered seeing the 
same or an allied species in Sheerness Dockyard some 60 years 
ago. 

A Trinidad moth resembling the base of a leaf.— 
Prof. PouLTON exhibited two females of the Pyralid moth 
Acrodegmiu pselaphicdu Rag, (Chrysauginae) sent to him, 
with the following note, by Dr. C. L. Withycombe :— 

“ When at rest these are indistinguishable from the base 
of a leaf. They resemble most nearly the underside of a leaf 
of a certain Malpighiaceous shrub, Byrsomma sp., which has 
the leaves covered on their undersides with a brown downy 
layer. The palpi curve upwards and represent the petiole. 
The line of meeting of the wings represents the midrib. There 
are markings which can be considered as veins. The antennae 
when at rest lie back as in the specimen marked 2. The 
resemblance is very remarkable, and there is no doubt as to its 
significance. Unfortunately the green has altered somewhat.*' 
The specimens were kindly named by Mr. W. H. T. Tams. 
PROC. ENT. SOC. LOND., HI, IV. 1924. H 
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One bore the label ‘‘ At light: St. Augustine: Trinidad: 
27. V. 1924/' and the same locality written in pencil on the back 
of the note, with “ In house : 8. i. 24/’ probably referred to 
the second specimen. The antennae, although lying on the 
surface of the fore-wings, did not interfere with the procryptic 
resemblance, being fine and hairlike. An examination of the 
series in the British Museum shewed that the male, which is 
much smaller than the female, is characterised by a bay 
excavated in the fore-wing costa, due to a folding over on to 
the under surface. Mr. W. H. T. Tams, who examined the 
structure, agreed that the fold enclosed a scent-producing and 
-distributing organ. The long hairs which probably performed 
the latter function were very conspicuous. The antennae of 
the male were but little thicker than those of the female, and 
were probably held in the same position when at rest. The 
resting attitude of the moth was probably similar in the two 
sexes, but observation during life was required in order to test 
this conclusion. 

The effect of prolonged exposure to light upon the 

PIGMENTS OF LePIDOPTERA. ThE PIGMENTS OF SUN-LOVING 
SPECIES STABLE, OP SHADE-LOVING AND NIGHT-FLYING UN¬ 
STABLE. —Prof. PouLTON exhibited the specimens from the 
East Indian Museum, referred to at the meeting on October 15 
(Proc. 1924, p. c). Some of these had been reset to show 
the difference between the tint of the overlapped part of the 
hind-wing and that of the exposed surface. Other specimens 
exposed in the same show-cases exemplified the relative 
stability of the pigments of sun-loving butterflies such as 
Danainae and Pierinae when compared with Satyrinae and, in 
the Nymphalinae, the difference between Apatura, which had 
hardly changed at all, and Kdlima, of which the under 
surface pattern had disappeared and the upper had greatly 
faded. In the great majority of sun-loving species the pig¬ 
ments were thus sufficiently stable to resist completely or 
nearly completely this long exposure to light. Among the 
exceptions were the reds of the Aristolochia Swallowtaib, 
which had faded to a pale pinkish tint or a dirty white. 
Another apparent exception among the Acraeinae was A. vesta 
F., which had become nearly white, while violae F., had faded 
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but little. How far vesta was sun-loving like the Acraeas 
generally he was unable to say. 

The conclusions suggested by the butterflies were confirmed 
by the moths from the same show-cases, as exemplified by two 
faded Noctuinae compared with a day-flying Agaristid and 
Chalcosiine, both of which had retained their colours almost 
completely. 

The structural colours were in all cases apparently unchanged 
and only suffered in brilliancy from the fading of the pigments 
which enhanced their effect. 

The conclusions suggested by these exposed specimens were 
briefly referred to in 1908,* but had not been illustrated by 
the exhibition of specimens until the present occasion. 

Mr. H. M. Edelsten exhibited examples of Nonagria 
spargami from Sussex, a new British locality for this moth. 

The introduction into England of the Chalcid parasite 
(ApHELINUS MALI, HaLD.) FOR THE CONTROL OF THE WoOLLY 
Aphis (Eriosoma lanigerum, Hausm.).— Mr. R. Stenton, 
in giving some account of the work of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture in this connection, said :— 

“ This insect has proved itself capable of increasing rapidly 
under insectary conditions in this country, and quite satis¬ 
factorily endured last winter in virtually open-air conditions. 
Woolly Aphis has been so unusually scarce during the past 
summer (1924) that the spread of the parasite and the multi¬ 
plication of distribution centres has not proceeded so far as 
expected. However, favourable reports have been received 
from some of the districts where the presence of some Woolly 
Aphis permitted the parasite to make headway.’' 

Two unrecorded British Sawflies.—Mr. F. D. Morice 
said :— 

“ I have brought here for exhibition British specimens, 
captured or reared by myself, of two species of sawfly hitherto 
unrecorded from Britain; namely—(1) Pteronidea (Nematus) 
spireme Zadd. and Brischke, and (2) Pteronus {Lophyrus) 
similis Hartig {= eremita Thoms.), together with a series of 
lantern-slides illustrative of their bionomics, structure and 
colour-characters (Plate C). 

* “ Essays on Evolution,” Oxford, 1908, pp. xliv, xlv. 
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“ The larvae of the Pteronidea apparently occur (often in great 
numbers) only on cultivated varieties of the plant catalogued 
by floriste under its Linnean name Spiraea aruncm* I have 
received this year from several correspondents (Messrs. H. M. 
Edelsten, F.E.S., E. A. Bowles, F.E.S., and H. T. Pagden), 
and have myself found in two gardens here at Woking, always 
on Jrnncus, large batches of larvae, from which I have reared 
many imagines, all $$! I have also seen imagines reared some 
years ago by Miss E. Chawner, F.E.S., from larvae found on 
the same plant at Lyndhurst; and I am told that the same 
larvae have frequently occurred for many years past in the 
Royal Hort. Soc. gardens at Wisley; in fact I can now say 
that I know the species to have become thoroughly established 
as a garden-pest for quite twenty years in at least three 
south-eastern English counties, viz. Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Hampshire, always attacking the same plant namely, Aruncus, 
which modern botanists have now separated from Spiraea as a 
distinct genus. 

“ Of the Pteronusy individual imagines (all apparently ??) 
have been caught occasionally during the last twenty years 
flying among conifers in very widely separated parts of Great 
Britain, c. g, by CoL Yerbury in Sutherland, the late E. A. 
Waterhouse in Kent, our President, Mr. E. E. Green, at 
Camberley in Surrey, and myself at Brockenhurst in the New 
Forest. The larvae, which are utterly unlike those of the 
much commoner species, P. pini L., have been found in Britain 
only (I believe) by Mr. Green, who kindly sent me last 
October from Camberley living specimens feeding on the 
needles of Pinus sirohus L., and forming cocoons on the 
same plant, which I hope may next year produce imagines. 
This particular Pinus (the Weymouth Pine) is according to 
Dr. Enslin the &vourite food-plant of similis, though it 
occurs also on the ‘‘ Scotch Fir ” (Pinus silvestris L.), the latter 
being apparently the only food-plant of P. pirn L. 

“ Neither S, aruncus not P, strobus are indigenous British 
ptants, though the former has been cultivated for nearly 300 
years, and the latter for more than 200, in English gardens, 
parks, etc. So that probably the same is true of the saw^ 
flies here recorded as attached to them. However, these 




Explanation op Plate C. 


Fiqs 1-^. Pteronidea (Nematus) spiraeae Zadd. and Brischke. 
„ 6-10. Pteronua (Lc/phyrm) simihs Hartig 


Fro. 1. Imago (?), dorsal view. 

2. Another specimen, ventral view. 

3. Larva. 

4. Saw X 37. 

5. Apex of saw x 550. 


6. Imago ($), dorsal view. 

7. Larva' 

8. Flagellum of antenna ($ imago). 

9. Flagellum of the commoner species, P. pini L., for com 

parison with Fig. 8. 

10. Saw. 

11. Saw of P. pini for comparison vith Fig. 10. 



Proc, Ent Soc, Lond^y 1 ^ 24 ^ Plait C. 
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insects have at least as good a claim to be now included in the 
British List as, Pteronidea tibialis Newm. (= hortensis 
Htg.), whose food-plant RoUnia pseudacacia was first brought 
from America to Europe and planted by M. Robin at Paris 
in 1695, and has been naturalised for almost as long a time in 
this country, though its present extreme abundance seems 
chiefly due to the vigorous propaganda in its favour com¬ 
menced in 1823 by the celebrated W. Cobbett. 

“ Neniatus spiraeae was first described in 1882 as well 
as $?, though no one has since met with a cJ !) from imagines 
sent to Zaddach (or Brischke ?) reared by Kriechbaumer from 
larvae found on Arunctis near Munich. The material Vas 
probably in poor condition, since the tibiae are described as 
dusky and the wings as clouded, which is not the case in fresh 
specimens. A much better description, both of the imagines 
and of their earlier stages, together with a very beautiful 
coloured plate is given by Dr. Van Rossum in Tijdschr, v, 
Ent 1902. 

“ Lophyrus similis is well described, and its larva quite 
recognisably figured, in Hartig’s well-known monograph. 
In Germany (teste Dr. Enslin) imagines of pini and similis $$ 
occur, which can scarcely be distinguished except by minute 
differences in the dentition of the saw; but such British speci¬ 
mens as I have seen of the two ?? can also be easily separated 
by the smaller size of similis, the colour of the scutellum (yellow 
in similis but black in pini), and also by the antennae, which, 
though shorter in similis than in pini, have more joints, and 
the intermediate ones decidedly more transverse, than in the 
latter species.” 

Papers, 

The following papers were read :— 

1. A preliminary report on the Dragonflies (Odonata) 
of Samoa,” by Major F. C. Frasbr. 

2. “ New Species and Subspecies of Trinidad Rhopalocera 
and Heterocera,” by Mr. W. J. Kayb. 

3. “ Notes on Insect Migration in Egjqit and the Near East,” 
by Mr. C. B. Whuahs. 
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Wednesday, November 19th, 1924. 

Mr. E. B. Gbeen, President, in the Chair. 


AUeration to the Bye-Laws. 

The Secretary read, for the third time, the alterations 
to the Bye-Laws proposed by the Council. 


Nomination of Officers and Council for 1925. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
the following Officers and Council for 1925 :— 


Officers. 


President. Prof. E. B. Poulton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., etc., 
etc. 


Treasurer. 

Secretaries. 


W. G. Sheldon, F.Z.S. 

S. A. Neave, M.A., D.Sc.. F.Z.S. 

H, Eltringham, M.A., D.Sc., F.Z.S. 


Librarian . H. J. Turner. 


Council. 

W. A. F. Balfocr-Browne, M.A., F.Z.S., Prof. W. Bateson, 
M.A., F.R.S., Prof. T. Hudson Beare, B.Sc., F.R.S.B., G. C. 
Champion, F.Z.S., A.L.S., J. E. Collin, J. C. F. Fryer, M.A., 
E. E. Green, F.Z.S., K. Jordan, Ph.D., R. W. Lloyd, G. A. K. 
Marshall, C.M.G., D.Sc., F.R.S., W. Rait-Smith, H. Scott, 
M.A., Sc.D. 


Election of Fdlows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: 
C. Amirthalinoan, 7, Rudall Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.; 
Mrs. M. D. Brindley, 25, Madingley Road, Cambridge; 
G. H. Corbett, Broomwood, Reigate Road, Reigate; C. 
Farhiloe, Kingsley, SMplake, Oxon.; J. C. Hale, 6 , Upper 
Park Road, Bromley, Kent; C. Q. Lamb, B.Sc., M.A., Sc.D., 
65, Glisson Road, Cambridge. 
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Dr. H. Eltbingham gave an interesting description of 
various illustrative processes including the making of line, 
half-tone and three- and four-colour blocks, and exhibited 
a number of examples to illiwtrate the various stages of the 
processes involved. 

A BARB British Neuroptebon.— Mr. W. J. Lucas said :— 

‘‘ I recently received from Mr. T. M. Blackman of Preston 
a few insects for identification in connection with the 
Lancashire and Cheshire district Fauna Record, and amongst 
them was a very fine example of Drepanepteryx phalaenoides 
Linn. Besides being very rare—barely twenty captures only 
being known for Britain—^it is interesting in that it bears a 
considerable general resemblance to a Hook-tip moth, this 
resemblance being perhaps greater when the wings are closed. 
In fact, we know that two captures were made under the 
impression that the insect was a moth. Most examples have 
been taken in the south of Scotland and the north of England, 
but two have occurred in the south—one at Hastings and the 
other in 1914 at a lamp near Bexhill by E. A. C. Stowell, who 
gave the insect to me. This, I believe, was the last capture 
noted, previous to the present one at Witherslack. D. 
phakienoides seems to be scarce on the Continent also.” 

Danaida chrysippus L., and D. dorippus Klug, proved 

BY BREEDING TO BE TWO FORMS OF THE SAME SPECIES.—Prof. 
PoULTON said that he had for many years been anxious to 
obtain indisputable proof of the specific identity of these 
two forms. Aunvillius (“ Rhop. Aeth,” Stockholm, 1898, 
pp. 22, 23), believing them to be distinct species, has adopted 
the following arrangement:— 

1. Danaida chrysippus L. 

Var. et ab. ahippus Cram. 

2. Danaida dorippus Klug. 

Var. et ab. aJbinus Lams. 

In Seitz’s “ Macrolepidoptera ” the same distinguished 
authority remarked that dorippus “ is often regarded as only 
a form of chrysippusy but of this there is no suflSicient evidence.” 
(“ The Macrolepidoptera of the Ethiopian Region,” vol. xiii, 
p. 72. Engl, transl. by L. B. Prout). 
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The first evidence that ehrysippus and dorippus are one 
species was obtained by Col. J. W, Yerbnry at Aden, as 
quoted by Dr. A. O. Butler in P.Z.S., 1884, p. 480:— 

“ I have taken dorippus and chrysippus * in coitu * so often 
that I have given up catching them as a curiosity: I have 
raised caterpillars feeding on plant no. 41 [doubtless an 
Asclepiad]; there seemed no difference between the cater¬ 
pillars which turned to chrysippm and those that turned to 
dorippu8. The chrysalides were of two colours—green with 
gold spots, and light waxy purple with ditto.” ♦ 

In Dr. Butler’s later paper (P.Z,8., 1896, p, 243) Col, C. G. 
Nurse’s confirmatory observations in the same locality were 
quoted:— 

“ I caught and bred all four forms. Like Col. Yerbury, 
I could not detect the slightest difference in the larvae, which 
were all found feeding on Cahtropis giganteaJ*' 

Col. Yerbury has also informed me that all forms were to 
be seen paired in every possible combination at Aden. So 
far as this locality is concerned Dr. Butler was satisfied that 
all four were a single species, although '' they are (so far as 
is known) good species everywhere, excepting at Aden ” 
[ihid., 1884, p. 478). 

Although dorippm (= Uugii) is but rarely connected with 
chiry$ippu8 by intermediates, transitional forms arc known 
to exist (Trans. Ent. Soc., 1902, pp. 482, 483, pi. XV, fig. lo), 
and are also referred to by Dr. Eltringham as evidence of 
specific identity (itwf., 1917, p. 323, note). 

Evidence which to me has always been entirely convincing 
was obtained by Col. R. S. Wilson in the Nuba Mountains 
Province of the Sudan. In all other localities in which the 
proportions of dorippus and its white-marked form albinus, 
to each other and to chrysippm and alcippus, were known, 
albinm “ would appear to be by far the scarcest form ” 
(Longstaff, ibid., 1913, p. 18). But Nuba Mountains 

where dcippus was far more abundant than chrysippm, and 
where dorippus was relatively rare, the chances were all in 
favour of pairii^ between the first and third being much com- 

* See also Col. Yerbury in Joum. Bomb. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1892, 
p. 207; and l>r. Butler in P.Z.S., 1885, p. 756. 
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moaet than b^ween the eecond and third. In accordance 
with this expectation, dibinus, combining the white hind-wing 
of dlcippua with the dorippus pattern was actually commoner 
than the latter form, as might be seen in the following tabular 
statement of all the forms of chrysippus from this locality 
collected for the Hope Department by Col. Wilson :— 


Forms of D, chrysippus in the Nuba Mountains Province 
of the Sudan, 


Forms 

Malrs 

Females 

Totals. 

Chrysippus . 

13 

7 

20 , 

Alcippus , vaiying to incipient 
white in hina<wing .... 

23 

12 

35 

Dorippus . . 

3 

2 

5 

Albinus . 

8 

1 

9 

Totals . 

47 

22 

69 


The tabulated series included two pairs captured in coitu. 
In each of these a male alcippus was paired with a female 
chrysippus^ the localities being Talodi and Tira Mandi. Nearly 
three-fourths of the specimens came from the Talodi (10° 39' N.) 
district, nearly one-fourth from the Dilling (12°* 0 N.) district, 
and a few from other parts of the province. All but nine 
(1904-06) were collected in 1917-18. In the great majority 
of the alcippus forms the development of white in the hind¬ 
wing was strong. 

A letter recently received from Col, Wilson proved that the 
relative scarcity of dorippus was greater and the chances of 
its pairing with its own form even smaller than would be 
inferred from the above table :— 

‘‘ I have come across a copy of a letter to Dr. Longstaff 
in 1917 in which I wrote ‘ There is no doubt that here the 
dtdppus form of D. chrysippus is much the commonest and 
I also fancy that the albinus form is commoner than the 
dorippus^ but this I wish to verify.’ 

“I have no doubt, after going through my note-books, 
that this is the case. Owing to the scarcity of the dorippus 
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and aXbinus forms I sent every specimen I captured to you, 
but did not always do so in the case of the type form and 
aldpjms, as they were both so abundant compared with the 
other two forms. There is also no doubt that in the Nuba 
Hills alcippus was much the commonest of the four forms, 
and after sending a good series I only latterly sent any excep¬ 
tional specimens, i.e., unusually small ones or those showing 
a larger amount of the white coloration on the hind-wings, 
etc. I only regret that I did not take more specimens pairing. 
I think I only have a note of one—my No. 3478 type form 
with my No. 3479 alcippus form.* Owing to the scarcity 
of the dorippus form it would have been a very lucky chance 
if I had taken it pairing with one of the other forms.’’ 

The evidence which we owed to Col. Wilson was not only 
very strong but of peculiar interest. Thus, it demonstrated 
the importance of an adequate local series for the solution of 
problems of this kind as well as others. The predominance 
of alcippus together with transitional forms between it and 
chrysippus in this locality, and their abundance in other 
parts of the Sudan, f was probably to be interpreted as due to 
continuity with the West Coast, the interval being now 
bridged by woodland and forest areas south of the Sahara, 
and formerly by the southern shores of the Saharan Sea. 
The same connecting link doubtless accounted for other 
indications of western affinity in the butterfly fauna of the 
Nuba Hills and for the still stronger indications in Abyssinia. 

The conclusions founded on Col. Wilson’s evidence have 
been confirmed and the specific identity of chrysippus and 
dorippus established on the surest basis by breeding experi¬ 
ments carried on during the present year by W. A. Lamborn 
and V. G. L. van Someren. 

Mr. Lamborn and I had corresponded on the subject for 
many years, and he has often unsuccessfully tried to make 
this crucial breeding experiment. Chrysippus and its forms 
do not lay readily in captivity, and it was not until April 1924 

♦ This was the pair mentioned on p. cxxi as taken (April 14, 1918) 
at Talodi. The other pair, oaptured (August 5, 1917) at Tira Mandi, 
was numbered 1754 and 1755. 

t See Dixey in Trans. Ent, Soc., Lond., 1903, pp. 142-6, 149-52; 
also Loxigstaff in Ent. Monthly Mag., Ser. 2, vol. xxii, 1911, p. 120. 
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that he obtained the evidence we so greatly desired. In 
that month he captured a female dorippus at Fort Johnston, 
Nyasaland—only the second he had seen in this locality. 
She laid a few eggs at long intervals and only ten or eleven 
in all, and then seemed to be about to die. When, however, 
he was looking at her apparently lifeless body l)dng on his 
hand she suddenly recovered, rose high up in the air, flew over 
the roof of the house, and escaped. Only two larvae pupated, 
and of these one produced the typical form of chrysippus^ 
inadvertently left behind in Nyasaland, while the other, 
although fully formed and with colouring mature, died in 
the pupa. This specimen, exhibited to the meeting, was 
clearly seen to be also of the typical form, the black white- 
barred apex of the fore-wing being conspicuous through the 
thin pupal covering. 

A few months later the same breeding experiment with the 
same conclusive result was conducted by Dr. V. 6. L. van 
Someren at Nairobi, in an area where dorippus was far com¬ 
moner than the type form.* The specimens kindly forwarded 
by him and exhibited to the meeting, were received within 
the last few days. The female parent, captured July 7, was 
of the dorippus form. Her eggs produced three male dorippus 
(one emerging on August 20, and two on August 24) and one 
female chrysippus (emerging August 21). The specimens 
received also included a female and deformed male dorippus^ 
emerging September 9 and 10, respectively, but it was uncertain 
whether these were part of the same family. 

Mr. J. H. Durrant (on behalf of Mr. E. 6. H. Waters) 
exhibited an example of Phalonia gilvicomana Z., rediscovered 
in England. 

New and rare British Beetles.-— Dr. N. Joy exhibited 
an example of Laemophheus turdcus, a new British beetle, 
taken at Twyford in a flour mill; also Polygraphus poly- 
graphus taken at Barry, S. Wales, from a pit prop; and 
Vanessa urtkae, the variety given as var. 3 in Newman’s 
British Butterflies and Moths. 

♦ See Trans. Ent. Soc., Lend., 1902, p. 473; also Canon St. Aubyn 
Rogers, ibid., 1908, p. 519; and Eltringnam on LamborA's captures m 
Tang. Terr., ibid., 1917, p. 323. 
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Mr. H. Steven (introduced by Prof. Lefroy) exhibited and 
explained the advantages of a new daylight lamp for special 
colour identification. 

Papers. 

The following paper was read:— 

On an abdominal scent organ (?) in Sabatinca, and other 
primitive genera of Lepidoptera,” by Mr. A. Philpott. 


Wednesday, 3rd December, 1924. 

Special Meeting, 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

The suggested alterations in the Bye-laws, which had been 
read at three ordinary meetings, and circulated to all the 
Fellows in the United Kingdom, were put separately before 
the Meeting, from the Chair. 

Chap. X. Librarian, 

Par. 3. “ The Sub-Librarian or other official shall, under 
the authority of the Council, be responsible for the safe keeping 
of the property of the Society.” 

Proposal, Delete the whole paragraph. 

Carried on the motion of Mr. Collin, seconded by Dr, 
Cockayne. 

Chap. XL Library Regulations, 

Par. 6. “ No stranger shall be allowed access to the Library 
unless introduced by a Fellow; but a note addressed to the 
Librarian or Secretary shall be deemed a sufficient intro¬ 
duction.” 

Proposal, Substitute the following :— 

No stranger shall be allowed access to the Library except 
with the permission of the Council, or of such official or officials 
of the Society as shall from time to time be nominated by the 
Council.” 

Before this proposal was put to the meeting, an amendment 
was moved from the Chair to insert after the words No 
stranger ” the words ‘‘ unaccompanied by a Fellow.” 
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This amendment was passed unanimously, and the amended 
Bye-law as follows :— 

** No stranger, unaccompanied by a Fellow, shall be allowed 
access to the Library except with the permission of the Council, 
or of such official or officials of the Society as shall from time 
to time be nominated by the Council.” 

was moved from the Chair and adopted. 

Chap, XV. Withdrawing and Removal of Fellows. 

Par. 1. Every Fellow, having paid all sums due to the 
Society, shall be at liberty to withdraw therefrom upon giving 
notice in writing to the Secretary.” 

Proposal. For the word “ Secretary ” read “ Treasurer.” 
Carried on the motion of Mr. Andrewes, seconded by Mr. 
Rait-SmitL 


Wednesday, 3rd December, 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

Nomination of Officers and Council. 

The Secretary again read the nominations for Officers and 
Council for 1925-'26. 


Election of a Fellow. 

Mr. A. R. Hayward, of Misterton, Somerset, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 


Exhibitions. 

The Forms op Larentia variata Schiff.—Mr. H. J. 
Turner exhibited a long series of Larentia (Thera) variata 
Schiff., both continental and British, for which he was indebted 
to the kindness of several correspondents including M. Ren6 
Oberthlir, Herr Hofer and Mr. Wm. Fassnidge. He pointed 
out the grey form variato, the larvae of which fed almost 
exclusively on spruce, Picea (Abies) exceba, while the brown 
form, the subspecies (?) ohdiscata Hiib., came from larvae 
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which fed almost exclusively on Scotch pine, Pinus sylvestris. 
It was shown that the very dark form named by Staudinger 
scottca from Scotch specimens was not the same as the dark 
mriata, which was included with it by Staudinger. This con¬ 
tinental form had been named ohscuta by Hofer. A number of 
the rare and beautiful stragulata form with its white ground 
slightly tinged with yellow-green and dark incomplete and 
often almost obsolescent band, were shown, five of the speci¬ 
mens being from the collection of M. Guence, two of which 
had previously been in the collection of M. Bellier. One 
specimen of obeliscata from near Vienna was pointed out as 
the exact facsimile of Hiibner’s fig. 1. c (type) in his Beitrage/* 
fig. 296 in his “ Sami.,” an unusual form. There were also 
specimens, exact facsimiles, of the more common form of 
obeliscata figured by Herrich-Schaffer in his “ Sys. Bearb.,” 
figs. 270-2, which Hofer had recently named herrichL 

The resemblances between species of the Nymphaline 
GENUS Phyciodes {Efesia\ and species belonging to other 
GROUPS AND FAMILIES OF Lepidoptera. —Mr. G. Talbot, on 
behalf of Mr. J. J. Joicey, exhibited and made the following 
remarks on Central and South American Lepidoptera. 

Group 1. Orange or red patches and bars. 

Bolivia and Peru.— Actimte eresia eresina Hopff., and 
Phyciodes actinotim Rober.— A, testacea G. & S., and P. 
mundtna Druce.— A. momina Jord., A, demomca Hopff. cJ, 
and P. actinote Salv., limbata Rob.— A, sodalis Butl., A, 
erinome Feld., and P. acraeina Hew., and f. hilarina Rob., 
with Eueides eanes eanides f. farrigosa Stich., Necyria 
saundersh Hew. $ (Erycinid), and Phanoptts miUorhabda 
Prout (Dioptid), 

With yellow bars and patches.— A. demonica $, crassinia 
Hopff., and P. acraeina 

Ecuador and Colombia.— Actinote radiata Hew., and 
Phyciodes rosina form.— A, albofasciata Hew., and P. rosina 
Dogn.— A, ozomene gabriehie Reb., with P. neria Hew., and 
Gnathotriche exdamaiionis Koll. ?.— A. neleus Latr., and 
P. epione Salv. 

The pattern of this group is dominant in Actinote, and^ as 
these are closely allied to the Acraeinae of Africa, they may 
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be said to serve as models in America. Most of the species 
are common {eresia being rare), especially sodalis in Peru. 

Group 2. Cream-banded fore-wing and reddish or brown- 
rayed hind-wing. 

Bolivia and Peru .—Eueides emies eanides f. aides Stich., 
and Vila eueidiformis J. and T. (In this case with black hind¬ 
wing or showing but slight red traces.)— E. eanes eanides Stich., 
with Phyciodes periUa Hew., and P. corybassa Hew. (A 
form of perilla from Peru has the hind-wing nearly black.) 

Group 3. 

A. Both wings with broad brown band. 

Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, etc .—Eueides aliphera Godt., with 
P. bella Kirby, and Dione luctna Feld. 

B. Fore-wing with white apical spots. 

Colombia and Ecuador ,—Eueides olympia Feld., with 
P. einerantia Hew., and P. sestta Hew ?. f. saturata Rob. 

Group 4. Wings banded with brown and yellow. 

Peru .—Eueides isabella dissoluta Stich., with P. pelonia 
Hew., and P. oliveneia Bates. 

Colombia.— E. Isabella hubnen Menetr., and P. alsina 
mttnas Stgr. 

Brazil .—Eueides dianassa Hb., and P. eunice Hb. 

Group 5. Similar to Group 4, but with narrow bands. 

Central America .—Eueides cleobaea zorkaon Reak., with 
P. philyra Hew., and P. alsma Hew. 

In Groups 2-5 the dominant patterns are shown by Eueides^ 
the species of which are common. These Heliconine forms 
may serve as part models, as they are intimately associated 
with similar patterned Ithomiine forms which are more likely 
to represent the primary models. It may be, therefore, that 
from the primary model we obtain a more exact mimetic 
resemblance by the interaction of secondary mimetic forms 
which, whilst exhibiting rough copies of their models, are 
sufficiently common to render the pattern of more direct value 
to less common forms of other groups. 

Group 6. 

A. Both wings with brown and black bands and 
spots. 

Amazon .—Melinaea phasiana, Mechamtis phasianUa Hnsch., 
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Ceratinia pardalina t tigrim Druce (Ithomiines) with Pkydodes 
murena forms, P, olivencia forms, and the Erycinid, Stalach^ 
tis calliope bicohr Stgr. 

B. Fore-wing with yellow band. 

Ecuador .—Ceratinia mamercm Hew., and Phydodes quintilla 
Hew. 

C. Fore-wing with yellow apical spots. 

Amazon .—Ceratinia manaos Hew., and (7. porsenna Srnka., 
with P. murena ? f. hdiconina Rob., and P. pastazana Stnd. 

Group 7. Fore-wing brown with broad black apex. 

Hind-wing black with brown apical patch or bands. 

Bolivia and Peru .—Hyposcada fallax Stgr., Ceratinia semi- 
fidva Salv., Mechanitis deceptm Butl. (Ithomiines), with 
P. murena Stgr .—Ceratinia semimgra R. & T., Mechanitis 
meterus Hew., with P. pardalina apicalis Rob., P. callonia 
Stgr., and P. pardalina form ?. 

In Groups 6 and 7 the dominant pattern is shown by 
Ithomiines. The pattern of Group 7 occurs in several genera 
of Ithomiinae, and the Nymphaline groups of HelicaniuSf 
Euddes and Protogonius^ contain a few similarly marked 
species. 

Group 8. 

A. Fore-wing black with white spots. Hind-wing brown. 

Central America.—The Ithomiine Hyposcada udelpkina 

Bates, with Phydodes poealina Bates, P. nigripennis Salv., 
and the Erycinid Ithomeis eulema Hew. 

B. Fore-wing as in A, but with brown base. 

Colombia .—Hyposcada virginiana Hew., Napeogenes larina 
Hew., Ithomia celemia Hew., with Phydodes sp. ? nr. celemina 
Rob., P. margar^ha Hew. ?, and the Pierine, Charonias 
eurytele alMmaeulata Rob. 

Group 9. Wings black with yellow spots. Hind-wing with 
brown inner patch. 

Colombia .—Napeogenes peridia Hew., CalMthomia hezia 
tridactylaDow.y Hirsutis tarradna hecalesina Feld. (Ithomiines), 
with P. Uhomioides Hew. ($ especially), and a ? form of this. 

HktoupA 8 and 9 are also dominated by Ithonuines. The 
Pierine Charonias is quite common and is also associated with" 
riie apparently equally common H^Aconius ismmim Latr. 
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Group 10. Fore-wing with reddish-brown band. Hind¬ 
wing with yellow band. 

Brazil.— Heliconius heshei Menetr., and Phyciodes lanysdorfi 

Hb. 

These two species also exhibit a good likeness on the under¬ 
side; the band on the fore-wing in the Phyciodes curves out 
to the margin as in the Heliconius, Contrary to the rule the 
Phyciodes is common, but perhaps the other is more so, and 
there are several other Heliconius with similar upperside 
pattern. 

Group 11. 

A. Wings more or less diaphanous with black or yellowish 
scaling. Both wings with black white-dotted margins. 

Ecuador.— Ceratinia antea Hew., with Phyciodes nioesta 
G. & S., and the Erycinid, Nahida coenoides Hew. 

B. Hind-wing with a brown patch on inner margin. 

Colombia and Ecuador.— Ceratinia ocna H.-S. with P. 

Mica fassli Rob. (cJ chiefly), and the Erycinid, Nahida trochois 
Hew. 

C. Fore-wing with dark bands. Hind-wing yellowish. 

Ecuador.— Eueides edias eurysaces Hew., with P. Mica 

Hew. ? form, and P. letitia Hew. $. 

In this group the Ithomiine pattern is again dominant, and 
more examples could be given. 

Group 12. Fore-wing with white bars. Hind-wing with 
white band. 

Peru and Bolivia.— Leucothyris dolabella Hew. (Ithomiine), 
with Vila azeca D. & H., P. letitia Hew. cJ (especially under¬ 
side), and P. naupha plagiaia Rob. 

This group represents the typical black-and-white Ithomiine 
pattern. 

Group 13. Fore-wing with yellowish discal band. Hind¬ 
wing with brown band. 

Colombia. —Eueides procula D. & H. and P, inargaretha 
Hew. <J. 

The genus Phyciodes is divided into Phyciodes proper, with 
the greater number of species occurring in the northern half 
of America to the Gulf, and Eresia^ confined to the tropical 
regions of America. The section Eresia was formerly regarded 
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as a distinct genus, but is now merged in Phydodes. The 
species belonging to this Eresia section are nearly all mimetic, 
resembling forms belonging to the Ithomiinae, Heliconinae 
and Actlmte, even to the elongated wing of these groups. 
On the other hand, many of the true Phyciodes are scarcely 
distinguishable from Melitaea^ but this is not to say that 
mimicry exists. There is a great similarity in structure, 
and although it may seem a far cry from Mditaea to any of the 
extreme mimetic Phyciodes, there is little doubt but that they 
are all closely allied. 

The identity of the Eresia forms is still in a somewhat 
chaotic state, and little is known about their affinities. 

Whilst the true Phyciodes are generally quite common, the 
members of the Eresia group, on the other hand, are usually 
rare, and especially so in comparison with the forms which 
may be regarded as their models. 

As in most cases of mimicry, the female is the better mimic, 
and in some cases this results in dimorphism of a very definite 
kind. There is no such dimorphism m the models, but as in 
Eueides, both sexes may have different forms in which male 
and female have the same pattern. 

When these forms are better understood, we shall probably 
find that dir^orphism exists to a much greater degree than is 
thought to be the case at present. This was found to be so 
with mimetic forms of Erycinidae, some of which were actually 
in different genera. 

Our knowledge of the distribution of Eresia forms is 
still very imperfect, and it is difficult to obtain specimens 
with exact data, especially from Colombia, where the name 
“ Bogota is responsible for many difficulties. 

Some of the most striking cases of resemblance are to be 
found in forms associated with Actinote, It is worth noting 
that in one case the dark blue gloss of the Actinote is also 
found in the Phyciodes, in which group this gloss is most 
unusual. Another specimen of Adinoie has a curious bluish- 
grey colour, and this is also seen in the mimetic Phyciodes. 
The least approach to the pattern of the models is seen in the 
brown and yellowish-banded forms ai^ociated with Ei^eides, 
Heliconius, and many Ithomiines. This comprises a very 
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great assemblage, and it is not surprising that no dehnite 
approach is made to any particular form, a general likeness 
being sufficient to enable the mimic to mix with the general 
swarm and pass as one of them. 

The group of Phyciodes was evidently derived from Melitaea, 
a Palaearctic genus very widely distributed. The members 
of the genus Phyciodes have spread southwards to the tropical 
region of America. The section of Eresia has no true mimetic 
forms north of Mexico, nor much south of the tropic of Capri¬ 
corn, and 56 out of 86 (or 65 per cent.) forms occur in the 
regions of the Upper Amazon, Ecuador, Peru and Colombia. 
It seems that these mimics originated in these raoimtain 
districts. In this connection it is of interest to note in respect 
of the Ithomimes as being the chief models, that out of 880 
forms of this group 500 (or 56 per cent.) are found in the regions 
noted above as occupied by Eresia. Many forms of these 
Ithomiines, much rarer than the rest, are confined to limited 
areas in the mountain districts. Such local forms, however, 
are more frequently taken than the mimetic Phyciodes in 
the same district. 

Most of the non-mimetic or typical Phyciodes occur in Central 
and North America, and become fewer southward and in the 
mountains. Only 26 per cent, occur in the regions of the 
Upper Amazon, Ecuador. Peru and Colombia. 

With regard to Ac^imie^ another group of models to which 
some Phyciodes closely approximate, out of 95 forms we find 
67 (or 70 per cent.) to occur in the Eresta areas mentioned. 

In the group Eueides we find that 34 out of 60 (or 56 per cent.) 
to occur in the Eresia areas. 

The more striking mimics in the Phyciodes group are rare, 
but the common forms are apparently not mimetic. It may be 
argiied that if the models are protected the mimics should be 
nearly as well protected, and if so should be almost as common 
as the models. Why is not this the case ? It may be said that 
the mimics have derived no benefit from their patterns, but 
if so another theory of mimicry must be formulated. We 
suggest that these mimics are of local and recent origin, and 
that a sufficiently long period of time has not elapsed for them 
to have multiplied and spread to a greater degree. Variations 
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with any approach to the model (either one pattern or an 
assemblage of patterns) are likely to be rare, and when they 
do occur they have to overcome many vicissitudes, the usual 
enemies of the brood, the danger of swamping by cross¬ 
breeding, etc. The stability of such variations can only be 
obtained by a certain degree of inherent stability combined 
with a certain protection possibly afforded by their associations 
with the model. If there is any truth in these suggestions, it 
would explain the rarity of the mimic. 

The Forms op Heliconius numata, H. hecale and H. 
SILVANA. —Mr. W. J. Kaye showed a long series, arranged 
geographically, of the Silvaniform Heliconii. Attention was 
drawn to the fact that it was clear there were three widely 
spread species, viz. numata, hecale and silvana, which in very 
many cases occurred together, often as secondary mimics 
within the large Ithomiine, Lycoreine Heliconine Mullerian 
mimetic groups. 

Heliconius numata in its varying phases practically cover 
Central and South America within and slightly beyond the 
tropic line. This remarkable species could be found* at 
sea-level on the Equator, at 7,000 ft. elevation in N. Peru, 
or at 2,500 ft. in S. Brazil, well outside the tropics. It is 
possible also that the dry and wet seasons have something 
to do with the great variation of this species, but at present 
there is no direct evidence by breeding. The pattern of 
numata in all its forms could be seen, even though it was 
obscured in some cases so as to make it difficult to detect. 
Typically, numcUa had a transverse yellow band to the fore¬ 
wing which reaches from costa almost to outer margin. In 
some races, especially from Central America, this band is 
broken at vein 4. In other cases the yellow band becomes the 
same colour as the brown ground-colour such as in aristiona, 
but there is never a yellow or ochreous spot on the margin 
between veins 2 and 3 such as is always found in all forms of 
hecale. 

The second widely spread species is hecale. Hitherto this 
typically black-and-white species from Demerara has been 
looked upon as a distinct species except by Dr. Eltringham, 
who quite correctly united it with nmaXus anderida and 
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•pardalinuSy etc. It is highly probable hecale is a form of vetustus, 
perhaps seasonal. Aristiona and auhcm I place as forms of 
numata^ while silvana is a third widely spread species. Hecale 
as far as is known does not cover as much area as numata. 
In S. Brazil, E. and N.-E. Brazil no form has yet been recorded, 
but it is highly probable that at Maranhao and perhaps even 
Pernambuco some form (probably like the Para form) will be 
found. Northwards into Mexico both nuinata and hecale 
are found, but not in association as in S. America, as the 
hecale forms are outside the large principal mimetic groups and 
form sub-groups apart with other Hehconms species, such 
as hecale zuletka with hecalesia formosus in Costa Rica, hecale 
zuleika with hecalesia octavia in Guatemala. Except for 
Eastern and South-Eastern Brazil numata and hecale are 
almost invariably in association in S. America, and where 
hecale disappears its place is taken by silvana. But how far 
to the east hecale spreads is not really known. 

There remains the third species, silvana. The range of 
silvana is at present very imperfectly known. It appears 
clear, however, that it is a species as widely spread as numata 
in S. America. In Central America, however, it is not known 
to occur. Silvana in its typical form occurs over an immense 
area embracing the greater part of Venezuela south of the 
Orinoco, thence to the Amazon, the whole of the Guianas 
and right up to Yurimaguas in N. Peru. How far south of the 
Amazon the species extends we do not know. Silvana rohigus 
from S. Brazil is usually fairly constant. Occasionally from 
Para or from even British Guiana a silvana will occur which is 
to all intents a rohigus. The extreme eastern form, etha 
never seems to occur outside the country between Bahia and 
Pernambuco. 

In Bolivia and the extreme south-eastern portion of Peru 
occurs a race which hitherto has not been associated with 
silvana. The form mirijicay described by Stichel as a race of 
silvanay seems to connect mira, and the general scheme of 
colouring seems to show that mirifica and mira are Bolivian 
forms of silvana. In Colombia and Ecuador metaphorus has 
hitherto been looked upon as a race of silvanay and I find no 
reason to dispute this, although Dr. Eltringham, whose opinion 
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I esteem highly, was emphatic in 1916 (vide iTrans. But. Soc., 
pp. 104, 109) against it being connected with silvana. The 
special characteristic pattern of silvana in all its forms is a 
yellow transverse band across the cell and a rudimentary second 
band beyond the large black discoidal spot. Occasionally, 
as in some forms of metaphorus, the second band is entirely 
wanting, but the position of the first band across the cell is 
usually sufficient to ensure the placing of the species. A 
minor character is that the apical spots are large and almost 
invariably point inwards. 

No mention has been made of tumatumnn Kaye, bari 
Oberth., or elevatus Nold.; these Dr. Eltringham associates 
with the silvaniforms. They may easily belong to one 
variable species, but our knowledge of these three forms is so 
scanty and their position so uncertain that they have been 
omitted from these notes. It may be said in passing that we 
concur with Dr. Eltringham that these are not forms of 
melpomene. 

The majority of the named silvaniforms are here grouped 
into three species arranged geographically, starting with 
Mexico and working southwards to rdombia, Venezuela, 
the Amazon at Para, thence up the river into Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Matto Grosso to Rio Grando do Sul and up the 
Brazilian coast to Maranhao. 

H, numata telchinia Dhl. Mexico to Costa Rica, on both 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes, from sca-Jevel to 3,000 ft. 

H, numaia clarescem Butl. Costa Rica to Panama up to 
3,000 ft. 


H, numaia fasciatus G. and S. Panama, Lion Hill. 

H, numata faunus Stgr. Colombia, Magdalena Valley, 
sea to 1,200 ft. 

H. numata ismenim Latr. Colombia 1,000-3,000 ft. 

H. numaia mentor Weym. Colombia, Cauca Val, 3,(XX) ft. 

H, numaia euphone Feld. 1 i. . ., i 

„ ^ I * I Colombia, east side, Magda- 

E. numaia eupnrastus Weym. > , ,, „ « ’ ® 

£ 1 , numaia messene J?ela. j 

H, immata metaUlis Butl. N. Venezuela, Caracas, 3,000 ft. 
//. numaia aulicus Weym. N.W. Venezuela, San Esteban, 
500 ft. 

H, numata ethilla Godt. Trinidad. 
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H, numaia immaia Cram. 

H. numUa guiensis Riff. -The Guianas, sea-level to 600ft. 
H, numata melanops Weym., 

H. mniata numismaticm Weym. Amazons, Para, sea-level. 
//. nurmta metalihs (near) Butl. Amazons, Santarem. 

H* numcUa mavors Weym. 

H. numata gemenatus Weym. lAmazons, Obydos. 

H, numata isabeUimis Bates J 
H, numata qeminatvs Weym.'i 

H. numata 'supenons Butl. Manaos, TefEe. 

H, numata seraphwn Weym.^ _ 

H, nutnata timieus Weym. / 

H. numata lenaeus Weym. N. Peru and Ecuador. 

H, numata lepidus Kiff. Coca, Ecuador. 

H. numata arcuelta Drucc. N. Peru, Nauta, Ucayali, 
Huallaga. 

H. numata aurora Bates. N. Peru, Yurimaguas. 

H, numata serqestus Weym.\ ^ _ 

u t 4 1N. Peru, Tarapoto. 

H, numata aerotonu reld. I ^ 

H. numata ignolus Kaye. N. Peru, 7,(KK) ft., Manchara. 

H. numata anstiona Ilew. C. Peru. 


H, numata splendidusy^Qym.\ ^ . 

jT t 1 w /W- Bolivia. 

H. numata serapnwn VVeym. J 

H, numata illustris Weym. R. E. Peru. Bolivia east and 
west. Matto Grosso. 

//, numata narcaea Godt. S.E. Brazil, sea to 500 ft. 

//. numata polychrous Feld. S.E. and S. Brazil, 2,500 ft. 

H, numata satis Weym. S.E. Brazil, Minas Gcraes. 

//. numata jlavomaculata Weym. E. Brazil to N.E. Brazil, 
sea to 500 ft. 

H. numata s. sp, N.E. Brazil, Maranhao, sea-level. 

H- hecale fornarina How. Guatemala, Honduras, 1,000- 
2,(XX) ft.. Pacific slope. 

H, hecale zuleika Hew. Guatemala to Panama, 2,000- 
3,000 ft., Atlantic slope. 

H, hecale crysanthis G. & S. Nicaragua. 

H. hecale alhicilla Bates, •n 


£f. hecale jucundus Bates 
H. hecale alhipunctata Riff. 


Panama, sea-level. 


H, hecale xanihicus Bates. 
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H, hecale clara Fab. Panama, (Colombia, Cauca, 1,200 ft., 
Rio San Juan, Lion Hill. 

H, hecale holcopharm Stgr. Colombia, Rio Dagua, W. Col. 
sea-level. 

H, hecale semiphortts Stgr.^j 

H, hecale marius Weym. Colombia, E. Cordillera, 1,500- 
H, hecale vittatus Butl. 4,000 ft. 

H, hecale ithaca Feld. 

H. hecale estebana Kaye. N.W. Venezuela, San Esteban, 
600 ft. 

H, hecale anderida Hew. N. Venezuela, Caracas, 3,000 ft. 

H, hecale hecale Fab. ^ ^ . , , 

rr 7 7 , , -D i .1 JB* Guiana, sea-level. 

H, hecale vetustus Butl. j ’ 

H, hecale metellus Weym. F. Guiana, sea-level. 

H, hecale novaius Bates. Amazons, Para, sea-level. 

H. hecale inetellus Weym.'i 

H. hecale lotus Riff. ) Amazons, Santarem. 

H. hecale radiosus Butl. Amazons, Obidos, Manaos. 

H, hecale lucescens Weym. ^ . 

H. hecale versicolor Manicore. 

H, hecale ennius Weym. Amazons, TefFe. 

H, hecale pardaliniis Bates. Amazons, San Paulo, Iquitos. 
H, hecale tithoreides Stgr. N. Peru, R. Urubamba, 3,000 ft. 
H, hecale radiosus Butl. Iquitos, Yurimaguas, N. Peru, 
500 ft. 


H. hecale fdix Weym. ^ 
H. hecale sisyphus Salv. j 


N. Peru, Rioja, 3,000 ft. 


H. hecale jonas Weym. C. Peru, Chanchamazo, 3,000 ft.. 


S.B. Peru. 


H, hecale felix Weym. R. Songo, W. C. Bolivia, 2,000 ft. 

H. silvana silvam Cram. The whole Amazon Valley, the 
Guianas and the Orinoco. 


H. silvana diffusus Butl. Lr. Amazon, Para. 

H, silvana metaphcrus Weym. Colombia and Ecuador. 
H. silvana mirificus Stich. Upper Ucayali, Rio Mapiri. 
H, silvana nebuhsa Kaye. S.E. Peru. 

H. silvana mira Weym. C. Bolivia, 5,000 ft. 

H, silvana roliyus Weym. S.E. Brazil, Santos Rio. 
silvana ethra Hub. E. Brazil, Bahia. 
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A GROUP OF BEETLES COLLECTED ON THE SHRUB AnOOPHORA 
CORDIFOLIA CaV., NEAR SYDNEY, BY T, G. SlOANE; WITH THE 
FLOWER-BEARING BRANCHES PRESERVED BY H. J. CARTER.— 
Prof. PoULTON said that he had received from his friend Mr. 
H. E. Andrews the exhibited beetles, all of which had been 
collected by Mr. T. 6. Sloane and sent to England with this 
note;— 

“ It being the season when the Angophora cordifoha is in 
bloom I got a lot of Buprestidae and Cetonidae on the white 
corymbs of this shrub (which are noted for their attractiveness 
to insects). With this I am posting to you all the beetles I 
got on the flowers. It will give you an idea of the beetles of 
the Angophora, as they were in one spot on 20.12.21.” 

The delights of collecting beetles on Angophora had been 
described, in the Entom. Monthly Mag., Vol. 42, 1906, pp. 
60-5, by Commander Walker, who had kindly named all the 
species except two Clerids kindly determined by Mr. G. E. 
Bryant. The fine corymbs had been preserved by Mr. H. J. 
Carter, who had taken great pains in their preparation so that 
the Society might have the opportunity of seeing what this 
flowering shrub, so attractive to insects, was like in the natural 
state. His kindness had produced a most interesting addition 
to the exhibit. 

The species were as follows, the Buprestids being placed 
first because of the size and conspicuousness of the three first- 


named species:— 

Buprestidae. Stigmodera vertebrahs Bdv. ... 2 

,, macularta Don. ... 6 

„ variabilis Don. ... 2 

„ uvdulata Don. ... 1 

„ andersoni Lap. et Gory . 1 

„ bella Saund. ... 2 

,, eryihroptera Bdv. . 1 

Curis anrifera Lap. et Gory . 1 

Torresiia cuprifera Kirb. ... 1 

Cetoniini. Micropoecila cincta Don.1 

Eupoecila austrahsiae, Don. ... 6 

Polystigma jmrwtata Don.2 

Olycyphana hrunnipes Kirb. ... 3 
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Cetoniini, Cacochroa gymnopUura Fisch. . . 6 

„ „ var. concolor Gory et 

Perch, . . 6 

Elatbridab. AnUicus semiflames (Jerm, . , . 1 

Cleridae. Phhgistus instaMUs Newm. ... 3 

„ vifidissimus Pasc. ... 1 

Eleale pvlchella Newm.1 


Longicornia : Cerambycidae. Aridaeus thoracicus Don. 2 

Pempsamacra subaurea Pasc. 1 

Thus there were present twenty species, one of which 
occurred in two forms. Looking at the colours and patterns 
of this Angophora Association some interesting conclusions 
were suggested. 

1. The brownish-orange colour common in aposematic 
Australian insects ,—The three largest Buprestids —Stigmodera 
vertebralisy macularia and variabilis —far larger than any of the 
other beetles and evidently very conspicuous on the white 
flowers—had a dull shade of the brownish-orange ground¬ 
colour which, in Australian insects of the specially protected 
groups and their mimics, so largely takes the place of a bright 
yellow in the warning patterns of Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, 
etc., in other parts of the world.* The colour, size and 
proportionate numbers of these three species suggested that 
they and others resembling them in these respects, had played 
an important and perhaps predominant part in the develop¬ 
ment of this tint which is characteristic of a large group of 
Australian flower-haunting insects, and, from this group, has 
probably spread to species with different habits. Among the 
Cetoniini the same tint appears, but of a browner shade, in the 
marginal area of M, cincta and still browner in the var. con- 
color of C. gymnopleura. It appears again in the Longicorn A. 
thoracicusy but here evidently as a mimic of wasps of the genera 
Abispa and Eumenes. Characteristic Australian species of these 

* Commander Walker has pointed out {ibid.,, p. 53) that the colours 
of these beetles are inadequately represented by dejE^ specimens, and 
he has recently informed me that the yellow is brighter in life, although 
not so bright as that of the ordinary British species of Vespa, Some 
increased brightness would promote a resemblance to the orange of the 
Australian wasps mentioned below. 
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two genera, together with a mimetic Longicorn (Esthesis) and 
Asilid fly (Dasypogon), were represented in Linn. Soc. Journ. 
Zool., vol. xxvi, pi. 41, figs. 5, 5a, 5b, 5c : 1898. This 
Mullerian association was further described as Combination V 
in Proc. Ent. Soc., 1915, p. cvi. 

That this curious dark orange in place of yellow was not 
due to any direct environmental agency, such as climate, food, 
etc., was shown by the fact that the brighter tint did appear in 
many Australian insects, e.g. in the bees entering the very 
characteristic Combination III, first recognised by Dr. R. C. L. 
Perkins, F.R.S. (Proc. Ent. Soc., 1915, p. ciii; see also ibid., 
1912, p. c). 

2. The dark yellow, black-banded pattern. —Three smallish 
Buprestids, Stigmodera undulata, undersom, and belJa, ex¬ 
hibited this pattern on the dorsal surface, the median band of 
the last-named being a brighter yellow than those of the other 
species and its posterior band almost entirely red. The pattern 
of these beetles closely resembled that of a type common in 
the Meloidae. S. varmbHis, under the last heading, was prob¬ 
ably also linked by beetles of intermediate patterns and sizes 
with this combination, as also the Longicorn A. thoracicus. The 
Cetonime Polystigma punctata possessed the same dull yellow 
ground-colour, but its black-spotted pattern was of course 
entirely different. 

3. The iridescent green association. —This included five 
s|)(jcic8—the Clerids Phlogistus instabiUs and vindissimm, the 
Cetoniine Glycyphana brunnipes, and the Buprestids Torrestta 
cuprifera and Guris aurifera, the last two, and especially 
aurifera, differing from the others by the excessive brilliancy 
and the tints of the metallic colours. This was doubtless a 
very important Australian combination, as it was in other 
parts of the world. 

4. Single members of various combinations. —The all-black 
Cetoniine Cacochroa gymnopleura, the red-banded Elatcrid, the 
pale-banded Chrid Eleale pulcheUa,a,nd Longicorn Pempsatnacra 
subamea, were in all prolwibility members of more or less 
important combinations or single mimics of other species, 
the Clerid probably of an ant or Mutillid. Stigmodera erythro- 
ptera evidently belonged to the Australian association of 
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which Lycid beetles, with the same dull-red elytra and black 
thorax and head, were the central members. There remained 
the Cetoniine Eupoecila anstraldsiae, with its peculiar, prob¬ 
ably aposematic, pattern. 

It was very interesting to find that nearly all these beetles 
taken together on one occasion were probably members of 
combinations of varying size with warning colours and 
patterns of diverse kinds. This conclusion was not put forth 
in any dogmatic spirit, but rather as a suggestion to be tested 
by our Australian friends, not only in the field, although 
extended observations from this point of view were much to be 
desired, but also especially by taste experiments with these 
flower-haunting beetles on indigenous insect-eating animals. 

The likeness to the male Acraea althoffi althoffi 
Dew. closer in the female than the male of the Uganda 
F. mimetica dolabella Hall op Pseudacraea dolomena 
albostriata Lathy. Complexity of the association to 

WHICH THESE SPECIES BELONG. EVIDENCE OF THE ATTACKS 
OF ENEMIES.—Prof. PouLTON exhibited examples of the 
series of Pseudacraea dolomena albostriata^ Acraea althojffi and 
A, admatha leucographa Ribbe, collected in Uganda by Dr. S. A. 
Neave, D.Sc., in 1911-12, together with a specimen of the 
Uganda race of Euxanthe trajanus Ward, with its right hind¬ 
wing crossed with a very distinct long and narrow beak- 
mark. This specimen was also collected by Dr. Neave. 

The mimetic form dohbella was certainly not a ‘‘ constant 
local race ’’ in the Entebbe district of Uganda, as stated by 
Mr. A. A. Hall in the ‘‘Entomologist,” vol. 52, p. 198, 1919. 
Dr. Ncave’s series contained 34 specimens of both sexes of the 
type form albostriata, captured July 6-Sept. 10, 1911, and 
9 more Jan. 14-19, 1912. Of dolabdla there were 13 males 
(11-July 5-Sept. 12, 1911; 2-Jan. 16, 1912) and 7 females 
(July 6-Sept. 10, 1911). It was therefore clear that dolabdla 
was a form intermingled with much larger numbers of the type 
—20 of the former to 43 of the latter in Dr. Neave’s series. 
All except two were taken in a very limited area, viz. the forest 
N. of Kitabi Hill, about 3 miles N.N.E. of Entebbe. The 
locality was known as Bunono (3,800 ft.) The exceptions were 
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two male dolahella^ captured September 12,"^1911, in the forest 
on the N.W. shore of the Victoria Nyanza (3,800-3,900 ft.) 

Mr. Hall described the form dolahella as possessing “ hind- 
wings crossed by a narrow band of pure white in place of the 
broad tawny area of doloniena.** Reviewing Dr. Neave's 
twenty specimens it was obvious that the white band extended 
only about half-way across the hind-wing from within out¬ 
wards in certain specimens, but the whole way in others. 
Divided into two groups by this difference in the pattern it was 
found that in all the 13 males the band was incomplete, in all 
the 7 females complete. The form thus followed the rule in 
mimetic species with differing sexes, in the females being in 
advance of the males. Critical comparison with alhostnata 
soon revealed other differences carried further in the females, 
and also at once suggested that the model must be the male of 
Acmea althqffi ahhoffi Dew. and its male-like female form 
drucei Eltr. The manner in which a pattern roughly resem¬ 
bling that of the male Acraea had been carved out of the mark¬ 
ings of albostriata was most interesting and instructive. 

The apical half of the fore-wing of alhostnata was black, with 
the radiate white streaks which suggested the name. In 
dolahella the radiate appearance was much reduced by a 
darkening of the streaks, so that the effect was nearly that of 
the dark fuscous apical area of the male althoffi. Furthermore 
the reddish basal half of the fore-wing of the mimic was con¬ 
nected by an isthmus with an oblique discal bar crossing the 
dark apical half of the fore-wing, rather beyond the cell. This 
bar was reddish in the female, although its narrow anterior 
(or costal) section was tinged with yellow. In the male the 
posterior section of the bar was also reddish, but the anterior 
white-streaked, the marks being made up of short lines, the 
remains of the radiate pattern which has been obliterated 
where it would interfere with the resemblance but retained 
where it added to the likeness in pattern although not in 
colour. 

This interpretation might seem to be strained, but received 
most interesting confirmation in the changes undergone by the 
hind-wing pattern. In the female the reddish ground-colour 
of albostriata has been replaced by dark fuscous, thus resembling 
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the male aUhqffi; but in the male the reddish tint has been 
retained at one place only, adding the missing outer part^ to 
the short white bar and completing its pattern in another 
colour. 

Hence in the male fore-wing, the ancestral white has been 
retained where it serves to complete a red marking, and in the 
hind, the ancestral red where it serves to complete a white 
one. The female pattern gave the next step, for here the 
white section has become reddish (with a yellow tinge) in the 
fore-wing and the reddish section white in the hind. 

The resemblance of the white hind-wing bar to that of the 
male aUhoJffi was obvious, and it was not less clear that the 
oblique reddish bar on the dark ground of the fore-wing was 
equally a mimetic feature. It has been stated that this 
marking was united to the basal reddish area. In the male 
alihoffi these two elements of the pattern approach each other 
at the same point as the isthmus of althoffi, but just fail to 
become continuous. 

It was the transformation of the fore-wing pattern in 
dolabella which convinced me that this form was a mimic 
of the male Acraea, and I then asked my friend Dr. Neave 
about the appearance of the two species on the wing, and 
their habits. Dr. Neave stated that they closely resembled 
each other in life, had similar habits and frequented the same 
habitats. In fact he had long ago come to the conclusion, 
from his observations in the field, that they were mimetically 
associated, and that another member of the same combination 
was Acram admalha leucographa Bibbe. This latter, con¬ 
sidered as a form, in Dr. Eltringham’s great monograph 
(Trans. Ent. Soc., 1912, p. 80), must now be accepted as a 
subspecies, being dominant in Uganda, and, apparently over a 
large part, the only form. It therefore appeared as a race in 
the area of althoffi althoffi^ that same area where dolabella had 
been evolved from (dbostriata. 

Talking over this latter piece of evolutionary history with 
my friend Dr. Eltringham, we realised the difficulty of believ¬ 
ing that elements in the pattern so small as those of the 
dolabella fore-wing had been shaped by natural selection. The 
difficulty would appear to be insuperable if it were supposed 
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that enemies deliberately selected with regard to particular 
elements in the pattern. But it was improbable that any 
naturalist held such an opinion. The only probable hypothesis 
assumed that enemies detected differences as we are led to 
detect a mistake in spelling—not at first by seeing the exact 
mistake, but by recognising that the word as a whole looks 
wrong. An observation of Dr. 6. D. H. Carpenter’s was very 
much to the point, affording just the kind of evidence that 
was required. He wrote October 14, 1912, from Bugalla in 
the Sesse Archipelago :— 

‘‘ I caught a very nice imttal variety of Ps. terra the other day. 
It had a very slight yellow suffusion of the black ground-colour 
along the costal margin of the fore-wing, and the black bar 
between the sub-apical and hind-margmal tawny areas was 
slightly thinned away. This specimen, however, looked 
distinctly different, both at rest and on the wing, which tends, I 
think, to show how the smallest variations may have selection 
value. This is always rather a stumbling-block, so it was 
nice to see it actually exemplified ” (Proc, Ent, Soc., 1912, 
p. cxxxviii). The specimen, taken September 15, 1912, was 
represented in Trans. Ent. Soc., 1913, pi. xxxiv, fig. 3 (see also 
No. 277, p. 639), where the apparent insignificance of the 
variation was well shown. 

Before the mimicry of the male althojffi was recognised it 
was supposed that doIuMla was an outlying member of the 
great association of which the male Planerm macarista E.M.Sh. 
and both sexes of PI poggei nelsoni Gr. Sni. were the central 
models. Dr. Neave had more than once expressed his dis¬ 
agreement with this conclusion. Nevertheless, admitting the 
special mimetic association of dolabella and A. admatha 
leucographa with the male althoff, there was strong evidence 
that the model itself and presumably its mimics also did actually 
form a subordinate combination linked to the great one referred 
to above. The evidence was extremely interesting and 
taken as a whole afforded one of the best-known illustrations 
of the complexity which may be attained by a Mullerian 
system of comparatively few species. 

The male aUkoffi might seem to be only weakly connected 
with the great Planema-ceutied combination, or even to have 
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no connection with it at all. When, however, this Acraea 
was followed into the western borders of Uganda it met the 
male of PI, pseudmryta 6 . and S., in which the white bar 
crossing the hind-wing in the more eastern models was replaced 
by dull orange, as described by Dr. Carpenter in Trans. Ent. 
Soc., 1923, p. 469, pi. xxvi, fig. 7. Dr. Carpenteralsoshowedin 
this paper that Psevdacraea eurytus L., in W. Uganda (as also in 
less numbers in E. Uganda) has a male form opisthoxarUha Carp., 
with the same orange bar crossing the hind-wing in place of the 
white bar in the corresponding male form hobleyi Neave, from 
further east. On October 28,1911, Dr. Neave collected in the 
extensive, dense, and cool Daro Forest, 1 male PL pseudeuryta^ 
1 male Ps, eurytus opisih)xantha and 1 male A, althoffi ♦ 
modified like the latter species in mimicry of the former. On 
the following day he collected a second similar althoffi. This 
new race was obviously transitional towards the West Coast 
subspecies A, althoffi pseudepaea Dudgeon, mimetic in both 
sexes of the male of PI, epaea epaea Gr. Sm. 

Not only was the mimicry of Planeraas thus evident in the 
two western races of alihoffiy but the protean females .of the 
most eastern race included two forms mimicking two females 
of A, joduUa jodutia P. (themselves mimics of Planema 
models), and one mimicking the male jodutia. 

The white female mimetic form alihoffiy of A, a, aUhoffi mimicks 
the female form A, j, jodnUOy which itself mimics the females 
of PI, macarista and PL aldnoe camerunica Auriv, 

The orange-brown female form telloides Eltr., of A. a, althoffi 
mimicks the female form dorotheae E.M.Sh. of A, j, joduttay 
which itself mimics both sexes of PL tellus eumelis Jord. 
Dr. Eltringham, in giving the name telloideSy considered that 

♦ Acraea cdthoffiy neavei 8.-sp. flU, cf. Differs from the type, form 
althoffi althoffi, in the pale yellow of the bar crossing the hind-wing 
being replac^ by dull orange and the reddish tint of the fore-wing 
markings by a darker orange. The streak in the fore-wing cell is of a 
dark reddish orange. The female is unknown. 

Locality. W. Uganda: S.W. Toro: Daro or Durro Forest, 4,000- 
5,000 ft. Collected by Dr. 8. A. Neave. 

Two males: the type (Oct. 28, 1911) in Brit. Mus.; paratype (Oct. 
29, 1911) in Hope Dept., Oxt Univ. Mus. 

The race is evidently transitionid between the Uganda subspecies 
A, a, alihoffi, and a. pseudepaea on the W. coast, but is much nearer to 
the former in pattern as it is in ^ographical position. 
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this form directly mimicked the primary model PI. tellus 
(Trans. Ent. Soc., 1912, p. 256), but he recognised that the 
preceding form mimicked the secondary model A. j. jodiUta, 
and that the succeeding form mimicked the malejodutta (l.c.). 
There seemed quite as much reason for associating telloides 
with doroiheae and only indirectly with tellus, as in the first 
of the two mimetic associations mentioned above. 

The yellow female form ochreata Eltr., oi A- cl• althoffi mimics 
the male of A. j. jodutla. 

There was also the female form ruhrofasciata Auriv., of 
A. a. althoffi, but the evidence was not yet sufficient to decide 
whether it entered into any mimetic combinations. It had 
been taken in Congo and Cameroon. The male-like female 
drucei Eltr. naturally followed the male as both model and 
mimic. 

These extremely complex relationships arc set forth in the 
table on p. cxlvi. 

Several specimens of Ps. dolomena albostnata and its f. 
miraetica dolabella were shown wdth injuries probably inflicted 
by enemies. In one instance it was noted that the injury 
had been observed before capture. Attention was specially 
directed to the remarkably distinct beak-mark on the specimen 
of Euxanthe, 

Protective resemblance to the characteristic con¬ 
spicuous DETAILS OF ONE OUT OF MANY DIFFERENT APPEAR¬ 
ANCES WHICH THE SAME OBJECT MAY ASSUME IS ONLY TO BE 
EXPECTED IN RARE SPECIES. —Prof. PouLTON said that he had, 
on p. xciv of this year's Proceedings, concluded that a cater¬ 
pillar and a spider wffiich resembled each a particular form of 
bird’s dropping, were both rare species. Reflecting further on 
the subject he inferred that this conclusion expressed a general 
pnnciple applicable to many examples of Procryptic Resem¬ 
blance. Species protected by resemblance to an uninjured 
leaf were often extremely common, but likeness to a leaf 
eaten from the edge in a particular place by a caterpillar, and 
producing a characteristic conspicuous alteration of the outline, 
but one out of many possible positions and alterations, such 
likeness was probably always rare; and, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. C. H. Lankester had stated that the beautiful examples 6i 
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Costa Rican Tettigoniids figured on p. Ixxxv of the 1923 
Proceedings were not common (p. Ixxxiv). We might also 
feel confident that the S. American Th3rridid moth Dracoma 
rusina * Druce, with its marvellously detailed resemblance to 
one conspicuous pattern out of the innumerable appearances 
presented by skeletonised leaves (Trans. Ent. Soc., 1907, p. 633, 
pi. xxxii, figs. 1, 1a), was rare, and the same was probably true, 
although to a less extent, because the appearance was less 
arresting, of the Tettigomid Plagioptera hicordata Serv., 
described and figured in the same paper. 

Were it otherwise the sharp senses of enemies, of which a 
good illustration, observed by Mr. A. H. Hamm, has been 
already referred to in this year’s Proceedings (p. xciv; also 
1902, p. xv), would quickly detect that certain characteristic 
appearances among all others were by no means as worthless as 
they seemed to be, and would be employed to look out for them. 

So long as they remained rare, such procryptic resemblances 
were doubtless benefited by W S. Gilbert's artistic detail 
merely inserted to give verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative ^ " (quoted from memory). 

We might even observe that when the characteristic 
appearance is not specially conspicuous, but the species resembl¬ 
ing it very common, it was usual for the latter to become di-, 
tri-, or polymorphic and thus to present different types of 
pattern, as in the under surface of butterflies of the genus 
Kalhma or the upper surface exposed at rest in the common 
Yellow Underwing. 

Two European Butterflies that mimic the genus 
Limenitis. —Mr. E. B. Ford said *— 

“ The first generation of the dimorphic European Nympha- 
line Araschnia levana L., appears in April. This, the typical 
form, A. lemna levana, probably mimics the genera Brenthis 
and Mditaea, but not so closely that any particular species 
can be pointed out as its model. The second generation, 
prorsa L., emerges in July and is a close mimic of the protected 
LimenUi^s sibylla L. Although larger than the levana form, it 
is yet considerably smaller than its model; but it must be 
remembered that size is not a primary factor in mimicry. 

* Unfortunately printed as Dracenia in the paper. 
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Indeed, the similarity is close enough to have deceived, in the 
field, collectors who were familiar only with Z. stbyUa. 

“ In neither of its forms does the underside of the Araschnia 
resemble that of its models. Attention was called to this fact 
by Mr. W. J. Kaye’s discovery * that the mimetic upperside 
of the Neotropical genus Protogonius shows through, and 
completely obscures, the cryptic underside when seen from 
below by transmitted light. The same is true in prorsa and its 
model, with the result that both may be identified on the 
wing from above or below by their warning, and similar, 
upperside pattern. The method by which this result is obtained 
differs from that of Protogonius, which is a case of true trans¬ 
parency, since it is largely due to a correspondence between the 
white bands on the two surfaces, but it is none the less 
effective. 

“ Another striking mimic of the genus Limenitis in Europe 
is Neptis Itmlla which has diverged considerably from the 
more typical pattern of its genus exhibited by the rarer 
JV. aceris F. The broader white bands on the hind-wings, and 
on the fore-wings the possession of a conspicuous spot within 
the cell together with the disposition of the other white 
markings, make it fairly certain that this species mimics 
L. Camilla W. V. Here also both model and mimic display 
their upperside pattern from below by transmitted light, and 
it can hardly be doubted that such display is of great 
importance to them as well as to other species in which it 
has been observed.” 

Mr. H. M. Edelsten exhibited two <J<J of Hydnlla 
palustris from the Cambridge Fens, taken on June 12/13, 
1924; also a teratological specimen of Lygris testata, with both 
hind-wings missing, taken at light in the Norfolk Broads. 

Mr. 6. T. Bethune-Baker, who illustrated his remarks 
with lantern slides, gave an account of “ Scent sacs ” in 
Lepidoptera. 

Papers. 

The following papers were read ;— 

1. “On some Fulgorids from the Island of Rodriguez 
(Hemiptera-Homoptera),’* by Mr. F. Muir. 

♦ Proc. Ent. Soc. Loud., 1922, pp. xcviii-xoix. 
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2. ‘‘ Notes on the habits of Insects and Spiders m Brazil/’ 
by Mr. W. T. Bristowe, B.A. (communicated by Dr. H. 
Scott). 

3. “ British Fungus-gnats (Diptera, Mycetophilidae)/’ by 
Mr. F. W. Edwards. 

4. ‘‘On the abdominal Brushes in certain Noctuid Moths,” 
by Dr. H. Eltringham, M.A. 

5. “ On a new Organ in certain Lepidoptera,” by Dr. H. 
Eltringham, M.A. 

6. “ On the source of the Sphragidial Fluid in Parnassms 
apollo (Lepidoptera),” by Dr. H. Eltringham, M.A. 

7. “ The Rhopalocera and Grypocera of Palestine and 
Transjordania,” by Major P. P. Graves. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

Wednesday, January 21st, 1926. 

Mr. E. E. Green, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. S. A. Neave, one of the Secretaries, read the following 

Report of the Council. 

It 18 again highly satisfactory that the Council is in a 
position to report steady progress in the work of the Society 
during the year. The excellent financial position will be 
separately dealt with in the Treasurer’s Report. 

The Society has had serious losses during the year owing 
to the death of no less than 19 Fellows as compared with 6 
in the previous year; 11 have resigned as compared with 15, 
but 2 only have been removed for non-payment of subscrip¬ 
tion as compared with 10. There has been a slight falling 
off in the number of new Fellows admitted, 34 as compared 
with 41. There has consequently been some reduction in 
the rate of increase of the Fellowship, but nevertheless the 
Society now consists of 11 Honorary, 2 Special Life, and 
700 Ordinary Fellows, a total of 713, which, for the fifth 
year in succession, is the largest in its history. 

The volume of Transactions and Proceedings this year 
will maintain the high standard that was reached in the 
preceding one, both in respect of the matter and illustrations. 
The Transactions will consist of about 700 pages, comprising 
papers by the following authors ;— 

6. J. Arrow; G. T. Bethune-Baker; W. S. Bristowe; 
M. Cameron; Dr. E. A. Cockayne; C. Dover; F. W. 
Edwards; Dr. H. Edtringham; Dr. F. C. Fraser; Dr. 
L. 6. Higgins; W. J. Kaye; A. M. Lea; K. J. Morton; 
F. Muir; A. Philpott; Professor E. B. Poulton; Miss 
PuuKovsKi; W. H. T. Tams; B. P. Uvarov; Dr. J. 
Watbrston ; C. B, Williams ; and Dr, C, L. Withycombe, 
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Of these, 9 deal with Lepidoptera, 3 with Coleoptera, 2 with 
Diptera, 2 with Odonata, 1 each with Neuroptera, Ortho- 
ptera, Hymenoptera, Hemiptera and Mallophaga, and 1 is 
of general interest. 

The volume is illustrated by no less than 60 plates, of 
which 3 are in colour, 25 line block, and 33 half-tone. 

The Proceedings will consist of about 150 pages, and are 
illustrated by 3 half-tone plates in addition to a few text 
figures. This i§ somewhat in excess of the usual amount, 
but the exhibits during the year have not only been un¬ 
usually numerous, but have attained an exceptionally high 
standard of scientific interest. 

The originals of all the illustrations were provided by the 
authors, and Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker has generously 
promised £30 towards the cost of his paper. Professor 
PouLTON and Mr. Morice paid for the cost of the blocks 
of the plates illustrating their exhibits in the Proceedings. 

The detailed work of the Society’s business has been 
carried on by a Finance and Housing Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. Adkin, a Publications Committee 
under that of Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R S., and a Library 
Committee under that of Mr. J. E. Collin. The thanks of 
the Council are again due to the Fellows serving on these 
Committees for their valuable assistance. 

The Council has voted the sum of £25 towards the cost of 
the 1923 Volume of the Zoological Record, and unanimously 
approved the scheme by which, beginning with the 1924 
Volume, they guarantee the deficit on each volume up to a 
maximum of £50, with the strong recommendation that this 
guarantee should be continued for not less than five years. 
It is much to be hoped that a guarantee scheme on these 
lines will place the Zoological Record on a sound financial 
basis for some years ahead. The matter is estiecially urgent 
at the present time in view of the ambitious American scheme 
for publishing abstracts of the whole of the literature on 
biology. If this develops, as at present planned, it is likely 
seriously to afiect the sales of the Record without adequately 
replacing it. The Royal Society has formed a Committee to 
report upon this scheme, with special reference to its effect 
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on existing publications in this country. At their request a 
memorandum on the subject has been prepared, and your 
Council have nominated Professor E. B. Poulton, P.R.Sy 
and Dr. A. D. Imms as their official representatives to give 
evidence before the Committee. 

The Librarian reports that considerable additions have 
been made to the books, the more important being Grose- 
Smith and Kirby’s “ Exotic Butterflies,” 3 Vols., complete 
sets of the Annals of the American Entomological Society 
and of the Guernsey Natural History Society, together with 
very large numbers of separates, of which the chief donors 
were Mr. H. Donisthorpe, Dr. G. A. K. Marshall, and the 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology. The Society would be 
pleased to receive from Fellows, who are authors, copies of 
their works if they be not already in the Library. 

Arrears of binding and re-binding are being dealt with as 
funds are available each year. 

Practically the whole of the books have now been identified 
with their cards in the Card Index Catalogue, and much 
further progress has been made in dealing with the very 
large collection of separates. The Society now possesses 
8 cabinets capable of holding 25 to 30,000 cards. 

Durmg the past year, the ex|)eriment was made of opening 
the Library for the use of Fellows on each Wednesday evening 
until 9 p.m. and closing the office wholly on Saturday. This 
facility for using the Library has not, however, been taken 
advantage of to any appreciable extent. 

The Report was adopted on the motion of Mr. R. Stenton, 
seconded by Dr. M. Burr. 

The Treasurer’s Report. 

The Treasurer then read the following Report:— 

The. year 1924 has been a successful one from a financial 
point of view, exceptionally so in certain respects. 

The redemption of Debentures has proceeded at an unpre¬ 
cedented rate; of the amount outstanding at the close of 
1923, i.e, £2225, no less than £1716 has been repaid, 
leaving only £510 outstanding. There is at present a sum 
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of £22 85 . llrf. standing to the credit of the fund for redemp¬ 
tion of Debentures, which reduces the indebtedness still 
further. The amount by which the Debentures have been 
reduced was provided by devoting the bequest of £1000 
from the late N. C. Rothschild to this object, by transferring 
the sum of £634 5s. 2d. saved by the Society from its income, 
and by some donations to the Housing Fund. 

I have every reason to believe that during the present 
year the Society will be able to redeem the remaining Deben¬ 
tures; it will then be entirely free of debt. 

The balance of the Hamilton Druce bequest of £750 has 
been received, and the whole amount of the bequest, £ 1000 , 
has been invested in New Zealand 4 per cent, inscribed Stock, 
which will produce an income of £44 per annum. 

There were certain difficulties attending the payment of 
this bequest that at one time made it doubtful if the full 
amount would be available. Through the very generous 
intervention of Mr. R. W. Lloyd the difficulties were, how¬ 
ever, eventually overcome, and our best thanks are due to 
Mr. Lloyd for his successful action. 

Perhaps the most remarkable financial success of the 
Society's operations during the past year has been the amount 
received from the sale of the Publications. 

A few years ago the Society considered it had done well if 
it received £150 per annum from this source. In 1924, how¬ 
ever, the sales produced the large amount of £500 17^. 7d., 
or considerably more than three times the income available 
under the old conditions. 

Admission Fees amount to £31 10s. less than in 1923. 

The other items of income are about the same as last year, 
a little more in some instances, a little less m others. 

The large sum of £402 19s. Sd. has been given in Donations. 
Of this amount no less than £230 156*. 4d. was received from, 
or through, Professor Poulton; being the total cost of his 
paper in Parts III and IV, 1923, of the Transactions. Mr. 
Willoughby Ellis has contributed £50 towards the cost of 
re-wiring 41 Queen's Gate for the electric light, and Dr. 
Eltringham has given £ 20 . The warm thanks of the Society 
are due to theee Fellows for their very handsome benefactions. 
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Turning to our payments: the amount spent upon 
41 Queen's Gate has been very heavy. We have had to 
entirely renew the wiring for the electric light, and provide 
a new set of lamps for the Meeting Boom, at a net cost to 
the Society of £140 Is, Sd, The new wiring should last for 
many years, and the benefit of the much better lights afforded 
by the present lamps is most noticeable at our meetings. 
It has been necessary to repaint the front of the building, 
and to coat the front porch and adjoining balcony with 
asphalt to keep out the wet. These operations have cost 
about £75. In all the cost to the Society of the repairs has 
been a little over £240. 

The sum of £88 Ss, 9d, has been spent upon new books, 
and £46 2s, 9d, on the Library in addition. 

The large amount of £913 18^. id. has been spent upon 
the Publications. 

It may perhaps be feared that these large items of expendi¬ 
ture, and others I have not particularised, will have exhausted 
the Society’s income. I am therefore glad to be able to 
report that after a careful and full allowance for all amounts 
owing (except the Debentures) at the end of the year there is 
still a substantial surplus of £201 10.s. llcf. available. 

Our invested funds, that a year ago amounted to the sum 
of £5448 98, id., are now valued by the auditors at £8338 95. 3rf., 
an increase during the year of £2889 195. llrf. 

The net excess of assets on liabilities is £9016 35. lOrf., not 
including the Library; the value of this is certainly not under 
£5000; probably it is worth considerably more than this sum. 
It will be seen that the total assets are in the neighbourhood 
of £16,000. 

The Portrait GaUery has been greatly increased in 1924, 
no less than 18 new portraits of deceased, distinguished 
Fellows having been procured and hung on the walls of the 
Meeting Room. These are :— 

C. G. Barrett, H. J. Elwes, W. W. Fowler, J. E. Gray, 
F. Grut, W. C, Hewitson, E. W. Janson, J, Jenner Weir, 
A. H. Jones, F. Merrifield, Richard Owen, N. C. Rothschild, 
Frederick Smith, H. T. Stamton, Samuel Stevens, J. W. 
Ttttt, A. R. Wallace, and W, YarrelL A new and better 
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portrait of our groat benefactor, J. W. Dunning, has been 
substituted for the former somewhat unsatisfactory one. 

The approaching liquidation of the liabilities incurred 
through the purchase of our home seems to indicate that the 
present is a suitable time to put forward for consideration 
another feature of the Society’s programme. I allude to 
the question of forming a new and more desirable Meeting 
Room. It was recognised when we acquired 41 Queen’s 
Gate that the very fine room we at present use for our meet¬ 
ings, although it might serve our purpose for a time, was 
not by any means perfect, and that we ought, as soon as the 
financial position allowed the expenditure, to provide a new 
room with better acoustic properties, and with other advan¬ 
tages that our present accommodation does not possess. 
The lease of the Garage at the rear of the premises will expire 
at Michaelmas in the year 1928, and we could then, if we 
desire, proceed to form a new Meeting Room that I have every 
confidence would be all we require. 

Plans of this suggested extension were prepared some 
time ago, and are at present hanging on the walls of the 
Hall. 

Estimates of the necessary cost have not yet been prepared, 
but it should not be excessive. 

There is the further question of the use to which we should 
put our present Meeting Room when the new one is available. 
It would certainly make a very handsome Library and Reading 
Room, but if it was decided to devote it to this purpose, a 
considerable sum would be required for the purpose of providing 
suitable fittings and furniture. 

My object in bringing forward this question now is that 
for several years we have the prospect of a considerable 
annual surplus of our income, and I hope that a Fund known 
as the New Meeting Room Fund will be started at once, so 
that when we require it, a considerable sum may be available 
from this source. From my knowledge of the Society’s 
resources in the present year, I am able to say that it seems 
probable, in addition to redeeming the remainder of the 
Debentures, we might have some money remaining that 
could be used for this purpose during 1925* 
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The Report and Accounts were adopted on the motion of 
Mr. H. Main, seconded by Dr. H. Scott. 

It was announced from the Chair that the Fellows nominated 
as Officers and Council for the ensuing year had been duly 
elect<ed in accordance with the Bye-laws. 

The President then read his Address on “ Some Episodes 
and Aspects of Insect Life in Ceylon,'' and at its conclusion 
a vote of thanks to him, coupled with a request that it 
might be printed in the Proceedings, was moved by Mr. 
Willoughby Ellis, seconded by Dr. Cockayne, and carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Officers for their services was then 
passed on the motion of Mr. Bethune-Baker, seconded by 
Mr. Bedwell, and Mr. W. G. Sheldon, Dr. S. A. Neave, 
and Mr. H. J. Turner briefly replied. 
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THE PEESIDENT’S ADDEESS 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Being ignorant, at the time of the preparation of this 
Address, of the contents of the Reports to be submitted by 
the several Officers of the Society, I am unable to offer any 
comments upon them. But you have just been listening to 
them, and I feel sure that you will agree that our very sincere 
thanks are due to our Honorary Secretaries, Treasurer and 
Librarian for the efficient manner iii which they have carried 
out their arduous duties during the past year. For myself, 
I wish to add my personal thanks for the ever-rcady and 
sympathetic assistance that they have rendered to a President 
who repeatedly displayed ignorance of the correct duties of 
his office. 

On the occasion of my last Address I had to report the 
deaths of only five Fellows of our Society. I regret that our 
losses, during the past twelve months, have amounted to 
three times that number. To be exact, the list includes 
seventeen names, two of which will be very familiar to all but 
our newest members. 

Albert Hugh Jones joined our Society in 1888; served on 
the Council from 1898 to 1890; and accepted the onerous 
duties of Treasurer in the year 1894, an office to which tie 
gave indefatigable service for fourteen years. He was a 
Vice-Pr^ident of the Society in 1912 and again in 1918. He 
was an enthusiastic collector of Lepidoptera, both in this 
country and on the Continent, an infectious enthusiasm that 
he retained to the last. Few who knew him would have 
credited him with the eighty-four years that he carried so 
well. His lovable and optimistic disposition endeared him to 
all with whom he came in contact. 

Frederick Merrifield, though he became interested in 

PBOC. ENT. SOC. LOND., V. 1924 . L 
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Entomology somewhat late in life, had been a Fellow of our 
Society for thirty-seven years. He served us as Secretary 
during 1897 and 1898, and was elected President for the 
years 1905-6. His investigations were, more particularly, 
directed to such subjects as the effect of temperature upon 
variation and the production of seasonal forms, and to the 
action of their surroundings in determining the colour of 
exposed pupae. 

Charles Oberthiir became an ordinary Fellow of our Society 
in 1877, but was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1908, in 
recognition of his eminent services to Entomology. His 
association with the celebrated printing firm which bore his 
name placed him in an unrivalled position for the publication 
of his many exquisitely illustrated monographs and memoirs. 
He died at Rennes, where he had been born just eighty years 
earlier. 

J. H. A. Jenner, whose Fellowship dates from 1886, was a 
good all-round naturalist with, perhaps, a preference for 
Lepidoptera. He was responsible for a “ List of the Macro- 
Lepidoptera of East Sussex,” in which area he resided for 
the greater part of his life. He was an active member of the 
old Lewes Natural History Society, and, later, of the 
Eastbourne Natural History Society. 

William E. Butler became a Fellow in 1902. He was a 
native of Reading, and took a prominent part in the public 
business of that town. He was an ardent collector and 
amassed a large and valuable collection of insects—more 
especially of the Reading area, upon the Lepidoptera of which 
he was a recognised authority. His collections were freely 
placed at the service of Entomologists, young and old. 

Major F. W. Cragg, late of the Indian Medical Service, has 
died—one of the noble band of martyrs to science—^at the 
early age of forty-one. His researches in medical entomology, 
at first directed to the malarial problem, were latterly diverted 
to the causation of typhus fever in its relation to lice. In 
the course of these investigations he contracted and succun^bed 
to the disease. His Fellowship of this Society dates from 
1913. 

Colonel Turenne Jermyn, after an active life in India, where 
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he amassed a fine collection of butterflies, settled at Weston- 
super-Mare and soon identified himself with the activities of 
the Entomological section of the Somerset Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. He was by no means a mere 
collector, but was keenly interested in the complex theories 
of protective mimicry. After leaving India, he appears to 
have turned his attention to Hymenoptera and Diptera, of 
which he added very many species to the County Lists. He 
was a devoted worker in the cause of the Union of Naturalists 
for the six South-western Counties, in which he retained his 
interest to the day of his death. 

Our obituary list includes, also, the names of A. D. R. 
Bacchus (1922); George A. Booth (1891); Dr. H. G. Breijer 
(1917), Director of the Transvaal Museum at Pretoria; 
A. A. Dalglish (1900); J. F. Green (1894); G. C. Griffiths 
(1888); Alfred Lloyd (1881); A. C. F. Morgan (1886), Louis 
Peringuey (1883), Director of the S. African Museum at Cape 
Town; and R. C. Trehenie (1922), of the Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

Some Episodes and Aspects of Insect Life in Ceylon. 

Last year I commenced a survey of the insects of Ceylon, 
but found that it was far too large a subject to condense into 
the compass of a single Address. In fact, I soon realised that 
time and space permitted of a brief review of but a single 
Order— Lepidopfera. To-night I am attempting to complete 
the survey, and, m my published Address, you will find notes 
(though necessarily brief and sketchy) on all or most of the 
remaining Orders. I shall not, however, read my script in 
extenso, but will confine myself to such extracts as I hope 
may be of interest to you. 

It will be convenient to follow the scheme of classification 
adopted by the late David Sharp in his two volumes of the 
“ Cambridge Natural History,"’ commencing with the lowest 
Order— Aptera, 

Of the first suborder, Thysamira, the only insect that forces 
itself upon the attention of residents in Ceylon is a relatively 
large species of Leptstnay not ineptly known as ‘‘ silver fish,” 
which frequents the ladies* storerooms and is an unwelcome 
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intruder in office and library, where it battens upon tke paSt^ 
employed in binding, thereby causing the disintegration of 
the covers. It is also the agent of frequent injury to framed 
pictures and photographs, insinuating itself beneath the glass 
and nibbling ragged holes in the paper mounts. Various 
writers (including Sharp himself) have cast doubt upon the 
paper-eating habit of this insect; but I have satisfied myself 
of its truth by keeping a living Lejnsma in a glass tube for 
several months, during which time its sole sustenance was 
dry tissue paper, of which it consumed a considerable quantity. 
A large species of Machilts is to be found, under dead leaves, 
in the higher forests. And a species of Japyx occurs, not 
uncommonly, under boulders and embedded stones. In 
my early days I—not unnaturally—mistook these queer 
creatures for abnormal earwigs. 

The second suborder, CoUernhola, consists of such minute 
insects that they attract little attention. But, though 
individually microscopic, they sometimes occur in such 
vast numbers as to be collectively quite conspicuous. Such 
is the case with the dull blackish species, Achorutes armatuSy 
which sometimes occurs in dense masses, in roadside ditches, 
after rain. They could, at such times, be scooped up by the 
shovelful. I have observed such congregations on rare 
occasions only. Where they hide themselves during the long 
intervals between their appearances is an unsolved mystery. 
In bulk they have a very characteristic and rather unpleasant 
odour. Another small species— Neanura corallina —is rendered 
somewhat conspicuous by its bright, coral red colour. 

The Order Orthoptera is of more importance, and includes 
larger and more varied forms, in the tropics, than in tem¬ 
perate zones. In addition to the families represented in this 
country, Ceylon produces many remarkable forms of the 
families Manttdae and Phasmidaey the members of which are 
mostly camouflaged to simulate leaves, flowers and twigs. 
With the Mantidae this mimicry serves the double purpose 
of protection and aggression. Their resemblance to parts 
of plants, while affording them protection from their enemies, 
enables them to approach, without alarming, the insects upon 
which they prey. One of the most curious forms is Gongylus 
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gongylodes, which unites leaf-, twig-, and flower-like char¬ 
acters, The thorax of this insect is elongated and pipe-like, 
resembling the stalk of a flower; the prothorax has a flattened 
expansion which is coloured, on its under surface, in a manner 
suggestive of a pink flower with a dark centre; the abdomen 
is foliated and the tegmina and wings are leaf-like; the first 
pair of limbs is of the usual raptorial type, but the other legs are 
long and slender, each with a foliated expansion on the knee- 
joint. This species feeds almost entirely upon butterflies, 
and its “ modus operandi ” is to station itself at the extremity 
of a leafy branch, erect the thorax in such a manner as to 
expose the brightly-tinted under surface, and await the approach 
of its prospective victims. Small butterflies are attracted 
by the mimic flower, and, sooner or later, come within reach 
of the deadly rat-trap-like fore limbs. I have kept these 
Mantids in a cage, and observed that they would capture 
and devour any kind of butterfly (even the unappetising 
Euploeas); but would strike at them only when they were 
in active motion. So soon as the butterfly came to rest and 
closed its wings, it was safe from attack. I was also interested 
to observe the protective effect of conspicuous eye-like spots 
upon the wings of a butterfly. The small Satyxid, Ypthima 
ci^ujalay being very abundant and easily captured, was fre¬ 
quently offered to my captive Goiigyh^. This butterfly has, 
on each front wing, a large and conspicuous ocellated spot. 
So long as this spot was displayed, even though the butterfly 
was in motion—walking about the cage with half-opened 
wings—the Mantid was suspicious; it would follow it about 
but make no attempt to attack it. But directly the butterfly 
started to fly, when the eye-spot became indistinct, it would 
be seized instantly. 

Tbe common green Mantis (Hterodula umtn(iculcUa) displays 
no lure, but relies upon its lea-f-like colouring to approach 
within striking distance of its prey. This Mantis is commonly 
infested by a large Gm*dius worm. The insects frequently 
fly into the lighted rooms after dark. On more than one 
occasion I have seen one of them settle on the dinner-table 
and, after a few preliminary contortions, proceed to void a 
worm many times longer than its own body, after which the 
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Mantis flies away, apparently none the worse; though, from 
what is known of the life-history of these worms, it is 
probable that important parts of its interior economy have 
been destroyed. The parasite, in its first larval stage, enters 
the alimentary system of the Mantis together with the forcible 
entry of its earlier host (probably an aquatic insect). When 
we consider the extremely slender neck of a Mantis, and the 
very thorough manner in which it masticates its food, it is 
difiicult to understand how the larval worm can escape 
destruction in the process. 

Another interesting member of the group is Chaeradodis 
sqmlla, which conceals its head and raptorial fore limbs 
beneath a broad expansion of the thorax. Certain other 
Mantidae are apterous or brachypterous, and resemble stick 
insects in everything but the structure of their front legs. 

The eggs of Mantidae are enclosed in complicated and 
remarkable ootheca designed to protect the contents from 
both rain and excessive heat. In some species this result 
is obtained by a horny covering in the form of a double wall 
enclosing a large air space; in others the same effect is pro¬ 
duced by a thick covering of cellular matter. Each egg 
occupies a separate chamber which communicates with the 
exterior by one of a series of valvular passages so arranged 
as to prevent the entrance of moisture or of small predatory 
insects, while offering no obstacle to the exit of the young 
larvae. 

The family Phasmidae consists of the “ Walking Leaves 
and “ Walking Sticks and contains some of the most curious 
of all insects. The Leaf Insect {Pnlohriphyllium crurifolium) 
always excites wonder and admiration. It is difficult for one 
unacquainted with the marvellous adaptations occurring 
in insect life to believe that this creature is entirely of animal 
origin and not partly composed of vegetable tissues. Every 
portion of the external anatomy combines in the deception. 
The tegmina are veined and cross-veined after the pattern 
found in the foliage of many plants. The limbs bear irregular 
expansions simulating gnawed leaves. The insect carries 
its vegetable disguise throughout every stage of its existence. 
Even the eggs resemble seeds, and are shed on to the ground 
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where they lie amongst the dead leaves, just as might the seeds 
of any tree. When first hatched, the young insects are of a 
red colotir, harmonising with the young foliage of so many 
tropical trees and shrubs; and it is upon such tender leaves 
that they feed during this early stage. As they grow older, 
they prefer the more mature leaves and, at the same time, 
the red tints gradually give place to green. The upper surface 
of most leaves is darker and more glossy than the underside. 
In the half-grown insect we find a reverse arrangement. The 
back of the nymphal Leaf Insect is of a dull pale green tint, 
while its underside is of a deeper colour and has a more shining 
surface. This—at first sight—would appear to be faulty 
adaptation; but such is far from being the case, for the habitual 
attitude of the insect, in this stage, is head downwards, with 
the hinder leaf-like part of the body recurved over its back, 
in which position the under surface of the body is uppermost. 
So perfectly leaf-like are the adult insects that they may be 
said partially to defeat the purpose of their disguise, for they 
are often mistaken by their fellows for actual leaves, and may 
have parts of their wing covers and thinner expansions of 
the body nibbled off before they realise what is happening. 

The allied Stick Insects ’’ resemble the stalks of grasses 
or the twigs of bamboos and shrubs. One species frequents 
a yellow-stemmed bamboo and has a smooth, cylindrical, 
yellowish body, with nodes at intervals like the bamboo 
upon which it lives. Another is covered with spines and 
simulates the prickly stem of a rose or bramble. Some of 
them are of gigantic size. I have seen specimens which, with 
the anterior limbs extended in front, as is their usual attitude, 
have a stretch of nearly twelve inches. Their eggs, like those 
of the Leaf Insects, resemble seeds of various kinds. 

Grasshoppers, of many forms, abound in Ceylon. Amongst 
the short-homed group (Acridiidae) perhaps the most con¬ 
spicuous is the “ Spotted Locust {Autarches miliar is), 
Ceylon, fortunately, is not subject to plagues of the notorious 
‘‘ Migratory Locusts,'* though several of the species occur 
commonly in the island without giving rise to devastating 
swarms. But the Spotted Locust" has somewhat similar 
habits, though it is more restricted in its distribution and diet. 
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The insect is so brilliantly painted, with black, yellow, green 
and vermilion, that we may class it confidently amongst 
species protected by warning colours. And this is borne out 
by the fact that it has few natural enemies. The only animals 
that have been reported as feeding upon them are wild pigs 
and a species of kite. The insect is of a sluggish habit, making 
little or no attempt to esdhpe, but emitting, when disturbed, 
masses of an evil-smelling frothy liquid. At irregular inter¬ 
vals these locusts, ordinarily regarded merely as a curiosity, 
assume the proportions of a plague. The following particulars 
are taken from a report upon one such invasion. Evidence 
of their work was very noticeable upon areca and coconut 
palms, the fronds of which had been eaten quite bare. ... I 
found the insects pairing, and was shown several patches 
of ground where they were congregated in vast numbers, 
evidently for breeding purposes. In one such patch, about 
four yards square, the insects had covered the ground to a 
depth of three or four inches, and had partly filled up a ditch 
that crossed the place. It was a most remarkable sight; and 
the noise of rustling wings and low chirruping could be .dis¬ 
tinguished from some distance away. The air, too, was 
charged with the acrid smell produced by the insects. Examina¬ 
tion of the ground showed that the impregnated females were 
depositing their eggs here. The soil was closely pitted with 
holes, each about three inches deep and half an inch in diameter. 
In these holes masses of eggs were deposited, encased in a 
frothy yet firm covering and with a mass of the same frothy 
matter filling up the upper part of the hole. The normal 
length of the entire insect is approximately two and a half 
inches; but, during oviposition, the abdomen alone is extended 
to a length of about three inches. On these restricted breeding- 
grounds the locusts could be collected and destroyed with 
the greatest ease (as they make no effort to escape) by sweeping 
them into sacks. A trial sackful of the insects was found 
to weigh 106 lbs. As a single insect averages just one-eighth 
of an ounce, this bag must have contained about 13,000 
insects. From this one spot twenty such bags could have been 
filled without difiiculty.’' 

Another family {Eumastacidae) of the short-horned grass- 
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hoppers contains some remarkable hooded forms. The 
profile of the head and thorax of Phyllochoraia equa^ as its 
name implies, is suggestive of the head of a horse. The 
Tettrigidae, of which the British Isles maintain but a single 
genus with two species, are represented in Ceylon by 23 genera 
and 40 species. The genus Scehmena contains some relatively 
large and interesting amphibious forms. S. gaviahs frequents 
the mountain streams, resting upon the wet rocks in mid 
stream. When disturbed they leap, without hesitation, into 
the water and either swim to another rock or dive to the bottom. 
The hind tibiae of this species are laterally dilated, to assist 
them when swimming. Gavahdiutn crocodilus is a sluggish 
species that frequents damp rocks but never—willingly— 
enters the water. 

Of the long-horned grasshoppers, Family Locustidae (or 
Tettigoniidae, as I am informed they should now be called), 
there are many leaf-like forms. A slender green insect 
(Elimaea sp.) frequently flies into the lighted rooms at night, 
and makes itself objectionable by its shrill music Its call 
note may be written phonetically as “ Tic-a-tic-tic-tic-tic-tic- 
tic-tic-zzeeet,’^ the final note drawn out while the others are 
produced in a rapid staccato. At the commencement of 
the song the wings and tegmma are slightly raised and partially 
separated; at each sharp note there is a slight downward 
movement, and the drawn out “ finale ” is emitted as the 
wings are returned to their normal position. Sathrophylla 
Tugosa clings close against the branches of the trees upon 
which it lives. Although a large and robust insect, attaining 
a length of more than two inches, it looks like some natural 
excrescence of the branch itself. Its greyish brown colora¬ 
tion and rugose surface complete the illusion. A very 
different type of Locustid is the large and pugnacious GryUncns 
pardalina. This insect constructs a retreat for itself by 
making a semicircular cut in a large leaf, folding over this 
flap and gluing the edges together with salivary secretion. 
If it happens to wander into the house it contrives a habitation 
by treating the nearest muslin curtain in a similar manner. 
It is a repulsive-looking creature, with a fat, bloated abdo¬ 
men, frecUed wings, large and powerful jaws and immensely 



long antemuie. It is carnivorous, preying upon other 
insects. 

Crickets (Oryllidae) abound in all kinds of situations— 
concealed beneath stones, in earthen tunnels and amongst 
accumulations of fallen leaves. They are creatures that 
usually shun daylight; but one species frequents the surface 
of rocks, where they are exposed to the full glare and heat 
of the sun. Mole-crickets (Gryllotalfa sp.) fly into the rooms 
at night, their sudden appearance creating considerable 
consternation amongst the ladies. 

Cockroaches (BlaUidae), in Ceylon, present more variety 
than do those of this country. The domestic forms include 
the large species of Periplaneta — anierimna, orientalis and 
austrahmae. These are all equally objectionable. Nothing 
comes amiss to them in the way of diet. Entry into your 
office in the morning is, as often as not, heralded by a wild 
scurry of cockroaches that have been refreshing themselves 
from the ink bottle. Copying ink, which contains a certain 
amount of sugar, is more particularly attractive. If you 
succeed in intercepting one of the marauders with your fpot 
as it hurries across the floor, it leaves a pattern that may 
have inspired the well-known advertisement of “ Stephens' 
Blue-Black Ink." Cloth-bound books, from an Eastern 
library, are easily recognisable by the condition of the covers, 
which display ragged patches where the size has been nibbled 
away by cockroaches, the gilt lettering forming, apparently, 
an irresistible attraction. The glossy covers of new books 
may be ruined in a single night unless treated with some 
poisonous dope before they are placed on the shelves. The 
female insect has an anno 3 dng habit of partially embedding 
its egg-cases in the edges of the books and concealing their 
position with a covering of pulped paper. A massive black 
species (Sal^anea passaloides), with a densely chitinous derm, 
inhabits decapng logs of wood in association with Passalid 
' beetles, to which it bears some resemblance. Members of the 
genus Pseudoglomeris have the habits and appearance of a 
woodlouse or a pill-millepede. When disturbed, they roll 
themselves into a tight ball, completely concealing their 
limbs, Finally, there is the brightly coloured Corydia peti- 



veriana which, unlike its congeners, runs about in the sunlight 
in the more arid areas of the island. 

The earwigs {Dermaptera), though represented by 23 genera 
and 43 species, do not present any particularly interesting 
forms, with the exception of those of the genus Diplatys. 
The nymphal stages of Diplatys differ from those of all other 
earwigs in having long, multi-articulate cerci in place of the 
usual forceps. These nymphal forms bad been known since 
1881, when Westwood described one of them under the name 
of Dyscritina longisetosa, referring it—provisionally—to the 
suborder Thysanura. Its true affinities were not suspected 
until some fffteen years later. I believe that I was the first 
entomologist to place the matter beyond doubt, by rearing 
the insects, through their nymphal stages, to the adult earwig 
condition. 

The next Order, Neuroptera, in its widest application, 
covers such diverse forms as the Mallophaga (Birdlice), the 
Emht'idae, Termiiidae (White Ants), Psocidae, Perhdae, Odonata 
(Dragon-flies), Epheineridae (May-flies), Sialidae, Panorpidae 
(Scorpion-flies), Hemeiobhdae (including the Antlions and 
Lacewing-flies), and the Phryganiidae (Caddis-flies). In this 
brief review I must pass over, without further comment, all 
but the more interesting of this congeries of families. Of 
all these the so-called Whit'e Ants (Terrmtidae) have attracted 
most attention, both on account of their economic importance 
as destructive pests and by reason of their interesting habits 
and wonderful social organisation. Taken as a whole, they 
are probably the most destructive of all insects. More than 
40 species, referred to 14 genera, have been recognised in 
Ceylon; and it is probable that these figures are below the 
actual number. They have been divided, by Holmgren, into 
three - subfamilies, the Prototermitidaey Mesotermitidcte and 
Metatermitidde, The colonies of the last subfamily are main¬ 
tained by specialised queen insects, while, in the other two, 
the work is divided amongst a number of individuals. These 
two subfamilies also have the distinction of harbouring, in 
their intestinal tracts, certain infusorian parasites allied to 
those that inhabit the bodies of many cockroaches. Indeed, 
the general morphology of the Termites is such as to suggest 
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the possibility of their closer affinity with the BhUidae than 
with the position usually assigned to them. Termites are 
essentially fungivorous, and, although they are notorious 
destroyers of wood and timber, it is probable that the attack 
is preceded by a preliminary invasion of fungal mycelium. 
In a hot, damp climate, such as prevails in Ceylon, decay 
follows very rapidly upon death—both of animal and vegetable 
matter. Sawn timber, unless very carefully seasoned, quickly 
becomes invaded by mycelium, thus preparing the way for 
future attack by Termites. White Ants shun the light and 
always work under cover. They travel mostly underground. 
If, of necessity, they have to traverse an exposed area or 
ascend the outside wall of a building, they construct earthen 
covered ways as they proceed. The rapidity with which 
such superficial tunnels are carried forward must entail 
unremitting toil by the workers of the community. The 
destructive work of White Ants is too well known to need 
description. I will merely say that it is no uncommon experi¬ 
ence to find that the door and window-frames of one’s residence 
have been completely hollowed out, leaving nothing but a 
thin shell to conceal the ravages of the insects. Paper has an 
attraction for certain species, and many important documents 
have been rendered useless in this way. There is one excep¬ 
tion to the lucifugous habit. A single species (EiUermes 
monoceros) travels in long processions without any protective 
covering. This species differs also from all others in its 
coloration. It can scarcely be termed a “ white ant,” for it is 
of a blackish-brown colour. It constructs its nests in the 
hollow stems of trees. The entrance—which otherwise would 
scarcely be noticeable—is made conspicuous by pendent 
masses, resembling miniature stalactites, composed of minute 
pellets of frass. EiUermes momceros cultivates no mushroom 
beds, but provisions its nest, day by day, with freshly 
gathered lichens. Endless processions of workers, accom¬ 
panied by soldier guards, issue out, usually towards the 
evening, often travelling long distances in search of suitable 
lichens. For they are somewhat fastidious and are not con¬ 
tent to take the kinds that come first to hand. And they 
must have it at a particular stage of growth, before it has 
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become hard and tough. They work all night and far into 
the following day, every worker returnmg laden with a ball 
of comminuted lichen. Their route is marked by a well- 
defined blackened track, which apparently serves as a guide 
for the return journey. The soldiers of this species are not 
armed with powerful mandibles, but are provided with a 
tubular horn-like process on the head from which a repug- 
natorial fluid can be ejected. 

It has been said, with more or less truth, that the greater 
part of Ceylon is undermined by White Ants. I know that, 
in the low country, it is impossible to dig a trench of any 
size without revealing either nests or galleries. The country 
is thickly dotted with Termite hills composed of earth that 
has been agglutinated with a cement secreted by the insects 
and rendered so hard that a pickaxe is required to break them 
down. Opening on to the surface, at the summit of the 
mound, are one or more ventilating flues. A section of the 
mound reveals numerous internal galleries and a series of 
brood chambers, containing the fungus beds which are built 
up of pellets of digested vegetable matter, providing a smt- 
able compost for the cultivation of the fungi and including 
nurseries for the young insects. The fungus is cropped 
systematically at an early stage of its development. Should 
the Termite colony become weak, or if—for some reason— 
the nests are deserted, the fungus is able to complete its 
development and pushes its way through the soil until it can 
expand on the surface as a mushroom. Somewhere in the 
heart of the nest is the royal cell the walls of which are very 
thick and dense. It is a low-roofed chamber, providing room 
only for the enormously enlarged queen and her comparatively 
small consort. This queen-mother was, at first, of the same 
size and outward appearance as the male, the length of each 
insect being about half an inch. Subsequent distention of 
the ovaries necessitates continuous growth of the interseg- 
mental tissues until the chitinous plates are widely separated 
and appear as small islands on the white expanse of the 
extendi abdomen. An old queen may attain a length of 
four or more inches. The thick walls of the royal cell are 
pierced by numerous small galleries only large enough to 
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aSord passage to the workers which are in constant attend¬ 
ance upon the queen, bearing food and carrying out the ova 
to be deposited in the nursery chambers. Sexual individuals 
are produced at irregular intervals. They issue, in enormous 
numbers, usually at dusk, and disperse themselves through 
the air. After a short flight they come to the ground and, 
apparently recognising that their long brown wings will be 
of no further use to them, but rather an encumbrance, they 
proceed to divest themselves of the unnecessary appendages. 
This is effected by a series of uneasy contortions and flutter- 
ings. Curiously enough the wing does not become detached 
at the actual base, but leaves a small stump. There is said 
to be a natural line of weakness at the point of fracture; 
but, if an attempt is made to remove the wing by force, it 
will be pulled out by the roots rather than break off at this 
supposed weak point. The emergence of these winged hordes 
is a remarkable spectacle. When issuing, as is often the 
case, through a small opening m the surface of the ground, 
they appear to be pushed up, in sheaves, by the pressure of 
the crowd below. While a flight is in progress, enormous 
numbers of the insects will be attracted to the lights in the 
neighbouring houses. Such an invasion at dinner-time is a 
serious inconvenience. They flock to the lamps, which they 
may extinguish by precipitating themselves down the lamp 
chimneys. Numbers fall into the plates of soup and into any 
dishes that may be on the table. The meal has, of necessity, 
to be deferred until the insects have had their hour. Fortu¬ 
nately for the country, these potential founders of fresh 
colonies have a host of enemies. A flight of White Ants is 
the signal for every lizard and toad to come out of its hole. 
The number of these insects that the common Indian toad 
(Bufo melanostzctm) can stow away is marvellous; its capacity 
seems to be boundless. Birds also flock to the feast, and as 
night falls, bats and nightjars join in the fray. I have already 
described (in my Address of last year) the part that the fly 
Ochronyyia jqum plays in the good work. Many nocturnal 
animals ;i^ in the work of extermination. Even the domestic 
cat and dog regard these insects as a heaven-sent meal. 
Lastly, man himself—as exemplified by the Tamil coolie— 
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collects them and either eats them raw or carries them ofi 
for some mysterious culinary purpose. Curiosity once tempted 
me to try the delicacy myself. I could not bring myself to 
taste the raw article, but I toasted one daintily over the 
flame of a lamp. The morsel was not unpleasant—crisp and 
of a nutty flavour. Other Europeans, more enterprising, 
have had them cooked and dished up on toast. They assure 
me that they are delicious, with a flavour resembling that of 
mushrooms—as befits their diet. The queen Termite, also, 
is regarded as a great delicacy by the natives, who eat it raw 
(and alive) like an oyster. 

The Family Psocidae comprises a number of minute *and 
usually insignificant-looking insects popularly known as 

Book Lice ”; but there is a small group of scaly-winged 
species (Atnphientomidae and Lepidopsocidae), represented in 
Ceylon by 26 species, which, though all of minute size, rival 
some of the Lepidoptera in beauty of colour and pattern. 
They must be of very ancient lineage, as Amphientomum 
paradoxum occurs, as a fossil, in amber. They frequent the 
trunks of trees and moss-covered walls, and are so active that 
they are extremely difiicult to catch. Another Psocid {Archi- 
psocus sp.) is remarkable for its web-spmning habit. The 
species lives in large communities which construct a common 
web that may envelop the whole of a low-growing tree. 
The character of the web is suggestive of a snare, but I have 
been unable to find any captured insects upon' which the 
Psocids might be feeding. It is more probably designed for 
protection, though it does not appear entirely to effect this 
purpose, for the webs are frequented by small predatory 
Hemiptera (Phiarta pohta) which prey upon the occupants. 

Dragon-flies are very numerous and conspicuous. One 
species, in particular (Rhyothemm variegata)^ flies in incredible 
numbers, in the burning sunshine, above the dry and dusty 
roads of Colombo, and throngs the telegraph wires like swallows 
on the eve of a migration. It is a broad-winged and brightly 
coloured insect that might be mistaken for a butterfly, with 
black and tawny yellow wings. Dragon-fly larvae are purely 
aquatic, and never, of their own free will, leave the water 
until they emerge in preparation for the final change. But, 
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from the following incident, it is evident that they can survive 
a considerable amount of dessication. I once received, by 
post, a match-box containing several larvae of a large Aniso- 
pterid. To my surprise the insects, though they must have 
been away from their natural element for nearly twenty-four 
hours, were alive and active. When placed in water they 
were so dry and so full of air that they were unable to sub¬ 
merge themselves, but floated helplessly on the surface. 
One individual managed to crawl down a stick to the bottom 
of the vessel, but, upon releasing its hold, promptly rose to 
the surface again. 

Amongst the Hernerobiidae, the Antiions {Mynneleonides) 
take pride of place. A large species of Palpares is not uncom¬ 
mon in the dryer regions of the island, and the pitfalls of 
Myrmeho are crowded in the dusty ground wherever shelter 
from an overhanging rock or the eaves of a building afford 
protection from the ram. The curious habits of these inter¬ 
esting insects are too well known to need further description 
here. The Ascalaphides, in habits and appearance resembling 
dragon-flies with long knobbed antennae, do not construct 
pitfalls. Their larvae affect the bark of trees, where their 
cryptic form and colouring enab|e them to secure a sufficient 
supply of unwary insects. Mmdispa resembles a miniature 
Mantid and has the same rapacious habits. Its eggs are laid 
on the summit of long, slender stalks, like those of our British 
Lacewing-flies; but their larvae undergo their transforma¬ 
tions—^including a hypermetamorphic stage—in the egg- 
cocoons of spiders. The larvae of a species of Sisyra are to 
be found in the cavities of a common fresh-water sponge. 

I now proceed to a consideration of the next Order, com¬ 
prising the many and diverse families of Hyrmnoptera, I will 
pass over the Parasitica with merely a brief reference to the 
phytophagous group of Chalcids, popularly known as “ fig- 
insects,’’ which live in the fruits of certain fig-trees and induce 
minute galls on the female flowers. The fruits of most of 
the thirty-five distinct species of Ficus occurring in Ceylon 
harbour %-insects of this family, of several different genera 
and species, certain species being confined to a single kind 
of fig, and certain figs harbouring, at the same time, several 
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distinct species of the insects* The females are graceful little 
flies, some of them with very long and slender ovipositors. 
But the males are wingless, degraded creatures of extraordinary 
forms, suggestive of some of the parasitic Copepods. The 
male insects live and die within the receptacle of the fruit. 
In Europe the presence of BlastopJuiga grossorum is con¬ 
sidered to be essential for the maturation of the Smyrna fig. 
These minute insects normally breed in the fruits of the wild 
“ Caprifig,’’ but not in those of the cultivated variety. Fruit¬ 
bearing branches of the wild fig are, accordingly, suspended 
amongst the branches of the cultivated fig-trees. The female 
insects, on emerging from the Caprifigs, make their way into 
the receptacles of the Smyrna figs. It does not appear to be 
known exactly whether the reaction upon the cultivated figs 
is due to pollination of the flowers or to stimulation of the 
succulent receptacle of the fruit, and some doubt has been 
cast upon the efficacy of this msect action. The fact remains, 
however, that attempts to mature Smyrna figs grown in the 
United States failed until, with considerable difficulty, Caprifig 
trees, bearing insect-infested fruits, had been imported from 
Italy and established upon the fig plantations. 

Of the Ichieumontdae I have space to mention but a single 
species— Apa^Ueles acherontme —which is such a deadly foe of 
the huge caterpillars of the Indian “ Death’s Head ” moth 
{Acherontia lachesis) that it is probable that fully seventy- 
five per cent, of these caterpillars are infested and eventually 
destroyed by the parasites. The individual ApmUehs is of 
almost microscopic dimensions, being only one-tenth of an 
inch long; but it makes up for its lack of size by the enormous 
number of individuals that infest a single caterpillar. The 
larvae feed inside the body of the unfortunate victim until 
it is fully grown. Then, suddenly, the caterpillar collapses 
and kundreds of minute grubs make their way through its 
skin and spin a remarkable compound cocoon, resembling a 
mass of cotton-wool the larger diameter of which may be 
over three inches. From one relatively small cocoon 1226 
of these tiny parasites emerged, and others (probably several 
hundred) failed to extricate themselves from their woolly 
covering. 

PBOO. ENT. SOC, LOND., V. 1924. M 
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The Saw-flies {Tenthredinidde) are very poorly repre¬ 
sented in Ceylon. So far as I know, but two or three small 
and insignificant species have been recorded from the island. 

The Family Chrysididae (Cuckoo-wasps), on the other hand, 
contains some large and brilliant species, of which Stitbum 
apendidum is the most in evidence, as it frequently enters 
the houses in search of the mud nests of the oven-building 
wasps (Eumenes and Rhynchium), Choosing its opportunity, 
when the rightful owner is away foraging for caterpillars, it 
slips into the unfinished cell and deposits an egg there, first 
(so it is said) destroying the egg of the host. If surprised 
in the act by the oven-builder, the Cuckoo-wasp protects 
itself by rolling itself into a ball, like an armadillo, when it 
presents a surface of impenetrable armour. I have myself 
watched the ejection of the intruder on such occasions. After 
vainly trying to sting it, the indignant host bundles it out of 
the cell none the worse for the encounter. If it has not 
already completed its business, the Stilhiim re-enters the cell 
as soon as the Eumenes has departed on another foraging 
expedition. Occasionally some more knowledgeable host 
solves the problem (or thinks that it has done so) by biting 
off the wings of the parasitic wasp; but, even after such 
mutilation, it has been known to climb up to the nest and 
effect its interrupted purpose. 

Much might be related of the bees of Ceylon, but I have 
time to refer to a few of the more interesting forms only. Of 
honey bees there is the small Apis indica which is, by some 
authors, regarded as a race of the European species Apis 
niellifera. Attempts to domesticate it have been only partially 
successful. The larger Apis dorsata, which constructs huge 
pendent combs on cliffs and (occasionally) under the eaves of 
buildings, appears to be quite untamable. It is a very pug¬ 
nacious insect and savagely resents any intrusion upon its 
haunts. The public post office, at Kandy, was compelled 
to close down for a whole day when a swarm of these bees 
elected to start business under the eaves of the building. 
Skirmishers started to clear the street in front of the premises, 
attacking would-be callers at the post office; others invaded 
the offices and public rooms, where they created a panic 
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amongst the clerks. Maddened horses bolted through the 
town, with the post-office vans in tow. As Government 
Entomologist I was summoned to the scene, but could do 
nothing until nightfall, when the swarm was burnt out with 
flaming torches. A minute stingless bee (Melifona sp.) nests 
in hollow branches of trees and in crevices of walls, con¬ 
structing wide resinous tubes which project for several inches 
from the entrance. The mouth the tube is compressed 
horizontally and is blocked by a double row of bees whose 
duty it is to prevent the entrance of any unauthorised visitor. 
The workers may be observed collecting fresh resm as it oozes 
from the trees, and it is astonishing how they can escape 
being entangled in the sticky substance. Of the so-called 
‘‘ solitary bees,’’ Anfhophom cnujulata, a species with abdomen 
broadly banded with bright blue, belies the appellation by 
its habit of congregating, at night, to roost. It is interesting 
to watch them assembling, on the same perch, night after 
night. The roosting placi* that 1 had under observation 
was a small root dependent from an overhanging bank. The 
first bee would arrive shortly before 6 p.m. and settle itself 
comfortably, attached by its jaws only, the limbs being folded 
along the body. Others would follow, m quick succession, 
until a dozen or more were clustered around the rootlet. A 
late arrival, trying to crowd in amongst the others, met 
with much protest—signified by subdued buzzing, shuffling 
of bodies and erection of hairy hind limbs—before it was 
permitted to find a resting place in the gathering. But the 
most noticeable members of the family are the large, wood- 
boring Carpenter bees, of wdiich one species (Coptorthosotna 
tenuismpa) commonly constructs its galleries in the exposed 
beams of outhouses and verandahs. These galleries are 
always made in hard, sound timber. The insect has, appar¬ 
ently, learned (by inherited experience) that soft or decayed 
wood is liable to break off and fall to the ground. And the 
bees are careful not to endanger their safety by tunnelling in 
such a manner as materially to weaken the timber. I knew 
of particular beams that had been occupied by the bees for 
at least twenty years without showing any signs of weakness, 
and I have found considerable difficulty in splitting such 
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wood for the purpose of examining the nests, although it had 
been riddled from end to end. The male bees never re-enter 
the galleries after their first emergence, but bask in the sun, 
usually taking up a position on the top of a post or at the 
end of a bare stick, whence they sally forth to fight with other 
males or to interrupt the busy females on their way to and 
from their nests. The female has a very powerful sting. 
On* one occasion, after watching a Carpenter bee enter its 
tunnel, I blocked the exit with my thumb, to see what the 
imprisoned insect would do. I soon found out. The sting 
penetrated so deeply as to draw blood, but was unaccom¬ 
panied by the injection of any poison: the pain passed off 
very quickly. There is a remarkable structure in the female 
of this bee that makes it of special interest to the Entomologist. 
It harbours a particularly large and unpleasant-looking mite. 
But, recognising the futility of fighting against the inevitable, 
it has accommodated itself to circumstances and made the 
best of matters by providing a special pouch in which it 
lodges its parasites, apparently to the mutual convenience 
of both parties. The pouch consists of an invagination of the 
basal segment of the abdomen, with an external opening large 
enough to permit of the ingress and egress of the mites; 
though they seem to prefer to remain inside, where they 
probably obtain some nourishment. The pouch is usually 
so tightly packed that the last-corner has only room to get 
its head and shoulders inside. This arrangement is common 
to several species of the genus Coptorthosorna, but is unknown 
in any other insect. Although, when these facts were brought 
to light by our distinguished Fellow, Dr. R, C. L. Perkins, 
in 1898, the discovery was hailed as a novelty, Dr. Oudemans 
has since pointed out that there are some very much earlier 
records, the acarid-bearmg sac having been described by 
Zollinger in 1846, and again by Maitland in 1856. 

Some half-dozen species of Leaf-cutting bees (Megachile) 
are recorded from Ceylon. They mostly have the same habits 
as their British congeners; but I observed one species that, 
instead of cutting small pieces out of larger leaves, had adapted 
to its purpose the leaflets of the “ Madras Thorn ” {PUheco- 
hhium diUce). These were snipped off and carried away 
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whole. The small, asymmetrical leaflets seemed to be of 
exactly the required form, without needing to be trimmed. 
The Mason-wasps {Eumenidae) are fan^liar objects to all 
Anglo-Indians. Clothed in the usual black and yellow livery 
of the wasp tribe, it is recognised by its exaggeratedly elongated 
and slender waist. Though its mud ovens are often to be 
found under the shelter of an overhanging rock, the insect 
seems to prefer the vicinity of man, and there is scarcely a 
building in the island the timbers of which are not plenti¬ 
fully garnished with these excrescences. You may be inter¬ 
ested to watch the construction of one of these nests. An 
individual female may be observed cruising about, uttering 
a low humming note. It hovers for a few seconds close to 
your face, staring inquisitively, wondering, perhaps, whether 
you will provide a suitable support for its nest. It may next 
transfer its attentions to a particular spot on the door-post. 
Presently it returns with a small pellet of mud, which it 
attaches firmly to the spot. Returning again and again with 
fresh pellets, eventually a ring of mud is formed on the wood¬ 
work. This mud is not brought from the nearest puddle, 
but the wasp manufactures its clay by kneading up ordinary 
earth with a cement-like secretion from its mouth As soon 
as the foundations have been completed, the walls of the 
future cell commence to rise by the addition of pellet after 
pellet, plastered and moulded into the required form. At 
first a cup-shaped structure is formed; but, before many 
hours have elapsed, you will find what looks like a miniature, 
more or less globular, earthen pot, with a raised rim around 
the opening. Within this cell is suspended a single egg, 
attached by a short cord to the upper part of the cell wall. 
The second act now commences. The next time that the 
wasp returns, it approaches with a more laboured flight, 
bearing a moribund caterpillar (probably longer than itself). 
Alighting on the nest, the wasp proceeds to tuck the cater¬ 
pillar into the cavity. When it has disappeared from view, 
she follows it inside and packs it into as small a space as 
possible. At last, five or six caterpillars, probably all of the 
same species, will have been stowed away inside this single 
cell. So soon as the first has been provisioned, the hole is 
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sealed up with clay and the rim smoothed off. Another cell 
is immediately constructed adjoining the first one, and yet 
others—all duly provisioned and sealed—until a block con¬ 
taining from six to ten compartments has been accumulated. 
The crevices between the separate cells are filled in with clay 
and the whole smoothed over until all indications of its com¬ 
pound nature have been obliterated. To make it less con¬ 
spicuous the wasp will often camouflage the surface with 
irregular streaks of some darker earth, or even with patches 
of lime gathered from the nearest white-washed wall. 

The social wasps have a formidable representative in the 
hornet (Vespa eincta), which constructs large hanging nests 
of beautifully variegated carton, usually suspended from the 
branch of a tree. I have examined nests that were more 
than three feet long and contained eight or nine tiers of cells. 
The sting of this hornet is extremely painful, and even danger¬ 
ous. One of my favourite dogs was killed by them, and several 
fatalities to horses have been recorded. The nests are often 
concealed in the centre of a tea bush. When a coolie un¬ 
wittingly commences to pluck or prune such a bush, there 
is trouble. Fortunately it is a simple matter to destroy the 
nests, when located. A few rags soaked in parafl&n, tied to 
the end of a pole and lighted, ignites the nest, which then 
smoulders away until nothing but ash remains. Meanwhile, 
the disturbed inmates concentrate their attention upon the 
torch, with fatal results to themselves. A small but very 
pugnacious social wasp is Polistes stigrm, which builds series 
of open cells unprotected by any covering, often suspended 
from the under surface of a large leaf. 

Ischnogaster eximia is an interesting solitary wasp, w^ith 
the long-waisted structure of a Mason-wasp. It constructs 
a graceful, vase-shaped nest, built of earthy matter, within 
which is suspended a small groui^ of polygonal cells. The 
wider upper portion—^which covers the brood cells—is deli¬ 
cately fluted, while the lower part is angular and terminates 
in a wonderful latticed porch, wherein the parent insect rests 
and whence she sallies forth to repel any aggressor. 

Some of the fossorial wasps make themselves a nuisance 
in the houses by blocking with clay (and more or less decayed 
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insects) such apertures as keyholes, the stems or bowls of 
temporarily disused tobacco pipes, or even a gun-barrel. 
A very slender species {Trypoxylon intrudem) is well named 
from its persistence in stowing away moribund spiders in 
places where they are not wanted. It will make use of the 
straws through which the thirsty planter imbibes his iced 
drinks, and it is annoying, when one is in a hurry, to find 
that an important key has been utilised for a similar purpose. 
I used to keep in my laboratory a supply of stout corrugated 
card, which I used for packing bottles and other fragile objects. 
The small pipe-like cavities in this cardboard were so constantly 
chosen as nesting places by this particular wasp, that I con¬ 
trived a trap for the little insect. I slipped several pieces 
of thin glass tubing into the cavities of a roll of the cardboard. 
After a few days I noticed that one of these glass sections 
had been selected by the wasp. By carefully withdrawing 
it (during the temporary absence of the tenant) I could watch 
the progress of operations. Eventually the tube contained 
a perfect series of cells, showing the insect in all its stages. 
In the lowest cell the store of provisions had been consumed 
and a slender cocoon occupied the space. Higher up a fully- 
grown grub was just composing itself for its period of rest. 
In the next cell the grub could be seen taking its final meal, 
and so on, each succeeding cell revealing the larva in an earlier 
stage of development, until—in the most recently constructed 
compartment—the egg was still unhatched. In an arrange¬ 
ment such as this it is evident that the first shall be last 
and the last first.'' The occupants of the lower cells must 
await the full development and escape of all those above 
them in the series. It was noticeable, however, that the lower 
cells usually produced female insects, which occupy a longer 
time in their development, while the insects that were bred 
in the uppermost cells were invariably males. 

I cannot pass on without some reference to the ants which, 
in mere number of species, equal about half the combined 
numbers of ail the other Hymenoptera; while they more 
than rival the others in the interest of their organisation and 
habits. An observant visitor cannot fail to notice the 
prevalence of conspicuous, more or less spherical masi^e? 
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amongst the smaller branches of many trees. They ai*e the 
nests of the formidable “ Red Ant ” (OecophyUa smaragdina). 
Youthful newcomers sometimes mistake them for birds-nests 
—with uncomfoitable results. The ants bite ferociously and 
can squirt their formic acid to a distance of a foot or more. 
But the particular interest of Oecophylla to the Entomologist 
is in the structure of its nests. These are compounded of 
the living leaves of trees or shrubs, with the interstices filled 
in with a closely woven silken web. Now, adult ants are pro¬ 
vided with no spinning organs. So the question arises, How 
is the web produced ? The solution of this problem was 
discovei-ed, independently, by at least three different persons. 
I believe that Dr. Ridley, as the result of observations in Singa¬ 
pore, was the first to explain the process, and I understand 
that he read a short communication on the subject befom 
this Society, though I have been unable to trace it. My own 
attention was drawn to the matter by an observant planter 
in Ceylon, who described to me how he had actually watched 
these ants employing their larvae as living shuttles, holding 
them in their jaws and passing them backwards and forwards 
from edge to edge of the leaves that were to be fastened 
together, the process being continued until a material some¬ 
what resembling cigarette paper was formed. I communicated 
these observations to our Society in 1896, and my note was 
published in the Proceedings for that year. In the following 
year Mr. Saville Kent published his “ Naturalist in Australia,’* 
and in that volume he describes the whole process, from per¬ 
sonal observations made seven years previously. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to quote from a short note, published 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society (vol. 
xiii, p. 181), in which I described what I saw myself: “ Having 
found some leaves newly fastened together by the ants, i 
separated them and set myself to watch the proceedings of 
the occupants. The edges of the leaves were drawn together 
in the usual manner, the ants stretching across the gap and 
seizing the opposite edge with their jaws. After the two edges 
had been approximated, a row of ants still held them firmly 
in position, and so matters mmained for a long time without 
the formation of any web-like matter, I should mention 
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that there were no larvae amongst the occupants of these 
particular enclosures. After waiting for nearly an hour, 
during which time no further progress had been made, I went 
away. On my return, an hour later, I found the spinning 
process actively proceeding; the small white grubs being 
passed backwards and forwards across the gaps in the wall 
of the shelter. Each grub (there were apparently only two 
of them) was held in the jaws of one of the worker ants and 
its movements directed as required. A continuous thread 
of silk was issuing from the mouth of the larva. On looking 
about for the nest from which the web-spinners must have been 
procured, none could be found nearer than the top of an adja¬ 
cent ‘ jak ’ tree, which doubtless accounts for the considerable 
time that elajised before the rent was repaired. Messengers 
had to be despatched to headquarters for the weaving members 
of the community.” Although (oi pi»rhaps because) these 
larvae produce so much silk, they construct no cocoon. In a 
large nest that I oiiened I found many hundreds of naked 
pupae, but not a single cocoon. It would seem that the silk 
that normally would be employed for this purpose is used 
up and exhausted in the process of nest building. If, by any 
means, some of the larvae could be prevented from prematurely 
exhausting the source of supply, it would be interesting to 
see if they would revert to the habit of sjiinning cocoons. 
The long limbs of Oecophylla smaragdiua are well adapted 
for the work that I have described They also ]<uid themselves 
to other acrobatic feats, I once saw a living cham of these 
ants spanning a gap fully three inches in extent between the 
leaf of a shrub occupied by the insects and a jilant immediately 
below. When first observed it was about three insects thick 
and bifurcated above, being supported at the upper extremity 
by two ants at each branch of the chain. These were gripped 
by the members below, and so on, until the base of the chain 
or column was held taut by the lowest members on the leaf 
below. This living chain was being utilised as a bridge, or 
ladder, over which other members of the colony were passing 
up and down. Owing to a strong breeze, which swayed the 
branches of the shrub, the chain was kept under great tension. 
After about tea minutes it weakened, by the defection of 
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som6 of its members, until it consisted of a series of six liidcs 
each represented by a single ant. These six insects held on 
plupkily for about ten minutes, in spite of the increasing 
strength of the wind. One member was held by the foot 
of the middle leg on each side; another was gripped by one 
anterior and one posterior foot: these two insects appeared 
to be in imminent danger of being torn asunder. The rupture 
finally occurred through the failure of the lowest members 
to retain their hold upon the supporting leaf; the chain swung 
up, and the component members scrambled over each other 
up to the leaf above. This chain must have been let down, 
link by link, from above, indicating a remarkable degree of 
organisation amongst the members of the colony. 

Plagiolepis longipes is another long-legged, though consider¬ 
ably smaller ant. It is very active and rapid in its movements. 
Small companies of these ants may be seen skirmishing about 
the floors, in search of cockroaches and other insects. Their 
mode of attack is characteristic. When they have flushed 
their quarry they do not rush upon it and overwhelm it by 
force of numbers; they circle around it, occasionally darting 
in, one at a time, to inflict a rapid bite on the antennae 
of the doomed insect, and as rapidly withdraw. Their jaws 
are small and weak—too feeble to penetrate the human 
epidermis. But they evidently have some subtle poison at 
their command, for in a very short time even such a relatively 
large insect as Blatta orientalis gives up the unequal contest 
and turns over on its back in a semiparalysed condition. 
Then, and not till then, the attackers close in and laboriously 
drag away their victim to their subterranean headquarters. 
In occasional contests with larger and more powerful ants 
these slender little creatures usually come off the conquerors, 
by means of their greater agility and insidious poison. 

An elongated black ant, a species of LobopeUa, may often 
be encountered, marching along three or four abreast, in a 
procession extending for many yards. If disturbed they 
emit a quite audible rustling sound. These ants are armed 
with a powerful and very painful sting, with which they are 
able to oveipower young Ik^ds, small frogs and large wonns, 
an well as insects of all sizes. Their made of attack ia different 
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from that of the Plagiolepis. I have seen the leaders of a 
procession suddenly halt and allow the others to close up until 
the whole army is massed on a small area. When the last 
straggler has taken up its position, as if at a given signal they 
simultaneously spring forward to the attack. In the particular 
case that I have been describing the quarry was a large worm 
that had concealed itself beneath a collection of fallen leaves. 
The worm was a strong and active one. It put up a brave 
but hopeless fight, lashing itself from side to side and almost 
springing into the air in its vigorous contortions. But it was 
quickly overpowered and borne away in triumph. 

I should like to mention one other species of ant, DoryVus 
m^ientalis, the blind workers of which, unlike their fierce 
African relative, the “ Driver Ant,’’ have adopted a strictly 
vegetarian diet. In my garden, up country, they habitually 
attacked sunflower and dahlia plants. They work out of 
sight, travelling underground, and the work of destruction 
is discovered only by the sudden wilting and collapse of plants 
that had appeared to be quite* healthy and vigorous a few hours 
earlier. The cultivation of potatoes is impossible m localities 
where these ants occur in any numWrs. The male of Dorylus 
orient alts is a large and robust insect, with an elongated abdo¬ 
men, very different in apjiearance from the small worker, 

A minute sjH^cies of Monomorium —well named destructor — 
finds its way through the smallest crevices, and, before its 
presence is detected, will often destroy the whole contents 
of the entomologist's breeding cages or strip the bodies from 
a row of freshly-set insects. 

My remarks upon the large Order of Beetles (Coleopttra) 
must be limited by my ignorance of this branch of Entomology. 
It IS the one Order to which I have |jaid the least attention. 
Not that the beetles of Ceylon are lacking in interest, for this 
IS far from being the case, but from a wholesome feeling of awe 
at the overwhelming vastness of the subject. To commence 
with the Lamellicorus, Passalida abound in the decaying 
logs of wood that still cumber the ground on most of the tea 
plantations. A large Stag-beetle (Odontolabis carinatus), in 
appearance very similar to the British species (Lucanm cervm)^ 
Qcpurs at the higher altitudes, but is curiously limited in it^ 
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range. Cockchafers are as troublesome to agriculturists 
in Ceylon as they are in this country. The larvae of Leuco- 
pholis pinguis periodically were responsible for enormous 
damage to coffee plantations, when coffee was the staple 
product of Ceylon. A large Dynastid {Oryctes rhinoceros) 
burrows into the crowns of coconut palms, perforating the 
unopened leaf buds in such a manner that the resultant fronds 
are symmetrically fretted like the pattern on an open fan. 
The injury is the work of the mat me beetle alone; its larval 
stages being passed in manure heaps and accumulations of 
decaying vegetation. Coprids are numerous and active, 
ranging from minute species to the gigantic Catharsim molossm. 
The burrows of this species descend, diagonally, for a yard 
or more into the soil and terminate in a large chamber packed 
with fresh cow-dung. The members of this family well deserve 
the respect shown to them by the ancient Egyptians. They 
are ever at hand to put undesirable matter out of harm's way. 
A large Paussid (Ceratopterus laiipes) is to be found, not 
uncommonly, under loose stones When disturbed, it ejects, 
with an audible report, a spray of pungent volatile fluid. 
It carries the recognition mark—a reddish patcli at the end 
of each elytron—which is common to Carabid beetl<'s of the 
same habit. 

It was in Ceylon that I first made acquaintance with the 
fireflies which lend such a charm to night in the tropics. 
Several species of Lueiola are very abundant. Ordinarily 
they are to be seen, each an intermittent point of light which 
seems to drift aimlessly about amongst the bushes. But 
there are occasions, the tneaning of which is obscure, when 
they settle in enormous numbers upon the foliage of certain 
trees, each leaf appearing to be outlined with scintillating 
sparks. In this genus both sexes are winged and equally 
luminous. I have never been able to ascertain the food of 
these small Lampyrids. Nothing is revealed by dissection, 
their stomachs being invariably empty or, rather, filled with 
a large bubble of gas. Possibly they do not feed, in the adult 
stage; but their mouth-parts are well developed and of a 
typical carnivorous structure, Kke those of other members 
of the family which are known to prey upon snails and worms. 
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I have kept these fireflies under observation in captivity, and 
have tempted them with slugs and snails, caterpillars and 
worms, and with leaves and flowers of various plants; but 
I have never detected them in the act of taking a meal, or 
found any internal or external evidence of their having fed. 
An enormous blackish glow-worm, between two and three 
inches long, with a very brilliant pair of emerald-tinted tail- 
lights, shelters under logs of wood and emerges at night in 
search of the molluscs upon which it feeds. Since the acci¬ 
dental introduction of the giant African snail (Ackatina fuhca) 
it should find a superabundance of food, and it is hoped that 
the species will increase and multiply to meet the occasion. 
These large glow-worms are the larvae of Lamprophorus 
tenehrosus, the adult male of which is a relatively small blackish 
firefly, while the adult female is an apterous flesh-coloured 
grub similar in form and size to the large larvae. Other glow¬ 
worms carry a series of lights along the sides of the body. 
One of these is the apterous female of Dioptoma adainst. The 
male Dioptoma^ in addition to the peculiarity of possessing 
two distinct pairs of compound eyes, displays—under sexual 
excitement—a brilliant scries of twenty-six luminous points, 
of which four are situated on the dorsum of the thorax, the 
remaining twenty-two being distributed along the lateral 
margins and upon the dorsum of the abdomen. 

Ceylon produces some magnificent Elatends. Campso- 
sternm hohemani is a large species, nearly two inches long, 
entirely encased in metallic-green armour shot with cupreous 
reflections. Ahus spec toms is another large insect, of an 
ashy-white colour with irregular black blotches. When, 
as IS its habit, it is found resting on the charred stump of a 
tree, its protective coloration is manifest. 

As might be expected, the sun-loving Buprestids assume 
their most gorgeous tints in tropical countries. A brilliant 
green species of Sternocera is utilised by the Ceylonese jewellers, 
who convert them into very attractive brooches by the addition 
of gold filigree work. Their elytra also are often employed 
in native embroidery. A bright red Meloid beetle {Cissites 
debeyi) inhabits the galleries of Xylocopid bees. It is said 
that, in Europe, beetles of this family deposit their ^gs 



on, or in, the ground, and that the young larvae attach them¬ 
selves to some passing bee, by which they are introduced into 
the nest wherein they undergo their remarkable hypermeta¬ 
morphosis. But the eggs of this Cissdes are laid actually 
within the galleries of the host, and the characteristic triungulin 
larvae hatch out in immediate proximity to their future food 
supply. The large palm weevil (RhytiXihophortis ferrugineus) 
is a serious pest of coconut palms. The insect lays its eggs 
in crevices or wounds in the stem of the tree, and the grubs 
work their way into the heart, where, if undisturbed, they not 
only eat large cavities, but permit the ingress of fungi and 
bacteria which are even more fatal than the insects themselves. 
To keep the pest in any sort of check it is necessary to employ 
gangs of native boys to collect the beetles and extract the 
grubs. Even though no wound may be visible on the surface, 
the boys are able to locate the position of the enemy by putting 
their ears against the stems, when the grubs can be heard 
gnawing in the heart of the tree. There are some very attrac¬ 
tive forms amongst the Cc^sidtdae, some of which are veritable 
living jewels, while others resemble nuggets of pure gold or 
burnished copper. Their larvae are remarkable for their 
habit of sheltering beneath wonderful canopies excreted by 
themselves, ab ano.’* The Scolyiidae, popularly known as 

Shot-hole Borers,’* include several most important pests. 
The annual loss to tea-planters from the ravages of a single 
species, Xyleborus formcalusy amounts to many thousand 
pounds. This is one of the so-called “ ambrosia beetles,” 
from the fact that the larvae do not feed upon the wood of 
the plant, but upon a definite fungus that germinates upon an 
exudation from the walls of the galleries constructed by the 
parent insect. The spores of this fungus must be introduced 
(accidentally or otherwise) by the beetles themselves. My 
acquaintance with Stylopidae, in Ceylon, is confined to the 
pupae and female insects, which are to be found, quite com¬ 
monly, in the bodies of certain small Homoptera, All attempts 
to breed out the winged males, by keeping the hosts in cap¬ 
tivity, have failed. The only male that 1 have seen was taken, 
at night, in a moth trap. 

Ceylon should be a happy hunting ground for a student of the 



Ihptera, Although many of the larger and more conspicuous 
species, and such as happen to be of economic importance, 
have been described, the smaller and more obscure groups 
are practically untouched. There are, for instance, many 
interesting galHcolous Cecidomyiids, inducing galls of curious 
and remarkable forms. The larvae of an undetermined 
Mycetophilid constructs a wonderful cocoon of glistening, 
white, anastomosing threads, surmounting a ring of excre- 
mentitious matter. The remarkable sucker-bearing larvae 
of a Blepharocerid fly are to be found, attached to rocks, 
in rapid mountain streams. 

Owing to their importance from the medical point of view the 
mosquitoes have received considerable attention. Of special 
importance are the Anophelines, easily distinguishable from 
the Culicine group by their long palpi and their oblique resting 
attitude. The history of the causation of malarial fever and 
its association with mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles is 
now too well known to justify repetition here. Mosquitoes 
of all kinds are so abundant that mosquito-nets are indis¬ 
pensable. Even so, unless the net is very carefully manipulated 
or if the smallest hole is allowed to remain unmended, some 
of the pests will find their way inside. Unless you are a heavy 
sleeper the presence of a single hungry mosquito is sufficient 
to banish sleep. Under the circumstances, perhaps you might 
be inclined to try Mark Twain’s advice. He recommends 
that, on retiring to rest, a corner of the net should be left open. 
When every mosquito in the room has come inside, the occupant 
of the bed slips out, tucks them in securely, and goes to sleep 
on the floor. In some localities Anopheles swarm to such an 
extent that existence becomes almost unbearable, and it is 
a marvel that anyone escapes malaria. They have an exas¬ 
perating habit of attacking your insteps and ankles beneath 
the shelter of the dinner-table, necessitating the wearing of 
high mosquito boots. On one of my tours I remember 
noticing, on rising in the morning, a curious greyish discolora¬ 
tion of the net under which I had been sleeping. Upon closer 
examination this appearance was found to be due to hundreds 
of Anopheles resting upon the outside of the net after having 
exhausted themselves in fruitless attempts to force an entrance 
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during the night. Fortunately Anopheles is a nocturnal 
insect and leaves you in peace during the hours of daylight. 
This act of grace does not hold good with some other mos*- 
quitoes. There is a maddening black-and-white species 
(Aedes alhopictus), locally known as the ** Tiger Mosquito,” 
that is hungry at all hours of the day. These little torments 
are particularly troublesome under the shade of trees, in 
gardens and in the jungle. The allied species {A* argenteus, 
formerly known as Stegomgia fasciata), notorious as the 
conveyer of yellow fever, occurs quite commonly in India and 
Ceylon, but is innocuous so long as it can have no access to 
a patient suffering from the disease with which it is associated. 
Species of several other genera, including Culex itself, are 
known to be concerned in the conveyance of various tropical 
diseases, such as Elephantiasis and the various forms of 
Filariasis. The largest mosquito in Ceylon is Megarhinus regim. 
So far as my experience goes this species is not a blood-sucker. 
It is quite a handsome insect, resplendent with iridescent 
scales and ornamented with prominent tufts at the hinder 
end of its body, resembling, in these characters, some of the 
Sesiid moths. It breeds in the small pools of water that 
collect in the hollow stumps of the giant bamboo and, doubt¬ 
less, in similar accumulations of water in other trees. The 
larvae, which are carnivorous, may be regarded as beneficial 
insects, for they prey—almost exclusively—upon the larvae 
of other mosquitoes, including those of their own kind. I have 
never found more than a single full-fed larva of this mosquito 
occupying a pool at one time. This is clearly a case of the 
survival of the fittest. It is a giant of its kind, averaging 
16 mm. in length; but it is of a sluggish disposition, remaining, 
unless disturbed, in one position until its prey comes within 
striking distance. 

Ohironomids emerge, in vast swarms, from the large areas 
of shallow water within the confines of Colombo. They 
.obscure the street lamps at night, and blacken the walls of 
bungalows adjacent to the lake. Psychodidae, represented 
in this country by minute moth-like fliies, include a trouble¬ 
some blood-sucking species of Phlebotomus^ whose bite is 
as venomous as that of a mosquito, and may possibly be the 
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causation of certain obscure fevers. An allied species, in 
Southern Europe and Egypt, has an evil reputation as the 
conveyer of Papataci fever.’’ Various species of Tahamdae 
make themselves felt, as is their usual custom. They include 
a species of Pangonia, the females of which are remarkable 
for the possession of a needle-like proboscis several times 
longer than the body of the insect that supports it. The fly 
is said to feed while hovering on the wing, and to be capable 
of piercing the human body even through clothing of con¬ 
siderable thickness.” Although our Ceylon species is not 
uncommon, I have never experienced its bite. The local 
“ Robber-flies ” (Asilidae) are mostly dull-looking insects, 
and include nothing so showy as the British crahroniformis. 
The most interesting species is Hyperechia xylocopiformis, 
which mimics and preys upon Xylocopid bees. Dolichopidae 
are represented by many graceful and beautiful species, 
with metallic green and crimson bodies. They may be seen 
running about over the surface of leaves. I have occasionally 
seen one of them straddle over and seize with its proboscis 
minute insects that were similarly disporting themselves. 
Amongst the most remarkable of Ceylon flies are species of 
DiopsiSy which carry their compound eyes at the extremity 
of long slender processes that project from each side of the 
head. The Beetle-flies ” (Celyphus spp.) are scarcely less 
peculiar, with their wings concealed beneath an extravagantly 
enlarged scutellum which covers the whole of the hinder parts 
of the body. A species of Borborid (Limosma equitans) 
obtains free rides upon the bodies of large Coprid beetles. 
They appear to be in no ways inconvenienced by the somewhat 
complicated process of unfolding and furling of the wings 
of the beetle. Nor do they willingly leave the insect when 
handled, but will accompany it into the poison bottle. It 
is probable that the flies breed in dung and find this method 
of transport an easy way of gaining access to a suitable store 
of food. 

The common house-fly is as much at home in the tropics 
as in this country, and, owing to the insanitary conditions 
prevalent in native communities, is even more dangerous 
fts a carrier of disease germs. I have observed that certam 
, PHOO. ENT. SOC. LONI)., V. 1924. N 
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individual house-flies are more pertinacious in their attentions 
than others, settling repeatedly on one’s hands or face, and 
refusing to take any hint (however dgorous) that their presence 
is unwelcome. If one of these persistent flies is captured, 
decapitated, and its head macerated in water, it will usually 
be found to contain a number of microscopic nematode worms 
which issue from the proboscis and can be seen wriggling 
about in the water. I have satisfied myself, by repeated 
experiment, that this phenomenon is practically confined to 
such persistent individuals. They seem to be impelled, 
by some frenzy of irritation, to attempt to pass on the parasites 
to some other host. 

Trypetidae, of the genus Dacm, furnish several troublesome 
fruit pests. One species breeds in oranges, a second in mangos, 
and a third attacks marrows, pumpkins and cucumbers. 
Another Tr 3 rpetid is responsible for the rotting of many young 
stems of the Giant Bamboo. It has been noticed that the 
odour of Citronelia oil is strongly attractive to the several 
species of Dacus. This idiosyncrasy has been utilised, with 
some success, in trapping the flies. 

The remaining families of the Diptera — Hippobosctdae^ 
Strehlidae and Nyctenbidae —belong to the series Pupipara. 
Though the characters that have led to their juxtaposition 
in our classification are probably the result of convergence 
rather than of natural afiSinity, it is convenient to consider 
them together. In all of them the larval stages are passed 
within the body of the parent, the larvae being finally extruded 
either as actual pupae or ready for immediate pupation. 
They are all blood-suckers, and most of them live parasitically 
upon other animals. As in this country, the cattle are tor¬ 
mented by several species of Htppohosca, Other Hippoboscids 
are associated with many Ceylon birds, and a species of 
Stenopteryx frequents the edible nests of a common swiftlet 
(Cypselus affinis), A small Streblid swarms in the fur of the 
carnivorous bat (Megaderma lyra). But the most interesting 
and remarkable of the series are the Nycteribidae^ a relatively 
large species of which is always to be found upon the bodies 
of the great fruit-eating bats or so-called ‘‘ Flying-foxes ” 
(Pteropua mediua). A Nycteribia presents a most bizarre 
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d.pp6arance, with its long, double-jointed limbs, which enable 
it to travel almost equally well either in the normal position 
or upside down. It has a long and flexible neck and minute 
head which are folded back upon the thorax, giving the insect 
the appearance of having been decapitated. To assist its 
rapid progress through the fur of the animal, there is a promi¬ 
nent series of comb-like spines on the dorsum of the thorax 
and a similar series across the venter of the abdomen. 

The Order Thysanopfera may be dismissed with the remark 
that some of the Ceylon species of thnps are economic pests 
of prime importance; one of them being responsible for 
considerable loss to cacao planters. 

There remains to be noticed the large and important Order 
Hemtptera. Unfortunately, the time at my disposal will 
permit of but a hurried glance at some of the more interesting 
forms. The Pontatomid family contains some large bugs 
with very powerful stink-glands. On one occasion I was 
examining the trunk of a tree when I suddenly received, 
full in one eye, a jet of irritant fluid having a strong odour of 
ethyl acetate, ejected^by a large Pentatomid bug (Tessaratoma 
javanica) that was resting on the trunk. Catamnthiis incarnatus 
is a very conspicuous member of this family. It is popularly 
known as the “ Cancature-bugbecause, when viewed in 
the reverse position, it presents an absurd caricature of a 
rubicund face surmounied by a Glengarry cap. Of Nezara 
inriduh, the stink-bug “ par excellence,” the least said the 
better. An inadvertently crushed specimen makes a room 
temporarily uninhabitable. In cases of intrusion by this 
insect, it is wiser to deport the unwelcome visitor politely, 
without violence. The subfamily ScnteUerimc is characterised 
by the backward enlargement of the scutelluui to cover the 
wipgs and hemelytra, so that bugs of this group are often 
mistaken (by the uninitiated) for beetles. It includes some 
handsome species, such as Tetrarthria imricgata and Scutellera 
mbilis, that almost rival the Buprestid beetles in the splendour 
of their metallic tints. 

Under the Coreidae is placed a small apterous species 
{DitMchim inJkUtis) which bears an extraordinarily close 
resemblance to an ant of the genus Polyrachis. Leptocorisa 
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($cuta and L. varicornis are notorious pests of the rice plant. 
By puncturing and extracting the juices of the unripe grain 
they prevent it from maturing and ruin a large percentage 
of the crops. Serimtha abdominalis and S. augur are mimics of 
and prey upon the troublesome “ Cotton-stainers (Dysdercm 
spp.), which belong to a distinct {d^mAj^Pyrrli/ocoridae, 
Oxycarenus laetus (fam. Lygaeidae) infests the ripe bolls of 
the cotton plant, injuring the lint. 

The next Family {Tingididae) contains the Lace-bugs ”; 
small insects—the largest less than a quarter of an inch long, 
but represented, in Ceylon, by some remarkable and beautiful 
forms. GalecUus darthula and Cadammtus typicus have a 
broad, laminate expansion on each side of the thorax and a 
globose hood concealing the head. Viewed under the micro¬ 
scope the boldly areolate, hyaline elytra glow with delicate 
iridescent tints. Urentius echinm and Ayrerus hystncelius^ 
as their names imply, are closely set with long spines. Elm- 
mognathus greeni carries a prominent globose process on each 
side of the pronotum. 

The Hydrometridae or “ Water-skaters do not differ 
conspicuously from those found in this country and include 
some of the same species, e.g. Velia currens, Gerrts pahidum, 
etc. In addition, two species of the interesting marine 
Gerrid (Uahhales) have been taken around the coasts of Ceylon. 
The allied genus Metrocoris frequents mountain streams in 
the island. 

Amongst the more interesting Reduviidae may be mentioned 
Pilocerus fuscus, remarkable for its heavily plumose antennae 
and limbs and for its broadly expanded hemel)rtra. The 
Emesinae include slender Tipuliform species, with well- 
developed wings, and apterous species resembling miniature 
Stick-insects. They are all provided with raptorial front limbs 
adapted for seizing and holding their prey, which consists of 
other minute insects. Twenty-four species (assigned to 
fourteen distinct genera) have been recorded from the islaiid. 
The bite (or puncture) of some of the larger Reduviids can be 
extremely painful. One of my fingers was paralysed for 
more than an hour after a chance encounter with a species of 
Harpactor. Triatoma mhrofasciata has developed a taste 
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for human blood, and is a very objectionable bedfellow. 
Although I have no records of serious consequences following 
upon its bite, it must be regarded with suspicion, for a closely 
allied Brazilian species (T. megista) is said to harbour a 
trypanosome which causes a serious disease of somewhat 
the same nature as the notorious “ sleeping sickness ” of 
Africa. The ugly apterous females of Physorhyncus linnaei 
prey upon the giant millepedes that abound in Ceylon. I 
had often seen the dead bodies of these Myriapods lying about, 
and had wondered what might be the cause of the mortality, 
until, on one occasion, while watching a large millepede 
wandering over my lawn, I noticed an immature specimen of 
Physorhyncus following and manoeuvring about it. Suddenly 
the bug closed and fastened upon the hinder part of the 
millepede, plunging its proboscis into the ventral surface 
between the legs. The millepede writhed about, evidently 
in great pain, but failed to dislodge its enemy. It tried to 
crawl away, but rather more than half the body and limbs 
were paralysed. After feeding for a minute or two, the bug 
left its victim, which I then picked up and placed in a box, 
to note how soon the paralysis would pass oS, but, twelve 
hours later, the millepede, instead of having recovered, was 
dead. The victim measured nearly six inches in length, and 
was as thick as a stout drawing pencil, the bug was less than 
one-eighth as long. If one of these bugs is picked up an 
audible stridulation is noticeable. Examination shows that 
the sound is produced by friction between the horny tip of 
the stout rostrum and a deep groove running between the 
bases of the anterior legs. The groove is demarkeJ by a 
strongly raised margin and contains a narrow, transversely 
striated plate. This structure is common to both sexes, 
and occurs also in the allied species P, tuherculatus. Species 
of Endochtis, notably E. cingaknsis (of which the curious 
bunch of eggs is figured in Dr. Sharp’s volume) show parental 
solicitude for their offspring. The female (and sometimes 
the male also) remains in close attendance until the eggs are 
hatched, when she takes charge of the young brood and 
presumably instructs them in the art of living, until they are 
old enough to provide for themselves. 
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The most notable example of the family Capsidae, in Ceylon, 
is Helopeltis antonii —a serious pest of both tea and cacao* 
An allied species (H, theivora) plays the same role in India, 
where it is known as ‘‘ Mosquito Blight,'’ from some fancied 
resemblance of the insect to a mosquito. Species of this 
genus are characterised by the possession of a long and slender 
Bcutellar horn, surmounted by a conspicuous knob, which 
gives the insect the appearance of having been transfixed 
by an entomologist’s pin. Another curious Capsid {Armachanua 
monoceros) is one of those deceptive insects that have developed 
a pattern apparently designed to give the impression that 
its head is at the wrong end of its body. The effect is pro¬ 
duced, in this case, by the shape of the termen of the hemelytra, 
supplemented by a prominent, black, eye-like spot on the 
cuneus, resulting in a remarkably close resemblance to the 
head of a Cercopid. The adoption of this deceptive pattern, 
by insects of so many different orders and families, is clearly 
indicative of some protective value. The device, in such a 
small insect as this, might be useless against the attacks of 
birds or lizards; but amongst the principal enemies of 
small insects are hunting spiders of the family Attidae^ which 
invariably stalk their prey from behind, endeavouring to 
take it unawares. 

The “ Water-scorpions ” and “ Water-boatmen ” {Nepidae, 
Naitcoridae, Notonectidae and Conxtdae) are represented, in 
Ceylon, by species that do not differ very markedly from those 
of European countries; but giant water-bugs, of the genus 
Belostoma, large examples of which exceed three inches in 
length and one inch in breadth, are denizens of warmer 
climates. Belostoma indicum breeds abundantly in the inland 
waters of Ceylon, where its size and strength enable it to 
overpower even frogs and fish; though, from observations 
made upon specimens confined in an aquarium, I am of opinion 
that the natural food of the species is such large insects or 
small terrestrial animals as fall accidentally into the water. 
Bugs of this family are peculiar in that the female cements 
her eggs upon the back of the male, who is compelled to carry 
this burden until the young insects have hatched out. One 
of my captive females laid several clusters of eggs which, in 
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the absence of a male, were allowed to sink to the bottom of 
the vessel. Xiater, the female was detected feeding upon 
the abandoned ova, clasping the cluster with her fore limbs 
and probing the separate eggs, one after another. 

The song of the Cicada forms a dominant note amongst 
the chorus of sounds in the jungles of Ceylon. It is a harsh 
and penetrating note, which has been likened, not inaptly, 
to the noise of a knife being ground upon a revolving stone. 
The din produced by a number of Cicadas, all shrilling together, 
is deafening at close quarters, and is reported to have been 
distinctly audible to passengers on vessels at a distance of a 
mile from land. A single Cicada, perched on the branch* of a 
tree, is often very difficult to locate, by sound alone. The 
note varies in intensity from moment to moment, and seems 
to be coming from different directions, giving a ventriloquial 
effect. The song is an attribute of the male insect only. 
The sound-producing organs are of complicated structure, 
unlike those found in any other insect, and are situated one 
on each side of the base of the abdomen, which is otherwise 
hollow and acts as a resonator, the insect taking no food in 
this stage. In many species these vocal organs are covered 
by large, horny opercula, the manipulation of which may 
possibly account for the variation in intensity of the note. 
The life-history of a Cicada is interesting on account of the 
longevity of the larva. The female insect is provided with a 
powerful ovipositor, by means of which the eggs are embedded 
in the woody stems of plants. The young insects fall or 
descend to the ground and bury themselves, remaining under¬ 
ground for the whole of their larval existence, during which 
time they extract their nourishment from the roots of trees 
and plants. This period of seclusion probably varies with 
different species, but is known to extend for many years. 
In America the recurrent appearance of Cicadas shows a 
sharply deffned periodicity, which has enabled the duration 
of the larval stages (of that particular species) to be determined 
as seventeen years. In Ceylon, where no such periodicity is 
noticeable, it is difficult to estimate the length of the life 
cycle. When the time is ripe for emergence the nymphs come 
to the surface and crawl up the stem of some adjacent tree. 
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The n}niiphal envelope splits along the dorsum and the perfect 
Cicada extricates itself, leaving the empty but rigid skin 
firmly attached to the support by its strong claws. Though 
these empty nymphal cases are often to be seen in considerable 
numbers, I have never detected the nymph in the act of 
resurrection. The adult insects are strong but erratic flyers. 
When disturbed they will often blunder against the trunk 
of another tree and fall to the ground. Their natural enemies 
are principally birds, but they are too strong on the wing for 
some of the smaller flycatchers. I have observed an amusing 
struggle between an Orange Minivet {Pericrocottis flammeus) 
and a large Cicada. My attention was attracted by the 
screeching of the insect in mid air. On looking up I saw the 
Cicada actually flying away with the bird, which had seised 
it by a hind leg, and was quite unable to control its flight. 
Some species (e.g. Cryptotympanum intermedia) appear to 
have the power of distilling water through their systems, 
shedding it, like rain, below the trees in which they are 
resting. 

Some of the larger Fulgorids are known as “ Lantern- 
flies,’' a name that originated from a mistaken idea that 
they were luminous. But this popular name might still be 
considered applicable, their texture and colouring being 
suggestive of Chinese paper lanterns. The most conspicuous 
species, in Ceylon, is Fulgora maculatay an insect with a body 
approximately two inches long and a wing-expanse of more 
than three inches. More than a third of its total length is 
occupied by the head, which is produced into a stout curved 
process resembling the horn of a rhinoceros. The tegmina 
are blackish, liberally bespattered with large chalky-white 
spots; the wings of a rich blue colour, with a deep black 
border. The insects sit about on the trunks of trees and 
appear to offer to the collector an easy capture. But the 
ease with which they evade the net is astonishing. At the 
last moment, just as the net is closing over them, with a 
sudden flick they shoot out of range. Messena crudaUa is 
brilliantly coloured with red, white and blue, and looks like 
some fabrication designed for a Christmas tree. Phromnia 
margindla has ample, bright-green tegmina, with a scarlet 
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costal border. These insects are gregarious and, when 
clustered on a slender stem, with their tegmina folded at a 
very steep angle above their backs, might be mistaken for 
the half-opened buds of some leguminous flower. The nymphs 
are remarkable-looking objects, their small bodies being 
enveloped in a mass of long white tassels and filaments, which 
are very brittle but constantly renewed. The fallen filaments 
sometimes carpet the ground beneath the trees upon which 
they are congregated. 

Menibraddae are well represented, with 19 genera (8 of 
which are peculiar to the island) and 48 species; but they 
present none of the fantastic forms that occur in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The only Cercopid that deserves special notice is Machaerota 
gutti^era. The several species of this genus are characterised 
by the possession of a long, backwardly-directed, ensiform 
process on the scutellum, and for the peculiar habit of the 
larvae, which live within tubes composed of hardened secre¬ 
tionary matter. 

The Jassidae of Ceylon, though numerous, do not exhibit 
any characters or habits of special interest. 

Very little attention has been paid to the Psylhdae of the 
island. I have observed several gall-making species and 
have noted one point that bears upon the vexed question of 
whether a gall is the result of an initial stimulus by the parent 
insect, or of protracted irritation during the growth of the 
nymph. On opening some Psyllid galls that had attained 
their full development I found that, in a certain percentage 
of them, the eggs had failed to hatch. In the case of this 
particular species, therefore, it is evident that the size and 
form of the gall is predetermined. 

The Aphididae, also, are practically unexplored, less than 
twenty species having been described from Ceylon. Of these 
the most noticeable are Siphonophora artocarpi, with its 
greatly elongated siphons, and Oregma bambusae, with frontal 
horns—a species that infests the stems of the giant 
bamboos. 

The same may be said of the Aleurodidae, the nymphal 
stages of which provide many remarkable and beautiful 
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forms. It is surprising that this particularly attractive 
family of insects has received so little attention. 

Having recently published a monograph of the Cocddae 
of Ceylon, I feel that I have already said enough about this 
family. 

My self-appointed task of reviewing the insect fauna of 
Ceylon having now been completed, it only remains for me 
to apologise for the deficiencies of my Address and to thank 
you for your patience in listening to it. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


The Arabic figures refer to the pages of the ^ Transactions the Roman 
nuitierals to the pages of the ‘ Proceedings ’ 

The President’s Address is not separately indexed 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 

Abdominal, scent-organ in Sahatinca and other primitive genera of Lepido- 
ptera, cxxiv, 457 ; brushes in certain Noctuid moths, on the, cxlix. 

Aberration, of Pyramets dejeanij pathological, exhibited, i, of Argymiis 
selene^ exhibited, xxxiii, of Aporia crataegi, rare, exhibited, Ixxxix. 

Acanthomyops fuligtnosu% in Isle of Man, and its distribution in Britain, 
exhibited, ii, myrmecophiles associated with A, hmuneus^ xcvi. 

Acarids infesting lioletophagus reticulata^ exhibited, viii 

Acraea althoffi althoff closer in female than male of Pseudaei'aea dolomena 
albostriata f.m dolahella from Uganda, likeness to male, exhibited, cxl. 

Acrididae preserved in the British Museum, identification of types of, 265 

African, genus Nycteinera, exhibited, Ixxxih , carpenter-bees, observations 
on hibernating habits and collection of certain South, xcvi. 

A gains melanarius, teratological specimen of, exhibited, viii. 

Algeria, Lycaenids from, exhibited, cxi 

Alligator, ten’ifying appearance of Laternarta (Fulgoridae) founded on the 
most prominent features of the, xliii 

Amauns lobengula from S,B. of Lake Rudolph, flying with Papilio dardamts, 
new race of, xxv, hind-wing patch of A alhimaculaia probably darkened 
in mimicry of A ansorgei^ exhibited, xxix. 

Ant, Acanthomyops fillnfinosusyixi Isle of Man, and its distribution in Britain, 
exhibited, ii; Dr. Bequaert's memoir on predaceous enemies of, Ixviii; 
carton and othtT ants’ nests from Sumatra and North Australia, 
exhibited, Ixxxvii, larva of Coccinellid beetle, Ortalxapallens, devouring 
exhibited, cix. 

Ant-trees, observations on some of the insects, etc., on, Ixxiii, 

Aphelium mali for control of ^^oolly Aphis (Kriosoma lanigerum), intro¬ 
duction into England of Chalcid parasite, cxv. 

Aporia crataegi, rare aberration of, exhibited, Ixxxix 

Argentina, living fireflies from, exhibited, v, 

Argynnis selene^ aberration of, exhibited, xxxiii 

Arixsnia associated with bats, exhibited, ii. 

Ascalaphid larva at Nairobi, notes on life-history and insect-food-preferences 
of lichen-like, exhibited, lix. 

Asilid flies of genus Hyperechia (Laphriinae) preying upon larvae of 
Xylocoidd bees, larvae of, exhibited, xxi, Ivii, 121. 

Aslauga pininga and A* lamloruiy description of pupae of, xtv, 199, 
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Asota kehconia (Hypsidae), which has lost the orange warning colour of the 
body, race of, exhibited, xxxir. 

Australia, devouring thrips, bee, Halictus jLoralis, from, exhibited, xxxvii; 
cai'ton and other ants’ nests from North, exhibited, Ixxxvii; on 
Histeridao (Coleoptera) from, cxi, 239. 

Bates’ Ega after seventy years, H. W , xli. 

Bats, Anxema associated with, exhibited, ii. 

Bee, Hahctus jlorahiy devouring thrips, Australian, exhibited, xxxvii. 

Beetle, Chlorophorus (Clytanthus) annularis^ breeding in wall of bamboo 
water>pot, Longtcorn, exhibited, viii; from Ireland, rare, exliibited, 
xxiii; taken on the same grass at Kumaon, U.P,, India, close resem¬ 
blance between two Hispid, exhibited, xxxiii, protective eicremeutal 
structure in larvae of Cassid, exhibited, Ixxxiv; OrtalxapalhnSy devouring 
ants, larva of Coccmellid, exhibited, cix, new and rare British, exhibited, 
cxxiii; collected on shrub, Angophora cordifoliay near Sydney, with 
flower-bearing branches, group of, exhibited, cxxxvii 
BeUnoh mesentina across the wind at Nairobi, towards the end of the dry 
season, migration of the Pierine butterfly, xxxi, 

Bequaert’s memoir on predacious enemies of ants, Dr. J , lx viii 
Biology and Morphology of the Neuroptera, some aspects of the, cxi, 303 
Bionomics of Xylocopa ac'^tuam, with note on the beetle larvae, some 
observations on the, Ixxxvi, 144. 

Bird-eating spider, living example of, exhibited, xvii. 

Boletophagus rehculatay Acarids infesting, exhibited, viii. 

Booth, G. A., notice of death of, Ixxxvii 
Brazil, notes on habits of insects and spiders in, cxlix, 475 
Britain, ant, Acanthomyops fuliginoms in Isle of Man and its distribution in, 
exhibited, ii, Coleopteia new to, exhibited, Ixxxvii 
British, list, TtneaalbicomellayVL&yf to, exlubited, vii; Lycaenidae, exhibited, 
xxxiv, xciv; Committee on Entomological nomenclature, announcement 
as to, Iviii; Trechiis, new, Iviii; specimens of LeiopUlus hrachydactylus, 
exhibited, Ixxxviii; sawflies, two unrecorded, exhibited, cxv; Neuro- 
pteron, rare, exhibited, cxix; Beetles, new and rare, exhibited, cxxiii, 
Fungus-gnats (Diptera, Mycetophilidae), cxlix, 505. 

British Museum, No 4 Identification of types of Acrididae Notes on the 
Orthoptera in the, cxi, 265. 

Brushes in certain Noc^tuid moths, on the abdominal, cxlix. 

Bntler, W. E., notice of death of, Ixxxvii. 

Butterflies, from Malaya, exhibited, xxiii; new method of mounting, 
exhibited, xicxiv; plentiful again in Fiji, xxxv. 

Bye-laws, alterations in, read, xcv, cxii, cxviii; considered, cxxiv. 

Camponotus herculeanus subsp pennsylvamciiSy colony of, exhibited, cxii. 
Carpenter-bee, life-history of Indian, exhibited, Ixxxiv; observations on 
hibernating habits and collection of South African, xcvi. 

Cassid beetles, protective excremental structure in larvae of, exhibited, 
Ixxxiv. 

Catopsiha crocale and C. pomoTia, specific identity of, exhibited, xxiii; 

pupation of C. erocale, exhibited, Ixxxiv. 

Centipedes and other Arachnids, poisonous properties of, discussed, xxiii. 
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Ceylon, remarkable cocoon of Noctuid moth Lahanda fasciata (Sarrothripinae) 
from, exhibited, xx. 

Chalcid, Leiicaipts yrandis^ exhibited, ii, parasite {Apheltnus mah) for the 
control of the Woolly Aphis (Eriosoma lamgerum)^ introduction into 
England of the, cxv. 

ChloTophorus {Clytanthus) anntilans, breeding in wall of bamboo water-pot, 
Longicorn beetle, exhibited, viii 

Coccmellid beetle, Ortalia pullem, devouring ants, larva of, exhibited, cix. 

Cocoon of Noctuid moth, Lahanda fasciata (Sarrothripinae) from Ceylon, 
remarkable, exhibited, xx. 

Coleoptera, stridulating organs in, desenbed, xxiii, vocal organs in the 
Coleopterous families, Dytiscidae, Brotylidae and Endomychidae, 
Ixxxvi, 134; new to Britain, exhibited, Ixxxvii; on Australian 
Histeridae, cxi, 239 

Committee on Entomologica.1 nomenclature, announcement as to British, 
Iviii. 

Cosmophilttf notes on some species of genus, xxv, 20. 

Council for 1925, nomination of, cxviii, exxv 

Cragg, Major F W , notice of death of, Ixxxvii 

Danaida chrysippus and D dorippvs pioveil by breeding to be two forms of 
the same species, cxix 

Deuterophlebiasp, (Diptera, Deiiteroplilebidae), metamorphosis of, xxv, 45 

Dianthoecia compta from Sussex, exhibited, Ixxxix. 

Diptera, Douteroplilebidae, metamorphosis of Deuierophlebta^ xxv, 45, 
Mycetophilidae, British Fungus-gnats, cxlix, 505 

Dragonflies (Odonata), of Palestine, with notes on the species of adjacent 
regions, tlie, xxv, 25 , of Samoa, preliminary report on the, cwii, 429. 

JH'vpanepteryx phalatnotdc^ exhibited, cxix 

Dnver-ants at Nairobi, invasion of ‘‘Siafu” or, ix. 

Dummy animals are attractive to tsetse flies, experiments proving that, lii 

Dytiscidae, Erotylidae and Endomychniae, vocal organs in the Coleopterous 
families, Ixxxvi, 134 

Ega after seventy years, H. W. Bates’, xli 

Egypt and the Near Bast, notes on insect migration m, cxvii, 439 

Endomychidae, vocal organs in the Coleopterous families, Dytiscidae 
Erotylidae and, Ixxxvi, 134 

iim/flf, and species belonging to other groups and families of Lepidoptera, 
resemblance between species of Nymphaliue Phyciodes^ exhibited 
cxxvi 

F.riosoma lamyeram^ introduction into England of Chalcid parasite (Apheltnus 
vmli) for control of Woolly Aphis, cxv. 

Erotylidae and Endomychidae, vocal organs in the Coleopterous families 
Dytiscidae, Ixxxvi, 134. 

Ethiopian, Hesperid Ploetzia cerymica, further notes on the nocturnal flight 
of the, xxxii; species of genus Il&sperta^ on the, Ivii, 64. 

Europe, forms of Pteris napi from Central, exhibited, xii; new European 
Skipper, exhibited, Ivi; two European butterflies that miinio genus 
LimenitiSf cxlvii. 

Fellows, election of, i, xii, xxii, xxv, Iviii, Ixxxvii, xcv, cxii,cxviii, exxv. 
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Fiji, butterdies plentiful again in, xxzv; Xixuthrus keros from, exhibited, 
cxii. 

Fireflies from Argentina, living, exhibited, v. 

Fluorescent pigments, in Lepidoptera, the distribution of, xxv, 1; of 
Papilios • further evidence of its identity in males and primitive forms 
of mimetic females of P. dardanus. Some transformations of the pale 
yellow, xcix. 

Fulgorids (Hemiptera-Homoptera) from Island of Hodriguez, on some, 
cxlviii, 463. 

Fungus-gnats (Diptera, Myeetopbihdae), British, cxlix, 505. 

Genitalia in Rhynchota, on the morphology of the male, cxi. 

Gerould’s researches on inheritance of white wing colour in yellow Pieriue 
butterflies: his criticism of mimicry John H., Ixxi. 

Grypocera of Palestine and Transjordama, the Bhopalocera and, cxlix. 

Jialictns jioralis^ devouring Thrips, Australian bee, exhibited, xxxvii. 

Helicontns numatOf H, hcade and H stlmm, forms of, exhibiteil, cxxxii 

Hemiptera-Homoptera from Island of Rodriguez, on some Fulgorids, cxlviii, 
463 

Hesperia^ on the Ethiopian species of the genus, Ivii, 64. 

Heteroeera, new species and subspecies of Trinidad Rhopalocera and, cxvii, 
413. 

Hibernating habits and collection of certain South African car|)enter-bee8, 
observations on, xevi 

Histeridae (Coleoptera), on Australian, cxi, 239 

Hydvilla palustrts^ exhibited, cxlviii 

Hyperechta (Laphrimae) preying upon larvae of Xylocopid bees, larvae of 
Asilid flies of genus, exhibited, xxi, Ivii, 121. 

Illustrative processes of making line, etc , blocks, described, cxviii. 

India, close resemblance between two Hispid beetles taken on the same grass 
at Kumaon, U.P., exhibited, xxiii; life-history of carpenter-bee from, 
exhibited, Ixxxiv; to excrement of bird, detailed resemblance of 
Lepidopterous larva from, xc, new species of Staphylinidae from, 160. 

Insect, food of the Little Owl, Athene noctua^ exhibited, viii; remains from 
oil sand in Trinidad, exhibited, Iviii; observations on some of the 
insects, etc., on ant-trees, Ixxiii; notes on habits of insects and spiders 
in Brazil, cxlix, 475 

Introduction into England of the Ohalcid parasite {Aphelinus malt) for the 
control of the Woolly Aphis (Ertosoma lanigerum)^ cxv. 

Ireland, rare beetles from, exhibited, xxiii. 

Isle of Man, and its distribution in Britain, ant, Acanthomyops fuliginosus in, 
exhibited, ii. 

Jenner, J. H. A., notice of death of, Ixxxvii. 

Jermyn, Col. Turenne, notice of death of, Ixxxvii. 

, Jones, A. H., notice of death of, xii. 

Lahanda foiciata (Sarrothripinae) from Ceylon, remarkable cocoon of Noctuid 
moth, exhibited, xx. 

Lake Rudolph, flying with Papilio dw danuSf new race of Amauris lolmgula 
from S.E. of, xxv. 

Lamp for special colour identifleation, new-daylight, exhibited, oxxiv. 



Larerviia vaHaia^ forms of, exhibited, cxxv. 

Larva, of Longicom beetle, long-lived, exhibited, iii; of Asilid flies of genus 
Hypertchia (Laphriinae) preying upon larvae of Xylocopid bees, ex¬ 
hibited, xxi, Ivii, 121; at Nairobi, notes on life-history and insect-food- 
preferences of lichen-like Ascalaphid, exhibited, lix , of Cassid beetles, 
protective excremental structure in, exhibited, Ixxxiv; to excrement of 
bird, detailed resemblance of Indian Lepidopterous, xc; of Coccinellid 
beetle Ortalia pallens devouring ants, exhibited, cix. 

Laternaria (Fulgondae) founded on the most prominent features of the 
Alligator, terrifying appearance of, xlui, on the luminosity of 
X. phosphorea^ xlix. 

Leaf, Trinidad moth resembling base of a, exhibited, cxiii. 

Leioptilua brachydactylus^ British specimens of, exhibited, Ixxxviit 

Lepidoptera, the distribution of fluorescent pigments m, xxv, 1, detailed 
resemblance of Indian Lepidopteirous larva to excrement of bird. 
Similar result obtained in entirely different way by Malayan spider, 
xc; description of pupae of Aslauga vintnya and A, lamhorni, xcv, 199, 
pigments of sun-loving species stable, of shade-loving and night-flying 
unstable. Effect of prolonged exposure to light upon pigments of, cxiv, 
on an abdominal scent-organ in Sahatinca^ and other pnmitive genera 
of, cxxiv, 467, resemblance between species of Nympbaline genus 
Phyciedes {Eresia) and species belonging to other gi'oups and families 
of, exhibited, cxxvi; scent sacs in, exhibited, cxlviii, on a new organ 
in certain, cxlix; on the source of the sphragidial fluid in Parmsstus 
apollo^ cxlix. 

Leuc(t9p%$ grandiSf exhibited, ii 

Leiieorrhtnia dubta (Paraneuroptera) m Surrey, exhibited, cx. 

Library, change in hours when open, Ivii, 

Ltbythea latus congregating perhaps before or dunng migration, exhibited, 
ix. 

LtmemtiSf two European butterflies that mimic genus, cxlvii. 

Liphyrinae (Khopalocera) with description of structure of puparium of 
Liphym brassolu and of pupae of Aslavga vtninga and A lamhtn'm 
(Lepidoptera), revision of the, xcv, 199. 

Lizard Sphenodm^ dull black Tenebnonid beetle rejected by insectivorous, 
xc. 

Longicom, larva, long-lived, exhibited, iii; beetle, Chlorophorus (Clytanihm) 
annuiariSf breeding in wall of bamboo water-pot, exhibited, vui. 

Luminosity of Laternaria phosphorea^ on the, xlix 

Lycaenidae, British, exhibited, xxxiv, xciv, at Ibadan, S. Nigeria, 
•bservations on life-histones of, Ixxiii; from Algeria and Tunis, 
exbilnted, czi. 

Lygrts Ustata, exhibited, cxlviii. 

Malaya, butterflies from, exhibited, xxiii; to excrement of bird, resemblance 
by spider from, xc. 

Mallophaga of the Bpitzbergen Expedition, 1923, on the, Ixxxvi, 151. 

Merrifield, F., notice of death of, Ivii. 

Metamorphosis of Deuterophlebia sp. (Diptera, Deuterophlebidae), xxv, 45. 

Migration, Ltbythea laivs congregating perhaps before or during, exhibited, 
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ix; of the Pierine butterfly Behnois mesentim across the wind at 
Nairobi, towards the end of the dry season, zxxi; in Egypt and the 
Near East, notes on insect, cxvii, 439. 

Mtmacraea marshallt dohertyt (Rhopalocera), observations on the early stages 
of, 152. 

Mimicry, of A, ansorcjei^ hind-wing patch of AmaurU alhimaculaia probably 
darkened in, exhibited, xxix; John H. Uerould^s researches of the 
inheritance of white wing colour in yellow Fierine butterflies: his 
criticism of, Ixxi; some transformations of the pale yellow strongly 
fluorescent pigment of Papilios further evidence of its identity in 
males and primitive forms of mimetic females of P. dardanusy xcix; 
likeness to male Aeraea althoffi althoffi closer in female than male of 
Pseudacraea dolomena alhostriata f.m dolahella from Uganda, exhibited, 
cxl; protective resemblance to characteristic conspicuous details of one 
out of many different appearances which same object may assume is 
only to be expected in rare species, cxlv; two European butterflies that 
mimic genus LtmemixSy cxlvii 

Minoan Symbolism, entomological contribution to understanding of, Ixxix. 

Morphology, of the male genitalia in Rhynchota, on the, cxi; of the 
Nenroptera, some aspects of the biology and, cxi, 303. 

Mounting butterflies, new method of, exhibited, xxxiv. 

Muscid prey from Nairobi, flower-haunting Thomisid spider with its, 
exhibited, xxxix. 

Mycetophilidae, Diptera, British Fungus-gnats, cxlix, 505. 

Myrmecophiles associated with Acanthomyops bmnneuSy xcvi. 

Nairobi, invasion of “ Siafu ’’ or Driver-ants at, ix ; series of 23 Praci5 
as, showing transition from dry to wet forms, taken in half-an-hour 
at, exhibited, xviii, migration of the Pierine butterfly BeUnois mesentinay 
towards the end of the dry season, across the wind at, xxxi; flower- 
haunting Thomisid spider with its Muscid prey from, exhibited, xxxix ; 
notes on life-history and insect food-preferences of lichen-like Ascalaphid 
larva at, exhibited, lix. 

Nests from Sumatra and North Australia, carton and other ants^ exhibited, 
Ixxxvii. 

Neuroptera, some aspects of the biology and morphology of the, cxi, 303 
rare British, exhibited, cxix. 

Nigeria, observations on Lycaenid life-histories at Ibadan, South, Ixxiii. 

Noctuid moth, Labanda fasciata (Sarrothripinae) from Ceylon, remarkable 
cocoon of, exhibited, xx; on the abdominal brushes in certain, cxlix. 

Nocturnal flight of the Ethiopian Heaperid Ploetzia cerymicOy further notes 
on the, xxxii. 

Nomenclature, announcement as to British Committee on Entomological, 
Iviii. 

NycUmtray African genus, exhibited, Ixxxiii. 

Nymphaline genus PhycMes {Eresia) and species belonging to other groups 
and families of Lepidoptern, resemblance between species of, exhibited, 
cxxvi. 

Oberthur, M. Charles, notice of death of, Ixxxvii. 

OMtuary. A. H. Jones, xii; Dr. L, P4ringuey, xxv; F, Merrifield, Ivii; M. 
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Charles Oberthur, G A. Booth, W. E Butler, Major F W Cragg, Col 
Tureuue Jermyn, B C Treberne and J. H A Jenner, Ixxxvii 

Ocypus olmSf wren in winter eating large Staphyliuid >)eoilc, probably, 
xxxvii. 

Odonata, of Palestine, with notes on the species of adjacent regions, the 
dragonflies, xxv, 25, of Samoa, preliramary report on the dragonflies, 
cxvii, 429, 

Officers for 1925, nomination of, cxvHi, exxv 

Oil sand m Trinidad, insect remains from, exhibited, Iviii 

Organs, in Coleopterous families Dytiscidae, Erotylidae and Endoniychidae, 
vocal, Ixxxvi, 134; in certain Lepidoptera, on a new, cxlix. 

Ortalia palhiis devouring ants, larva of Ooccmellid beetle, exhibited, cix. 

Orthoptera in the British Museum, No 4. Identification of types of 
Acndidae. Notes on the, cxi, 265 

Owl, Athene noctnUy insect food of the Little, exhibited, viii. 

Prtchys betxilaria^ forms of, exhibited, xcv. 

Palestine, with notes on the species of the adjacent regions, the dragonflies 
(Odonata) of, xxv, 25; and Transjordania, the Khopalocera and 
Grypocera of, cxlix. 

Paptho darefanwi^ new race of Amauris lohenyala from S.E. of Lake Rudolph, 
flying with, xxv; some transformations of the pale yellow strongly 
fluorescent pigment of Papilios further evidence of its identity in 
males and primitive forms of mimetic females of P dardanus^ xcix 

Papilionid, recently described, exhibited, u. 

Parasites bred in captivity, exhibited, xiv 

Parnassiva apoUo (Lepidoptera), on the source of the sphragidial fluid in, 
cxlix. 

Peringuey, Dr. L , notice of death of, xxv 

Peroneu hastiana, forms of, exhibited, xiii; P ertstana var curti!>ana and 
var. tolana, exhibited, xxxiv. 

Pkalonia yUvicomana, exhibited, cxxiii 

Phyciodea {Ere'<ia) and species belonging to other groups and families of 
Lepidoptera, resemblances betineen species of Nyrnphaline genus, 
exhibited, exxvi. 

Pierine butterflies * his criticism of mimicry. John H Geroiild’s researches 
of the inheritance of white wing colour in yellow, Ixxi. 

Plena napt^ Central European forms of, exhibited, xii. 

Figments, in Lepidoptera, the distribution of fluorescent, xxv, 1 ; of 
Lepidoptera, effect of prolonged exposure to light ujion Pigments of 
sun-loving species stable, of shade-loving and night-flying unstable, cxiv. 

Ploetzia cerymica^ further notes on the nocturnal flight of the Ethiopian 
Hesperid, xxxii 

Poisonous properties of Centipedes and other Arachnids, discussed, xxiii. 

Polymorphic Zygaenid, exhibited, Ixxxix. 

Portraits for Society’s rooms, collection of new, Ixxxvii, xcv, cxii. 

Precis aesamvSi showing transition from dry to W('t forms, taken m half-an- 
hour at Nairobi, Kenya Colony, scries of 23, exhibited, xviii 

Protective excremental structure in larvae of Cassid beetles exhibited, 
Ixxxiv. 
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PseuJdtcraea doloniena alhostriata f.m dolahella from Uganda^ likeness id 
male Acraea dlthofli althoffi closer in female than male of, exhibited, 
czl. 

Pupa, of Scarabaeus sacevy exhibited, xcv; of Adauga vininga and^. lamhorni, 
description of, xcv. 

Pupation of Catopsiha crocale^ exhibited, Ixxxiv. 

Fyrameis dejeani^ pathological aberration of, exhibited, i 

Remains from oil sand in Trinidad, insect, exhibited, Iviii. 

Rhopalocera, and Hetorocera, new species and subspecies of Trinidad, cxvii, 
413 , and Grypocera of Palestine and Transjordania, the, cxlix ,observa¬ 
tions on the early stages of Mimacraea marshalli dohertyt^ 152. 

Hhynchota, on the morphology of the male genitalia in, cxi. 

Rodriguez, on someFulgorids (Hemiptera-Hoinoptera) from island of, cxlviii 
463. 

SahaUncat and other primitive genera of Lepidoptera, on an abdominal scent 
organ in, cxxiv, 457 

Samoa, preliminary report on the dragonflies (Odonata) of, cxvii, 429. 

Sawflies, two unrecorded British, exhibited, cxv 

Scarabaeus mcer, pupa of, exhibited, xcv 

Scent, organ in Sahatinca, and other primitive genera of Lepidoptera on an 
abdominal, cxxiv, 457 ; sacs in Lepidoptera, exhibited, cxlviii. 

Scolopendra giga^, exhibited, xxiii. 

Skipper, new European, exhibited, Ivi. 

Sphragidial fluid m Parnassiu^ apollo (Lepidoptera), on the source of the 
cxlix. 

Spider, living example of bird-eating, exhibited, xvii; with its Musiid prey 
from Nairobi, flower-haunting Thomisid, exhibited, xxxix , to excrement 
of bird, resemblance by Malayan, xc; in Brazil, notes on habits of 
msects and, cxlix, 475 

Spitzbergen Expedition, 1923, on the Mallophaga of the, Ixxxvi, 161. 

Staphylinidae from India, new spedes of, 160. 

Stridulating organs in Coleoptera, descnbed, xxiii. 

Sumatra, carton and other ants’ nests from, exhibited, Ixxxvii. 

Surrey, Leucorrhtnia rhibia (Paranenroptera) in, exhibited, cx 

Sussex, Ihanthoecia compta from, exhibited, Ixxxix 

Symbohsm, entomological contribution to understanding of Minoan, Izxix. 

Teinopalpus aureus and T. tmperuilis, exhibited, ii 

Tenebrionid beetle rejected by insectivorous lizard Sphenodon, dull black, xc. 

Teratological specimen of Agahus vielanarim^ exhibited, viii. 

Terrifying appearance of Laternana (Fulgondae) founded on the most 
prominent features of the Alligator, xliii. 

TettigoniiUs represented in Proc Ent Soc. 1923, p Ixxxv, determination of 
leaf-like, Ixv. 

Thrips, Australian bee, Halictus fioralis, devouring, exhibited, xxxvii. 

Thysania allied to T. agrtpptna, new species of, exhibited, xvi. 

Tinea alhicomella new to British list, exhibited, vii. 

TrechuSy new British, Iviii. 

Treheme, H. C., notice of death of, Ixxxvii. 

Trinidad, insect remains from oil sand in, exhibited, Iviii; resembling base of 



Ccxi 


a leaf, moth from, ex}iibilt<l, cxiii; new species and sub-species of 
Rhopalocera and Heterocera from, cxvii, 413 

Tsetse flies, experiments proving that dummy ammals are attractive to, 
Hi, ciii. 

Tunisia, Lycaenids from, exhibited, cxi 

Varieties of British Lycaenidae, exhibited, xciv 

Vice-Presidents, nomination of, i. 

Vocal organs in the Coleopterous families Dytiscidae, Erotylidae and 
Endomychidae, Ixxxvi, 134. 

Warning colour of the body, race of Asofa heliconm (Hypsidae), which has 
lost the orauge, exhibited, xxxiv 

Wickeri Fen, statement as to, xxxiv. 

Wren m winter eating large Btaphylinid beetle, probably Ocypus olens^ 
XXX vii. 

Xtxuthrus keros from Fiji, exhibited, cxii 

Xylocopid bees, larvae of Asilid flies of genus Hypercchia (Eaphriinae) 
preying upon larvae of, exhibited, xxi, I vii, 12] ; X aestuaus, exhibited, 
Ixxxiv , some observations on the bionomics of X aestiians^ with notes 
on the beetle larvae, Ixxxvi, 144. 

Zygaenid, polymorphic, exhibited, Ixxxix 
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SPECIAL INDEX. 


'Iht Arabic Jiyures refer to the payee of the ^ Transacttone*, the Raman numeralt 
to the payee of the * Proceedtnys* 


abbreviata (Lmhyra), 221 
abbi*eviatus (Telmaphilus), 626 
Abispa, cxxxyiii 
Abraxas, 17 

abrupta (Oedipoda), 279, 300 
„ (Tmetonota), 279 
abscondita (Hespena), 117 
„ (Pyrgus), 305 
absurda (Trichosia), 633, 651 
abimdans (Platysoma), 241, 246, 251 
acaciae (Pseudagnon)^ 34 
Acanthocera, 483 
accra (Hylcmera), 18 
aceris (Neptis), cxlvm 
achaemenas (Charaxes), 11 
Aciagrion, 434 
Acidacris, 285 
Acilius, 142 

Acnemia, 546, 556, 564, 565, 653, 661 
Acontista, 491 

Acraea, cxli, cxhi, cxliv, 158 
acraeina (Phyciodes), cixn 

„ f. hilarina (Phyciodes), cxxvi 
Acraeinae, Ixiii, cxiv, cxxvi 
Acrididae, 266, 278 
Acridiidae, Ixii 
Acridmae, 266, 275 
Acrodicrauia, 576, 661 
Acrolophidae, 427 
Acronyctinae, Ixiii 
Acrosoma, 481 
Acrotylus, 278 
Acryaiinae, 266 
Actinote, cxxvi, cxxx, exxxi 
actinote hmbata (Phyciodes), cxxvi 
aotinotina (Phyciodes), oxxvi 
acuminata (Oiroodes), 17 
acutus (Phymateus), 282, 288, 300 


adumbrata (Mycetophila), 638, 637, 
648, 656, 660 
adunca (Trichouta), 621 
adustiim (Acndium), 297, 300 
adustus (Cantantops), 297 
Aegeriadae, 427, 428 
Aeletes, 258, 269 
aeneipennis (Domene), 191 
aeneopilosus (Camponotus), 253 
Aepus, 495 

aequalis (Ecitophora), 485 
aequata (Diapna), xcvi 
Aeschnidae, 35 
Aeschninae, 40 

aestivalis (Platyura), 530, 651 • 

aestiians (Xylocopa), Ixxxiv, Ixxxvi 
144, 145, 146, 147, 1^8, 
149 

,, var. nibida (Xylocopa), 148 
Aethalion, 488 
aetlienata (Parabapta), 15 
affiliatus (Caloptenus), 299 
aihnis (Cocama), 290 
,, (Mycomyia), 653, 652 
,, (Odontomachus), 478 
Agatasa, 11 
Agclenidae, 500 
Ageronia, 493 
agestor (Papilio), 7 
agilis (Chlamydopsis), 253 
agra (Theda), xxxvi 
agraria (Soiara), 540, 652 
Agrioctiemis, 482, 438 
Agrionidae, 30, 430 
agi*ippina (Thysania), xvi, xvii 
Agroterinac, 424, 426, 428 
Agrotinae, 12 

agylla (Hesperia), 60, 69, 79, 81, 88 
85, 120 


adamsi (Boi^hila), 561, 563, 653, 663 
adelphina (Hyposoada), cxxviii „ (Pyrgus), 81 

Adephaga, 321, 328 „ (Synchthus), 118 

admatha leooogra^ha (Acraea), cxl, akwapimensis v. poultoni (Campon 


cxlii, oxliii, cxlvi 
adnexus (Batrisodes), Ixxxvii, xcvi 


otus), Ixxv 
alacris (Mermiria), 268 
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alba (Clirysopa), 339, 409, 410 
,, (Hemibyalea), 12 
Albardia, 341 

albescens (Ti’ichonta), 620, 656 
albicomella (Tinea), vii 
albicosta (rahmpsestis), 13 
albida (Antbeua), 14 
„ (Proschaliphora), 12 
albidaria (Agnibesa), 18 
albimaculata (Amauris), x, xxvii, 
xxviii, xxtx, XXX, xxxi, 7 
albmervis (Sciara), 640, 652 
albinus (Cyphodeiius), xcvi 
albitarse (Trypoxylon), 480, 487> 604 
albofasciata (Actinote), exxvi 
albus (Tliomisus), xl 
alcimeda (Hama), 11 
„ (Pallene), 11 

alcinoe camerunica (Plaueina), cxliv, 
cxlvi 

aldabrae (Conipoda), 280 
Aleurodidae, 393, 398 
aleurodiformis (Semidalis), 320, 410 
Aleuropteryginae, 390, 393, 898 
Aleuroptery^ni, 826 
Aleuropteryx, 326, 327 
alfkeni (Dolaea), 146 
aliena (Ectrepestboneiiia), 581, 654 
alienus (Calopteiiiis), 288, 289, 300 
,, (Jivarus), 288 
,, (Paradichroplua), 288 
aliphera (Eueides), cxxvii 
Allactoneura, 544, 545, 661 
Allocotoceia, 565, 556, 653, 661 
Allodia, 686, 688, 690, 600, 604, 605, 

611, 612, 613, 617, 624, 655, 660, 661 
alma (Epallage), 27, 28, 29 
alpicola (I)ziedzickia), 569, 663, 6o3 

„ (Syntemna), 658, 668 
alsina (Phyciodes), exxvii 
,, mimas (Phyciodes), cxxMi 
alternans (Allodia), 605, 607, 60S, 

612, 655 

althoffi (Acraea), cxl, cxli, exlii, cxiiii, 
cxliv, cxlvi 

,, althoffi (Acraea), cxli, cxlii, 

cxliv, cxlv, cxlvi 

,, . f. diucei (Aciaea), 

cxli, cxlv, cxlvi 

,, ,, f. III. ochreata (Ac¬ 

iaea), cxlv, cxlvi 

„ it f rubrofasciata (Ac¬ 

raea), cxlv 

,, ,, f. m. telloides (Ac¬ 

raea), cxliv, cxlv, 
cxlvi 

i> ,, f. noV. neavei (Acraea), 
cxliv, cxlvi 


althoffi pseudepaea (Acraea), oxliv, 
cxlvi 

alticola (M^artlirua), 164, 166 
alutaceus (Conostigmus), xcvi 
amaryllis (Laruma), 14 
Amauris, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, 
XXX, xxxi 

Amblyopus, 135 
Amblytropidia, 269 
Amblyxypha, 291 
ambnzia (Anaplie), 14 
ameiicana (Marqnettia), 346 
,, (Periplaneta), xvii 
amencanus (Jivanis), 288, 289 
Araeropterus, 309, 314, 319, 349 
amethystinum (Acidaeiis), 285 
,, (Acndium), 285 
amnicola (Geodroraicus), 171, 172, 174 
Amnosia, 11 

amoena (Acnemia), 565, 653 
,, (Allodia), 611, 665 
Amorphostigma, 482 
Ampliisteimie, 188, 139 
Amphix, 188 
Amphizoa, 142 
amplicollis tTrechus), Iviii 
Anachkia, 568, 661 
Aiiacliiiia, 546, 557, 661 
Anaca. 498 

aualiplaga (Buzina), 17 
aiialis (Boletina), 578, 653 
Anatella, 586, 588, 664, OCl 
Aiiaua, 285 
Anax, 26 

aiiceps (Oitlielrum), 41 
Viicboiiodeius, 495 

ancyliloiinaiis (Mycctoplnla), 60, 62, 
649 

andeisoni (Stigmodera), cxxxvu, 
exxxix 

Aneuia, 555, 661 
angelica (Prothoe), 11 
anglica(Macrocera), 516, 517,518, 661 
anglofeimica (Allodia), 605, 607, 655 
angulata (Macrocera), 517, 520, 651 
angustipenins (Clirotogonu8),278, 279, 
801 

„ (Tnlophidia), 278. 
Aniarella, 534, 661 
Anisopodidae, 508, 509,510 
Anisoptera, 430, 436 
.innae (Paraseniidahs), 409 
annularis (Chlorophorus), via, ix 
„ (Cly tan thus), viii 

annulata (Mycomyia), 661, 662 
„ (Pericneinis), 430, 434 

„ (Phronia), 624, 625,627, 656 

,, (Sciara), 588, 652 
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annulata (Trithemis), 26, 48 
annulatus (Acrotylus), 278, 301 
,, (Symmerus), 61], 587, 650 
anoiuala (Azaim), 565, 653, 669 
„ (Mycetophila), 649. 
Anomalomyia, 576, 661 
Anomis, 20 

anophthalma (Hyphilana), 9 
ansorgei (Altha), 14 

„ (Amauris), xxix, xxx, xxxi 
Antanartia, xii 

antarctica (Calliphora), Ixii, Ixiu 
antea (Ceratinia), cxxix 
anteunaiius (Thmobius), 177 
anteniiata (Trilophidia), 279 
Anthia, Ixix 
Antbomyidae, Ixiii 
Anthrax, 145 

Anthribidae, xcviii, xcix, 150 
antica (Platyura), 651 
antiTuaclms (Papilio), xlviii, 8 
antinoni (Papiho), xxvi, cii, 7 
antiqua (Rhaf’odiiieura), xiy, \v 
Antlemon, 522, 524, 525, 651, 661 
antonnis (Chai^axes), 11 
Antriadophila, 522, 661 
Apatura, cxiv 

Apemon, 623, 526, 651, 661 
Aphananlacris, 287 
Apbamzopbleps, 545, 661 
Aphelomera, 556, 565, 661 
Aphidae, xcvi 
A]>hiochaeta, 636 
Aphodius, vm 
apicalis (Maura), 281 

„ (Mycomyia), 550, 662 
,, (Thrips), xxxix 
apicicorne (Acndiuni), 282 
,, (Decticus), 282 
apicicomis (Tapliroriota), 282 
apicipunctata (Halisidota), 12 
apicipuuctuin (Platysoma), 242, 250, 
251 

Apidae, Ixixvi, 144, 145 
Apochrysidae, 337, 339, 340, 396, 398, 
399, 401, 402 
Apoderus, 361 

Apoliphthisa, 566, 570, 573, 653, 661 
a^llo (ParnaBsioB), cxhx 
Aptery^ota, 404, 476 
Arachnida, 495 
Araphnocampa, 512, 661 
Araschnia, cxlviii 
Arehemynneleonida, 347 
Archepaychops, 341, 395, 399 
arctata (Orphulella), 269 
arctatus (Stenobothrue), 269, 300 
Arctiadae, 12 


arctica (Allodia), 610, 660 
arcticua (Caloptenua), 298, 299 
Arctoneiira, 610, 511, 522, 661 
arcuatus (Ceuthorrhynclms), xxiu 
areuana (Colpocephalum), 151 
arenariua (Necrophilus), 342, 407 
argeiitata (Argiope), 497, 498 
argenteolum (Bembidium), xxin 
argenteovittata (Oapulloa), 290 
argioliis (Cyaniris), cxi 
Argiope, 497, 499 
Argyrodes, 496, 497 
Arichanna, 17 
aridus (Heliastua), 281 
arioii (Syiuniaclua), 415 
Ariatolochia, Ixxiii, cxiv, !) 
anatolochiae (Papilio), 6 
Anxenia, ii 
Armaiidia, 8 
ainiida (Araiieus), 497 
arniatrongi (Aniorphostigma), 430, 
433, 434, 438 
airogaiis (Acridmm), 297 
,, (Dicliroplus), 297 
,, (Podiama), 297 
Ariugia, 202, 203 
artenoia (Tritheima), 26, 43 
Arthropoda, xcvi 
Artitropa, Ixui 
aruncella (Micropteryx), 458 
Ascalaphidae, 304, 306, 307, 309, 314, 
316, 319, 341, 342, 347, 349, 352, 
353, 354, 856, 359, 360, 361, 362, 
363, 366, 880, 396. 899, 401, 403 
Ascalaphua, 807, 309, 314, 318, 319, 
349, 351, 363, 355, 359, 360, 866, 
399, 405, 409 
aaiatica (Lathreciata), 429 

,, asiatica (Lathiecista), 430, 436 
Aaihdae, 131, 133. 483 
Asiridulnm, 522, 524, 525, 651, 661 
Aalauga, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 207, 
208, 218 

asochis (Mycalesis), 9 
asperaats (Acrida), 267, 801 
asperiilus (Medon), 186, 187 
aasimile (Pseudobium), 196 
assimilia (Leucaspis), ii 

„ (Ophiogomphua), 89 
aaterodia (Hesperia), 66, 69, 70, 79, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 91, 
116, 117, 120 
„ (Pyrgus), 79 

„ (Synchtbus), 79 

aatrarcbe (Lycaena), xcv 

,, var. albo-obaoleta (Lycaena), 

xcv 

aatur (Opharua), 12 
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Ateleia, 576, 661 
Aterioa, 11 
aternma (Delopsis), 687> 649, 650,657, 
667, 670 

atomarius (Epidapus), 544, 652 
,, (Protemus), 162 

atra (Chlamydopsis), 265 
Atractomorpba, 266 
atrata (Apenion), 651 
atnoauda (Triclionta), 619, 621, 623, 
656 

atnoeps (Isoiieuromyia), 528, 651 
atrovenosiia (Meeiioplus), 466 
,, (Niaia), 466 
Aulacobothrus, 271 
Aulaooohilus, 137 
aura (Aalauga), 207, 209, 210 
auragoides (Cosmophila), 21, 22, 23, 
24 

auiantiaca (Cosmophila), 21, 22 
,, (Sabatiuca), 457 
aurea (Fesceuuia), 472 
aureoliferum (Platysoma), 242 
aureus (Teinopalpus), ii 
auricnnella (Epimartyi la), 458 
auriculana (Forficula), xiv 
aunculata (Allodia), 606, 610, 655, 665 
auricyauea (Miiernoiii(*a), 458, 459 
aurifera (Curis), cxxxvii, cxxxix 
aunfodinae (Zaua), 14 
aunvillii r. kasaiensis (Pheidole), Ixw 
aurofasciata (Caurena), 13 
am ora (Ischnura), 480, 434, 438 
australasiae (Eupoecila), cxxwii, cxl 
„ (Pseudagiioii), 432 
australis (Piiorisa), 272, 273, 301 
Austroicetes, 271 
autochaudana (Ptychoptera), 18 
autunmalis (Soiaia), 535, 537, 652, 663 
aviciilana (Avicularia), xvii 
Aviculanidae, 500 
Aviculaihnae, 499 
axillaris (Cataiitops), 296 
„ (Gryllus), 296 
Azana, 556, 565, 653, 661 
a/yga (Euplexia), Ixiii 
badium (Lathrobium), 193 
,, (Lobratliium), 193 
bahiaensis (Tityus), 502 
bakewelli (Platysoma), 243 
barbaceneims (Ubetavoneues), 492 
barburus (Leates), 30 
,, (Messor), 477 
barbata (Allodia), 605, 608, 655 
barbipes (Allodia), 612 
„ (Braobypeza), 612 
ban (Helicomus), cxxxiv 
Barouia, 5 


basaliH(Boletiiia), 572, 674, 654, 669 
(Cataiitops), 296 
(Docosia), 584, 654 
(Heteiacris), 296, 300 
(Opomala), 273, 274, 300 
(Phronia), 624, 625, 627, 666 
(Xiphocera), 285, 300 
basicornis (Megartlirus), 164, 166 
basifei (Calopteiius), 298, 300 
basipuiicta (Aiitlieua), 13 
Bassaiona, 11 
batia (Thyatira), 13 
baudii (Paedenis), 180 
Bdcllolarynx, cv 
beckeri (Synchloe), Ixxxvi 
beesoni (Lispmus), 161 
,, (Medou), 185 
,, (Ornalium), 166 
balk (Aslauga), 209, 210 
,, (Mixopais), 17 
„ (Phyciodes), exxsui 
,, (Stigmodera), cxxxvii, exxxix 
bellatiix ^Ainpliicallia), xi 
Bembidium, vm 
Bengalia, Ixix 

bt’iiiineiisis (Animopliila), 131 
beiiihaiieii (Cryptobmm), 196 

,, vai distiuctuni (Orypto- 
biuni, 197 

Berotludae, 307, 308, 311, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 396, 398, 400, 401, 402 
beskei (Helicoinus), cxxix 
betbimi‘*(‘iaka (Chaiaxea), 11 
battoiii (Pyigus), 119 
betularia (Pachya), xcv 

vai. (foubledayaiia (Pachya), 
Xf*V, xcvi 

bialoiussica (Mvcetopliila), 634, 639, 
666 

biarcnata (Pliioiua'), 656 
biarcuatua (Teliiiapliilus), 626 
Bibioiiidao, 507, 508, 612 
bicmcta (Exechia), 592, 694, 595, 664 
bicoloi (Allodia), 610 

(Pliioma), 625, 628, 666 
(Sciara), 538, 652 

,, (Tnohouta), 619, 621, 656, 659 
bicolorana (Hylopliila), 3 
bicordata (Plagioptera), cxlvii 
bifaiiua (Agabiia), 142 
,, (Colyiiibetes), 136 
bitasciata (llj^pereclua), xxi, 122, 123, 
131, 133 

liMa (Hesperia), 69, 70,108,109,110, 
111, 112, 113, 117 

,, (Rhymosia), 602, 604, 665, 665, 
670 

bifuicsata (Cyclosa), 498 
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bifnrcata (Miorathena), 481, 604. 
biguttata (Monastna), 489 
bilinea ((rrammarctia), 12 
bilineata (Gi¥)nste), 569, 658 
„ (Leia), 679 

,, (Sciara), 587 

bilituratus (Oaloptenus), 298, 800 
„ (Melanoplus), 1298, 299 
bimaoulata (Bolitophila), 518, 650 
„ (Fesoennia), 472 

„ (Leia), 679, 580, 654 

,, var. fasciola (Leia), 580, 

654 

,, (Mycetopliila), 634, 689, 

656 

„ (Pternoscirta), 276, 277 

bimaculatus (Cryptopliagiis), xxiii 
„ (Megartiii as), 162, 165 

bingbami (Peiithema), 10 
binotata (Zygomyia), 644, 666 
bipennis (Nemoptera), 309, 313, 343, 
346, 409 

bipunctata (Diplacodes), 430, 436, 438 
,, (Macrocera), 617, 520, 651 

bipunctatum (Platysoiiia), 241, 244, 
261 

bipustulata (Tiitoma), 136 
birmanus (Medon), 168, 166, 186 
biseriata (Stictostix), 266, 257 
bisignata (Brachypeza), 612, 655 
„ (Plialeria), 495 
bispinosa (Execbia), 654 
bitjensis (Aslauga), 211 
Bittaous, 321 

bituberculatufi (Dolichodenis), Ixxxviii 
,, (Hypoclinea), Ixxxviii 
biumbrata (Isonearomyia), 528, 651, 
669 

bivittata (Phenice), 472 
bmttatus (Melanoplus), 297 
„ (Gryllus), 297 
blanda (Mycetopliila), 635, 642, 656 
Blatta, 407 
Blattidae, Ixiii 
Blepharocendae, 59, 60, 61 
Boletina, 569. 566, 567, 669, 570, 571, 
623, 663, 657, 660, 661 
Boletopbagiis, viii 

bolina (Ilypolimas),^ xxviii, xxxv, 
xxxvi 

Bolitophila, 512, 650, 659, 661 
Bolitophilmae, 509, 512, 582, 650 
bolivari (Euthymia), 285,286 
borealis (Allodia), 606, 609, 655, 660, 
665 

,, (Melanoplus), 299 
Boreus, 321, S75 
porioinyia, 310, 836 


Rothriuridae, 502 
Botliriurus, 602 
bouoardi (Linoceratiuiu), 269 
bouoheanus (Dibrachya), xv 
bourkei (Thecla), 416 
Bracca, 17 
Braohurapteryx, 17 
Brachyoampta, 604, 661 
Braohycera, 60, 544 
braohycera (Allodia), 608, 655 
„ (Brachycanipta), 609 

,, (Rhymosia), 665 

braohydactylus (Leioptilus), Ixxxviii 
Brachypeza, 586, 604, 611, 612, 655, 
661 

brachyptera (Peyerimhoffia), 643, 652 
bracteata (Ooscmeuta), 290 

„ (Ophthalmolampis), 290 
bracteatum (Acridium), 290, 291 
Bradysia, 543, 661 , 
brasiliensis (Nephila), 496 
brassicae (Pieris), Ixxxi 
Brassolinae, 10 

biassolis (Liphyi-a), xcv, 199, 200, 201, 
202, 218, 220, 221, 224, 

225, 231, 232, 234, 236, 

236, 237, 238 
brafcsolis (Liphyra), 222 
var lugens {Liphyra), 222 
major (Liphyra), 222 
melama (Lipliyra), 221, 222 
lobusta (Liphym), 222 
brassoraia (Aiitiblenima), 422 
braueri (Phronia), 627, 628, 666 
Rreiithis, cxlvii 

bievicoinis (Boletina), 572, 674, 654 

„ (Cordyla), 614, 615, 616, 

655, 666 
,, (Leia), 581 

,, (Megoplithalmidia), 654 

Brevicouiu, 604, 661 
brevipenne (Ehadinotatuin), 268 

,, bro vipeniie(Rhadiiiotatnm), 
268 

bievipennis (Peyenmhoifia), 543, 652 
,, (Sciara), 543 

„ (Tryxalis), 268 

,, (Unca), Ixii 
brevis (Colophotfa), vi 
,, (Palimpsestis), 18 
butteni (Rhymosia), 601, 603, 665, 
666 

Brixia, 464 
Bronieliaceae, 489 
Braohidae, xcviii, xcix 
brunneum (Orthetrum), 41 
brunneus (Acanthoniyops, Ixxxviii xcvi 
(Doniatborpea), lxx3?vu, xovi 
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brunniponuis (Isoneuromyia), 661 
„ (Monocenteta), 861 
,, (Platyura), 627, 660 
brunnipes (Glycyphaiia), cxxxTii, 
cxxxix 

,, (Sciara), 638, 662 
brutuB (Cbaraxes), 11 
bryorum (Xylocopa), 148 
Buprestidae, cxxxvii 
bnrchelli (Eciton), 485 
Buthidae, 602 
byblis (Oarathis), 12 
cadaverina (Plialena), 495 
caesum (Oraalium), 166, 167 
caffra (Xylocopa), xxi, xxii, xcviii, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
145 

,, mossambica (Xylocopa), xoviii 
Oalataria, 271 
calcaiata (Oonipoda), 280 
calcitrans (Stomoxys), 487 
caliduB (Plectrotcttix), 270 
cahfornicus (Heliastug), 281 
Calleulype, 4, 18 
CalliiJiorphidae, 18 
call) 0 {>e bicolor (Stalachtis), cxxviii 
Oalliphorinae, Ixii 
callouia (Phyciodea), cxxviii 
Calopteron, 322, 409 
Calopterygidae, 27 
calthella (Micropteryx), 468 
Camilla (Limeniti8)/oxlvin 
Camponotua, 492 
canadensis (Polistes), 479, 483 
canahoulata (Drusilla), xcvi 
cane8cen8(Zygomyia), 644 
caparata (Antiblemma), 422 
capensiB (Dacue), 135 

,, (Stenoliothrus), 272, 273, 300 
caphontis (Kulepis), x\xvi 
capjtaliB fOryptobiuni), 196 
capitata (Notliochrysa), 339 
capitatiis (Ohrotogonus), ‘79, 301 
captiva (Caledia), 275 
captivus (Gryllus), 275, 301 
Carabidac, lux, 142, 321, 476 
earbonaiia (Sciara), 636, 652 
carbonarins (Bremiis), 483 

,, var. latiaquama (Dolioho- 
derus), 
Ixxxvui 

.. ,, (Hypooli- 

nea), 
Ixxxviii 

cardui (Pyrameis), xi, xii, 439, 440, 
441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446 
carinata (Xylocopa), xovii, xcvin 
carinat^um (RhadWtatum), 268 


cariuatus (Mesops), 268, 300 
ranoaum (Omalium), 167 
carlinae (Hesperia), Ivu 
caiteri (Anaphe), 14 
Casa, 510, 661 
casiphomdes (Melanitis), 10 
Cassida, 213 

castaiieipenue (Domene), 192 

„ (P^nnalagium), 192 
„ (Medoii), 184 
castaneus (Acntus), 260 
Castnia, 14 

castnia (Lipliyra), 221, 231, 232 
Castniadae, 14 
castor (Papilio), 7 
castresii (Lateriiaiia), xlvi 
Caiagramnia, 494 
Gatantopinae, 285 
Catantopa, 266, 273, 287 
Oataulacua, Ixxix 
catenana (Eddaia), Ixiii 
catilla (Catopsiha), xxiii, xxv 
catioides (Eupbyea), 418 
Catopsiha, xxiv, xxxvi 
eaudata (Allodia), 611, 655 

,, (Mycetophila), 633, 638, 656 
,, (Sciara), 535, 652 
caviceps (Platysorua), 211, 247, 261 
Oecidomyiidae, 507, 508, 531, 668 
Cei idtmiyimac, 531 
celebesia (Moessoiiia), 292 
celeniia (Ithoniia), cxxviii 
celeiiiiiia (Phyeiodes), cxxviii 
ceiitaureae (Hespena), Ivi, Ivii 
centralis (Eulcpis), 11 

,, (Maeiocera), 517, 520, 651 
Centi ociiemis, 511, 587, 661 
Centiuius, 502 
Cepbalocoeuia, 490 
cephren (Aslauga), 207, 209, 210 
,, (Paraslauga), 206, 207, 208 
Ceranibycidae, xcix, cxxxviii 
Oeroplatmae, 509, 510, 513, 515, 616, 
522, 532, 571, 585, 651 
Oeroplatua, 521, 523, 525, 661, 661 
Cerotehou, 523, 525, 651, 661 
Geruridae, 13 

cerussttiia (Eupithecia), 4, 18 
ceryinica (Ploetzia), xxxii 
ceryx (Melanitis), 9 
ceryxoides (Melanitis), 9 
Cetonidae, oxxxvu 
Cetoniiui, CXXXVII, cxxxviii 
ceylonica (Dittopteriiis), 276, 277 
Chalcidoidaea, xvi 
championi (Geodronuons), 171, 174 
chaon (Amaxia), 12 
Cbaraxes, 2 



CCXVlll 


Chariacns, 285 
charonda (Sasakia), 11 
Oharonias, cxxviii 
Charto^apha, 18 
chatter]eei (Medon), 188 

,, (Megartlmia), 162, 165 
Cliauliodes, 360 
Ohernetidea, 502 
Ohiasmoneura, 516, 661 
chionophoralis (Stericta), 425 
ehipmani (liiusia), 290 
Chironomidae, 60 
chitralensis (Apatura), 11 
Chlamydopsis, 239 
chloroiiota (Dnronia), 273, 274 
Chorthippus, 272 
Chortoicetes, 271, 276 
Clirotogonus, 266, 278 
chvysippus (Danaida), \xxi, c, cxix, 
rxx, cx\i, cxxii, cxxm, 
7, 158 

,, var. alcippus (Danaida), 
cxix, cxx, cxxi, cxxii 
,, chrysippiis (Danaida), 168 
,, f. donppiis (Danaida), 158 
chiysobapta (Sphex), 4S3 
Chrysopa, 311, 312, 319,337, 363, 364, 
365, 356, 364, 365, 368, 370, 386, 
388, 391, 392, 394, 406, 406, 407, 
408 

Clirysophanidae, 214 
Chrysopidae, 306, 308, 312, 316, 316, 
324, 337, 338, 339, 340, 342, 362, 
361, 362, 363, 376, 377, 879, 387, 
388, 392, 395, 396, 398, 401, 402, 
407 

clnysops (Osmylus), 409, 410 
,, (Pyiinia), 423, 428 
chrysostigma (Ortlietruni), 26, 41 
Chrysotropia, 312, 337 
chubbii (Thomisus), xl 
Cicadidae, 463 
Cicindelidae, 476 

cihata (Anatella), 688, 589, 690, 664, 
664 

Cilibe, xc 

cincta (Micropoecila), cxxxvii, cxxxviii 
,, (Platyiiia), 661 
cinctipennis (Amblyopns), 137 
cineiasoens (Mycoruyia), 548, 550, 662 
,, (Phronia), 624, 625, 628, 
629, 666 

cinerea (Allodia), 609, 666 
„ (Politophila), 613, 514, 615, 
661 

,, (Myoetophila), 636 
cmereus (Cordyja), 655 
cingulum (Mycetophila), 636, 642, 656 


Ointameva, 812, 887 
Cioidae, 146 

ciicuradata (Myoomyia), 549, 551, 652 
Cis, 146 

citraria (Napuca), 16 
citricola (Cyrtophora), 496, 497, 498 
citricostata (Proschaliphora), 12 
citnna (Heteropteniia), 278 
Cixiidae, 463 
Oiximae, 463 
clara (Notoplusia), 13 
„ (Ouiapteiyi), 16 
(Jlardea, 468, 469 
clanlla (Anaphe), 14 
Clarissa (Parabapta), 15 
Olostobasis, 676, 661 
clavipes (Nephila), 496, 497 
clelia (Precis), xli 
cleobaea zorkaoii (Eueides), cxxvii 
Cleridae, cxxxviii 
cletolis (Anaphe), 14 
cliftoni (Sciophila), 561, 562, 663, 653 
Climacea, 333 
Clubioiiidae, 499, 600 
clypeata (Exechia), 593, 600, 655 
clytia (Papilio), 7 
Cocania, 290 

coccajus (Ascalaphus), 349 
Coccidae, cx, 393 
Coccmella, 213 
Coccinellidae, 188 
cocciiieus (Endoniychus), 138 
Coelicoia, 31 
Ooelioxys, 145 

Coelosia, 659, 566, 567, 623, 653, 661 
coeias (Hanna), 11 
coenoides (Naliida), cxxiv 
coenilans (Acrotylus), 280 
coerulea (Dittopternis), 277 
,, (Eupropacris), 293 
,, (Heteroptornis), 277 
coeruleus (Gryllus), 293 
„ (Orbillus), 293 
cognata (Stictostix), 257 
cogiiatus (Eiilepis), 11 
Coleoptera, viii, xxui, Iviii, xcvi, 
xcviii, CXI, cxxxviii, 180, 135, 239, 
321, 322, 323, 494 
Colias, Ixxi 

collans (Palaeoempalia), 670, 653, 669 
colotes (Hesperia), 89 
„ (Synclithus), 89 
Oolpoceplialum, 151 
Colymbetes, 134 

completnm (Platysoma), 241, 242, 251 
compositata (Vindusara), 17 
compressa (Sciara), 640, 641, 652 
,, (Tetragoneura), 681, 654 



CCXIX 


compta (Chirista), 274 

,, (Diautlioecia), Ixxxix, xc 
comptus (StenoLothvus), 274, 300 
conciniia (Boriomyia), 310 
ooricmnula (Orphiilella), 269 
coiicinnulus (Stetiobofchrus), 269, 300 
concisa (Isoiieuroniyia), 651 
concolor (Sceptoiiia), 645, 646, 617, 
657, 668 

conditnm (Platysoma), 241, 243 
confims (Execlna), 592, 594, 654, 659 
„ (Sciaia), 538, 652, 663 
coufluens (Mycetoplula). 635, 642, 656 
eonfoniiis (phronia), 624, 625, 628, 
629, 630, 656 
confusii (Xylocopa), 147 
coiigrua (Omura), 283, 300 
coiiica (Acnda), 267 
comcus (Trnxalis), 266, 301 
coiiifei (Iiidomynnex), 262 
Couiopteiygidae, 306, 807, 308, 310, 
319, 320, 325, 326, 327, 328, 341, 

352. 353, 356, 361, 363, 364, 368, 

372, 373, 374, 376, 377, 379, 380, 

387, 388, 389, 390, 392, 394, 396, 

397, 398, 401, 402, 405, 406, 409 

Coiiiopl<‘iygini, 326 
Couiopteiygoub-a, 397, 402 
Ooniopteryx, 310, 325, 326, 390, 394 
conjiingeiis (Platysoma), 241, 245, 251 
coiinexa (Rhyiiiosia), 601, 603, 055 
consmiilis (Hyp^iochia), xxii, 121, 131 
,, (Pahmpsestis), 13 
conspersa (Diaiitlioeoia), Ixxxix 
coDSpersuiia (Deilmea), 15 
coiispioua (Hciara), 539, 652, 663 
couspifuata (Pcicnui), 17 
coiitamiiiata (Execlna), 592, 596, 655 
coiivexa var. violaoea (Rhytidoponera), 
253. 251 

convexiuscaluni (Platysoma), 241,244, 
251 

ConweiiUia, 310, 325, 326, 391 
Copeia, 31 
Coptacia, 266 

cora (Macrodsplax), 430, 437 
Cordiilegasteniiae, 40 
Cordyla; 586, 612, 613, 655, 661 
coreauuin (Acndium), 297, 300 
coriaceua (Geodiomiciia), 172,173 
Ooriiina, 492, 500 
Cornilermes, 492 
corrugatuni (("alopteron), 822 
corticina (Rhiciiophloea), Ixxiv 
corybaasa (Pbyciodes), cxxvii 
corydoii (Agriades), xciv 

M var. alba oiunamoneus (Agri- 
ades), xcv 


corydou var. corydouius (Agriadea), 
xciv 

»» var gnsea (Agriadea), xcir 
Corymica, 16, 18 
Coiyiioptera, 544, 661 
Coscineuta, 291 
Coamina, xl 
Cosmodesrnus, 5 
Cosniophila, xxv, 20 
Cossus, 3 

costae (Lindenia), 38 
,, (Onychogomphus), 35, 37, 38, 
39 

costalis (Steuoboihius), 269, 300 
costata (Sceptoma), 645, 646, 657, 668, 
670 

costipemus (Spbex), 483 
costistiiga (Epafromia), 270, 300 
,, (Eiiplcctiotettix), 270 
costistrigaj la (Ourapteryx), 16 
couloniaiia (Heteiopteuus), 278 
Clraspedosis, 17 

erassicoi Ills (Allodia), 602, 605, 606, 
608, 655 

,, (Coidyla), 613, 614, 615, 

655, 666 

, (Eucoryiins), 146, 150 

,, (Mat'ioeera), 517, 519, 651 

,, (Megophthalmidia), 581, 

654, 070 

(rassipalpis (Geodiomious), 173 
(iassi]*es (Actiiiopus), 500 
,, (Opomala), 283, 300 

,, (Pluonia), 628, 656 

crassiis (Papilio), 5 
eiataegi (Apoiia), Ixxxix 

,, aiigiista (Apoiia), Ixxxix 

,, ab dava (Apona), Ixxxix 

,, m.iiuitamca (Apona), Ixxxix 

Ciatyna, .538 

ciawshayi (Amaiiiis), xxvi 
Cremastogaster, Ixxiv, Ixxix 
Cieiiiatogastei, 254 
cribiatus (Paromahis), 251 
cristaiia vai. cui tisaiia (Peionea), xxxiv 
,, var. tolaiia (Peroiiea), \xxiv 

criblata (FUiymosia), 600, 602, 666 

cioeale (Oatopsilia), xxiii, xxiv, xxv, 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxv 

Croce, 306, 307, 309, 313, 319, 842, 
344, 345, 346, 354, 360, 368, 377 
croceipiincta (Antheua), 13 
Crocini, 313, 346, 409 
croesus (OinitLoptuia), 5 
„ ('rroides), 5 
cronis (Castiiia), 14 
crucigeia (Execlna), 598, 598, 656 
„ (Leia), 579, 654 
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cruentata (Nepliila), 496 
Cryptarohs, 185 
Otenidae, 499 
Oteninae, 499 
Otenotetracis, 17 

cuprifera (Torrosita), cxxxvii, cxxxix 
Curciilionidae, 383 
Xuriatius, 464 
eurta (Phthinia), 569, 667 
Curupira, 60 

curvimargo (Psilocerea), 17 
curvipes (Geodromicua), 173, 174 
curviseta (Mycetophila), 634, 640, 

656 

curvivittata (Dielia), 131 
cyanescena (Xylocopa), xrvii 
cyanipnms (Hygrogoeua), 174 
Cybister, 140, 141 
Cycloneura, 676, 661 
Cyclopides, 119 
Cyclorrhapha, 60, 645 
Cyclotoma, 189 
cylindrica (Leia), 579, 654 
cylindrioolle (Lathrobium), 194 
,, (Lobrathium), 194 
cylindricollia (Eupiopacns), 298, 294 
, „ (Poecilocenis), 293 
Oymatophoridae, 13 
Cymatopterus, 140 
Cymbachiis, 138 
cynorta (Papilio), 8 
cyphergaater (Ooiistrictoterniea), 491 
,, (Euterines), 491 
Cyitacanthacririi, 266 
Cyi’tophora, 497 

czernyi (Allodia), 605, 608, 655, 669, 
665 

czizeki (Mycetophila), 633, 637, 6'i6, 
659 

Dacne, 135 
Dactylopius, 893 
dalmasi (Thomisua), xl 
damaria (Onnoma), 9 
Danae, 138 
Danaidae, 413 
Danaididae, 9 
Daniidinae, 9 
^ Danainae, cxiy 
Danaia, 494 

dardanua (Papilio), x, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, 
xzviii, Ixiii, Ixxii, xcix, 
eiii, 7, 8 

,, f. cenea (Papilio), xxvi, 
xxvii, xxviii, 
xxix, XXX 
xxxi, Ixxii, 7 
,, ,, ochracea (Papilio', 

xxvii 


dardamis ab. croootus (Papilio), xoiv, 
c, ciii 

„ f. hippocoon (Papilio), xxxi, 

Ixxii, 7 

,, f. hippocoonides (Papilio), 7 

,, f lamborni (Papilio), c, 7 

,, f. planemoides (Papilio), 

Ixxli 

„ f. polytrophus (Papilio), 

xxvi 

„ f. tibullus (Papilio), xxvi 

,, f. trimeni (Papilio), 7 

,, f. trophoniaaa (Papilio), c, 7 

,, f. trophouius (Papilio), xxxi, 

Ixxii, c, 7 

daaycneraia (Chryaochraoii), 278 
,, (Oithochtha), 273 
Dasypogoii, cxxxix 
davidi (Gomphua), 26, 40 
dealbata (Sioiia), 16 
debile (PJatysoraa), 241, 242, 247 
debyi (Hona), Ixxxiv, 146, 149 
decemmaculata (Prioptera), Ixxxiv 
deceptus (Mechauitis), oxxviii 
decipieiifl (Euplectus), Ixxxvii 
,, (Ornithosoatoides), xci 

decoloratum (Sympetrum), 43 
deeoripes (Acndium), 296, 800 
defecta (Aciiemia), 663 
dejeaiu (Pyrameis), i 
delagoae fHeaperia), 69, 70, 98, 107, 
108, no, 113, 112, 113, 
114, 116, 116, 117, 118, 
120 

delaportei (Hatiisodes), Ixxxvn, \cvi 
delicata (Zana), 14 
Deloueura, 202 

Delopsis, 688, 631, 638, 645, 648, 649, 
650, 657, 661 
Dolphacidae, 406 
delphica (Clireamarche), 19 
demodocus (Papilio), 8 
denioleus (Papilio), c, ci, cii, 6, 8 
denioiiKa (Actinote), cxxvi 

„ crassmia (Actinote), cxxvi 
dentata (Mycetophila), 635, 642, 666, 
660 

depauperata (Hesperia), 69, 70, 307, 
108,109,110, 111, 112,113,117,120 
depressa (Atopogyne), Ixxiv 
„ (Oremastogaster), Ixxiv 
„ (Libelhila), 42 
depresaus (Protomaohus), 288 
Derbidae, 469, 472 
Deronectes, 142 

Deutcrophlebia, xxv, 46, 46, 47, 48, 
49 ; 63, 63, 66, 57, 59, 60 



Deuterophlebiidae, 4$, 47, 60, 61 
dexithca (Hylemora), 18 
diademata (Epeira), 498 
diademoides (Etho}>e), 9 
Biadocidia, 516, 651, 661 
Diadocidiinae, 509, 515, 532, 651 
dianassa (Eueides), cxxvii 
Diazus, 307 

dicax (Helicomitus), 314, 319, 349, 
377, 405 
Dichroplus, 297 
Dielis, 131 

differentiale (Acridium), 298 
diifereiitialis (Melaiiopliia), 298 
diffinota (Antiblemina), 420 
digitata (Boletma), 672, 674, 664, 660 
digitifera (Mycomyia), 549, 652, 652, 
663 

Dilaridac, 395, 396, 400, 401, 402 
dimidiata (Mycetojjhila), 636, 687, 656 
,, (Rondaniella), 677, 687, 664, 
670 

Diomonus, 546, 556, 661 
diomiis (Hesperia), 69, 70, 103, 104, 
105, 107, 117, 118, 119, 
120 

„ (Pyrgiia), 105 

,, (Syrichthus), 105 

Biopsidae, 487 
Dioriste, 9 
Diphthennae, 13 
Diplurmae, 600 

Diptera, xiv, xlii, Ixiv, cxlix, 46, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 125, 128, 133, 145, 225, 
404, 405, 482, 503, 505, 506, 507, 
648, 658, 660, 661 
Dipteia Nematocera, 463, 658, 659 
discalis (Phloeoiiomus), 169 
discipenms (Medon), 186 
discoidea (Rhymosia), 603, 655 
discolona (Platyura), 630, 651 
discrepans (Platysoma), 241 
dis^rega (Phroina), 625, 630, 666 
diajuneta (Bolltopliila), 512, 514, 651 
Diamorphiidi, 8 

diapar (Paraneiirotelia), 558, 663 
»» (Zygotneha), 487, 504 
dispecta (Boletma), 672, 573, 654 
disaeminata (Spermophorella), 328 
distmctaria (Ajpiibeaa), 18 
Bitomyia, 510, 611, 687,660, 669 
Ditomyiinae, 509, 510, 613, 532, 660 
Dittopternia, 276, 277 
diversa (Ephuta), 479 
„ (Porrima), 600 
,» (Soiophila), 670 
diversifera (Cyrtacanthaoria), 298, 300 
,, (Paroxya), 298 


dizoiia (Exechia), 592, 695, 664 
Docosia, 675, 576, 677, 681, 682, 617, 
664, 669, 661 
dognmi (Sicya), 17 
dohertyi (Miinacraea), 152 
dolabella (Leucothyns), cxxix 
Dolaea, 146 

dolomena (Psoudacraea), cxli 

,, albostriata(Pseudacraea),cxl, 
cxli, cxlii, cxlv 
„ ,, f m. dolabella 

(Pseudacraea), 
exl, cxli, cxlii, 
cxliii, cxlv, 
cxlvi 

doloroaus (Medon), 187 
domestica (Rhymosia), 601, 602; 665 
dominator (Caloptenus), 299, 300 
,, (Paroxya), 299 
dorippus (Danaida), cxix, exx, exxi, 
exxu, CXXlll 

„ var. albinus (Danaida), cxix, 
exx, cxxi, CXXll 

Doiitis, 3, 5 

dorsale (Aciidium), 292, 300 
dorsalis (Exechia), 692, 594, 654 
„ (Geiema), 292, 293 
,, (Isoneuioinyia), 529, 651 
„ (Platyura), 529 
,, (Stenopola), 290 

dorsolineata (Stilicopais), 181 
Dorylus, x, Ixx 
Downesia, xxxiii 

dromus (Hesperia), 69, 70, 89, 90, 91, 
93, 94,96, 98, 116,117, 118, 
120 

,, var. elongate (Hesperia), 69, 

93, 94, 95, 96, 118 
,, vai mendionalis (Hesperia). 

69, 93, 95, 96, 117 
,, (Pyrgua), 94 

dubia (Boletma), 671, 572, 573, 653 
,, (Leucoiihinia), cx, CXI 
,, (Phronia), 624, 625, 628, 666 
dnbiosus (Cunostigniua), xcvi 
dulcis (Chaiiacns), 285, 300 
duodecempunctata (Callidea), Ixiii 
duplicata (Mycomyia), 548, 650, 652, 
652 

Duionia, 274 
dusnieti (Syatella), 284 
Dynaatidae, xc 

Dynatosoma, 586, 630, 640, 666, 669, 
661 

Dytiscidae, Ixxxvi, 134, 136, 139,140, 
141, 142, 143, 321 
Dytiscus, 140 
Dziedzickia, 661 



CCXXll 


ftaneft eanides (Eueides), cxxvii epijasius (Oliaiaxes), 11 

, f. aides (Eueides), cxxvii Epilampra, 489 
,, ,, f. farngosa (Eueides), Epilamprides, 489 

cxxvi Epilaniprmae, 489, 490 


ocheria (Amauns), xxvii, xxviii, xxix, 
XXX, 7 

echerioides (Papilio), xxviii, 8 
echion (Theda), xxxvi 
edio (Cliaraxes), 11 
ecitonis (Acontistoptera), 485 
ectatonmiae (Chlamydopsis), 253 
,, (Stictostix), 256 
Ectrepesthoneura, 677, 581, 654, 661 
edeutata (Cirroedia), 21 
edias eurysaces (Eueides), cxxix 
edwardsi (Mycotopliila), 684, 638, 656 
,, (Uiothemis), 26, 44 
eglossa (Boriza), 419, 428 
Materidae, cxxxviii 
elegaus (Ischuura), 32 

(Oedichirus), 180 
(Oxyrrhepea), 289 
(Phronia), 625, 629, 656 
(Psychopsis), 339, 364, 408, 
409 

(Rondamella), 577, 654 
(Sciara), 536, 652 
elegantula (Monodona), 545 
elevatus (Hdiconius), cxxxiv 
elissa (Automolis), 12 
ellioti (Amauns), xxvii 
eloea (Gnathotriche), 10 
elongata (Orplmlella), 269 
elongatus (Neuiatelia), 653 
,, (Ptecticus), Ixii 
elpenor (Choerocampa), xlvi 
Elymnuna, 9 

emarginata (Procclpia), 285 
emerantia (Phyciodes), cxxvii 
emmi (Ohirista), 274, 801 
Empalia, 546, 569, 661 
emptum (Platysoma), 241 
Encauates, 137 
eucedon (Acraea), 158 

,, f. daira (Acraea), 168 

,, encedon (Acraea), 158 

Encyrtidae, 146 
Encyrtus, 146 

Endomychidae, 184, 135,138,139,141 
Endomychus, 138 
epaea epaea (Planema), cxliv, cxlvi 
Epeira, 481 
Epheoaerida, 404 
rahipmger (Hemianax), 41, 454 
%kjypta, 686, 637, 638, 044, 647, 
648, 649, 667, 661 

Epidapus, 538, 543, 544, 684, 652, 
667, 661 


Epimartyiia, 458 
epione (Phyciodes), cxxvi 
Epipachnnae, 425 
epipleuralis (Chlamydopsis), 254 
Epipocus, 138 
Episcapha, 137 
Epitolinae, 203 
Erastrianae, 12 
cremita (Lophyrus), cxv 
„ (Pteronus), cxv 
Ereuiobiella, 286 
Eremobiim, 286 

Eresia, cxxvi, cxxix, oxxx, cxxxi 

eresia eiesma (Actinote), cxxvi, cxxvii 

Kresidae, 498 

erinome (Actinote), cxxvi 

Eriocrania, 469 

Enocrainidae, 458 

erithoniiis (Papilio), e 

erosa (Anomis), 22 

, (Cosmopliila), 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 
Erotylidae, Ixxxvi, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 141, 142 
Erotylus, 188 

enibescens (Paraponipilus), 479 
Eiycinidae, cxxx, 9, 414 
eiythraea (Crocotheinis), 42, 455 
erythrocephala (Calliphora), xc 
erythrogasti lira (Pyrrhosoma), 34 
‘rythroplera (Stigmodeia), cxxxvii, 
CXXXIX 

*saka (Mimadeliaa), 10 
eeau (Anxenia), ii 
esehna (Acraea), xxviii, xxix 
Esthesis, cxxxix 
ethosea (Mesoxantha), 10 
mbaea (Addpha), 414 
uchenor (Papilio), 6 
Eusoptacra, 266 
Euctenurapteryx, 17 
"ludicrana, 554, 666, 661 
eudoxus (Charaxes), 11 
Eueides, cxxvii, cxxviii, cxxx, cxxxi 
eueidiformis (Vila), cxxvii 
Euglossa, 483 
euglossa (Stibasoma), 483 
eulema (Ithonieis), cxxviii 
fiulepis, 11 

Euliphym, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
205 

Eulophidae, xv 
Eumastacinae, Ixii, 266 
Eumenes, cxxxviii 
Eumorphus, 138 
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eimicefPhyciodes), cxx^n 
eupale (Charaxes), 11 
euphrosyne (Castnia), 14 
Eiiplectrotettix, 270 
Euprepocnemis, 800 
Eupropacris, 293 
Euptera, 11 
Euripus, 11 
Euroleon, 347, 377 
Euryades, 6 
Eurycera, 567, 861 
Euiyceras, 557, 661 
Eurycus, 3, 6 

euryinelanotis (Hylemera), 18 
Eiiryschahs, 567, 661 
curytele albimacuiata (Clmronias), 
cxxviii 

eurytheme (Colias), Ixxii 
eiirytus (Pseudacraca), cxliv 

,, hobloyi (Pseiidacraea). cxliv 
„ opisthoxantha (Pseudaciaea), 
cxliv 
Eusclenis, 188 
Eusphaleia, Ixxxix 
Eutaea, 16 
Entermes, 491, 492 
Eiithaliopsis, 11 
Euthymiae, 286 
Euxanthe, 4, 10, 11 
evalthe (Castnia), 14 
evansi (Iscliiiura), 82 
exasperatns (Medon), 187 
excavata (Chlainydopsib), 253 
cxcellens (Eiictenurapteryx), 16 
excelsiis (Goiu})liU8), 35, 36, 37, 38 
excisata (Lejihana), 421, 428 
exclaniatiouis (Gnathotrii lie), cxx\i 
Exechia, 586, 588, 590, 600, 605, 613, 
623, 632, 636, 654, 660, 661 
ExecLini, 585, 654 
pxigua (Excchia), 592, 596, 654 
,, (Mycoinyia), 548, 549, 652 
,, (Plironia), 624, 625, 626, 656 
exiliH (Soydinaeims), xcvi 
expansa (Mmetica), Ixvi, Ixvii 
cxsiidans (Agnocnemis), 430, 432 
cvteiisa (Liphyra), 232 
extranum (Plaiysoina), 240, 245, 251 
fabiolaiia (Callabraxas), 18 
fabricator (Tiypoxylou), 480, 481, 482, 
504 

falcata (Tnchoiita), 618, 620, 621, 656, 
660 

tallax (Hyposcada), cxxviii 
farrabn (Megalopyge), 423, 428 
fasciata (Cordyla), 614, 617, 665, 666, 
667 

„ (Ditomyia), 511, 650, 669 


fasciata (Euthyinia), 285, 286 
,, (Labanda), xx 
„ (Maciocera), 517, 519, 520, 
651 

„ (Oxya), 285, 300 
,, (Palimpsestis), 13 
,, (Platyiira), 529, 530, 651 
,, (Rhymosia), 601, 603, 655 
„ (Syiiapha), 570, 653, 669 
fasciatipes (Pnoiisa), 272, 273 
fasciatus (Caloptenus), 297, 300 
,, (Melaiioplus), 297 
„ furtiis (Melaiioplus), 297 
lascipenius (Leia), 578, 579, 654, 670 
,, (Macioceia), 517, 520, 651, 
669 

fatime (Epallage), 28, 29 
fauiuis lauinis ab. lamoiiti (Zeonia), 
415 

fausta (Teiaf'olus), 439, 446, 447, 448 
fenioialis (Aciotylus), 286, 287, 301 
,, (Inusia), 290 
„ (Oponiala), 290, 800 
femui-nibiuni (Melanoplus), 298, 299 
fenestella (Sciophila), 561, 662, 663 
teiiestralis (Anisopiis), 579 

„ (Rhyniosia), 601, 602, 603, 
655 

fenestiata (Xylocopa), xcviu, 145 
tera (Hyperecliia), 145 
ferax (HoMpena), 68, 69, 70, 71, 103, 
104, 105, 107, 117, 118, 119, 
120 

,, vai depaiipeiata (Hespeiia), 110, 
117 

, (Syi^ditluis), 104 
feiuaiidezi (Leguatia), 470, 474 
ieroiiica (Ageroiiia), 493 
ferrugiiiea (Leia), 581 

„ (Megophthalmidia), 654 
,, (Tapliroiiota), 281, 282 

femigincus (Giyllus), 281, 282, 301 
,, (Syiiniierua), 660 
leiiuginusa (Diadocidia), 615, 651, 669 
ferveiis (Hemiacris), 286, 300 
fervidus (Acioloplius), 428 
Fesceniiia, 472 

festiva (Excchia), 592, 596, 664 
figulus (Sceliphron), 482 
filiformis (Leptaciis), 290, 300 
filipennis (Croce), 342, 344, 377, 406 
406, 409 ^ 

fimbnago (Xanthia), 21 
timbriata (Exechia), 593, 698, 655 
,, (Mycomyia), 549, 663, 662 

„ (Xylocopa), 144 

finale (Acridium), 293, 294, 800 
Onalis (Synapha), 670, 658 
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finlaudlca (Mycetopliila), 634, 640, 656 
fissa (Oordyla), 614, 616, 666, 666, 670 
fissicauda (Allodia), 606, 610, 611, 656, 
665 

,, (Trichonta), 621 
flava (Allocotocera), 657, 653 
(Chrysopa), 312, 337, 388 
(Ooelosia), 567, 668, 653 
(Cosmophila), 20, 21, 22, 23 
fimbnago (Cosmophila), 21, 22, 
23, 24 

Itava (Cosmophila), 21, 22, 28, 24 
(Dziedziokia), 569, 653, 664 
(Isoneuromyia), 628, 651 
(Mycomyia), 649, 563, 662 
(Noctua), 20, 21 
(Syntemna), 658, 668 
flavescens (Pantala), 44, 480, 437, 438 
flavicauda (Anatella), 689, 654 
,, (Coelosia), 567, 653 

,, (Sciara), 538, 652, 668 

„ (Trichonta), 618, 621, 656, 

660 

flaviceps (Cordyla), 614, 617, 655, 667 
flavicollis (Mycomyia), 649, 551, 652 
flaidoornis (Lomamyia), 311 

,, vai. nigrioeps (Oxyporus), 
178 

flavida (Pydna), 14 
flavifroDS (Chrysopa), 312, 318 
flavina (Lyoopnotia), 12 
flavipennifl (Delopsis), 049 
flavipes (Medon), 183 

„ (Phorodonta), 534, 662, 669 
,, (Phronia), 624, 625, 626, 656 
,, (Platyura), 651 
flavipuncta (Sceptonia), 645, 647, 657, 
668 

flavobicmcta (Xylocopa), xxi, 122, 128 
flavolimbatus (Megarthrus), 164, 165 
Havomaculata (Anatella), 588, 590, 
654, 664 

flavorufa (Xylocopa), xxi, 122, 123,125, 
133 

fiavum (Asisdulum), 524, 651 
floxuosus (Onychogotnphiis), 39 
fioralis (Holictus), xxxvii 
„ (Phyllodrcpa), 166 
florella (Oatopsilia), 439, 448 
Horens (Gaurena), 13 
flpreacens (Gaurena), 13 
floridenais (Pacshyophthalmus), 487 
fluviata (Lasteva), 171 
foliaU (Allodia), 606, 609, 655, 665 
fonscolombei (Sympotrum), 41, 48 
forcipata (Mycetopnila), 634, 639, 656 
,, (Phroma), 625, 627, 656 
forcipula (Isoneuromyia), 651 


forcipula (Phronia), 624, 625, 627, 656 
formicetorum (Euthia), xcvi 
formioioola (Chlamydopsis), 253 
Formicidae, xovi 
Formosa (Melinda), x 

,, (Mycetpohila), 633, 637, 656 
formosarum (Isodema), 10 
fortepuuctatus (Neosclerus), 189 
fovea (Rhyinosia), 601, 603, 655 
fiagilis (Ilylemei*a), 17 
flater (Neosclerus), 190 
fraterna (&Wcetophila), 684, 640, 656 
traternus (Tabanus), cv 
Iraudulenta (Megalopelma), 564 
„ (Phthinia), 559, 564 
freija (Aigynms), Ivii 
,, (Hesperia), Ivi, Ivii 
frigida (Exochia), 592, 594, 654 
frontalis (Xylocopa), 144 
Fulgora, xliii 

Fulgondae, xliii, xlviii, Ixiii 
Fulgorinae, xlviii 
fulguratoides (Tisias), 417 
fuliginosa (Mycetopliila), 640, 656 
,, (Plesiomma), 484 
fuliginosus (Acanthomyops), ii 
,, (Dendrolasius), ii 
fulvipcnnis (Onychogomphus), 39 
fulvitarsia (Stenocerus), 488 
fulvospilosa (Xylocopa), xcviii 
fulvus (Trechus), Iviii 
fumida (Eupropacris), 293 
furaidum (Acridium), 293, 294, 300 
furaipes (Sceptonia), 645, 646, 647, 657, 
668 

furaosa (Docosia), 582, 654, 664, 670 
funebns (Trichonta), 620, 656 
fungorum (Exechia), 594, 654 

,, (Mycetopliila), 608, 682, 636, 
656 

fur (Mirotermes), 491 
fusca (Bolitophila), 514, 650 
„ (Cordyla), 614, 616, 617, 656, 
666, 667 

„ (Exechia), 592, 594, 695, 654 
„ (Formica), 544 
„ (Ithone), 408 
„ (Sympecma), 30 
fuscata (Sisyra), 331 
fuscicome (Dynatosoma), 680, 666, 
668, 670 

fuscipalpis (Sceptonia), 646, 647, 657, 
668 

fuscipennis (Allodia), 606, 609, 666, 
665 

fuscipea (Docosia), 582, 583, 654 
fuacoiineata (Lomographa), 15 
fuscotestaoeus (Proteinus), 162 
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fusotts (Ooljmbetes), 141 
(Giyllus), 207. 
gabonica (Charazeft), 11 
Gallenanae, 426, 428 
Gamaaua, viii 
gambrisius (Papilio), 6 
Gasteracantha, 481 
Gastrimargus, 276 
Gaigonia, 13 
Gelastorhimis, 266, 268 
gemella (Gaixrena), 13 
genei (Gomphus), 36 
,, (Liudonia), 36 
,, (Mesogompliiis), 85, 36 
,, (Oiiycho^joniphns), 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39 

genioulata (Sciophila), 561, 563, 653 
genuale (Acridiuni), 293, 294, 300 
gemialis (Enpiopacns), 293 
Gcnusa, 17 
Geodromicus, 173 
georaetncus (Latrodectus), 477 
Geometridao, 3, 16, 423, 428 
georgii (Platysonia), 240, 241, 243, 


Gonyleptidae, 501 
gracilicornis (Execlaa), 699, 655 
giacilipes (J)iaiioiia), 179 

„ (Rhymosia), 602, 604, 655 
gracilis (Epidapus), 644, 652 
,, (Sciara), 544 
grandis (Copablephaion), 12 
,, (Eulepis), 11 
,, (Levicaspis), u 

„ (Liphyra), 232 

,, (Macioccia), 520 
graiiulicolhs (Neoaclenis), 190 
giaimlifroiis (Osorius), 178 
giaphica (I’latyura), 523 
, grata (Allodia), 605, 607, 608, 665 
,jgratiosus (Stenobothriis), 269, 300 
gratulata (Mesoleuca), 18 
grains (Tabanua), cv 
gmvida (Monedula), 487 
grayi (Epeira), 483 
,, (Papilio), 8 
grociii (Leptaciis), 290, 301 
Greeiiia, 146 
Greeiiiella, 146 


251 

Geridinae, 201 
geimaim (Idiops), 500 
gennanica (Phyllodromia), Iziii 
gestroi (Dowbesia), xxxiii 


Gieciioiiiyia, 676, 661 
gregalis (Epeiia), 497 
giipha (Boletina), 572, 574, 575, 654 
gnphoidea (Boletma), 572, 574, 654, 
664 


gibba (Aiiatella), 590 
,, (Myretophila), 639 
gibbosu? (Argyiodes), 497 
gibbula (Mycetophila), 634, 639, 656, 
667, 670. 

gigas (Enoaustes), 136 
,, (Scolopendiu), xxiii 
gillcttae (Acrotylus), 280, 301 
gilvana (Napiica), 16 
gilviconiaiia (PJialonia), cxxiii 
gilyipes (Docosia), 682, 654 
girschnen (Phroiiia), 628, 666. 
glaber (Xantholiiius), xcvi 
glabia (Sciara), 635, 687, 652, 663 
glabrata (Bolitophila), 512, 613, 660, 
669 

Glaphyroptera, 677, 661 
Glenoleon, 309, 818, 814, 347 
gloinenl(gruni (Bocydinm), 488 
Glossiua, xvi, cv, cix 
glosainae (Syntoinosphyrum), xv 
glioma (Catopsilia), xxiv 
Gnoriste, 566, 669, 653, 661 
Gnorigtini, 546, 666, 665, 663 
gomesii (Trachypus), 479, 480, 486 
Gomphinae, 85 
Gomplms, 88 
Gonogala, 17 
Oouorthus, 17 


gnseicollis (Allodia), 606, 608, 609, 
610, 611, 655, 666 
giiseola (Allodia), 606, 608, 665 
giisesceiis (Gaureiia), 13 
grossa (Monacboda), 489 
Giyllidae, Ixiii, Ixiv, 389 
Giyllus, Ixiu 
Grypocera, cxlix 
grzegorzeki (Boletina), 673 658 
guttata (Mycetophila), 680, 617, 635, 
641, 642, 656 

gnttiveiitiis (Exechia), 694, 654 

(Polylepta), 567, 653, 669 
gymnoplenra (Caeocluoa) cxxxviii 
cxxxix 

vai. coiicoloi (Caoo- 
chroa), cxxxviii 

Gyiiaecia, 11 
Gy nuns, 140 
Hadroiicura, 566, 661 
haedillus (Acntns), 258 
baemoaticta (Neoiieiita), 12 
Haetenna, 9 

hageni (Conwentzia), 319, 407 
„ (Mesogomphus), 36, 37, 38 
,, (Onychogoinphus), 26, 38 
hagonii (Lmdeuia), 37 

,, (Onychogomphus), 36, 86, 37, 
38 
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Halictus, xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix, 480 
halidayi (Antlemon), 525 
Halipudae, 821 

halmaturmus (Aoritus), 258, 269, 262 
Halter, 846 

halterata (Monoclona), 664 
hamata (Trichonta), 618, 620, 621, 
656 

hammi (Exechia), 593, 598, 655, 664, 
666, 670 
Harma, 11 

hastata (Allodia), 609, 655 
hastiana (Peroiiea), xiii 

,, i. albimaculana (Peronea), 

Xlll 

f bivittana (Peronea), xiii 
f bjringerana (Peronea), xiii 
f combustana (Peronea;, xiii 
f. diviaana (Peronea), xiu 
f. leucophaeana (Peronea), 

xiu 

f. mayrana (Peronea', xiu 
f. nigrostnana (Peronea), xiu 
f. ochreovittana (Peronea), 

xiii 

f. psorana (Peronea), xiii 
f. raraostriaiia (Peronea), xiii 
f. rufifasciana (Peronea), xiii 
f. scabiana (Peronea), xiii 
f striana (Peronea), xiv 
f. subdivisaiia (Peronea), xiii 
f trivittana (Peronea), xiii 
hecabe (Tenas), xxxvi 
hecale (Heliconius), cxxxii, cxxxiii 
albicilla (Heliconius), cxxxv 
albipunctata (Heliconius), 
cxxxv 

anderida (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
clara (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
ciysanthis (Heliconius), cxxxv 
ennuis (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
estebana (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
felix (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
fomarina (Heliconius), cxxxv 
becale (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
bolcopborus (Heliconius),cxxxvi 
Ithaca (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
jonas (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
jucundus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
latus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
lucescens (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
marius (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
metellus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
novatus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
pardalinus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
i-adiosus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
semipborus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
sisypnus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 


hecale tithoroides (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
versicolor (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
vetustus (Heliconius), oxxxvi 
vittatus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
xantbicus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
zuleika (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 
cxxxv 

hecalesia formosus (Heliconius), cxxxiii 
„ octevia (Heliconius), cxxxiii 
hector (Papilio), Ixxii 
helcita (Eujjloea), xxxvi 
helena (Ornithoptera), 5 
,, (Troides), 6 
,, Cerberus (Troides). ci 
belenae (Kremobiells), 286 
helenus (Papilio), c, ci, 6 
helice (Colias), Ixxi 
Helicomitus, 349 
helicoiiia (Asota), xxxiv, xxxv 
„ atrata (Asota), xxxv 
Heliconidae, 413 
Heliconiinae, 10 
Helicomnae, cxxx 

Heliconius, cxxviii, cxxix, ox\x, 
cxxxiii, 9 

hehconoides (Castnia), 494 
Helladipichona, 524, 526, 661 
helvetica (Brachypeza), 612, b55 
,, (Mycetopbila), 612 
helvola (Leia), 581 

,, (Megopbtbalmidia), 654 
Hemerobiidae, 306, 308, 310, 336, 337, 
338, 340, 341, 361, 362, 368, 376, 
376, 379, 395, 896, 398, 400, 401, 
402 

Hemerobina, 405 
Hemerobioidea, 402 
Hemerobiopteia, 395 
Hemerobius, 306, 310, 836, 337, 863, 
364, 365, 368, 369, 370, 374, 386, 
387, 389, 394 
Hemiacns, 286 
Heniicordulia, 435, 436 
Hemipepsis, 131 

Hemiptera, xlvi, Ixiii, xcvi, cxlviii, 
487, 603 

Hemiptera-Heteroptera, 463 
Hemiptera-Homoptera, 463 
Hemitheinopsis, 15 
bemixantha (Taracbe), 13 
Hepialidoe, 397 
Hepialus, 8 

herouleanus siibsp. pennsylvanions 
(Oamponotus), cxii 
hercyna (Manataria), 9 
heros (Xixuthrus), cxii 
Hertwigia, 661 

Hespena, Ivii, 64, 69,113, 120 
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Hesperidae, 416 
Hespenmae, 416 
Hesperiuus, 508, 512, 661 
Hesperodes, 506, 528, 662 
Hesperodina, 508, 662 
hesjierus (Papilio), 7 
Hestina, 11 
Heterabraxas, 17 
Heterocera,oxvii, 2,12, 199, 413 
Heterogeneidac, 14 
Heterogynidae, 14 
Hefceropodidae, 496 
Heteropterna, 623, 662 
hetcropteryx (Glenoleoii), 313 
heterospinalis (Termitophodrides), 486, 
492 

Hetcrotricha, 684 
hewitsoni (Euliphyra), 204 
heydeni (Bradysia), 543 
hezia tridactyla (Callithomia), cx win 
hinialayica (Phyllodrepa), 166 
liimalayicus (Tetrapleunis), 161 
,, (Thinobiua), 176 
Hippaseae, 500 

hippomene (Antanaitia), xi, \ii 
biita (Ectiepesthoiieiira), 581, 664, 
670 

„ (Sciophila), 545, 559, 560, 561, 
562, 568, 653 

hirtipennis (Tnchosia), 533, 651 
hispida (Sciara), 535, 537, 652, 663 
Hispidae, 135 
Histeridae, cxi, 239 
hofliiianseggi (Platyartbms), xcvi 
hombergi (Harpactes), xcvi 
Honioptcia, Ixiii, cxlviii, 405 
Hoploiopha, 266 
hortensis (Pteronidea), cxvii 
hottentata (Xylocopa), xoviii 
bowardi (Pencopis), 13 
humbertianus (Acrotylns), 277, 279 
hiimerale (Cryptobiuni}, 197 
,, (Omalium), 167 
humoralis (Ceroplatus), 660 
,, (Cerotelion), 526, 651 
„ (Isoneurorayia), 651 
,, (Zygomyia), 644, 657, 667 
buimlis (Phthmia), 569, 560, 668, 669 
Inmgarica (Loewiella), 660 

It (Syntemna), 668, 659, 663 
byalina (Hetiroptcrnia), 277 
,, (Osaka), 473 

byaiinata (Mycoinyia), 648, 550, 652 
byalipeniiis (Sciara), 689, 652, 663 
bybrida (Bolitophila), 612, 613, 514, 
660 

Hydaticus, 140, 142 
Ilyderodes, 142 


Hylemeia, 17 

Hynieiioptera, xxxix, xcvi, cxxxviii, 
128, 129, 180, 131, 829, 405, 476, 
477, 483, 494, 503 

Hypeiechia, xxi, xxu, Ivu, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 128, 129, 180, 
131, 182, 138, 145 
Hypeminestra, 5 
Hyperthaema, 12 
Hypna, 11 
Hypolimiias, xxix 
llypoxistis, 16 
Hypaidae, xxxiv 

iceiiK a (Tnohonta), 619, 622, 623 656, 
667 

Icbneiimonidap, 476 
Idiops, 500 
leralis (Hapalia), 425 
ildica (Phyciodes), cxxix 
,, fassli (Pliyciodes), cxxix 
ilioneus (Papilio), 6 
illidgei (Megapsychops), 341 
imitans (Antiblemma), 420 
imitata (Molinaea), 418 
imitator (Hypeiccbia), x\i, 122, 123, 
133 

immaciilata (Mvcetopbila), 636, 643, 
656 

immaculifroiis (Anax), 26, 40 
impelatoi (Anax), 40 

,, (Cataiitops), 296 
iniperialis (Teinopalpus), ii 
iiiaeqiialis (Chlaiiiydopsis), 255 
mcendiaria (Isaiithiene), 494 
incisa (Mimetica), Ixv, Ixvi, Ixvii 
mcisurata (Anatella), 688, 589, 654, 
664 

,, (Mycomyia), 549, 661, 662 

iiiclaiata (Xiphocera), 285, 300 
inclyta (P]pacronaa), 276, 300 
„ (Roduma), 271 
inolytus (Anlacobothrus), 271 
,, (Steiiobothnis), 271, 300 
incon«?picim8 (Sympherobius), 410 
inconstans (Xylocopa), xeviii 
mcredibilis (Iridaiia), Ixxiv 
,, (Indopsis), Ixxiv 

mdecife.a (Exechia), 593. 598, 655 
indecisus (OibilJus), 293 
iiidica (Cosmopliila), 21, 22, 23 
mdicuni (Domeiie), 191 
,, (Ennalaginm), 191 
indistincta (Platyura), 526 
iiiemis (Boletina), 573^ 663 
mfcnialis var. freycineti (Mallophoia), 
483 

,, (Sataspes), 146 
mftcita (Acrotylus), 279 
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inficita (Oedipoda), 279, 300 
infracta (Auaphe), 14 
mfiiBcata (Platyuia), 651 
innotatus (Conostigmus), xovi 
inquilmus (Acntiis), 262 
insignia (Cordulegaster), 40 
„ (Sciai-a), 539, 652 
insimulana (Helicomitua), 360 
instabilis (Phlogistus), cxxxviii,cxxxix 
insubricne (Acrotylns), 279, 280 
,, (Gryllus), 279 

inanetalis (Eucalyptra). 421, 428 
insulans (Oubana), 463, 464 
„ (Paraphenice), 471, 474 
iiitentana (Deilinea), 15 
interlmeata (Opomala), 273, 300 
interrupta (Kxeehia), 594, 595, 654 
„ (Sciophila), 561, 562, 653 
interruptus (Choi*toicetes), 275, 301 
intsraecta (Exechia), 593, 599, 655 
„ (Mycetopliila), 599 

interstincta (Phionia), 624, 626, 629, 
656 

mtractabilis (Allocormodes), Ixv 
intricata (Truxalis), 269, 270, 301 
luusia, 290 
Ips, 185 
Iridana, Ixxiv 
iiidescena (Hahsidota), 12 
indipenms (Xylocopa), 144, 145, 146 
Iridomyrmex, 253, 254 
Iridopsis, Ixxiv 
irretita (Eugraphia), 12 
Isabella dissoluta (Eueidea), cxxvii 
„ hubnen (Eueidea), cxxvii 
isabellae (Teratoneura), 153, 159, 202, 
203, 206 

Isclinura, 38, 434 
ianienins (Helicoiiius), cxxviii 
Isodoiitia, 483 
Isometrua, 502 

laoneuromyia, 524, 526, 527, 661, 662 
laoptera, 491 

italicua (Calliptamua), 299 
Ithomia, 9 

Ithomiinae, cxxviii, cxxx, 4, 9, 10, 
413 

ithomioidea (Pbydodes), cxxviii 
Ithone, 309, 323, 324, 325, 356, 362, 
376, 877, 388 

Ithomdae, 809, 320, 824, 828, 347, 
357, 368, 895, 396, 401, 402, 408 
Itlionoidsa, 396, 402 
jacksoni (Asthria), 418, 428 
», (Himiceraa), 420 
„ (Papilio), XXX 
jacobaaae (Euohelia), xi 
jacobsoni (Arixeiiia), ii 


Jason (Oliaraxes), 11 
faasidae, 463 , 
jaty (Mehpona), 478 
jenkinsom (Exeohia), 593, 600, 656, 
665 

,, (Megaloi>elma), 564, 658 

„ (Sciophila), 564 

Jivauis, 288, 289 

jodutta jodutta (Acraea), cxliv, cxlv, 
cxlvi 

,, ,, f. m. dorotlieae 

(Acraea), cxliv, 

cxlv, cxlvi 
.Tobaniisem, 680, 662 
johnstoni (Aciaea), xxviii 

,, (Olirotogoiius), 279, 301 

joppaiia (Nina), 343 
jiicunda (Phynjaptera), 288 
lunctilinea (Lygiia), 18 
kahldein (Charaxes), 11 
Kalligrammidae, 399 
Kalliina, cxiv, cxlvii, 493 
kalliinoides (Aslauga), 207, 209 
,, (Paraslauga), 207 
karnara (Melanitis), 9 
katangae (Amain ia), xxvi 
keiliiii (Plaatosciara), 542, 543, 652 
keiitiae (Paromalua), 251 
Keiteazina, 576, 662 
kervillei (Copera), 30, 31 
,, (Psilociieniis), 26, 30 
kilimandjarica (Hetevopterma), 277, 
278 

kingi (Allodia), 606, 61], 655, 666 
kitmna (Hesperia), 68, 69, 70 83, 86, 
96, 117, 119, 120 
kliigii (Danaida), cxx 
kolili (Biemus), 483 
kiaatzii (Ptenidium), xcvi 
krauaai (Euthymia), 286 
labiatus (Miachocyttarua), 504 
labyrinthica (Agelena), 500 
Laccophilus, 142 
Laelmochnenia), 202 
lacreuzi (Hesperia), 104 
,, (SyrichthuH), 117 
laetua (Tenuitozophilua), 492 
laeve (Platyaoma), 241, 243, 251 
laeviventre (Pacudobiiini), 195 
lama (Libytliea), ix 
Lamarckiana, 266 

lambonii (Aslauga), xcv, 199, 209, 
212, 217, 218, 236 
Laniiinae, iii 
Lampyridae, v, vii 
I-Ainpyrides, 496 
Lampyria, 818 

langadord (Phyciodes), oxxix 
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I^nguriidae, 134, 135 
lanigorum (Eriosoma), cxv 
lanipes (Apiomeriis), 488 
laoaamus (Papilio), 5 
Laphria, 130 

Laphrimae, xxi, 121,128,130, 131, 133 
largolamellata (Triehonta), 621 
Lariidae, xcviii 
larina (Napeogeooi), cxxviii 
larydaa (Lyeaonesthee), Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
Ixxvii, Ixxviii 
Lasiocampidae, 423, 428 
Lasiosoma, 560, 662 
lateialis (Exeohia), 595, 654 
lateripimctum (Platysoma), 240, 246, 
251 

Laternaria, xliii, xlv, xlvi, xlviu, 
xlix, 1 

laticepa (Fescennia), 472 
latimarginana (Ourapteryx), 16 
latiniaiginatum (Platysoma), 241, 244, 
246, 251 

latipes (Chlamydopais), 253 
,, doalbata (Platycneniis), 30 
,, (Xylocopa), 145 
lal irostns (Platyi limns), 150 
latisteruum(Platy8onia), 242, 244, 251 
latiritta (Acridella), 267 
,, (Tryxahs), 267, 300 
laure (Chlorippe), 414 
,, laiincola (Chloiippe), 414 
ledebourius (Papilio), 6 
lefebvrei (Diplacodes), 26, 42 
,, (Onychogom]>lms), 31) 
leguati (Clardea), 468, 474 
Loguatia, 469 

Lem, 675, 576. 577. 678, 654, 662 
Leiella, 609, 576, 578, 662 
Leiini, 532, 547, 566, 675, 654 
leioides (Mycetophila), 628 
„ (Phroma), 628, 656 
Leioinyia, 677, 662 
leodorata (Cirsodes), 17 
leonac (Aslan^a), 209, 216 
leonata (Dmciua), 9 
Lepidoptera, Iviii, cxiv, exxiv, cxxvi, 
cxlviu, cxlix, 8, '16, 16, 199, 225, 
352, 366, 373, 377, 889, 390, 397, 
398, 405, 460, 486, 498, 494, 499 
leptogaster (Polylepta), 546, 667, 657 
„ (Speolepta), 567, 653, 669 
Leptoniorphua, 546,554,555, 556, 557, 
660, 667,662, 662 

leptura (Exeohia), 693, 697, 599, 665 
Lestidae, 29 
Lestremiinae, 531 
letitia (Phyciodes), cxxix 
Leucage, 480, 481 


leucbmelas (Hesperia), 94 
,, (Syrichtus), 117 
leucosticta (Biaohytheinis), 26, 42 
Leucula, 17 

leiicyania (Euliphyra), 202, 203 
levana (Araachnia), cxlvii 
,, levaua (Arasclima), cxlvii 
Libellulidae, 41, 436 
Libelluliiiao, 27, 41 
hbelluloides (Palpares), 347, 410 
Libytlieidae, 9 
lichfoldi (Jocara), 425, 428 
Lichiioptera, 13 
hdderdalii (Arinandia), 6 
Ligdia. 17 

ligmcoJa (Plastosciara), 652 
,, (Sciara), 542 

hgulata (Exechia), 593, 698, 665, 660, 
665 

Limacodidae, 377 
liinbata (Myrmedonia), xcvi 
„ (Tiainea), 430, 437 
liiubatella (Sciophila), 660, 661, 658 
Limenitis, cxlvii, cxlviu 
Liinnobiidae, 49 
Imdeiii (Agnon), 33 
luica*alba (Oymiiobothi us), 273 
lineatns (Cciotehon), 626, 526, 651 
lineola (Mycetopliila), 632, 636, 637, 
656 

,, (Neoemplieiia), 554, 662 
Liparidae, 13 

Liphyia, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204. 

205, 213, 218, 219, 225, 230 
Liphyrinae, xcv, 199, 202 
Lipteninae, ixiii, Jxxiv, 201 
lisarda (Penthema), 10 
lisinion (Xynipliiclium), 416 
Lithmii, 16 
Lithochaiis, 183 
iitliocharoides (Stilious), 183 
hvidus (Aeritua), 258, 259 
lobengiila (Amauiis), xxv, xxi;, xxxi 
,, lobeiigula (Amauns), xxvi, 

XXVlll 

,, septentnonis (Amauris), 

xxvi, xxvii 
Lobochilus, 188 
loculosa (Clilamydopsis), 264 
locusta squarrosus (Gryllus), 282 
„ tliaelephoras( Gryllus), 281,282 
Loewiella, 558, 662 
Lomaspilis, 17 
Loiuographa, 15 
loiigelytrata (Lesteva), 171 
Lojigicoriiia, cxxxviii 
longicornis (Allodia), 607, 665 
,, (Heteroptemis), 27 8 
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longimanus (Acrocinus)t 508 
longipennis (Ancyrophorus), 174,176 
„ (Thinobius), 177 
longipes (Acnemia), 565, 653, 659 
„ (Acritus), 268 
,, (Aciitisoma), 502 
longirostris (Phloea), 488 
,, (Stomapliis), xcvi 
longispiua (Sciara), 541, 652 
longirentris (Sciara), 533, 636, 636, 
652, 663 

longivitta (Pydna), 14 
lopezi (Paraplienice), 471, 474 
lorata (Tetracis), 17 
lucida (Tarache), 13 
lucidula (Eiechia), 692, 695, 654 
lucifera (Laternaria), xli? 
luciUa (Neptia), cxlviii 
luciua (Dione), cxxvii 
Luciola, vi 

lucorum (Mycomyia), 651, 652 
lucretia expansa (Pseudacraea), x 
,, tarquiuia (Pseudacraea), xxix 
uctuosa (Mycetophila), 634, 640, 656 
ludovicaria (Lygns), 18 
ludovioi (Paromalus), 261 
lugens (Allodia), 687, 605, 606, 607, 
655 

lugubris (Aleochara), xcvi 
,, (Mycomyia), 652 
limdbecki (Boletina), 672, 573, 654 
limdi (Acromynnex), 603 
lundstromi (Allodia), 605, 607, 655 
„ (Boletina), 672, 574, 654, 

669 

„ (Exechia), 692, 696, 664 

,, (Monocenteta), 626, 627, 

661, 660 

lunulata (Lycaenesthes), Ixxvi, Ixxyii, 
Ixxviii 

lurida (Maura), 281 
luridus (Gryllus), 281, 801 
lusitanica (Nemoptera), 406 
lutea (Maorocera), 517, 518, 619, 661, 
663 

„ (Sciopbila), 645, 560, 561, 662, 
663, 663 

„ var. analia (Sciopbila), 561, 562, 
653 

luteicauda (Mycetophila), 639, 656 
luteolata (Opistbo^aptis), 16,18 
lutescens (SemeTobius), 409 
Luxiari^ 16 
Lycaenae, 498 
Lycaepestbes, Ixxv, Ixxviii 
Lycaenidae, xxxiv, Ixiii, 9, 158, 154, 
199, 201, 202, 203, 231, 416 
Lycaeniuae, Ixxr 


Lycidae, 322 

lyoidas (Papilio), 6 

Lycoseae, 600 

Lyoosidae, 499, 500 

Lygistorbina, 630 

Lygistorbmiuae, 608, 509, 530 

Lygris, 4, 18 

Lyman triadae, 18 

Lyinantridae, Ixiii, 199 

lyona (Cosmophila), 21, 22, 23, 24 

Macaria, 16 

inacansta (Pianema), cxliii, cxiiv, 
cxlvi 

machacoana (Pyrgus), 106, 118 
Machaeropolea, 291, 292 
macbaon (l^apilio), cii, 6, 8 
„ race aphyrus (Papilio), eii 
inacilenta (Sciara), 540 
Macrobmcbius, 623, 662 
Macrocera, 616, 522, 628, 648, 661, 
659, 662 

macrocera (Isoneuromyia), 628, 651 
Macrocerinae, 609, 515, 651 
macrodon (Onycliogomphua), 39 
Maoronemuius, 309, 813, 314, 347, 
377, 379 

macrostigma (Lestes), 30 
macrura (Khymosia), 601, 602, 655 
macularia (Sicya), 17 

,, (Stigmodera), cxxxvii, 
cxxxvm 

maculata (Macrocera), 617, 520, 521, 
651 

,, (Manataria), 9 

maciilatissima (Spermopborella), 328 
maculatus (Mycotretus), 138 
,, (Osmylus), 404, 405 

macuhcaudaria (Euctonurapteryx), 16 
maculipenniB (Bolitophila), 612, 513, 
650 

maculosa (Rhymosi&), 601, 602, 655 
madagaacariensis (Precis), xii 
madecasaus (Oedaleus), 276 
madidus (Pteroitichns), viii 
raafa (Hesperia), 69, 71, 74, 76, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 120 
,, (Syiicbthus), 74 
magnicauda (Exechia), 593, 655 

„ (Mycetophila), 633, 638, 
656 

mamifica (Heteronympha), 9 
maheswara (Mimadelias), 10 
maidis (Peregrinus), 468, 466 
malagassus (Oatantops), 294 
malelas (Melanitis), 10 
inali (Aphelinus), cxv 
Mallophaga, Ixxxn, 151 
Mallophora, 488 
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mamerous (Ceratinia), cxxviii 
manaos (Ceratinia), cxxviiL 
mangana (Syiichthus), 118 
Manota, 544, 545, 662 
Manotinae, 508, 509, 544 
Mantidae, Ixxiv 

Mantispa, 312, 821, 828, 829, 406, 409 
Mantispidae, 308, 812, 328, 829, 896, 
400, 401, 402 
Marbla, 13, 18 

margaretba (Phyoiodes), cxxviii, cxxix 
marginale (Acriduim), 290, 291, 800 
marginalia (Aalauga), 202, 208, 216 
(Coscineuta), 290 
(Dytiscus), 136, 140, 141 
(Zosperamerus), 290 
marginata (Apemon), 526, 651 
(Aslauga), 202 
(Deloneura), 216 
(Dziedzickia),568, 569,653, 
669 

,, (Mycetophila), 684, 640, 

641, 666 

,, (Mycomyia), 548, 549, 550, 

670, 652, 669 
„ (Platyura), 529 

marginatum (Ciyptobium), 197 
marginatua (Oatantops), 296 
mariiiorata (Mmietica), Ixvi 
marpessa (Eiipseudosoma), 12 
roarshalli (Aslauga), 209, 211 

„ (Hyperechia), xxii, 121,125, 
131 

„ (Mimacraea), 152, 154, 159 

„ dohertyi (Mimacraea), Ixiii, 

152, 153, 154, 158, 159 
„ (Phanua), 416, 417 
martini (Ortbochtha), 273, 274 
maura (Mycomyia), 549, 558, 652 
Maurina, 60 

mbaya (Eotomocoris), Ixiii 
Mecoptera, 303,321, 375, 383,388, 389, 
892, 394, 404, 405 
Mecostibus, 286 
Meenoplinae, 466 
Megacuile, xovii 
Megalodoris, 18 

Megalopelma, 546, 555, 559, 560, 564, 
653, 662 

Megaloptera, 808, 308, 316, 820, 821, 
822, 828, 324, 325, 835, 353, 857, 
887, 388, 889, 892, 894, 397, 401 
Megalopygidae, 423, 428 
Megarthrug, 165 
megistus (Tiiatoma), 488 
Megophthalmidia, 577 , 580, 581, 654, 
662 

melanarius (Agabus), viii 


Melanitinao, 9 

raelanocepbalum (Lathrimaeum), 170 
melanoceras (A poliphthisa), 653 

„ (Mycomyia), 549, 552, 652 

„ (Tetragoneura), 571 

melanogastrum (Pynhosoma), 34 
Melanoplus, 298, 299 
melauopyga (Trichonta), 621, 656 
melanostictiis (Oatantops), 294, 296 
melanura (Trichonta), 619, 621, 656 
melma (Pholeosciara), 544 
Meliponae, 478, 479, 486, 488 
melissa neptunia var. claribella (Dan 
aida), xxxvii 

Melitaea, cxix, cxxxi, cxlvii 
mellifrra adansoni (Apis), 130 
raelhfica (Apis), 488 
Meloidae, Ixiii, 490 
melona (Adelpha), 413 

„ nonsecta (Adelpha), 413 
Melophagiis, 127 
melpomeiie (Heliconiiis), cxxxiv 
meluleiica (Syrichthus), 118 
membranacea (Exechia), 597, 655 

,, (Sceptonia), 645, 646, 
657, 668 
memnon (Papilio), Ixxii 

„ f. achates (Papilio), Ixxii 

„ f. agenor (Papilio), Ixxii 

„ f. laoraedon (Papilio), Ixxii 

menestheiis (Papilio), 8 
merdigera (Mycetophila), 631 
iiiendionale (Syinpetruni), 43 
meriones (Papilio), cii 
mesentina (Beleiiois), xxxi, xxxii, 439 
446, 447, 448 
Mesochrysopidae, 398, 399 
Mesogomphus, 35 
raetachromata (Vindusara), 17 
metallicum (Kctatumma), 253,254, 256, 
257 

Metallyticus, 491 

metameromehua (Platyprosthiogyne), 
645 

meteius (Mechaiutis), cxxviii 
luexicana (Pezotettix), 298 
mexicanuni (Sphenanum), 283 
mexicanus (Melanoplus), 298 

„ (Steiiobothriis), 269, 300 
Micrapemon, 528, 662 
Micralhena, 481 
Microlepidoptera, 463, 484 
Micromus, 306, 310, 336, 887 
Microniodes, 15 
Micropteiygidae, 398, 458 
Micropteryx, 458 
microstigraa (Caliaeschna), 40 
Microst^um, 484 
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miliaris (Paromalus), 252 
Miltogiammine, 486 
miJtorhabda (Phaiioptis), cxxvi 
minia (Euralia), xxviii 

,, (Hypoliranas), xxviii, xxix 
Miniacraoa, Ixiv, 162, 166, 156, 158 
Mimathyma, 11 
Mimetica, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixviii 
inimetious (Papilio), 8 
mimulus (Catantops), 296 
mmiimis (Ht5liastu8), 281 
minus (Colpocephalum), 151 
minuta (Anatelia), 688, 590, 654, 664 
,, (Plieidoliphila), 266 
,, (Rhyiicoaes), 14 
ininutus (Aciitus), 267, 261, 262, 263 
niiiabilis (Deuterophlebia), 45, 57, 69, 
61, 62 

minfica (Eulipliyra), 202, 204, 234 
„ muifica (Euliphyra), 204 
„ sjostedti (Eulipbyia), 204 
Miiotemies, 492 
Miacliocyttarus, 479 
misippus (Hypolurmas), xxviii 
mixta (Aesciiua), 40 
mixtiis (Acarithomyops), iii 
,, (Ghtbonolasius), iii 
mneme (Melinaea), 413 

,, imitata (Mcliiiaea), 418 
,, lilis (Melinaea), 418 
,, ab. niauensis (Melinaea), 413 
,, mneme (Melinaea), 413 
,, sola (Melinaea), 413 
Mnesarohaeidae, 459 
modesta (Isoneuromyia), 528, 661 
mocschi (Myrmhopla), Ixxxviii 
„ (Polyrhachis), Ixxxviii 
moesta (Phyciodes), cxxix 
moloiieyi (Anaphe), 14 
moma (Antomolis), 12 
momma (Actinote), cxxvi 
Monocenteta, 523, 626, 527, 630, 651, 
662 

Monoclona. 546, 556, 664, 653, 662 
moutaiidoni (Trichopteryx), xcvi 
Jiionticola (Ancyrophorus), 174 
„ (Lathrimaeum), 169 

moravica (Boletina), 672,674, 664, 669 

,, (Oordyla), 816, 659, 667 

,, (Docosia), 682, 683, 654 

morbosa (Euprepocnemis), 299 
morbosum (Acndium), 299, 800 
mori (Bombyx), 8, 4 
luormolyce (Chlamydopsis), 266 
morosa (Syntemna), 668, 668 
morosus (Falaminus), 179 
„ (Pliloeonomus), 169 
inorpheua (Megacarus), 484 


Morpliinae, 10 
Moi^phoides, 187 
multicincta (Macroceiu), 618 
multistriatum (Platysoma), 240, 246, 
247, 261 

niunda (Cyrtacanthacris), 297, 800 
mnndina (Phyciodes), cxxvi 
murena (ftiyciodes), cxxviii 

,, f. heliconina (Pliyciodes), 
cxxviii 

niurina (Ooi-dyla), 618, 614, 616, 666, 
666 

musa (Zethera), 9 
Musca, 225 
Miiscidae, xl, Ixii 
musides (Zethera), 9 
mutator (Cryptobium), 196 
Mutilla, 131 

Mycetobia, 608, 609, 610, 669, 662 
Mycetobimae, 610 

Mycetophila, 678, 586, 613, 623, 630, 
631, 682, 636, 636, 638, 641, 643, 
647, 648, 649, 660, 656, 667, 660, 
662 

Mycetoplulidae, cxlix, 505, 606, 607, 
508, 610, 618, 516, 616, 631, 632, 
650, 667, 658, 669, 660 
Mycetophilinae, 605, 609, 610, 530, 
631, 632, 534, 644, 546, 646. 675, 
581, 682, 584, 685, 612, 617, 654 
Mycetophilini, 586, 665 
mycetophiloides (Isoneuromyia), 661 
Mycomyia, 646, 646, 647, 666, 560, 
671, 578, 686, 662, 662 
Mycomyimi, 646, 647, 662 
Mycosciara, 644, 662 
Mycotheia, 631, 662 
Mycotretus, 136 
Mydaea, Ixui 
Mygales, 496, 499 
Myiodactylidae, 842, 896, 400, 402 
Myiodactylus, 842, 400 
Mynes, 11 
Myrmeciae, 478 
Myimeleon, 347, 863, 377,406 
Myimeleonidae, Ixiii, 304, 306, 807, 
309, 813, 314, 318, 326, 841, 844, 

347, 848, 351, 862, 868, 366, 369, 

362, 363, 866, 868, 370, 874, 376, 

879, 880, 888, 892, 894, 896, 899, 

401, 403, 407 

mjrrmeleonides (Nymphes), 841,406 
Myrmeleonoidea, 899, 408 
Myrteta, 17 
nama (Hestiiiab 10 
namaqua (Orbilliis}, 294 
iiamida (Hestina), 10 
uana (Dianthoecia), Ixxxix 
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nana (Exeohia), 592» 595, 654 
,, (Platyura), 651 

nauus (Hespena), 69, 70, lOS, 115, 
116, 120 
(Pyrgus), 116 

naparimalis (Hyalostlcta), 425, 428 
napi (Ganoris), Ixxxiz 

ab. siilphuiea (Ganoris), Ixxxix 
(Pieiis), xii, xiii, Ixxxix 
ab. Hava (Piens), xm 
ab. flavescens (Pieris), xiii 
ab. imniaculata (Pieris), xiii 
ab. impunctata (Pieris), xiii 
ab. lutescens (Pieris), xii 
ab. meta (Pieiis), xiii 
var. najiaeae (Plena), xiii 
ab. radiata (Fiens), xiii 
ab. sulphurea (Pieris), xiii, kxxix 
narcaeus (Eulepia), 11 
natalensis (Xylocopa), xcviii 
Nathanica, 812, 837 
nauplia plagiata (Phyciodes), cxxix 
nelmlo (Musca), Ixii 
nebiilosa (Mycetopliila), 638 
,, (Trilophidia), 278 
Kocrophilus, 360 
Negla, 17 

neglecta (Allodia), 605, 608, 666, 665 
Helens (Actinote), cxxvi 
Xcmatocera, 60, 61, 606, 507, 508, 
658 

Ncnioptera, 307, 813, 842, 343, 362, 
388, 894, 407 

Nemopteridae, 306, 807, 309, 313, 
328, 341, 342, 846, 347, 356, 357, 
369, 360, 363, 366, 376, 380 396, 
399, 401, 403, 409 
Keinopterinae, 318 
Kenioptermi, 346 

neinoralis (Neurateha), 557, 558, 653, 
669 

„ (Platyura), 629, 630. 661 
Neocyclokara, 470 

Neocnipheiia, 546, 547, 553, 585, 652, 
662 

Neoglapliyroptera, 577, 662 
Neolytlp’ia, 17 
Neoniyrmeleonida, 347 
Keoparasteinma, 581, 662 
Neorina, 9 
Keosciara, 634, 662 
Neosclerus, 188 
^^ephelopteryx, 838 
nophelus (Papilio), 6 
Nephila, 496, 499 
Nepliytta, 17 

iieptunia (Danaida), xxxvi 
nereis (Pierella), 494 


neiia (Pliyoiodes), cxxvi 
Nervijuricta, 510, 511, 622, 662 
nervosa (Paeliydota), 12 
nesaea (Melanitis), 10 
Neurateha, 655, 557, 663, 662 
Neurocoinpsa, 653, 662 
Neuronielia, 17 

Neuroptera, Iviii, Ixiii, cxi, 25, 303, 
304, 309, 315, 316, 319, 320, 321, 

322, 823, 324, 325, 327, 328, 330, 

334, 335, 336, 339, 840, 342, 344, 

346, 356, 357, 358, 361, 371, 372, 

374, 378, 379, 380, 383, 384, 887, 

388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 894, 395, 

396, 397, 399, 401, 402, 404, 405, 

406, 407, 408, 409 
Neiuoptera-Planipemiia, 303 . 

mavius (Aiiiauns), xxvi, 7 

„ domiiiicanus (Aniauns), xxvi, 
XXXI, 7 

,, niavius (Amauris), xxvi 
nicanor (Papilio), 6 
liiger (Medon), 185 
mgenensis (Cremastogaster), Ixxix 
,, (SpbaerocTema), Ixxix 
ingeirimum (Lathrobiiim), 192 
,, (Lobratliium), 192 
nigra (Execliia), 592, 595, 654, 666 
,, (Sceptonia), 641, 645, 646, 657, 
668 

,, (Scinphila), 561, 663, 663, 669 
nigialba (Peicnia), 17 
nigralis (Sylepta), 424, 428 
mgi leans (Boletina), 572, 574, 654 
,, subsp. bunneisteri var. mo- 

lesta (Anonima), x 
,, subsp. burrneisteii var. nio- 

lesta (Dorylus), x 

nigiicauda (Isoneuiomyia), 528, 651 
nigi’icepb (Isoneuiomyia), 651 
,, (Platyura), 529 

nigricollis (Allodia), 607, 655 
nigi’icorms (Mycouiyia), 652 
,, (Platyura), 530, 651 

iiigncosta (Hylemera), 18 
nigneoxa (Dynatosoina), 656 
nigiilobus (Apiomenis), 488 
nignpeimis (Hyperechia), xxii, 121, 
124, 126 

„ (Paedei-us), 180 

,, (Phyciodes), cxxviii 

nigiita (Pterostichus), viii 
„ (Xylocopa), xxii, 122 
mgntula (Tiichonta), 619, 623, 656, 
667 

„ (Zy^inyia), 644, 657 
nigriventris (Flatyipa), 651 
nigrobas^Us (Eulepis), 11 
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nigrooiliaria (Euctenurapteryx), 16 
nigrocincta (Oxypoda), Ixxxvii 
nigroolavata (Sciophila), 646. 660 
nigroclavatum (Lt^iosoina), 564 

„ (Megal()pe1iua)»664,653 
nigrooornis (Mycomyia), 662 
nigrofasciatus var. caffer (Oedaleus), 
276 

nigrofusca (Allodia), 606, 611,655, 666 
„ (Boletina), 672, 576, 654, 
664 

nigrosciitellata (Exechia), 592, 596, 
655, 659 

liigrosquamosa (Nygmia), 13 
nigrum (Aaindulum), 524, 651 
,, (Lathrimaeum), 170 
Nina, 842, 844, 846, 346, 860, 362 
Nineta, 812, 837 
Nieia, 466 

uitebis (Charaxes), 11 
niteiis (Cordyla), 616, 656 
nitidicollis (Acnemia), 565, 658, 669 
,, (Sciara), 640, 662 
nitidiventris (Phronia), 626, 630, 666 
nitidula (Atheta), xcvi 

„ (Cordyla), 614, 616, 655, 666, 
667 

,, (Syntemna), 669, 653, 663 
„ (Tarache), 13 
nitidus (Ancyrophorus), 176 
niveuB (Eulepis), 11 
nobilis (Cliaiaxes), 11 
„ (Papilio), 7 
,, (Stenobothrus), 270, 800 
noctilucus (Pyrophoinis), xlix, 1 
Noctuidae, Ixii, Ixiii, 12, 420, 428 
Noctninae, cxv, 420, 428. 
iiora (Hesperia), 117 
„ (Pypgus), 89 
norfolcensis (Aciitus), 260 
norma (Teracolus), cxi 
notabilis (Scintharista), 276 
notabula (Olardea), 469 
notata (Phronia), 626, 629, 666 
„ (Zygomyia), 644, 057, 667 
Nothochrysa, 312, 316, 319, 337, 389, 
390, 391 

Notodontidae, 13, 419, 428 
Novakia, 676, 676, 662 
novatos anderida (Heliconius), cxxxii 
nuraata (Heliconius), cxxxii, cxxxiii, 
cxxxv 

, aerotonu (Heliconius), cxxxv 

,, arcuella (Heliconius), cxxxv 

,, aristiona (Heliconius), cxxxii, 

cxxxiii, cxxxv 

,, aulicufl (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 

oxxxiv 


uumata aurora (Heliconius), cxxxv 

claresoens (Heliconius), oxxxiv 
ethilla (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
euphone (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
euphrasiusi H eliconius), cxxxiv 
fasciatus (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
faunus (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
havomaoulata (Heliconius), 
cxxxv 

geminatus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
guiensis (Heliconius), cxxxv 
ignotus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
illustris (Heliconius), cxxxv 
isabellinus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
ismenius (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
Icnaeus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
lepidus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
mavors (Heliconius), cxxxv 
melanops (Heliconius), cxxxv 
mentor (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
messene (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
nietalilia (Heliconius), cxxxiv, 
cxxxv 

iiarcaea (Heliconius), cxxxv 
numata (Heliconius), cxxxv 
numismaticus (Heliconius), 
cxxxv 

poIychrous(Heliconius), cxxxv 
satis (Heliconius), cxxxv 
seraphion (Heliconius), cxxxv 
sergestus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
S])lendidu8 (Heliconius), cxxxv 
siiperioria (Heliconius), cxxxv 
telchinia (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
timaeus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
iiuptaria (lUcrinia), 16 
uyassensis (Epicauta), Ixiii 
nyassicus (Ortiillus), 293, 294 
nycteis (Apatura), 11 
Nyctemera, Ixxxiii 
nyctimus (Catonephele), 11 
nylanderi (Leptothorax), xcvi 
Nymphalidae, 10, 413 
Nymphalinae, cxiv, 10 
Nymphes, 841, 342, 356, 869 
Nymphidae, 841, 342, 847, 862, 880, 
396, 899, 400, 401, 402, 403 
nynjphula (Pyrrhosoma), 84 
obesa (Volucella), 487 
obesus (Hodoterraes), 182 
obliqua (Cyrtacanthaoris), 297, 800 
,, (Trigonopteryx), 283, 284, 300 
obliqualis (Hyalosticta), 426 
obliquinervis (Gerenia), 292, 293 
obscura (Mycetophila), 686, 642, 666 
obsourior (rbanus), 416 
obscurus (Dyscbirius), xxiii 
(Pbloeonomus), 169 
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obsoleta (Colpolopha), 285 
obtusa (Phronia), 625, 629, 656 
obtusus (Trechus), Iviii 
occiden tails (Aoritus), 259 

,, (Amblytropidia), 268 

,, (Polybia), 485 

,, (Stenobothrus), 268 

occlusa (Bolitophila), 512, 513, 650 
occulta (Sciara), 640 
oooultaiia (Mycetophila), 635, 641, 
656, 660 

oceanica(Hemicordulia), 430, 435,436, 
438 

ocellufl (Mycetophila), 633, 636, 637, 
638, 656 

ocelote (Hippiscus), 275 
,, (Oedipoda), 275 
ochracea(Exechia), 654 

,, (Isoneiiroiiiyia), 528, 529, 651 
„ (Lithochans), 183 
,, (Sdophila), 561, 653, 663, 
669 

,, (Platyiiia), 529 
ocna (Oevatiuia), cxxix 
uctavia sesamus (Precis), xix 
octoniaculata (Leia), 580, 654 
Odonata, oxvii, 25, 26, 27, 30, 44, 301, 
315, 429 

Odontonyx, 534, 662 
Odontopoda, 557, 662 
Oecophylla, 200 
Oedaleus, 275, 276 
Oedipoda, Ixviii 
Oedipodiiiae, 275 
Oedipodini, 286 
oeiioiie cebrene (Precis), xli 
oleiis (Ocypus), xxxvii 
oliveiicia (Pliyciodes), cxxvii, cxxviii 
olympia (Eueules), cxxvu 
Onycnogomphus, 38 
opaoa (&tatoiuniiplii}a), 256 
opacellus (Medon), 186, 187 
opacula (Cihbe), xc 
opacus (Phloeoiiomus), 168, 169 
„ (Sphex), 494 
Opisthograptis, 4, 15 
Opisthoiolia, 631, 638, 662 
optabilis (Euryusa), xcvi 
Orbillus, 293 
orciferaria (Napuca), 15 
Orfelia, 529, 662 
onbazius (Papilio), 8 
oritaa (Papilio), 6 

orithyia madagascariensis (Precis), Ixi 
omata (Mycetophila), 634, 640, 656 
„ (Mycomyia), 549, 652, 652, 663 
ornaticollis (Allodia), 605, 607, 655 
ornatus (Catantops), 293 


ornatus (Eiipropacris), 293 
Ornitliosoatoides, xoiv 
orjiifex (Xylocopa), 144 
Orthocabera, 15 
Ortlioclitha, 273 

Orthoptera, Ixiv, Ixxui cxi, 6, 404, 
489, 503 

Orthorrhapha Brachycora, 60 
Orthoirhapha Nematocera, 61 
Osaka, 473 

Osmylidae, 308, 311, 320, 327, 330, 
331, 342, 363, 380, 388, 896, 398, 

399, 400, 401, 402 

Osiiiyloidea, 402 
Osniyloptera, 395 

Oaniyius, 311, 324, 330, 331, 333, 335, 
336, 355, 356, 357, 858, 869, 360, 

361, 364, 366, 379, 389, 392, 400, 

405 

Ostecjdes, 16 
Ouiapterygiime, 15 
Omapteryx, 4, 16, 16 
Oxya, 266 

oiyacaiithae (Omaliuiri), 167 
Oxyponnae, 178 
Oxyrrhepes, 289 
Oxytelinae, 160 

ozomene gabnelae (Actinote), cxxvi 
Pachynema, 508, 662 
Pachyneunnae, 508 
Pachyophthalmus, 487 
Pachypalpus, 613. 662 
pacifica (Hemicordulia), 430, 435, 436, 
438 

pacificum (Pseudagiion), 432 
pactolicus (Aniphicallia), xi 
Paedeimae, 179 
paedisca (Sympecma), 30 

,, var. animlata (Sympecma), 30 
Palaeoanachna, 571, 662 
Palaeoempalia, 566, 570, 653, 662 
Palaeognonste, 530, 662 
Palaeoplatyura, 609, 622, 523, 662 
palleiis (Ortalia), cix 
pallescens (Luciola), vi 
pallida (Apoica), 479 
,, (Coinpoda), 280 
,, (Epaeromia), 280, 300 
„ (Exechia), 591, 593, 654 

„ (Platyura), 530,651 

„ (Pydna), 14 
„ (Sciara), 540, 541, 662 
pallidipes (Glossina), cvi 
pallidula (Boletina), 572, 573, 654 
palmai ura (Porphyiaspis), Ixxxiv 
palmistalis (Stericta), 424, 428 
pal pahs (Caiathis), 12 
Palpares, 347, 348 
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palposus (Stenus), xxiii 
paluatria (Hydrilla), cxlviii 
ramphilmae, 417 
panda (Anaphe), 14 
pandora (A^anga), 209, 210 
Panorpa, 321 
paphia (Argyimie), Ixxii 
,, f. valesiiia (Argynnis), Ixxii 
Fapilio, xxx» c, 2 , 3 , 5 , 15, 494 
Papilionidae, ii 
mpuae (Chlamydopsis), 255 
rarabapta, 4 
Paraoomacns, 274 
Paradichroplus, 288 
paradisea (Omithoptera), 5 
„ (Troides), 5 
Paradoxa, 576, 662 
paradoxa (Pentila), 9 

,, (Syiiapha), 570, 653 
Parafrontina, 486 
Paragi'eenia, 146 

parallela (Exechia), 593, 596, 655, 

665 

mrallehis (Tetrapleurus), 162 
raraneuroptera, cx 
Paraneurotelia, 555, 558, 653, 662 
l^araplatyura, 526, 662 
Parasemidalis, 310 

Paraslauga, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
206, 207, 208 

Paiastemma, 546, 580, 581, 662 
Paratinia, 555, 559, 658, 662 
|>aidalma f. tigrina (Ceratinia), cxxviii 
,, (Phyciodes), cxxriii 

,, apicalis (Phyciodes), cxxriii 

pardaliuus (Helicoiitus), cxxxiii 

„ (Phymateus), 282, 283, 300 
Parhestina, 11 
parked (Medon), 183 

?^mas8ius, 3, 890 
Paromalus, 240 
imrra (Stictostix), 257 
parthenope (Aiiax), 40, 454 
j>artita (Epacromia), 277, 300 
panimpunctatus (Anchonienus), viii 
parva (Execlua)^ 592, 596, 654 
,, (Macrocera), 517, 519, 651 
,, (Mycomyia), 549, 552, 662 
,, tPlatynra), 623 
ParvioeUula, 555, 662 
pamceps (Heliastus), 281 
„ (Oedipoda), 281, 300 
parvipalpis (Oprdyla), 613, 616, 665, 

666 

Passalidae, 137» 139 
pastazana (Phyciodes), cxxviii 
paiiciitota (Sciara), 540, 652 


paugami (Platysoma). 241, 242, 244, 
247, 261 

paula (Hesperia), 66, 69, 71> 76, 77, 
79,120 

pausanias paiisanias (Papilio), 414 
„ prasina (Papilio), 414 

,, tabaquiU (Papilio), 414 

pectmatus (Gonyloptes), 502, 504 
pectinifera (Platyura), 630, 661 
pectoralis (Mara), 689, 640, 541, 652 

F ellucida (Melanitis), 9 
elobiidae, 321 
Pelobius, 140,142 
pelonia (Phyciodes), cxxvii 
Pelopaeiis, 481 

penicillata (Mycomyia), 553, 652 
Pentatomidae, Ixiii, 315, 406 
Pentila, 158 
Pepsis, 479, 488, 500 
perlieita (Aphanaulacns), 287 
,, (Catantops), 287 

,, (Heteracns), 287, 300 

Pencopis, 13 
Pericoptiis, xc 

pendia (Napeogenes), cxxviii 
rcndronua, 11 
jienlla (Phyciodes), cxxvii 
Peiiplaneia, 490 
peikiiisi (Dolaea), 146 
pel la (Chrysoim), 869, 383, 406, 407 
perniciosa (Plastosciara), 543, 652, 669 
pernitida (Plastosciara), 542, 652 
Perophoridae, 14 
perplexa (Thalhs), 135, 136 
perplexus (Pilophorus), xcvi 
perpiisilla (Isoneuroinyia), 528, 651 
personatus (Reduvius), 488 
petiolata (Sphex), 483 
])etnlan8 (Phronia), 629 
jieiicetm (Pentila), 9 
Peyerinilioffia, 533, 543, 544, 652, 662 
Pezotetti^, 287, 288 
Phaeophuacris, Ixiii 
Phaghophtlialmidae, vi 
phalaenoides (Drepanepteryx), cxix 
phalaiigioides (Pholcus), 497 
phalantha (Atella), Ixiii, Ixiv 
phalerata (Macrocera), 517, 519, 521, 
651 

Phaleria, 495 
Phaloe, 13 

pharaonis (Duronia), 274 
Pharmacopha^s, Ixxiii, 5, 6, 8 
phasiana (Melinaea), cxxvii 
phasianita (Mechanitis), cxxvii 
Phasinidae, 490 
Pheidole, Ixxviii, 266 
Phengoninae, 496 
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pliilippensis (^stella), 284 

,, (ti'igonopteryx), 284, 300 
philodice (Oolias), Ixxii 
philolaiis (Cosmodesmiis), 6 
philyra (Pliyciodes), cxxvii 
rhlaeoba, 266 
phlegyas (Teracolus), Ixxii 
plihassa symona (Adelplia), 414 
rliloeoiiomiia, 169 

plioemcis (Tnclema), Ixxv, Ixxviii, 
Ixxix 

Pholcidae, 497 
Plioleosciai'a, 544, 662 
phorcas (Papilio), 8 
Phoridae, 485 

Phorodonta, 533, 534. 652, 662 
phosphorea (Laternaria), xlix, 1 
Phronia, 667, 585, 586, 588, 590, 617, 
621, 623, 627, 630, 649, 656, 657, 
662 

Phthmia, 556, 559, 653, 662 
Phyciodes, cxxvi, cxx7iii, cxxix, cxxx, 

PX YXl 

Phymata, 488 
Pbysostegama, 15 
Pliytonietiiiiae, Ixii 
]>ieea (Medoii), 184 
pipeus (Medoii), 185 
picta (Gelastoiliiuus), 268 
,, (Mermina), 268 
,, (Opomala), 268, 300 
pioteti (Mimetica), Ixv, Ixvi, Ixvii 
IMctipennis (Neoempljciia), 653, 652, 

669 

,, (Platyura), 523 

,, (Zygomvia), 643, 644, 667, 

670 

pictiventris (Plasiosciara), 542, 652 
pictum (Theridion), 497 
Pierididae, 3, 8 
Piennae, cxiv 

]>itrardi (Leia), 579, 580, 654, 664 
piginentaria (Apliysoneura), 9 
pihgeia (Anatella) 588, 590, 654, 664 
})ilosa (Sciara), 536, 536, 537, 652, 
668 

Puuplinae, 482 

piTii (Pteronus), cxvi, exvii 

piperata (Metalectra), 421, 428 

Pirata, 500, 601 

piratioura (Argyrodes), 497 

piscatoria (Pirata), 601 

pistillate (Allodia), 605, 608, 655, 665 

placida (Rhymosia), 601, 603, 655 

Placoceratias, 528, 662 

plagtetus (Stilicus), 181 

PlagithmysuB, 138 

plana (Boletina), 672 573, 658 


Planema, cxliii, cxliV 
Plastacepliala, 631, 662 
Plastosciara, 533, 641, 544. 662, 668, 
662 

Platiiiocypta, 586, 649, 662 
Platyciieminae, 434 
Platyciiemis, 31 
Platyphymae, 288 
Platypivpia, 13 
Platyprosthiogyiie, 588, 662 
platy]>tera (Syatella), 283, 284 
Platyioptilon, 522, 662 
Platysoina, 239, 240 
Platyura, 524, 527, 529, 651, 662 
plpbeia (ileteiacris), 280, 299, 300 
Pleboidae, 230 
plebems (Calliptanius), 299 
Plecopteia, 333, 360, 404 
plena (Epacroniia), 276, 300 
pleiius (Oedalous), 276 
PJeonazoneuia, 563, 662 
Plesiastina, 510, 511, 662 
plotzi (llespena), 68, 69, 71, 98, 99, 
101, 102, 103, 119, 120 
„ (Pyrgii!,), 99 
„ (Syricjlitlius), 99 
phinnpes (Uloborus), 498 
plunsetosa (^eioplula), 581, 562, 653 
Plusiaiiae, Ixii 
Piioiisa, 272 

Pnyxia, 583, 644, 575, 576, 584, 662 
Fococeriiiae, 424, 425, 426, 428 
podaliiiata (Oiirapteryx), 16 
poeciliiia (Phyciodes), cxxviii 
poggei nelson 1 (Planema), cxhn, cxlvi 
polana (Cosuiiia), 14 
Pollutes, xxxvi, 479, 494 
pollicata (Exechia), 593, 599, 665, 664, 
665 

Polybia, 329, 179, 483, 494 
pol> damns (Papilio), 5 
polygraph us (I'olygraplius), cxxin 
Eolylepta, 546, 555, 557, 566, 5^7, 
653, 662 

Polyommatidae, 230 
Polystoocliotes, 311, 323, 324, 333, 
335, 353, 357, 861, 363 
Polystoechotidae, 311, 333, 356, 39'», 
396, 398, 400, 401, 402 
polytes (Papilio), Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxiii, ei, 
cu, 6, 7, 8 

„ f. cyrus (Papilio), Ixxii, 6 

,, f. romnlus (Papilio), 6 

„ theseus (Papilio), ci, oii 

pomona (Catopsilia), xxiii, xxiv, xxv, 
Ixxxiv 

pompoina (Thysania), xvii 
pontica (Libelliila), 26. 42 
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pooensie (Duronia), 274 
Porrima, 500 

porscnna (Ceratinia), cxxviii 
posticalis (Mycetophila), 638 
poultoni (Mimacraea), 152, 153 
praecox (Phroma), 624, 625, 626, 627, 
644, 656, 6Z0 

,, (Sciara), 540, 652, 660 
praeglacialis (Treclms), Iviii 
praelongiis (Stilicus), 182 
praemonsti'ator (Catantops), 296 
Praesos, 17 

praetextatum (Pseudagnon), 26, 34 
„ race syiiacuiii (Pscnda- 
giiou), 34 

praensta (Xylocopa), xxi, 122, 123 
Precis, xli 

prema ab. nigia (Alesa), 415 
Prexaspes, 490 
priamus (Oinithoptera), 5 
,, (Troides), 6 
primularis (Ourapteryx), 16 
Piionidae, xc 
Prioptera, Ixxxiv 
Probolaeus, 530, 662 
Proboletina, 546, 662 
Pioceroplatus, 523, 527, 662 
procula (Eueides), cxxix 
Proculus, 137 
producta (Roduina), 274 
productua (Paracomacris), 274 
„ (Stenobothiua), 274, 300 
Prohemerobiidae, 395, 398 
Proma<jrocera, 516, 662 
propinqua (Caledia), 275 
propinquus (Ilyobates), xcvi 

,, (Stenobothrufi), 275, 300 
prorsa (Araschnia), cxlvii, cxlviii 
Proscopiides, 490 
Proscojjinae, 266 
pro8erpiiia(Eiiploea), xxxvi 
protenor (Papilio), 6 
Prothoe, 11 

Protogoniiis, cxxviii, cxlviii 
Protopsychops, 399 

proxima (Allodia), 606, 608, 610, 655, 
665 

pruinosum (Ptoodagrion), 31 
pniinosns (Thinobius), 177 , 
pselapliialis (^^crodegmia), cxiii 
Pseada^rion, 26, 430 
pseudeliasa (Automolis), 12 
pseudeuryta (Plancma), cxliv, cxlvi 
pseudocincta (Exechia), 592, 596, 655 
pseudohybrida (Bolitophila), 512, 613, 
514, 650 

PsendoplatTura, 522, 662 
pseudopusilla (ijacrooera), 518 


Pseudosciara, 577, 662 
pseudovalida (Docosia), 588, 664 
Psilaspilates, 16 
Psilocladia, 16 
Paocidae, 404 

psociformia (Coinveiitzia), 319, 372, 
404, 410, 411 
Psycliodidae, 62 
Psychopliorinae, 18 
Psychopaidae, 311, 324, 327, 337, 339, 
341, 353, 355, 356, 359, 363, 395, 
396, 397, 398, 399, 401, 403, 408 
Paychopsis, 311, 323, 337, 339, 340, 
341, 363, 355, 357, 358, 364, 365, 
366, 376, 399 
Psyllidae, 463 
psyttalea (Amauria), xxx 

,, f. damoclidea (Ainaiuis), xxx 
Ptenopheiigus, 495 
Pternosciita, 277 
Ptciocliroza, Ixvi, Ixvii 
Pteiocroce, 319, 342, 344, 346, 353, 
359, 360, 362, 364, 371, 374, 394 
Pteronidea, cxvi 
Pteronus, cxvi 
Pteiygota, 360, 404 
pubeacens (Docoaia), 684, 654 
„ (Trichiiliis), 136, 137 
puella (Agiiou), 26, 32, 33 
„ synaca (Agnoii), 26, 32, 33 
,, (Hylemera), 18 
pulcliella (Allocotocera), 557, 653, 669 
,, (Elcale), cxxxviii, cxxxix 

„ (Execliia), 593, 600, 655, 665 

pulchellum (Agrion), 32 
piilcher (Diomonus), 545 
pulchnpeiinia (Ceioplatiis), 523 
pulcbripea (Phymateiia), 282, 300 
jmllus (Biixia), 466, 474 
pnlvinatua (Chorthippus), 272 
pumila (Coiynoptera), 544 
,, (Epidapua), 652 
„ (Mycetophila), 633, 638, 641, 
656,660 

pumilio (Carcinopa), 252 
,, (lachnura), 32, 35 
punctata (Deilinea), 16 
„ (Hypcra), viii 
,, (Mycetophila), 636, 656 
,, (Mycomyia), 649, 662 

„ (Orphulella), 269, 270 

„ (Polyatigma), cxxxvii, cxxxix 

,, (Rh^idoponera), 256 

pmictatiaaima (Pheidole), cx 
punctatissimus (Pyrophorua), v 
punctatum (Acrydium), 269 
punotatus (Polystoechotes), 838, 408, 
409, 410 
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punotipennis (Heteraciis), 289, 300 
,, (Ox 3 rrrhepes), 280 
punctipea (Allodia), 665 
punctulatiis (Dichroplus), 297 
punctum (Epicypta), 637, 648, 657 
pnra (Cabcrodea), 16 
purpurascens (Aalauga), 209, 211, 212 
„ (Epitola), 211 
pusilla (Cordyla), 614, 615, 655, 666 
,, (Epacroniia), 271 
„ (Macrooera), 518, 519 
puaillus (Phloeonomus). 168, 169 
pu8tulata(Minori88a), 283, 300 
pustulii)enms (Caloptenus), 292, 293, 
300 

putoria (Chrysoniyia), Ixii 
pygidialis (dhlamydopais), 253 
pygmaea (Agnocnemis), 26, 34, 432 
pygmacua (Sympherobiua), 336 
Pyralidae, 424, 428 
pyranthe (Catopsilia), xxiv, x\xvi 
Pyrgomorphmae, 281 
Pyiophorus, v. vii 
pyrrhoscelis (Heteropternis), 277 
quadratus (Caloptenus), 296, 300 
,, (Cataiitops), 296 
quadncollis (Lispinus), 160 
quadryuga (Sabatinca), 457,458 
quadrmotatua (Lispinus), 160 
quadriatnatus (Trechus), Iviii 
quatuordocem-striata (Camnops), 252 
queen8laiidica{Myimothrinax),lxx\vni 
,, (Polyriiacliis), Ixxxviii 
qucruliiin (Platysoina), 242, 243, 249, 
251 

quinquelinoata (Sciara), 539, 652 
quintilla (Phyciodes), cxxviii 
Quiroguesia, 275 
rabbiac inombasac (Acraea), Ixiii 
liachias, 484, 500 
radiata (Actinote), cxxvi 
„ (Allodia), 610 
„ (Hraclmie/a), 612, 655, 670 
radoakowskii (Mycomyia), 650, 652 
lamesii (Systella), 283, 284, 801 
llangasa, 11 

ranaoiiiieti (Orthetrum), 41 
rapae (Pieris), Ixxxix 
Raphidia, 328, 339, 886, 387, 388 
Raphididae, 808, 387, 892, 400, 401 
Raphirus, 189 

I'aptoria (Tarantula), 480, 499 
rara (Apoliphthiaa), 653 
laetellata (Polyrhachis), Ixxxviii 

n subsp. euryala var. jayana 
(Polyrhachis), Ixxxviii 
rebeli (Hesperia), 69, 70, 98, 99, 101, 
108, 119, 120 


recipiocuni (Bynatosoma), 630, 656 
rccticollis (Gpodromicus), 172, 173 
Reduviidae, Ixiii 

'’®gi|'^clialcoptilon (Rhyothemis), 430, 

rehfousi (Hesperia), 110 
,, (Synch thus), 117 

rejecta (Heteraciis), 297 
relata (Osaka), 473 
rciidalli (Acnda), 267, 301 
,, (Acndella), 267 
lepleta (Epaoromia), 279, 300 
,, (Trilophidia), 279 
rejilctus (Caloptenus), 298, 299, 300 
respondens (Acrydium), 277, 300 
(Heteropternis), 277 
reticularis (Pnonoplus), xc 
leticulata (Aiiaphe), 14 

,, (Boletophagus), viii 

,, (Clilamydo])Sis), 254, 255 

reticulatum (Aethaiioii), 488 
reiiteii (Boletiiia), 572, 673, 653, 660 
Khopaloceia, xcv, cxvii, cxlix, 2, 413 
Rhyacopliilidae, 460 
Rhvmosia, 586, 690, 600, 604, 606, 
611, 612, 617, 636, 655, 658, 662 
Rliynchoplatyura, 522, 524, 662 
Hhynchota, cxi, 487 
Rhyphidae, 510 
Rhytidoderes, 283 
Ricaniidae, 472 
iivulaie (Omahuni), 167 
iivulaiis (Tieclius), Iviii 
lobiista (Liphyra), 222, 232 
,, (Steiosis), 202, 221 
robustus (Diaiious), 179 
lodeosemena (Antlicua). 13 
lodngnczi (Biixia), 464, 465, 474 
Rodunia, 274 

loesterstammaiia (llicrinia), 16 
Rondaniella, 547, 575, 577, 678, 637, 
654, 662 

roridum (Progoniosoina), 502 
losacea (Dittopteiius), 275, 301 
„ (Oitbochtlia'1,273 
,, (Pyrgomoipha), 273, 300 
,, (Scmthaiista), 275 
rosina (Phyciodes), cxxvi 
lostrata (Mcrmiria), 268 
rostratum (Asmdiiluni), 524, 651 
lubescens ((Tallena), 426, 428 
rubnfusahs (Altha), 14 
rubrum (Leptetruni), 42 
rudis (Mycetopliila), 635, 642, 656 
nifa (Sciopliila), 501, 653 
rnfescens (Aeschna), 40 
„ (Bynatosoma), 630 

„ (Mycetopliila), 640, 656 
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mficalida (Sciara), 535, 536, 652 
nificinota (Tarache), 13 
rufioollis (Proteinus), 162 
iTificorais (Allodia), 606, 609, 656 
„ (Platyura), 629, 630, 661 

ruficosta (Zana), 14 
mficrus (Melipona), 479 
rufilatera (Moiioolona), 564, 663, 669 
niOna (Megophthalmidm), 664 
,, (Uutrophora), 681 
rufiventria (Acropieata), xcvi 
,, (Soiara), 638, 652 
rufoferrugineus (Medon), 186 
rufonaardnatus (Megarthrus), 166 
rugosa (Deinacnda), xc 
rugulosus (Stenobothius), 269, 300 
rumiforrais (Pseudopanthem), 16 
rusina (Draconia), cxlvii 
russata (Mycetopliila), 642, 656 
rustica (Phronia), 626, 666 
Rutidoderes, 283 
Rutrophora, 581, 662 
rutulus (Papilio), 8 
Sabatmca, oxxiv, 457, 458, 459, 461 
sabina (Orthetruin), 42 
sacalava (Oatantops), 294 
sacer (Scarabaeus), xuv 
sadtta (Oallarge), 9 
sahens (Tenues), 478 
saltans (Microteimes), 478 
saltator (Acrotylus), 277, 301 
sambucaria (Ourapteryx), 16 
samoensis (Pseudagrioii), 430, 488 
,, (Trainea), 437 
sandaster (Pyrgus), 119 
sanguiiieum (Sympetruni), 26, 43 
saiigumipennis (Tricrania), 490 
sangumolenta (Crocotheims), 26, 42 
santanna (Aegeria), 427, 428 
SarcopliBga, Ixii 
Sarcophaginae, Ixii 
Sarrothnpinae, xx 
sasthi (Downesia), xxxiii 
Hataspes, 13 

sataspes (Hesperia), 69, 70, 108, 11 
113, 115, 120 
„ (Pyrgiis), 113, 115 
,, (Syrichthua), 113 
Satyridae, 9,10 
Satyrina, 9 
Satyrinae, cxiv, 9 
sauoiuB (Paromalus), 251, 262 
saundorsi (Bohtophila), 613, 514, 51 
661, 660, 663 

saundersii (Necyria), oxxvi 
Saussureana, 266 

sanasurei (Heteroptemia), 278, 301 
(Miwtica), Ixvi 


scabiei (Pnyxia), 544, 5$4, 664, 670 
scaposus (Phygadeuon), xv 
acatophora (Delopsis), 649, 650, 667 
„ (Epicypta), 648 
Scatopsidae, 507, 608 
scatopsiformis (Novakia), 676 
acatopaoides (Azana), 663 
Sceptonia, 688, 643, 644, 646, 667, 
662 

acliaeiiia (Antanartia), xi 
achaussi (Automolis), 12 
Sciara, 611, 531, 682, 683, 634, 636, 
538, 540, 641, 543, 675, 581, 682, 
686, 650, 652, 658, 660, 662 
Sciandae, 507, 531, 658, 661 
aciarina (Bolotina), 558, 572, 574, 654 
,, (Doooaia), 682, 583, 684, 664 
,, (Paratinia), 559, 653, 669 
»» (Zygoneiii’a), 533, 651, 669 
Scianiiac, 608, 509, 610, 631, 632, 
634, 582, 584, 651 
Sciiitharista, 275 

Sciopliila, 646, 654, 655, 666, 660, 
664, 665, 663, 657, 662 
Sciopbiliuae, 506, 609, 510, 631, 544, 
645, 546, 676, 582, 584, 686, 623, 
662 

Sciophilini, 646, 548, 564, 550, 666, 
676, 652 

scitnla (Truxalis), 2C6, 800 
acitulum (Agrioii), 83 
acitus (Qiiedius), xcvi 
Seolidac, 181 
Scojiuliiiae, 8 
acotica (Aclista), xcvi 

,, (Soiara), 535, 636, 652, 663 
Seottella, 662 
acriptus (Caloptenua), 298 
Scutellaria (Polybia), 407 
scutellata (Soiara), 637 
scylJmaefoimis (Euplectrotettix), 270 
seceasus (Hesperia), 69, 70, 97, 98, 120 
„ (Pyrgua), 97 
,, (Syriclithus), 97 
seclusella (Cimitra), Ixiii 
aecretum (Omaliuni), 167 
secunda (Laptriomya), 483 
selecta (Delopsis), 667 
,, (Mycetophila), 650 
selectus (Caloptenua), 298, 301 
selene (Argynnis), xxxiii 
sellatus (Leates), 30 
i, aelysi (Ameropterus), 361 
seinialata (Sciard), 538, 662 
semicarinatua (Chrysochraon), 274 
Semidalia, 310, 325, 326 
semiiiava (Cordyla), 613 614, 616, 
855, 666 
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fusous (Oolymbetes), 141 
„ (Giyllua), 297. 
gabonica (Charaxes), 11 
Gallenanae, 426^ 428 
Gamasus, viii 
gambrisius (Papilio), 6 
Gaateracantha, 481 
Gastrimargus, 276 
Gaiyonia, 18 
Gelastorhinus, 266, 268 
gemella (Gaurena), 13 
genei (Gomplms), 36 
,1 (Linaonia), 36 
,f (Mesogomphus), 36, 36 
,, (Onychogomphus), 36, 86, 37, 
38, 39 

gemculata (Sciophila), 661, 663, 653 
genuale (Atridiiim), 293, 294, 300 
genualis (Eupropacria), 293 
Uenuea, 17 
Geodroimcus, 173 
geometricus (Latrodectiis), 477 
Geometridae, 8, 15, 423, 428 
georgii (Platyaoma), 240, 241, 243, 
261 

Geridinac, 201 
germaim (Idiops), 600 
germanica (Phyllodromia), Ixiu 
geatroi (Dowbesia), xxxiii 
gibba (AnatelJa), 690 
f, (Myeetopliila), 639 
gibbosus (Argyrodes), 497 
gibbula (Mycetophila), 634, 639, 666 
667, 670. 

gigas (Encaustes), 136 
M fScolopendra), xviii 
gillettae (Acrotylua), 280, 301 
gilvaria (Napuca), 15 
gilvicomana (Piialoiiia), rxxiii 
gilvibes (Docosia), 582, 664 
girschneri (Phroiiia), 628, 656. 
glaber (Xantholiims), xcvi 
g abra (Sciara), 536, 537, 652, 663 
g^abrata (Bohtophila), 512, 613, 660, 

Glaphyroptera, 677, 661 
Glenoleon, 309, 818, 814, 347 
glomeriteruiH (Bocydium), 488 
Glossma, xvi, cv, cix 
glossinae (Syntomosphyrum), xv 
gnoma (Catopsilia), xxiv 
Gnoriste, 666, 669, 663, 661 
Gnoristini, 646, 666, 665, 663 
goittesii (Trachypus), 479, 480, 486 
Gomphinao, 36 
Gomphua, 88 
Gonogala, 17 
(lonorthus, 17 
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Goiiyleptidae, 601 
gracilicorins (Exechia), 699, 855 
gracihpes (Diaiioiis), 179 

„ (Rhymosia), 602, 604, 656 
gracihs (Epidapua), 644, 662 
,, (Sciara), 544 
graridis (Copablepharon), 12 
„ (Eiilepis), 11 
,, (Leuoasjns), ii 

„ (Lipliyia), 232 

,, (Macroceia), 620 
graimlicolUs (Xeosclerus), 190 
giamihfions (O.sorius), 178 
giaphi(5a (I’latyura), 623 
giuta (Allodia), 605, 607, 608, 665 
gratiosus (Steiiobothrus), 269, 800 
gratulata (Mesoleuca), 18 
gratiis (Tabanus), cv 
gi-avida (Monedula), 487 
grayi (Kpeiia), 483 
„ (I^apilio), 8 
gi-ecni (Leptaciis), 290, 301 
Greeiiia, 146 
Greeuiella, 146 
Gieenoniyia, 576, 661 
gregalia (Epeira), 497 
gnpha (Boietma), 572, 574, 575, 654 
griphoides (Boietma), 572, 574, 654. 
364 

giiseicollis (Allodia), 606, 608, 609, 
010, 611, 656, 666 
giiseola (Allodia), 606, 608, 655 
giisescens (Gaurena), 13 
grossa (Monaclioda), 489 
Gryllidae, Ixm, Ixiv, 389 
Giylliis, Ixiii 
Giypoceia, cxlix 
gizegorzcki (Boietma), 573, 658 
guttata (Mycetophila), 680, 617, 635, 
641, 642, 656 

guttiveiitiia (Execliia), 594, 654 

,, (Polylepta), 567, 653, 669 
gynmopleura (Cacochroa\ cxxxvin 

cxxxix 

var. coucoloi (Oaoo- 
chioa), cxxxvui 

Gynaecia, 11 
G}imus, 140 
Hadroneuia, 566, 661 
haedilliis (Acntus), 258 
haemosticta (Neouerita), 12 
Haeterma, 9 

hageni (Comventzia), 319, 407 

(Mesogoiuphus), 36, 37, 88 
(Onychogoinphua), 26, 88 
hagoiiii (Lindeiua), 37 

(Onychogomphus), 36, 86, 37, 
J8 

P 
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Halictus, xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix, 480 
halidayi (Antlemon), 626 
Haliplid^^, 821 

halmaturinus (Acntus), 258, 269, 262 
Halter, 346 

halterata (Monoclona), 664 
hamata (Trichonta), 618, 620, 621, 
666 

hammi (Exechia), 693, 698, 666, 664, 
665, 670 
Hamia, 11 

hastata (Allodia), 609, 655 
liastiana (Peronea), xiii 

,, f albimaculana (Peronea), 

xiii 

f bivittana (Peronea), xiii 
f. byrmgerana (Peronea), xiii 
f combustana (Peronea), xm 
f. divisana (Peronea), xiii 
f. leucophaeana (Peronea), 

Xlll 

f. mayrana (Peronea', xiii 
f. nigrostiiana (Peronea), xm 
f. ochreovittana (Peionea), 

xm 

t psorana (Peronea), xm 
f. ramostriana (Peronea), xiii 
f. 1 ufifasciaua (Peronea), xm 
f. scabrana (Peronea), xm 
f striana (Peronea), xiv 
f. subdivisana (Peronea), xiii 
f trivittana (Peronea), xm 
liecabe (Terias), xxxvi 
hccale (Heliconms), czxxii, cxxxiii 
albicilla (Heliconius), cxxxv 
albipunctata (Heliconios), 
cxxxv 

anderida (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
clara (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
crysanthis (Heliconius), cxxxv 
enriius (Heliconuis), cxxxvi 
estebana (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
felix (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
fornarina (Heliconius), cxxxv 
hecale (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
holcophorus (Heliconius), CXXXVI 
ithaca (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
jonas (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
jucundus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
latus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
lucescene (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
marius (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
meteUns (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
noratus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
pardalinus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
mdiostis (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
scmiphonis (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
sisyi^us (Heliconius), cxxxvi 


hecale tithoreides (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
versicolor (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
vetustus (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
vittatua (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
xanthicus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
zuleika (Heliconius), cxxxni, 
cxxxv 

hecalesia formosus (Heliconius), cxxxiii 
„ octavia (Heliconius), cxxxiii 
hector (Papilio), Ixxii 
helcita (Eujjloea), xxxvi 
helena (Ornithoptera), 5 
,, (Troides), 5 
,, Cerberus (Troides), ci 
helenae (Eremobiella), 286 
lielenus (Papilio), c, ci, 6 
helice (Colios), Ixxi 
Helicomitus, 349 
heliconia (Asota), xxxiv, xxxv 
„ atrata (Asota), xxxv 
Heliconidae, 413 
Helicon linae, 10 
Heliconinae, exxx 

Heliconius, cxxviii, cxxix, exxx, 
cxxxiii, 9 

heliconoides (Castnia), 494 
Helladipichoria, 624, 525, C61 
helvetica (Brachypeza), 612, 655 
,, (Mycetophila), 612 
helvola (Leia), 681 

„ (Megoplithalinidia), 654 
Hemerobiidae, 306, 306, 810, 386, 337, 
888, 840, 341, 861, 362, 368, 876, 
376, 879, 895, 396, 398, 400, 401, 
402 

Hemerobina, 406 
Hemeiobioidea, 402 
Henierobioptera, 395 
Hemerobius, 306, 310, 836, 337, 353, 
364, 365, 368, 369, 370, 374, 386, 
887, 389, 394 
Hemiaciis, 286 
Hemicordulia, 435, 436 
Hemipepsis, 131 

Hemiptera, xlvi, Ixm, xcvi, cxlviii, 
487, 508 

Hemiptera-Heteroptera, 463 
Hemiptera-Homoptera, 463 
Hemitheinopsis, 16 
hemixantha (Tarache), 13 
Hepialidae, 897 
Hepialus, 3 

lierculeanua subsp. pennsylvanious 
(Camponotus), cxii 
hercyna (Manataria), 9 
heros (Xixuthrus), cxii 
Hertwigia, 661 

Hesjiena, Ivii, 64, 69, 118, 120 
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Hesperidae, 416 
Hesperiinae, 416 
Hesperinus, 508, 512, 661 
Hesperodes, 508, 528, 662 
Hesperodina, 508, 662 
hesperus (Papiho), 7 
Hestina, 11 
Hctarabraxas, 17 
Heterocera,cxvii, 2,12, 199, 413 
Heterogeneidae, 14 
Heterogynidae, 14 
Heteropodidae, 496 
Hotel opterna, 523, 662 
heteropteryx (Glcnoleon), 313 
heterospmalis (Termitophodrides), 485, 
402 

Heterotricha, 584 
hewitsoni (Euliphyra), 204 
hcydeni (Bradysia), 548 
hezia tridactyla (Callitliomia), cwviii 
himalayica (Fhyllodrepa), 166 
himalayicus (Tetrapleunis), 161 
,, (Thinobius), 176 
Hippaseae, 500 

Inppomene (Antanartia), xi, xii 
hirta (Ectropesthoneura), 581, 654, 
670 

,, (Sciophila), 545, 559, 560, 561, 
562, 568, 658 

liirtipennis (Trichosia), 583, 651 
hispida (Sciara), 535, 537, 652, 663 
Hispidae, 136 
Hiflteridae, cxi, 239 
hoffuianseggi (Platyarthrus), xcvi 
hombergi (Harpactes), xcvi 
Homoptera, Ixiii, cxlviii, 405 
Hoplolopha, 266 
hortetisis (Pteronidea), cxvii 
hottentata (Xylooopa), xcviii 
bowardi (Pencopis), 13 
liumbertianus (Acrotyliis), 277, 279 
humerale (Cryptobiuiii), 197 
,, (Omaliiim), 167 
hunieralis (Ceroplatus), 660 
,, (Cerotelion), 526, 651 

„ (laoneuromyia), 651 

M (Zygomyia), 644, 657, 667 

bumilis (Phthinia), 559, 560, 653, 669 
hungarica (Loewiella), 660 

,, (Syntemna), 568, 659, 653 

byalma (Heteroptemis), 277 
(Osaka), 473 

byalinata (Myootnyia), 548, 650, 662 
byalipeimis (Sciaia), 689, 662, 663 
bybiida (Bolitophila), 512, 613, 614, 
650 

Hydaticus, 140,142 
Hyderodes, 142 


Hylemeia, 17 

Hymeiioptera, xxxix, xcvi, cxxxviii, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 329, 405, 476» 
477, 483, 494, 503 

Hyperechia, xxi, xxii, Ivii, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 126, 126, 128, 120, 130, 
131, 132, 183, 145 
Hypermnestra, 5 
Hypertliaema, 12 
Hypna, 11 
Hypolimnas, xxix 
Hypoxistis, 16 
Hypsidae, xxxiv 

icenira (Trichoiita), 619, 622, 623 656, 
667 

IchneiTiuonidae, 476 
Idiops, 500 
leialis (Hapalia), 425 
ildica (Pliyciodes), cxxix 
,, fassli (Phycioclea), cxxix 
ilioueiis (Papiho), 6 
illidgei (Megapsychops), 841 
iraitana (Antiblemnia), 420 
imitata (Melinaea), 413 
imitator (Hyperechia), x\i, 122, 123, 
133 

iraniaculata (Mycetophila), 636, 643, 
666 

immacuhfrons (Aiiax), 26, 40 
imperator (Anax), 40 

,, (Catantops), 296 
miperiahs (Tmiiopalpus), ii 
iiiaeqiialis (Chlainydopsis), 255 
mcendiana (Isaiithione), 494 
incisa (Mimetica), Ixv, Ixvi, Ixni 
incisiirata (Anatella), 588, 689, 654, 
664 

,, (Mycomyia), 549, 661, 652 

iiiclaiata (Xiphocera), 285, 300 
inclyta (Epacroiiiu), 276, 800 
,, (Roduiiia), 271 
inclytus (Aulacohothiiis), 271 
,, (Steiiobothnis), 271, 300 
iiicons 2 )i(:*iiu 8 (Synipherobiiis), 410 
inconstans (Xylocopa), xcviii 
uiciedibilis (liidana), Ixxiv 
,, (Indopsis), Ixxiv 

indecisa (Exechia), 593, 598, 655 
indecisus (Orbillus), 298 
ludica (Cosmophila), 21, 22, 23 
mdiciiiii (Donieiie), 191 
,, (Ennalaginm), 191 
indistmcta (Platyura), 626 
ineniiis (Boletina), 573, 668 
mfernalis var. freycmeti (Mallophoia), 
483 

,, (Sataspes), 146 
mficita (Acrotylus), 279 
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inficita (Oedipoda), 279, 800 
infraota (Anaphe), 14 
infuscata (Platyui'a), 651 
innotatus (Coiiostigmus), xcvi 
inquilinus (Acntus), 262 
insignifi (Cordulegaster), 40 
,, (Sciai'a), 539, 652 
insimulaus (Heliconiitue), 360 
instabilis (Phlogistus), cxxxviii,cxxxu 
insiibricus (Acrotylus), 279, 280 
,, (Gryllus), 279 

insuetalis (JBucalyptra). 421, 428 
msulans (Cubana), 468, 464 
„ (Paraphenice), 471, 474 

iiitentana (Deiiiiiea), 15 
interlineata (Opomala), 273, 300 
interrupta (Exechia), 594, 595, 654 
,, (Sciophila), 561, 662, 653 
interniptus (Chortoicetea), 275, 301 
mtersecta (Exechia), 693, 599, 655 
,, (Mycetopliila), 699 

mterstincta (Phronia), 624, €26, 629, 
656 

intractalnlis (Allocormod^s), Ixv 
intricata (Truxalis), 269, 270, 301 
Inusia, 290 
Ips, 135 
Iridana, Ixxiv 
iiidescens (Halisidota), 12 
iridipennis (Xylocopa), 144, 145, 146 
Iridomyrmex, 253, 254 
IridopMS, Ixxiv 
irretita (Eugrapliia), 12 
Isabella dissoluta (Eueides), cxxvii 
„ liubneri (Eueides), cxxvii 
isabellae (Teratoiieura), 153, 159, 202, 
203, 205 

Isclmura, 38, 434 
isnieiiius (Helicomus), cxxvm 
Isodontia, 483 
Isometrus, 502 

Isoneuromyia, 524, 526, 527, 651, 662 
Isoptera, 491 

itaficus (Calliptamus), 299 
Ithomia, 9 

Ithomimae, cxxviii, cxxx, 4, 9, 10, 
413 

itliomioides (Phyciodes), cxxvm 
Ithone, 309, 323, 324, 325, 356, 362, 
376,377, m 

Ithoaidae, 809, 320, 824, 828, 347, 
. 357, 368, 395, 396, 401, 402, 408 
Ithonoidea, 396, 402 
jacksoai (A^tliria), 418, 428 
,t (Himiceras), 420 
(Papilio), XXX 
jac^batae (Euohelia), xi 
jaoabsoni (Arixenia), ii 


; jasoii (Oharaxes), 11 
I Jassidae, 463 
jaty (Melipona), 478 
jenkiiisoiii (Exechia), 593, 600, 655, 
665 

,, (Megalopelma), 564, 653 

,, (Sciophila), 564 

Jivarus, 288, 289 

jodutta jodutta (Acraea), cxhv, cxlv, 
cxlvi 

,, ,, f. m. dorotheae 

(Acraea), cxhv, 

cxlv, cxlvi 
Johaniiseiu, 630, 662 
johnstoni (Acraea), xxviii 

,, (Ohrotogouus), 279, 801 

joppaiia (Nina), 343 
jucunda (Phyma]»teiu), 288 
]unrtilinea (Lygris), 18 
kahldeni (Oharaxes), 11 
Kalligrrininudae, 399 
Kalliina, cxiv, cxlvii, 498 
kalliirioides (Aslauca), 207, 209 
,, (Paraslauga), 207 
kamara (Melanitis), 9 
katangae (Ainauris), xxvi 
keihm (Plastosciaia), 542, 543, 652 
ketitiae (Parornalus), 251 
Keiteszina, 576, 662 
kerviliei (Copera), 30, 31 
,, (Psilociiemis), 26, 30 
kihraandjaiica (Heteiopternia), 277, 
278 

kiiigi (Allodia), 606, 611, 665, 666 
kituina (Hesperia), 68, 69, 70 83, 85, 
96, 117, 119, 120 
klugii (Danaida), cxx 
kohli (Bremus), 483 
kiaatzii (Ptenidmm), xcvi 
kraussi (Euthymia), 285 
labiatus (Mischocyttaius), 604 
labynnthica (Agelena), 600 
Laccophilus, 142 
Lacliiiochnema), 202 
lacrcuzi (Hesjieria), 104 
„ (Synchthus), 117 
laetus (Termitozoplulus), 492 
laeve (Platysoma), 241, 243, 251 
laeviventre (Pseudobiiim), 195 
laius (Libytiioa), ix 
Lninarckiana, 266 

lambonii (Aslauga), xcv, 199, 209, 
212, 217, 218, 235 
Laniiinoe, iii 
Lampyridae, v, vii 
Lampyrides, 496 
Lfimpyris, 318 

lang^orfi (Phyciodes), oxxix 
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Languriidae, 184, 185 
lauij^rum (Eriosoma), cxv 
lanipes (Apionierus), 488 
iaodamuB (Papilio), 5 
Laphria, 180 

Laphiiinae, xxi, 121,128,130,131, 133 
largolomellata (TrLchoiita), 621 
Lariidae, xcviii 
larina (Napeogenoi), cxxviii 
lairdas (Lycaenesthes), Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
fxxvii, Ixxviii 
Lasiocampidae, 423, 428 
Lasiosonia, 560, 662 
lateralis (Exechia), 695, 654 
latenpimctum (Platysoma), 240, 246, 
251 

litternaria, xliii, xlv, xlvi, xlvni, 
xlix, 1 

laticeps (Fescenma), 472 
latiraarginaria (Ouraptcryx), 16 
latimarginatum (Plat} soma), 241, 241, 
246, 251 

latipes (Chlauiydopsis), 253 
,, dealbata (Platyciieniis), 30 
,, (Xylocopa), 145 
laliro3tris*(P]atyiliiiiufi), 150 
latisteriiurn (Platysoma), 242, 244, 251 
lativitta (Aciidella), 267 
,, (Tryxalis), 267, 300 
lauie (Chlonppe), 414 
,, launcola (Chlonppe), 414 
ledebourius (Papiho), 6 
lefebvrei (Diplacodes), 26, 42 
,, (Onyoliogompbus), 39 
Jegiiati (Clardea), 468, 474 
Lcguatia, 469 

Leia, 575, 676, 577. 578, 654, 662 
Leiella, 609, 576, 678, 662 
Leiini, 532, 547, 565, 675, 654 
leioides (Mycetophila), 628 
„ (Phronia), 628, 656 
Leiomyia, 677, 662 
leodorata (Cirsodes), 17 
leonae (Aslaii^a), 209, 216 
leonata (Dnicma), 9 
Ijepidoptera, Iviii, cxiv, cxxiv, cxxvi, 
cxlviu,' cxlix, 3, 16, 16, 199, 225, 
852, 366, 878, 877, 389, 390, 397, 
398, 405, 460, 486, 493, 494, 499 
leptogaster (Polylepta), 546, 567, 657 
,, (Speolepta), 667, C53, 669 
Leptomorphus, 546,664,665, 556, 557, 
660, 667, 652, 662 

leptura (Exeohia), 693, 697, 599, 656 
Lestidae, 29 
Lestremiinae, 531 
letitia (Phyciodes), cxxix 
Leiicage, 480, 481 


leucomelas (Hesperia), 94 
„ (Syrichtua), 117 
leucosticta (Brachythemis), 26, 42 
Leiicnla, 17 

leucyaiiia (Euliphyra), 202, 203 
levaiia (Araschiiia), cxlvii 
,, levana (Arasclmia), cxlvii 
Libelluhdae, 41, 435 
Libellulmae, 27, 41 
hbelhilouies (Palpaies), 347, 410 
Libytheidae, 9 
liclifoldi (Jocara), 425, 428 
Lichnoptera, 13 
hddeidalii (Annaiidia), 6 
Ligdia 17 

bguicola (Plastosciara), 652 
,, (Sciara), 542 

hgulata (Exechia), 693, 598, 655, 660, 
665 

Limacodidae, 377 
limbata (Myrmedonia), xovi 
„ (Tmiiiea), 430, 437 
limbatella (Sciophila), 660, 661, 658 
Limemtis, cxlvii, cxlviii 
Limnohiidae, 49 
Iiudeni (Agrion), 33 
linea-albR (Oymuobothiiis), 273 
lineatuB (Ceiotelion), 526, 526, 651 
Imeola (Mycetophila), 632, 636, 637, 
656 

,, (Neoempheria), 554, 652 
Lipandae, 13 

Liphyia, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 213, 218, 219, 225, 230 
Liphynnae, xcv, 199, 202 
Lipteiimae, Ixiii, ixxiv, 201 
lisaida (Peiithema), 10 
lismioii (Xyniphidmm), 416 
Lithiiia, 16 
Lithoclians, 183 
lithocharoideg (Stihous), 183 
hvidus (Aciitus), 268, 269 
lobeiigula (Aniaiins), xxv, xxvi, xxxi 
,, lobengula (Amauns), xxvi, 

xxvm 

,, septentnoms (Amauris), 

XXVI, xxvii 
Lobochilus, 188 
loculosa (Chlamydopsis), 264 
locusta squarrosus (Giyllus), 282 
„ thaelephorus(Gryllus), 281,282 
Loewiella, 658, 662 
Lomaspihs, 17 
Lomogiapha, 15 
longelytrata (Lesteva), 171 
Longicornia, cxxxviii 
longicornis (Allodia), 607, 666 
„ (Heteroptemw)* 278 
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longimanus (Acrocinu8)i 503 
longipeunis (Ancyrophorns), 174,175 
„ (Thinobius), 177 
longipes (Acnemia), 565, 653, 659 
„ (Acritus), 258 
,, (Acatisoma), 502 
longirostns (Phloea), 488 
,, (Stomaphis), xcvi 
longispina (Sciara), 541, 652 
longiyentiis (Sciara), 538, 535, 536, 
652, 663 

longivitta (Pydna), 14 
lopezi (Paraplienice), 471, 474 
lorata (Tetracis), 17 
luoida (Tarache), 13 
lucidula (Exechia), 592, 595, 654 
lucifera (Laternaria), xliv 
lucilla (Neptis), cxlviii 
lucma (Dione), cxxvii 
Luciola, vi 

luconiin (Myconiyia), 551, 652 
lucretia expansa (Paeudacraea), x 
„ tarquinia (Pseudacraea), xxix 
uctuosa (Mycetophila), 634, 640, 656 
ludovicaria (Lygiis), 18 
ludovici (Paromalus), 251 
lugena (Allodia), 587, 605, 606, 607, 
655 

lugubris (Aleochara), xcvi 
,, (Mycorayia), 652 
limdbecki (fioletiiia), 572, 573, 654 
limdi (Acromyrmex), 503 
lundstromi (Allodia), 605, 607, 655 
„ (Boletina), 572, 574, 654, 

659 

,, (Exechia), 592, 595, 654 

,, (Monocenteta), 526, 527, 

651, 660 

lunulata (Lycaenesthes), Ixxvi, Ixxvii, 
Ixxviii 

Imdda (Maura), 281 
luridus (Grvllus), 281, 801 
lusitanica (Nemoptera), 405 
latea (Macrocera), 517, 518, 519, 651, 
663 

,, (Sciophila), 545, 560, 561, 562, 
563, 653 

„ var. analis (Sciophila), 561,562, 
653 

Inteicauda (Mycetophila), 689, 656 
•luteolata (^sthomptis), 16,18 
lutescena (Hemerobius), 409 
Luxiaria, 16 
Lyoaenae, 493 
Lycaenesthes, Ixxv, Ixxviii 
Lyoaenidae, xxxiv, Ixiii, 9, 153, 154, 
199, 201, 202, 203, 281, 416 
Lycaeninae, Ixxv 


Lycidae, 322 

lycidas (Papilio), 5 

Lycoseae, 500 

Lyoosidae, 499, 500 

Lygistorhina, 530 

Lygistorhinmae, 508, 509, 530 

Lygris, 4, 18 

Lyman triadae, 13 

Lymantridae, Ixiii, 199 

lyona (Cosmophila), 21, 22, 23, 24 

Macaria, 16 

macarista (Planema), cxliii, cxliv, 
cxlvi 

maohacoana (Pyrgus), 105, 118 
Machaeropoles, 291, 292 
machaon (Papilio), cii, 6, 8 
„ race sphynis (Papilio), cii 
macilenta (Sciara), 540 
Macrobrachius, 623, 662 
Macrocera, 616, 522, 528, 548, 651, 
659, 662 

macrocera (Isoneuromyia), 528, 651 
Macrocennae, 509, 516, 651 
macrodon (Onychogomphus), 39 
Maoronemurus, 309, 813, 314, 847, 
377, 379 

macroatigma (Leates), 30 
macrura (Hhymosia), 601, 602, 655 
macularia (Sicya), 17 

,, (Stigmodera), cxxxvu, 
cxxxvni 

maculata (Macrocera), 617, 520, 621, 
651 

,, (Manataria), 9 

maculatissima (Sperniophorella), 328 
maculatus (Mycotretus), 138 
,, (Osmylus), 404, 406 

maculicaudaria (Euctenurapteryx), 16 
maculipenniH (Bolitophila), 512, 513, 
650 

maculosa (Rhymom), 601, 602, 655 
madagascariensis (th'eois), xu 
madeoassus (Oedaleus), 276 
madidus (Pteroitichus), viii 
mafa (Hesperia), 69, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
78. 79, 120 
,, (Syiichthus), 74 
magnicauda (Exechia), 593, 655 

„ (Mycetophila), 633, 638, 
656 

magnihca (Heteronympha), 9 
maheswara (Mimadelias), 10 
maidis (Peremnus), 463, 466 
malagonsus (^tantops), 294 
malelas (Melanitis), 10 
mall (Aphelinus), cxv 
Mallophaga, buuvi, 15l 
Mallophora, 488 
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mamercus (Oeratinia), cxxviii 
manaos (Oeratinia), cxxviii 
mangana (Syiichthus), 118 
Manota, 544, 545, 682 
Maiiotmae, 508, 509, 544 
Mantidae, Ixxiv 

Mantispa, 312, 821, 828, 829, 406, 409 
Mantispidae, 808, 812, 328, 329, 396, 
400, 401, 402 
Marbla, 13, 18 

inargaretha (Phyoiodes), cxxviii, cxxix 
marginale (Acridium), 290, 291, 800 
margiualis (Aslauga), 202, 208, 216 
(Coscineuta), 290 
(Dytiscus), 186, 140, 141 
(Zosperamerus), 290 
marginata (Apemon), 526, 651 
(Aslauga), 202 
(Deloneura), 216 
(Dziedzickia),568, 569,653, 
669 

,, (Mycetopliila), 634, 640, 

641, 656 

,, (Mycoinyia), 548, 549, 560, 

570, 652, 669 
,, (Platyura), 529 

marginatum (Cryptobiuin), 197 
margmatiis (Oatantops), 296 
maniiorata (Mimetica), Ixvi 
marpessa (Eupseudosoma), 12 
maislialli (Aslauga), 209, 211 

„ (Hyperechia), xxii, 121,125, 
131 

„ (Mimacraea), 152, 154, 159 

„ dohertyi (Mimacraea), Ixiii, 

152, 153, 154, 158, 159 
„ (Pbanus), 416, 417 
martini (Orthochtha), 273, 274 
maura (Myoomyia), 549, 563, 652 
Maurina, 60 

mbaya (Ectomocoris), Ixiii 
Mecoptera,303, 821, 875, 383,888, 389, 
892, 394, 404, 405 
Mecostibns, 286 
Meenonlinae, 466 
Megachile, xcvii 
Megal 9 dori 8 , 18 

Megalopelma, 546, 555, 559, 560, 564, 
653, 662 

Megaloptera, 808, 308, 316, 820, 321, 
322, 328, 324, 325, 335, 853, 357, 
887, 388, 889, 892, 894. 897, 401 
Megalopygidae, 428, 428 
Megarthrus, 165 
megistus (Triatoma), 488 
Megophthalmidia, 577, 680, 681, 654, 
662 

raelanarius (Agabus), viii 


Melanitinae, 9 

melanocephalum (Lathrimaeum), 170 
melanoceras (Apoliphthisa), 653 

„ (Myoomyia), 549, 552, 652 

„ (Tetragoneura), 571 

melanogastrum (Pyrrhosoma), 34 
Melanoplus, 298, 299 
melanopyga (Trichonta), 621, 656 
nielaiiostictus (Oatantops), 294, 296 
melanura (Trichonta), 619, 621, 656 
melma (Pholeosciara), 544 
Mehponae, 478, 479, 486, 488 
melissa neptuma vai. claribella (Dan 
aida), xxxvii 

Melitaea, cxxx, cxxxi, cxlm 
mellifera adansoni (Apis), 130 
mellifica (Apis), 488 
Meloidae, Ixin, 490 
melona (Adelpha), 413 

„ nonsecta (Adelpha), 413 
Melophagns, 127 
melpomene (Heliconiiis), cxxxiv 
meluleuca (Synchthus), 118 
membranacea (Exechia), 597, 655 

„ (Sceptonia), 645, 646, 
657, 668 
raemnon (Papilio), Ixxii 

„ t. achates (Papilio), Ixxii 

„ f. agenor (Papilio), Ixxii 

„ f. laomedon (Papilio), Ixxii 

meuestheus (Papilio), 8 
mcrdigera (Myceto{)hila), 631 
mendionale (Sympetruni), 43 
menones (Papilio), cii 
mesentma (Belenois), xxxi, xxxii, 439 
446, 447, 448 
Mesochrysopidae, 398, 399 
Mesogoraphua, 36 
raetachromata (Vindusara), 17 
metallicum (EcLatomma), 253,254,266, 
257 

Metallyticus, 491 

raetameromelina (Platyprosthiogyne), 
645 

meteiTia (Mecliamtis), cxxviii 
mcxicana (Pezotettix), 298 
raexicanum (Sj)henanum), 288 
mexicanus (Melanoplus), 298 

„ (Steiiohothius), 269, 300 
Micrapemon, 523, 662 
Micrathena, 481 
Microlepidoptera, 463, 484 
Microraus, 306, 310, 336, 887 
Microniodes, 15 
Micropterygidae, 398, 458 
Micropteryx, 458 
microstigraa (Calioeschna), 40 
Miorostylum, 484 
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miliaris (Paromalus), 252 
Miltogi'ammine, 486 
tiiUtorhabda (Phanoptis), cxxvi 
mima (Euralia), xxviii 

,, (Hypolimnas), xxviii, xxix 
Miniacmea, Ixiv, 152» 155^ 156,158 
Mimathynia, 11 
Mimetioa, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixviii 
mimeticus (Papilio), 8 
mimulus (Cataiitops), 296 
minimus (Heliastus), 281 
minus (Colpocephalnm), 151 
miiiuta (Anatella), 688, 690, 654, 664 
„ (Plieidolinhila), 256 
,, (Rliyncodes), 14 
mimitus (Acntiis), 257, 261, 262, 263 
mirabilis (Deuteroplilebia), 45, 57, 69, 
61, 62 

minfica (Eiilipbyra), 202, 204, 234 
„ niinfica (Euliphyra), 204 
„ sjostedti (Euliphyra), 204 
Miiotermes, 492 
Mischocyttarus, 479 
niisippus (Hypolimnas), xxviii 
mixta (Aesclina), 40 
mixtus (Acaiithomyops), in 
,, (Chthonolasius), iii 
mneme (Melinaea), 413 

,, iniitata (Melinaea), 418 
,, lilis (Melinaea), 418 
,, ab. mauensis (Melinaea), 413 
,, mneme (Melinaea), 418 
,, sola (Melinaea), 413 
Mnesarchaeidae, 469 
modesta (Isoneuromyia), 628, 651 
moeschi (Myrmhopla), Ixxxviii 
„ (Polyrhaclns), Ixxxvin 
nioesta (Phyoiodes), cxxix 
moloiieyi (Anaphe), 14 
moma (Antomolis), 12 
momma (Actiiiote), cxxvi 
Monocenteta, 523, 526, 527, 530, 651, 
662 

Monoclona, 646, 666, 664, 658, 662 
montandoni (Trichopteryx), xcvi 
monticola (Aiicyrophorus), 174 
„ (Lathrimaeum), 169 

moravica (Boletina), 672,574,654, 660 
„ (Cordyla), 616, 669, 667 

,, (Docosia), 682, 583, 664 

morbosa (Euprepocnemis), 299 
mdrbosum (Acridium), 299, 800 
mori (Bombvx), 3, 4 
raormolyce (Chlamydopsis), 255 
morosa (Syntemna), 558, 663 
morosus (ralaminus), 179 
„ (Phloeonomus), 169 
motpheus (Megacerus), 484 


Morpliiuae, 10 
Morphoides, 137 
multicincta (Macrocera), 518 
multistiiatum (Platysoma), 240, 245, 
247, 251 

inunda (Cyrtacanthacris), 297, 800 
mnndina (Phyoiodes), cxxvi 
murena (Phyoiodes), cxxviii 

,, f. helioonina (Phyciodes), 
cxxviii 

murina (Cordyla), 613, 614, 616, 655, 
666 

musa (Zethera), 9 
Miisca, 225 
Muscidae, xl, Ixii 
musides (Zethera), 9 
mutator (Cryiitobium), 3 96 
Mutilla, 131 

Mycetobia, 508, 509, 510, 659, 662 
Mycetobiinae, 510 

Mycetophila, 678, 686, 613, 623, 680, 
631, 682, 635, 636, 638, 641, 643, 
647, 648, 649, 660, 666, 657, 660, 
662 

Mycetophilidae, cxlix, 505, 506, 607, 
608, 510, 618, 515, 516, 581, 682, 
650, 657, 658, 669, 660 
Mycetophilinae, 605, 509, 510, 530, 
531, 632, 534, 544, 545, 646, 675, 
581, 582, 584, 586, 612, 617, 654 
Mycetophilini, 586, 665 
mycetophiloides (Isoneuiomyia), 651 
Mycomyia, 546, 646, 547, 566, 560, 
671, 578, 685, 662, 662 
Mycomyiini, 646, 647, 662 
Mycosciara, 544, 662 
Mycothera, 631, 662 
Mycotretus, 136 
Mydaea, Ixiii 
Mygales, 495, 499 
Myiodactylidae, 842, 896, 400, 402 
Myiodactylus, 342, 400 
Mynes, 11 
Myrmeciae, 478 
Myrmeleon, 347, 363, 377, 406 
Myrmeleomdae, Ixui, 304, 306, 807, 
309, 813, 814, 818, 325, 841, 844, 

347, 848, 351, 852, 858, 856, 859, 

362, 363, 866, 368, 370, 874, 876, 

379, 880, 888, 892, 894, 896, 899, 

401, 403, 407 

myrmeleonides (Nymphes), 841,405 

Myrmeleonoidea, 899, 403 

Myrteta, 17 

nama (Hestina), 10 

nam^ua (Orbillus), 294 

namida (Hestina), 10 

nana (Diaiithoecia)^ Ixxxix 
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nana (Exeohia), 592» 595, 654 
„ (Platyura), 651 

nauus (Hesperia), 69, 70, 106, 115, 
116, 120 

„ (F^gus). 115 
napariiualis (Hyalosticta), 425, 428 
napi (Ganoris), Ixxxix 
,, ab. sulphurea (Ganoris), Ixxxix 
,, (Pieris), xii, xiii, Ixxxix 
„ ab. fiava (Pieris), xiii 
„ ab, flavescens (Pieris), xiii 
,, ab. immaculata (Pieris), xiii 
ab. impuuctata (Pieris), xiii 
ab. lutesceus (Pieris), xii 
ab. meta (Pieris), xiii 
Tar. napaeae (Piens), xiii 
ab. radiata (Pieris), xiii 
ab. sulphurea (Pieris), xiii, Kxxix 
narcaeiis (Eulepis), 11 
natalensis (Xyiocopa), xcviii 
Nathanica, 812, 837 
iiauplia plagiata (Phyciodes), cxxix 
uebiilo (Musca), Ixii 
nelmlosa (Mycetoplula), 638 
,, (Trilophidia), 278 
Nociophilus, 360 
Xegla, 17 

ne^octa (Allodia), 605, 608, 655, 665 
Helens (Actinote), crxvi 
Xematocera, 60, 61, 606, 507, 608, 
658 

Nemoptera, 307, 818, 842, 843, 362, 
888, 894, 407 

Nemoptendae, 306, 307, 309, 318, 
828, 341, 342, 846, 347, 356, 357, 
859, 360, 863, 366, 376, 380, 396, 
399, 401, 403, 409 
Neiuopterinae, 313 
Xeniopterim, 846 

iieinoialis (Neuratelia), 557, 568, 653, 
669 

,, (Platyura), 629, 530, 661 
Neocyclokara, 470 

Xooempheiia, 546, 547, 553, 585, 652, 
662 

Xeoglaphyroptera, 677, 662 
Neolytmia, 17 
Neomyrmeleonida, 347 
Neo^jarastemma, 681, 662 
Neorina, 9 
Keosoiara, 534, 662 
Xeosclems, 188 
Xephelopteryx, 888 
nephelus (Papilio), 6 
Nephila, 496, 499 
Nephytta, 17 

neptunia (Danaida), xxxvi 
nereis (Pierella), 494 


nena (Phyciodes), exxvi 
Nervijuiicta, 510, 511, 622, 662 
nervosa (Pachydota), 12 
iiesaea (Melanitis), 10 
Neuratelia, 656, 567, 663, 662 
Neurocoiupsa, 553, 662 
Neuromeha, 17 

Neuroptera, Iviii, Ixiii, cxi, 26, 303, 
304, 809, 316, 316, 319, 320, 821, 

322, 323, 324, 325, 327, 328, 330, 

334, 335, 336, 339, 340, 342, 344, 

346, 356, 357, 358, 361, 371, 372, 

374, 378, 379, 380, 383, 384. 387, 

388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 394, 395, 

396, 397, 399, 401, 402, 404, 405, 

406, 407, 408, 409 
Neuioptera-PlamjHjnnia, 303 
niaviub (Aniauns), xxvi, 7 

,, dominiuanus (Amauns), xxvi, 
xxxi, 7 

,, niavius (Amauns), xxvi 
nicauor (Papilio), 6 
iiiger (Medon), 185 
nigeiiensis (Ciemastogastei), Ixxix 
,, (Sphaerocrema), Ixxix 

iiigei 1 iiniim (Lathrobium), 192 
„ (Lobrathmni), 192 

nigra (Execbia), 592, 595, 654, 665 
,, (Sceptoma), 641, 645, 646, 657, 
668 

,, (Sciophila), 561, 563, 663, 659 
nigialba (Peiema), 17 
nigialis (Sylopta), 424, 428 
nigi leans (Boletiiia), 572, 674, 654 
,, subsp burmeisten var. mo- 

lesta (Auonmia), x 
,, subsp burmeisten var. mo- 

lesta (Dorylus), x 

iiigiicauda (Isoneuiomyia), 528, 651 
nigiiceps (Isoneuromyia), 651 
,, (Platyura), 529 

uigricollis (Allodia), 607, 655 
nigncoiiiis (Mycomyia), 652 
„ (Platyura), 630, 651 

nigncosta (Hylemera), 18 
nigricoxa (Dynatosoina), 666 
ingrilobus (Apiomenis), 488 
nigripeniiis (Hyperechia), xxii, 121, 
124, 126 

,, (Paederus), 180 

„ (Phyciodes), cxxviii 

nigrito (Pterostichiis), viii 
„ (Xyiocopa), xxii, 122 
nigntula (Tiichonta), 619, 623, 656, 
667 

„ (Zygomyia), 644, 667 
nigriventris (Plat 3 nira), 651 
nigrobaaalis (Eulepis), 11 
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nigrociliaria (Euotenurapteryx), 16 
nigrocinota (Oxypoda), Ixxxvii 
nigroolavata (Sciophila), 545, 560 
uigrocla^atum (L^iosoma), 564 

„ (Megalopelma), 564, 653 

nigrooomis (Mycomyia), 552 
nigrofasciatiis var. caffer (Oedaleus), 
276 

mgrofusca (Allodia), 606, 611, 655, 666 
,, (Boletina), 572, 575, 654, 
664 

iiigroscutellata (Exechia), 592, 596, 
655, 659 

nigrosquamosa (Nygniia), 13 
nigrum (Asindulum), 624, 651 
,, (Lathrimaeum), 170 
Nina, 342, 844, 345, 346, 360, 362 
Nineta, 312, 837 
Nisia, 466 

nitebis (Oharaxes), 11 
iiiteiis (Cordyla), 616, 656 
nitidicollis (Acnemia), 665, 653, 669 
,, (Sciara), 540, 652 
nitidiventns (Phronia), 626, 630, 666 
nitidula (Atlieta), xcvi 

„ (Cordyla), 614, 616, 655, 666, 
667 

,, (Syntemna), 659, 653, 668 
„ (Tarache), 18 
nitidus (Ancyropborus), 175 
niveils (Eulepis), 11 
nobilis (Oharaxes), 11 
„ (Papflio), 7 
,, (Stenobothrus), 270, 300 
noctilucus (Pyrophoms), xlix, 1 
Noctuidae, Ixii, Ixiii, 12, 420, 428 
Noctninae, cxv, 420, 428. 
nora (Hesperia), 117 
„ (Pyrgus), 89 
norfolcensis (Acritus), 260 
norma (Teracolus), cxi 
notabilis (Scintharista), 275 
notabula (Olardea), 469 
notata (Phronia), 625, 629, 656 
„ (Zygomyia), 644, 667, 667 
Nothochrysa, 312, 316, 319, 337, 889, 
890, 891 

Notodontidae, 18, 419, 428 
Novakia, 575, 676, 662 
novatus anderida (Heliconius), cxxxii 
nuraata (Heliconius), cxxxii, cxxxiii, 
cxxxv 

, aerotonu (Heliconius), cxxxv 

,, arcuella (Heliconius), cxxxv 

,, aristiona (Heliconius), cxxxii, 
cxxxiii, cxxxv 

„ aulicus (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 
cxxxiy 


I numata aurora (Heliconius), cxxxv 
I ,, claresoens (H eliconius), cxxxi v 

etliilla (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
euphone (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
eui)hrasiu8(Heliconm8), cxxxiv 
fasciatus (Heliconius), cxxxiv ^ 
faunas (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
llavomaoulata (Heliconius), 
cxxxv 

geminatus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
guiensis (Heliconius), cxxxv 
ignotus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
illustris (Heliconius), cxxxv 
isabellinus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
ismenius (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
Icnaeus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
lepidus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
niavors (Heliconius), cxxxv 
melanops (Heliconius), cxxxv 
mentor (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
messene (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
metalilis (Heliconius), cxxxiv, 
cxxxv 

narcaea (Heliconius), cxxxv 
numata (Heliconius), cxxxv 
numismaticus (Heliconius), 
cxxxv 

polychrou8(Heliconiu8), cxxxv 
satis (Heliconius), cxxxv 
sei'aphion (Heliconius), cxxxv 
sergestus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
splendidus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
siipcnoris (Heliconius), cxxxv 
telchinia (Heliconius), cxxxiv 
timaeus (Heliconius), cxxxv 
imptaria (llicrinia), 16 
nyassensis (Epicauta), Ixiii 
nyassicus (Orbillus), 293, 294 
nycteis (Apatura), 11 
Nyctemera, Ixxxiii 
nyctimus (Catonephele), 11 
nylanden (Leptotliorax), xcvi 
Nymphalidae, 10, 413 
Nymphalinae, cxiv, 10 
Nymphes, 841, 342, 356f 869 
Nymphidae, 341, 342, 847, 362, 880, 
396, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403 
nymphula (Pyrrhosoma), 34 
pbesa (Voluoella), 487 
obesus (Hodotermes), 182 
obliqua (Cyrtacanthaoris), 297, 800 
,, (Tnjjonopteryx), 283,284, 800 
obliqualis (Hyalosticta), 425 
obliquinervia (Qerenia), 292, 298 
obscura (Mycetophila), 686, 642, 656 
obscurior (Phanus), 416 
oVscurus (Dyschirius), xxiii 
„ (Phloeonomus), 169 
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obsoleta (Oolpolopha), 285 
obtusa (Phronia), 625, 629, 656 
obtuBus (Trechus), Iviii 
oeoidentalis (Aoritus), 259 

,, (Amblytropidia), 268 

,, (Polybia), 485 

,, (Stenobothrus), 268 

occluaa (Bolitophila), 512, 513, 650 
occulta (Sciara), 640 
occultans (Myoetopliila), 635, 641, 
656, 660 

oceanica (Hemicordiilia), 430, 435,436, 
488 

ocellus (Mycetopliila), 633, 636, 637, 
638, 656 

ocelote (Hippiscus), 275 
,, (Oedipoda), 275 
oohracea(Exechia), 654 

,, (laonemoniyia), 628, 529, 651 
„ (Lithocharw), 183 
,, (Sciopliila), 561, 653, 663, 
669 

,, (Platyuia), 529 
ocna (Ceratiiiia), cxxix 
octa\ua sesamus (Precis), xix 
octoniaciilata (Leia), 580, 654 
Odonata, cxvu, 25, 26, 27, 30, 44, 304, 


ornatus (Eiipropacns), 293 
Orniihoscatoides, xciv 
orpifex (Xylocoj)a4, 144 
Orthocabera, 15 
Orthochtha, 273 

Orthuptera, Ixiv, Ixxiii. cxi, 5, 404, 
489, 503 

Orthorrhapha Brachycera, 60 
Ortlioirhapha Nematocera, 61 
Osaka, 473 

Osmylidae, 308, 311, 320, 327, 330, 
331, 342, 363, 380, 388, 396, 898, 

399, 400, 401, 402 

Osinyioidea, 402 
Osruylopteia, 395 

Osiiiylus, 311, 324, 330, 331, 333, 335, 
336, 355, 356, 357, 858, 359, 360, 

361, 364, 365, 379, 389, 892, 400, 

405 

Osteodes, 16 
Ouiapterygiiiae, 15 
Ouiapteryx, 4, 16, IS 
Oxya, 266 

oxyacaiitbae (Omalmui), 167 
Oxyponnae, 178 
Oxyrrliepes, 289 
Oxytelmae, 160 


315, 429 

Odontonyx, 684, 662 

Odoiitopoda, 657, 662 

Oecophylla, 200 

Oedaleus, 275, 276 

Oedipoda, Ixviii 

Oedi]X)diiiae, 275 

Oedipodini, 286 

oenone cebrene (Precis), xli 

olens (Oeypus), xxxvii 

olivt'ncia (Phyciodes), cxxvn, cxxvni 

olyiiipia (Eueidea), fxxvii 

Oiiycnoffomplius, 38 

opaca (&tatommiplnla), 256 

opacelliis (Medoii), 186, 187 

opaciila (Cihbe), xc 

opacus (Pliloeomuniia), 168, 169. 

(Sphex), 494 
Opisthograptis, 4, 15 
Opisttioloba, 631, 638, 662 
optabilis (Euryusa), xevi 
Orbillus, 293 
orciferaria (Napuca), 15 
Orfelia, 629, 662 
oribazius (Papiho), 8 
oritas (Papilio), 6 

orithyia madagascaiiensis (Precis), Ixi 
omata (Mycetophila), 634, 640, 656 
,, (Mycomyia), 549, 552, 652, 663 
omaticollis (Allodia), 605, 607, 655 
ornatus (Catantops), 293 


ozoinene gabrielae (Actmote), cxxvi 
Pachyneuia, 508, 662 
Pachyneunnae, 508 
Pachyophthalmus, 487 
Pachypalpus, 613, 662 
pacihca (Hemicordulia), 430, 436, 436, 
438 

pacificum (Pseudagiion), 432 
pactolicus (Aoiphicallia), xi 
Paedeiinae, 179 
paedisca (Sympeema), 30 

,, var, Rimulata (Sympeema), 30 
Palaeoanaclma, 571, 662 
Palaeoempalia, 566, 570, 658, 662 
Palaeognonste, 530, 662 
Palaeoplatyura, 509, 522, 523, 662 
palleiis (Ortalia), cix 
pallesceas (Luciola), vi 
pallida (Apoica), 479 

(Conipoda), 280 
(Epacromia), 280, 300 
(Exechia), 591, 593, 654 
(Platyura), 530, 651 
(Pydna), 14 
(Sciara), 640, 541, 652 
palhdipes (Glossina), evi 
pallidula (Boletina), 572, 678, 664 
palmarum (Porphyraspis), Ixxxiv 
palmistalis (Stericta), 424, 428 
palpalis (Carathis), 12 
Palj»ares, 347, 348 
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palposus (Stenus), xxiii 
paluatris (Hydrilla), cilvui 
ramphilinae, 417 , 

panda (Anaphe), 14 
pandora (Adauga), 209, 210 
Panorpa, 821 
paphia (Argynuia), Ixxii 
„ f. valesina (Argynnis), Ixxii 
Papilio, XXX, c, 2, 8, 5,15, 494 
Papihonidae, n 
napuao (Chlamydopsis), 255 
rambapta, 4 
Paracomacris, 274 
Paradichroplua, 288 
paradisea (Omitlioptera), 5 
,, (Troides), 5 
Faradoxa, 576, 662 
paradoxa (Pentila), 9 

,, (Synapha), 570, 653 
Parafrontina, 485 
Para^eenia, 146 

parallela (Exechia), 593, 596, 655, 
665 


paralleliis (Tetrapleunia), 162 
Paraneui’optera, cx 
Paraneurotelia, 555, 558, 653, 662 
l^araplatyiira, 526, 662 
Paraaemidalis, 310 

Paraslauga, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
206, 207, 208 

Pai-astemma, 546, 580, 581, 662 
Paratmia, 555, 559, 658, 662 
pardalina f. tigiina (Ceratinia), cxxviii 
„ (Phyciodes), cxxviii 

,, apicahs (Phyciodes), cxxYin 

pardaliniis (Heliconiiis), cxxxiii 

„ (Phymateus), 282, 283, 300 
Parhcstiua, 11 
parkeri (Medon), 183 
pamassiodes (Pericopis), 13 
ramasfiiiis, 3, 390 
Paromalus, 240 
parra (Stictostix), 257 
parthenope (Aiiax), 40, 454 
partita (Epacroraia), 277, 300 
parumpunctatus (Anchoinenns), viii 
parva (Exechia), 592, 596, 654 
,, (Macrocera), 517, 519, 651 
„ (Mycomyia), 549, 562, 662 
,, (Platyura), 623 
Paryicellula, 655, 662 
parnceps (Heliastus), 281 
,, (Oedipodn), 281, 800 
parvipalpis (Oordyla), 618, 616, 666, 
666 

Passalidae, 137,189 
paatazana (Phyciodes), cxxviii 
panciscta (Sciara), 540, 652 


paiigami (Platysoma), 241, 242, 244, 
247, 251 

paula (Hesperia), 66, 69, 71, 76, 77, 
79,120 

pausanias pausanias (Papilio), 414 
„ praaina (Papilio), 414 

,, tabaqiiita (Papilio), 414 

pectmatiis (Gonyloptes), 602, 504 
pectmifera (Platyura), 630, 661 
pectoralis (Sciara), 589, 540, 541, 652 
pellncida (Melanitis), 9 
Pelobiidae, 321 
Pelobius, 140,14^ 
pelonia (Phyciodes), cxxvii 
relopaeus, 481 

penicillata (Mycomyia), 653, 652 
Pentatomidae, Ixiii, 315, 406 
Pentila, 168 
Pepsis, 479, 488, 500 
perficita (Aphanaulacris), 287 
,, (Catantops), 287 

,, (Heteracns), 287, 300 

Pericopis, 13 
Pericoptiis, xc 

peridia (Napeogenes), cxxviii 
Feridromia, 11 
Iierilla (Phyciodes), cxxvu 
Peiiplaneta, 490 
perkmsi (Dolaea), 146 
perla (Chiyfcopa), 869, 383, 406, 407 
j)eniicios(i (Plastosciara), 543, 652, 669 
periiitida (Plastosciara), 542, 652 
rerophoridae, 14 
per|)lexa (Thallis), 135, 136 
perplexus (Pilophoriis), xcvi 
jierpusilla (Isoneuroniyia), 528, 651 
personatus (Reduvms), 488 
petiolata (Sphex), 483 
petulaiis (Phronia), 629 
jjeiicetia (Pentila), 9 
Peyenmhoffia, 633, 543, 544, 652, 662 
Pezotettiges, 287, 288 
Pliaeophilacns, Ixiii 
Phaghophthalmidae, vi 
phalaenoides (Drepanepteryx), cxix 
phalangioides (Pholcus), 497 
phalaiitha (Atella), Ixiii, Ixiv 
plialerata (Macrocera), 517, 519, 521, 
661 

Phaleria, 495 
Phaloe, 13 

pharaonis (Duronia), 274 
Pharmacopha^s, Ixxiii, 5, 6, 8 
phasiana (Mehnaea), cxxvii 
phasianita (Meohanitis), cxxvii 
rhasmidae, 490 
Pheidole, Ixxviii, 256 
Fbengoninae, 495 
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fhilippensis (Systella), 284 

,, (Trigonopteryx), 284, 300 
philodice (Colias), Ixxii 
philolaiis (Cosmodesmiis), 6 
philyra (Pliyciodes), cxxvii 
rhl^oba, 266 
phlegyas (Teracoliis), Ixxii 
phliassa symona (Adel])lia), 414 
rhloeonoraiis, 169 

phoenicis (Tncleraa), Ixxv, Ixxviii, 
Ixxix 

Pholcidae, 497 
Pholeosciara, 544, 662 
phorcas (Papilio), 8 
rhondae, 485 

Phorodouta, 533, 534, 652, 662 

?*hronia, 567, 685, 586, 588, 590, 617, 
621, 623, 627, 630, 649, 656, 657, 
662 

Phthima, 565, 559, 653, 662 
Phyciodes, cxxvi, cxxmi, cxxix, cxxx, 
cxxxi 

PliymaU, 488 
Physostegania, 15 
Phytonietnuae, Ixii 
picea (Medon), 184 
pioeiis (Medon), 186 
picta ((xelastoilnmis), 268 
,, (Meniiiria), 268 
,, (Opomala), 268, 300 
jurteti (ilmietica), Ixv, Ixvi, Ixmi 
p!ctipenni8 (Neoempheria), 653, 652, 

669 

,, (IMatyura), 523 

,, (Zygomy^a), 643, 6^ 1, 057, 

670 

piotiventns (Plastosciara), 542, 652 
l»ictum (Tbcridioii), 497 
Piericlidae, 3, 8 
Picriiiae, cxiv 

piffai-di (Leia), 579, 580, 654, 664 
pigmcntana (Aphysoneura), 9 
piligera (Aiiatella) 588, 590, 654, 664 
pilosa (Sciara), 536, 536, 537, 652, 
668 

Pimplinae, 482 

piui (Pteronus), cxvi, cxvii 

pipevata (Metaloctra), 421, 428 

Pirata, 600, 601 

piraticum (Argyrodes), 497 

piscatona (Pirata), 503 

pistillata (Allodia), 605, 608, 655, 665 

placida (Rhyinosia), 601, 603, 655 

Plaoooeratias, 628, 862 

plagiatus (Stilicus), 181 

Plagithmysus, 138 

pUna (Boietina), 572 573, 653 


Plaiiema, c\Hii, cxliV 
Plastacephala, 631, 662 
Plastosciaia, 533, 641, 544, 662, 668, 
662 

Platuiouji)ta, 586, 649, 662 
Platycuemiiiae, 434 
Platycneniis, 31 
Platyphymae, 288 
Platy}>i (*pia, 13 
Platypi’osthiogyiip, 688, 662 
platyptera (Systella), 283, 284 
PlatyiopUlon, 522, 662 
Plat^souia, 239, 240 
Platyura, 524, 527, 529, 651, 602 
plebeia (Heteracns), 280, 299, 300 
Pleb«ndae, 230 
plebeius (Calliptamus), 299 
Plecopteia, 333, 360, 404 
plena (Epaciomia), 276, 300 
pleims (Oedaleus), 276 
rleona/oiieuia, 553, 602 
Plesiastma, 510, 511, 662 
plot/i (Hespciia), 68, 69, 71, 98, 99, 
101, 102, 103, 119, 120 
„ (Pyrgus), 99 
„ (Syrichthus), 99 
plimiipea (Uloborus), 498 
plunsetosa (Sciophila), 561, 562, 653 
Pliisianae, Ixii 
Piioiisa, 272 

Piiyxia, 633, 544, 575, 576, 684, 662 
Pococeiiiiae, 424, 425, 426, 428 
podaliriata (Ourapteiyx), 16 
poecihiia (Phyciodes), cxxviii 
poggei nelsoiii (Planeina), cxliii, cxlvi 
polaiia (Oosuiriti), 14 
Polistes, xxxn, 479, 494 
pollicata (Kxecliia), 593, 599, 665, 664, 
665 

Polybia, 329, 47y, 483, 494 
pol}damns (Papilio), 5 
polygraphus (Polygrapliiis), cxxiii 
Polyleptii, 546, 555, 557, 666, 5t)7, 
853, 662 

Polyomniatidae, 230 
Polystoeeliotes, 311, 323, 824, 333, 
335, 353, 357, 361, 368 
Polystoechoiidae, 311, 333, 366, 395, 
396, 398, 400, 401, 402 
polytcs (Papilio), Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxiii, n, 
cii, 6, 7, 8 

„ f. cyiiis (Papilio), Ixxii, 6 

,, f. ronmlus (Papilio), 6 

„ tlieseus (Papilio;, ci, cii 

pomona (Catopailia), xxiii, xxiv, xx\, 
Ixxxiv 

poniponia (Thysania), rvii 
pontica (Libellttla), 26, 42 
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pooensis (Duronia), 274 
rorrima, 500 

porsenna (Ceratmia), cxxyiii 
posticalis (Mycetophila), 638 
poultoni (Mimaci'aea), 152» 153 
praecox (Phronia), 624, 626, 626, 627, 
644, 656, 670 

,, (Sciara), 540, 652, 660 

S lacialis (Ti^echus), Iviu 
mgiis (Stilicus), 182 
praemonstrator (Catantaps), 296 
Praesos, 17 

praetextatum (Pseudagrioii), 26, 34 
„ race synacum (Pseiida- 
giioii), 84 

praeusta (Xylocopa), xxi, 122, 123 
Precis, xli 

prema ab. mgia (Alesa), 415 
Prexaspes, 490 
pnamas (Oriiithoptera), 5 
,, (Troides), 5 
pnmularis (Ourapteryx), 16 
Piionidae, xc 
Prioptera, Ixxxiv 
Probolaeus, 530, 662 
Proboletina, 546, 662 
Proceroplatus, 523, 527, 662 
prociila (Eueides), cxxix 
Froculus, 137 
produota (Rodunia), 274 
prodiictus (Paracomacns), 274 
,, (Stenobothrns), 274, 300 
Prohemerobiidae, 395, 398 
Promacrocera, 516, 662 
propmqua (Caledia), 276 
propinquus (Ilyobates), xcvi 

,, (Stenobothnia), 275, 300 
prorsa (Araschnia), cxlvii, cxlviii 
Proscopiides, 490 
Proscojjinae, 266 
proserpina (Eiiploea), xxxvi 
protenor (Papilio), 6 
Prothoe, 11 

Protogonius, cxxviii, cxlviii 
Protopsychops, 399 
proxima (Allodia), 606, 608, 610,665, 
665 

pruxnosum (Pseudagnon), 31 
pniiuosus (Thmobius), 177 
selaphialie (Acrodegmia), cxiii 
aeuda^non, 26, 480 
ps5udelissa (Automolis), 12 
pseudeuryta (Planema), cxliv, cxlvi 
pseudocincta (Exechia), 592, 596, 655 
pseudohybrida (Bolitophila), 612, 513, 
514, 650 

Pseiidoplatyura, 622, 662 
pseudopusilla (Macrooera), 618 


Pseudoaciara, 677, 662 
paeudovalida (Docoaia), 588, 664 
Pailaspilates, 16 
Psilocladia, 16 
Psocidae, 404 

paociformis (Conwentzia), 319, 372, 
404, 410, 411 
Psycbodidae, 62 
Paychophorinae, 18 
Paychopsidae, 311, 324, 327, 337, 339, 
341, 363, 365, 856, 359, 363, 395, 
396, 397, 398, 399, 401, 403, 408 
Psychopsia, 311, 823, 337, 389, 340, 
341, 363, 366, 367, 358, 364, 366, 
366, 376, 399 
Psyllidae, 463 
p'syttalea (Amauris), xxx 

,, f. damochdca (Ainauna), xxx 
Ptenophengus, 495 
Pternoscirta, 277 
Pteiocliroza, Ixvi, Ixvii 
Pterocroce, 819, 342, 344, 346, 353, 
359, 360, 362, 364, 371, 374, 394 
Pteionidea, cxvi 
Pteionus, cxvi 
Pteiygota, 360, 404 
piibesceiis (Docoaia), 584, 654 
,, (Ti’iclmlus), 136, 137 
puella (Agrioii), 26, 32, 33 
„ syriaca (Agiion), 26, 82, 33 
,, (Hyleniera), 18 
piilcbella (Allocotocera), 657, 653, 669 
,, (Eleale), exxxviii, cxxxix 

,, (Exechia), 593, 600, 655, 665 

pulehellum (Agrion), 32 
pulcher (Dionionns), 545 
pulchiipeiinis (Ceroplatus), 523 
piilchripes (Phyinateua), 282, 300 
pullus (Brixia), 466, 474 
pulvinatua (Chorthiiipiia), 272 
putiiila (Corynopteia), 544 
„ (Epidapiis), 652 
„ (Mycetophila), 633, 638, 641, 
656,660 

puiriiho (Carcinops), 262 
„ (Ischmira), 32, 35 
punctata (Deilmea), 15 
„ (Hypera),vui 

,, (Mycetophila), 636, 666 
,, (Myconiyia), 549, 652 

„ (Orphulella), 269, 270 

,, (Polystigma), cxxxvii, cxxxix 

,, (Rhytidoponeia), 255 

punctatissima (Pheidole), cx 
punciatisainius (Pyrophonis), v 
punetatum (Acrydium), 269 
punetatus (Polystoeobotes), 888, 408, 
409, 410 
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punotipcnnis (Heteracris), 289, 300 
,, ^Oxyrrhepes), 289 
puncti^ (Allodia), 666 
punctulatus (Dichroplus), 297 
punctum (Epicypta), 637, 648, 657 
pura (Oabcrodes), 16 
purpurascens (Aslau^), 209, 211, 212 
„ (Epitola), 211 
pusilla (Cordyla), 614, 616,655, 666 
„ (Epacromia), 271 
,, (Macrocera), 518,519 

pnsillus (Phloeononius), 168, 169 
pustulata (Mmonssa), 283, 300 
pustulipennis (Caloptonus), 292, 293, 
300 

putoria (Chrysoinyia), Ixii 
pygidialis (Chlamydopsis), 253 
pygmaea (Agriocnemis), 26, 34, 432 
pygmaeus (Synipherobiue), 336 
ryralidae, 424, 428 
pyranthe (Catopsilia), xxiv, k\\v\ 
Pyrgoniorphinae, 281 
Pyrophorus, v, vii 
pyrrnoscelis (Heteropternis), 277 
quadratus (Caloptenus), 296, 300 
,, (Catantops), 296 
quadricollis (Lispinus), 160 
quadrynga (febatiiica), 457,458 
quadimotatus (Lispinus), 160 
quadristriatus (Trechus), Iviii 
quatuordeccm-striata (Carcinops), 252 
queenslandica (Mynnothnnax), Ixxx viii 
,, (Polyrliachis), Ixxxviii 
querulum (Platysoma), 242, 243, 249, 
251 

qamquelineata (Sciara), 539, 652 
qiiinlilla (Phyciodea), cxxvin 
Quiroguesia, 275 
rabbiae monibasae (Acraea), Kui 
Kachias, 484, 500 
ladiata (Actinote), cxxvi 
,, (Allodia), 610 
„ (Bracbypeza), 612, 655, 670 
radoskovvskii (Mycomyia), 660, 652 
lafflesii (Systella), 283, 284, 301 
Kaiigasa, 11 

ransouneti (Orthetrum), 41 
rapae (Piens), Ixxxix 
llaphidia, 328, 339, 886, 387, 388 
Raphididae, 808, 387, 892, 400, 401 
Raphirus, 189 

raptoria (Tarantula), 480, 499 
rara (Apoliphthisa), 663 
*astellata (rolyrhachis), Ixxxvm 

„ subsp. eiiryala var. javana 
(Polyrhachis), Ixxxviii 
robeli (Hesperia), 69, 70, 98, 99, 101, 
103, 119, 120 


recipiocuni (Dynatosoma), 630, 666 
recticollis (Geodroinicus), 172, 173 
Reduvndac, Ixiii 

regia chaleoptilon (Rhyothemis), 480, 
437 

lehfousi (Hespeiia), 110 
,, (Synch thus), 117 

lejecta (Heteracris), 297 
lelata (Osaka), 473 
rcndalli (Acnda), 267, 301 
,, (Acridella), 267 
lepleta (Epacromia), 279, 300 
,, (IVilopliidia), 279 
repletus (Caloptonus), 298, 299, 300 
respondens (Acrydium), 277, 300 
,, (Hotel optmiis), 277 
reticulans (Pnonoplus), xc . 
reticulata (Anaphe), 14 

,, (Holeto]>hagus), viii 

,, (Chlamydopsis), 254, 255 

leticiilatum (Aethahon), 488 
reuteii (Bolotina), 572, 573, 653, 660 
llhopaloceia, xcv, cxvii, cxlix, 2, 413 
Rliyacophilidae, 460 
Rhvmosia, 586, 590, 600, 604, 606, 
6 ^1, 612, 617, 636, 655, 658, 662 
Rhyiiclioplatyura, 522, 524, 662 
Khynchota, cxi, 487 
Rhyphidae, 510 
Rhytidoderes, 283 
liicaniidae, 472 
iivulaie (Omaliiim), 167 
nvulans (Trechus), Iviii 
robnsta (Liphyia), 222, 232 
„ (Sterosis), 202, 221 
lobustus (Dianoiis), 179 
1 odeosemena (Anthena) 13 
lodnguezi (Bnxia), 464, 465, 474 
Rodunia, 274 

1 oesteratammai la (Ilicrmia), 16 
Kondaniella, 547, 575, 577, 678, 637, 
654, 662 

roridum (Piogoniosoma), 502 
rosacea (Dittopteniis), 275, 301 
,, (Oithochtha), 273 
,, (Pyigomorpha), 273, 300 
,, (Scintharista), 275 
rosina (Phyciodes), cxxvi 
lostrata (Meimma), 268 
rostratum (Asiiiduliim), 524, 661 
rubescens (Galleiia), 426, 428 
rubnfusalis (Altha), 14 
rubrum (Leptetrum), 42 
rudis (Mycetophila), 635, 642, 656 
nifa (^iophila), 661, 653 
rufescens (Aeschna), 40 
,, (Dynatosoma), 630 

,, (Mycetophila), 640, 656 



ni^eatidia (Sciai’s), 535, 586, 652 
ruficinota (Taraclie), 18 
rufioollis (Proteinus), 162 
ruficornis (Allodia), 606, 609, 655 
,, (PJat^ira), 529, 530, 651 

ruficosta (Zana), 14 
iTificnis (Melii>ona), 479 
rufilatera (Monoclona), 564, 653, 669 
nifina (Megophthalmidia), 654 
,, (Rutrophora), 681 
nifiventns (Acropiesta), xcvi 
,, (Soiara), 538, 652 
nifoferruginous (Medon), 186 
nifomarduatus (Megailhriis), 166 
rugosa (Deinacrida), xc 
nigulosuB (Steiiobothius), 269, 300 
rumiformis (Pseudopanthera), 16 
nisina (Draconia), cxlvii 
nissata (Mycetopliila), 642, 656 
nistica (Phronia), 626,656 
Rutidoderes, 283 
Rutrophora, 581, 662 
rutulus (Papilio), 8 
Sabatinca, cxxiv, 457, 458, 459, 461 
sabma (Orthetruni), 42 
saoalava (Catautops), 294 
sacer (Scarabaeua), xcv 
santta (Callarge), 9 
saliens (Tenues), 478 
saltans (Microtermes), 478 
saltator (Acrotylus), 277, 301 
sambucaria (Oura]»teryx), 16 
samoeuBis (Pseudagiioii), 430, 488 
,, (Tramea), 437 
sandastcr (Pyrgns), 119 
sanguineiim (Sympetniiii), 26, 43 
sanguiniMiinis (Tricrania), 490 
sanguinolenta (Crocothemis), 26, 42 
santaniia (Aegeria), 427, 428 
Barcophaga, Ixii 
Saroophaginae, Ixii 
Ban-othnpinae, xx 
sasthi (Downesia), xxxiii 
Sataspes, 13 

sataspes (Hespena), 69, 70, 108, 110, 
113, 115, 120 
„ (Pyrgns), 113, 115 
„ (Synchthus), 113 
Satyndae, 9, 10 
Satyrina, 9 
Satyiinae, cxjv, 9 
saucius (Paromalus), 251, 252 
saundersi (Bolitophila), 513, 514, 515, 
651, 660, 663 

saundersii (Nocyria), oxxvi 
Saussureana, 266 

sauBSurei (Heteropternis), 278, 301 
„ (Mixnetica), Ixvi 


scabiei (Pnyxia), 544, 584, 654, 670 
scaposus (Phygadeuon), xv 
scatophora (Delopsis), 649, 650, 657 
„ (Epicypta), 648 
Scatopidae, 507, 508 
scatopsifonnis (Novakia), 576 
scatopsoides (Axana), 653 
Sceptonia, 588, 643, 644, 645, 657, 
662 

schaeuia (Aiitaiiartia), xi 
schaussi (Aiitomolis), 12 
Sciara, 511, 531, 632, 633, 534, 536, 
538, 640, 641, 543, 576, 581, 632, 
636, 650, 662, 658, 660, 662 
Sciaridae, 507, 531, 658, 661 
sciauna (Boletina), 558, 572, 574, 654 
„ (I)ooosia), 582, 583, 584, 664 
,, (Paiatiiiia), 559, 653, 669 
»» (Zygoneura), 533, 651, 669 
Sciarinae, 508, 509, 510, 531, 532, 
534, 582, 584, 661 
Bellitliaiista, 275 

Sciopliila, 646, 554, 556, 556, 560, 
564, 665, 653, 657, 662 
Sciophihiiae, 606, 509, 610, 531, 544, 
646, 546, 576, 582, 684, 586, 623. 
662 


Sciophilini, 646, 548, 554, 559, 666, 
676, 652 

scitula (Truxahs), 266, 300 
scituluni (Agrion), 33 
scitus (Quedius), xcvi 
Scolidao, 131 
Scopulinae, 3 
scotica (Aclista), xcvi 

,, (Soiara), 535, 536, 652, 663 
Scottella, 662 
senptus (Caloptenus), 298 
scutellaris (Polybia), 407 
scutellata (Sciara), 637 
scylliiiaefonnia (Euplccirotottix), 270 
secessus (Hespena), 69, 70, 97, 98, 120 
„ (Pyrgus), 97 
„ (Syrichthus), 97 
seclusella (Cimitra), Ixni 
secretum (Oinalumi), 167 
secunda (Laptriomya), 483 
selecta (Delopsis), 657 
,, (Mycetophila), 660 
selectus (Caloptenus), 298, 301 
Selene (Argyniiis), xxxui 
sellatus (Lestes), 80 
selysi (Atneropterus), 861 
seinialata (Sciara), 538, 652 
semicariiiatus (Chrysochraon), 274 
Semidalis, 310, 325« 826 
semiflava (Cordyla), 618 614, 616, 
655, 666 



ccxli 


semiflavum (Pseudobium), 196 
semiflavus (Anilicus), cxxxyiii 
semifulva (Ceratinia), cxxviii 
semifusca (Mycetophila), 683, 636, 

643, 666 

semi-hyalina (Rhyothemis), 26, 44 
seminigra (Ceratinia), cxxviii 
seminigralis (Sylepta), 424, 428 
gemipurpurella (Eriocrania), 458, 459 
semirufa (Isonouroniyia), 628, 651 
„ (Platyura), 627 
Somniaiiae, 425, 428 
semperi (Prothoe), 11 
,, (Zeuxidia), 10 
senegalensis (Ischnura), 32 
senior (Xylocopa), 181 
sej)arata (Execliia), 692, 596, 598, 664 
sonata (£xec]na), 654 
scricea (Ceitima), 16 
,, (Hyalarctia), 12 
,, (Orthocabera), 15 
Sericinus, 6 


signala (Phronia), 624, 626, 629, 666 
sigiiatipes (Rhymosia), 601, 603, 604, 
655 

sigiiatoides (Mycetophila), 632, 636, 
641, 642, 656 
Silabraxas, 17 
silacea (Allocotocera), 658 
„ (Boletuia), 657 
Silinus, 246 

Silva ua (Heliconius), cxxxii, cxxxiii, 
cxxxiv 

,, diffusus (Helicomus), cxxxvi 

,, ethra (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 

cxxxvi 

,, motapliDrus (Heliconius), 

CXXXIII, cxxxiv 

,, mira (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 

CXXXVI 

„ iiiiiificus (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 

CXXXVI 

,, nebulosa (Heliconius), cxxxvi 

,, rohigus (Heliconius), cxxxiii, 


sericoma (Allodia), 606, 609, 610, 611, 
655, 666 
Sericopteryx, 17 
serpentina (Exechia), 694, 654 
seiTata (Acndella), 267 
,, (Aiiomis), 21 
,, (Opomala), 285, 301 
,, (Systella), 285 
serraticoinis (Epailia), 12 
serratub (Hcnoticus), xxiii 
senicollis (Chlaniydopsis), 253 
servala (Autheua), 14 
servillei (Lateriiaria), xliu 
servilla (Helladipichoria), 524, 525 
seivuluni (Aiitlenion), 525, 651 
sesamus (Precis), xviii 
sesara (Xois), xxxvi 
Sesianao, 13 
Sesiidae, 126 

aestia f. saturata (Phyciodes), cxxvii 
seticoniis (Delopsis), 175 
setigera (Anatella), 688, 589, 654, 670 
setiiienms (Digonochaeta), xiv, xv 
scxdens (Atta), 477 
sexnotata (Disphragis), 419, 428 
,, (Triplatoma), 137 
sharpi (Sciophila), 661, 663 
sheffieldi (Acridella), 267 
shuckardi (Hyderodes), 136 
Sialidae, 887, 392, 405 
Bialis, 333, 885, 353, 358, 387, 388, 
897 

Sibylla (Limenitis), cxlvii, cxlviii 
sichelii (Xylocopa), xovii 
sigiHata (Mycetophila), 635, 641, 656 
si^ata (Myeetopmla), 635, 641, 656 
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CXXXVI 

„ silvana (Heliconius), cxxxvi 
silvatica (Allodia), 606, 608, 655, 669 
,, (Coelosia), 568, 653, 669 
similavis (Claplie), 423, 428 
siiinlis (Cornitermes), 486, 492 

HiOph 3 ^ru 8 ), cxv, cxvi, cxvu 
^eronus), cxv 
Simon el la, 492 
simplex (Antheua), 14 
Simuhdae, 61 
Simulium, 482 
singulare (Phloeonomus), 169 
suiuata (Euryusa), xcvi 
„ (Haurena), 13 
sipaiiana (Cymaencs), 418 
Siphonaptera, 383, 387 
Siiinopteiyx, 17 
sisymUiH (Syuchloe), Ixxxvi 
SisvrC 310, 320, 321, 824, 331, 333, 
353, 857, 361, 375, 378, 389, 391, 
404, 406 

Sisyiidae, 310, 820, 327, 330, 331, 
356, 362, 363, 376. 877, 388, 396, 
896, 8P8, 400, 401. 402 
smithii (Pohstes), 131 
snelli (Kelisia), 467, 474 
socialis (Amauiobms), 498 
,, (Eucheira), Ixxxvi 
sodalis (Actinote), cxxvi, cxxvii 
„ (Atheta), xcvi 
solitarius (Catantops), 296 
solinsi (Myrmatopa), Ixxxviii 
„ (Polyihachis), Ixxxviii 
sorbens (Erephopsis), 482 
soididus (Caiopteuus), 294, 801 

Q 



ocxlii 


sordidus (Oatantops), 294 
Spaniotoina, 60 
sparganii (Nonagria), cxv 
sparshalli (Trichetra). 14 
sj»atulata (Parga), 267, 268, 301 
speciosa (Oedipoda), 280, 281, 301 
speciosus (Heliastua), 280 
s]7ectabilis (Eupiopacns), 293, 801 
„ (Mycetophila),634,640,642, 

656 

specularis (Lispinus), 161 
Speolepta, 559, 566, 653, 662 
Sperniophorclla, 308, 311, 328, 329, 
831, 408 
Spliingidae, 13 
Splnxapata, 486 
spiniger (Geotrupes), viii 
spinigera (Politophila), 513, 514, 515, 
651, 663 

,, (Exechia), 592, 594, 664 
sjdnipes (BliyTuosia), 602, 604, 655 
8 i)iiiosa (Trichoiita), 621, 666 
spiiiuligeia (Exechia), 594, 654 
spiiiulosxim (Colpocophaluni), 151 

,, var. iinnoi (Colpocephu- 
liim), 151 

spio (Hesperia), 65, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 88, 96, 107, 
120 

„ (Papiho), 72 
spiraeae (Nernatus), cxv, cxvii 
,, (Pteronidea), cxv 
spissa (Cyitacaiithacris), 296, 301 
spissus (Oatantops), 296 
splendens (Galopteryx), 28 

hyalma (Oalopteryx), 28 
intermedia (Oalopteryx), 28 
syriaca (Oalopteryx), 26, 27, 
28 

(Oatantops), 297 
(Engiaphia), 12 
(Giyllus), 297 
(Tnchosia), 533, 651 
spongillae (Branchiotoma), 331 
spoiltaneata (Abraxas), 17 
spurcata (Antheua), 14 
spuria (Brachypeza), 612, 665 
squalida (Halisidota), 4 
S(pialu8 (Gompliocerus), 272 
,, (Pnorisa), 272, 278, 301 

,, var. bitaeniata (Pnorisa), 272, 

278 

,, var. capeiisis (Pnorisa), 272 
squarrosus (Rutidoderes), 282 
Stagniatophora, 478 
Stalagma, 17 
Staphylinidae, 160 
steckori (Amauris), xxvi, xxix 


Stegania, 15 

stcgodyphobius (Batrachedra), 484 
Stegodyphus, 484, 498 
Stemnae, 179 

stenooera (Hydrobiosella), 460, 461 
Stenocrobylus, 293 
Stenophragma, 555, 662 
Stenopola, 290 
Stenorumia, 16 
Stenotarsus, 188 
stercorarius (Geotnipes), viii 
stereana (Trichonta), 618, 619, 655, 
667, 670 

steriialis (Acnius), 262, 263 
,, (Pheidoliphila), 256 
Sterosis, 220 

stigma (Hemeiobius), 366, 371, 881, 
386, 387, 410, 411 
,, (Macrocera), 517, 521, 651 
stigniatizans (Xoctua), 20, 21 
sti^oides (Alacioeera), 517, 521, 651, 
663 

Stilbopteryx, 341 
»8tiiiciis, 183 
stipa^ana (Cerace), 18 
Stiretrus, 488 

«tohda (Mycetophila), 638, 634, 637, 
638, 656 

Stomoxys, liii, cv 

storeyi (Pteiocioee), 343, 346,* 352, 
405, 410 

stranunea (Pydna), 14 

,, (Taruiidia), 472, 474 
strangiilatum (Platysoma), 241, 243, 
245, 251 

stiangulatus (Osorius), 178 
strati (Nyinpliidimn), 414 
Stiatiorayidae, Ixii 

streima (Phronia), 624, 625, 629, 656. 
Stiepsipteia, 405 
striata (Pacliydota), 12 
striatella (Ohlamydopsis), 255 
siriatipcnnis (Ohlamydopsis), 254 
stiiativanuni (Platysoma), 242, 248, 
250, 251 

stnativentre (Platysoma), 242, 249, 
251 

striatum (Asemum), iv 
stiiatus (I'rachyderes), 488 
stncticolhs (Osorius), 178 
stridulans (Phonodaone), 136 
,, (Episoapha), 134 
strigata (Mycetopnila), 634, 637, 640, 
656 

strigella (Stilicopsis), 181 
striola (Acrm^iesta), xcvi 
striolatum (Sympetrum), 43 
stnx (Thysania), xvi 



ccxliii 


stylata (Myoetophila), 683, 637, 638 
656 

stylifera (Palaeoempalia), 570, 653 
styriaca (Mantispa), 404 
aubaeiieus (Anchonodcrus), 495 
subaiirea (Pempsainacra), cxxxviii 

CXXXIX 

siibconspersus (Stenoboiliius), 268 
269, 301 

subcostatum (Platysoiua), 241, 248 
251 

subdepressum (Platysoma), 241, 244 
251 

aubfasjciata (Leia), 579, 680, 654 
siibtlavuni (Oliiiacaiithnnii), 482 
siibfnlvida (Aslaiiga), 202, 216 
subfiisca (Tnchonta), 618, 621, 656 
subincana (ApolipbthiHa), 571, 653, 
669 

subniaculata (Tnchonta), 622, 656 
submarmoiata (Thospiciis), 417 
snbopaoiia (Ploeononiiis), 168, 169 
eubpiloaa (Hciara), 535, 586, 652, 663 
subpilosus (Ptiiius), xcvi 
subsoidida (Anaphe), 14 
subspuuilosa (Sciara), 535, 536, 652 
663, 669 

subteiranea (Peyeiiinhoffia), 544 
,, (Pnyxia), 584, 654 
siibiihs (Stihcus), 182 
subulata (Exechia), 593, 598, 655 
suli’usinervis (Platyuia), 523 
Suhpalacsa, 342 
sulcatiis (Acilius), 140 
,, (Enhydrus), 495 
sulcipectus (Platysoma), 245 
siiltastenium (Platysoma), 241, 244, 
246, 261 

sulplmieus) (Caloptemis), 296, 301 
,, (Cataiitops), 296 

,, (Charaxes), 11 

sumichrasti (Heliastus), 280, 281 
,, (Machaeiooeia), 270 

„ (Oedipoda), 281 

snturulis (Acritus), 259, 261 
syces (Pachylia), xvii 
sylvatica (Tetragoneura), 545, 581, 654, 
670' 

Symmems, 510, 511, 587, 650, 659, 
662 

Sympherobius, 310, 336 
Symi)hi’a8i8, 308, 312, 329, 400, 404 
Synapha, 566, 569, 570, 653, 662 
Hyndoeosia, 508, 676, 662 
Hynplasta, 604, 662 
Syutemna, 655, 556, 568, 568, 653, 662 
^lyntonincris, 290 
Nyntomidae, 418, 428 


Tabanidae, liii, 1?, cv, cix 
Tabanus, cv 

Tacliimdae, xiv, Ixu, 476 
taclunoidcs (Glossma), xvi 
tachypetis (Melinaeaj, 413 
tamiTiowskii (Plnonia). 625, 629, 656 
taeniolatum (Oithetiimi), 41 
taeuio[)s (Liicilia), Ixii 
tagalica (Sataspcs), 145 
Tainisia, Ixvi, Ixvn 
Taiaiitula, 482, 499, 500 
tarnaim (Kli 3 nnosia), 601, 602, 655 
tanaoiiia luMalosina (llir&utis), cxxMii 
tarsalis (Opomala), 289, 301 
,, (INeiidocaisula), 289 
taisata (Mvcetcpliila), 635, 642, 656 
„ (Pliroiiui), 624, 625, 628, 629, 
656 

Taiuudia, 473 

tasclieiil>eigi (Xylocopa), xxi, 122 
tasinaiiiae (Aciitiis), 258, 259, 260, 
261 

Teohiiomyimex, Iwxviii 
teg>ia (Aiilomolis), 12 
telccaims (Syiitaiiioii^^), 439, 449 
Ttlipiia, 158 
tellus (Plaiiema), r‘\l\ 

,, eiimclm (Plaiiema), cxliv, exlvi 
Tel map] ulus, 623, 662 
tenclinleia (Moossoiiia), 292 
teneluifernm (Acndiiiiii), 292, 301 
Teiicbnoindac, xc, 494 
tenclJa (liohtopliila), 513, 514, 651 
,, (C}iiyso[»a), 312 
,, (Coelosia), 567, 568, 653, 669 
,, (Cyitacantliaeiis), 297, 301 
tciiellum (Pyiiliosoma), 26, 34 
teneia (Oaisula), 289 
teiiUtiix (Oedqioda), 281, 301 
lenuieoiins (I)t‘lo])sis), 176 

„ (Execdiu), 598, 656, 669 

tcnmpes (Helladipiclioria), 524, 525 
tenuis (Myooinvia), 548, 650, 652, 652 
„ (Phionia), 624, 625, 628, 656 
(Sreptonia), 645, 647, 657, 668 
teniuscaj»a (XylocojKi), 144, 146 
tejddaiiouim (Tliendion), 496 
Teiaeolus, Ixxil 

Teraloneiira, 199, 201, 202, 203, 204 
teiminalis (Rondaniella), 577, 654 
„ (Tnchonta), 618, 620, b56 

teimiiiifera (Oalataiia), 271 
,, (Ohoitoicetes), 271 

,, (Epaciomia), 271, 801 

Termites, 491, 492 
/Cira (Psoudaciaea), cxlih 
-errosa (Tmetoiiota), 279 
testacea (Aetinufc), cxxvi 



ccxliv 


testacea (Diadocidla)» 651 
testaceus (Ceroplatus), 625, 526, 651 
,, (Oissitfis), 149 
teatata (Epicypta), 637, 648, 657, 
670 

„ (Lygris), cxlviii 
Tetragoneura, 582, 546, 575, 577, 578, 
680, 581, 582, 654, 662 
Tetriginae, 266 

thaelephora (Taphronota), 281, 282 
Thais, 5 

thalassiua (Opharus), 12 

Thallis, 136 

Thauria, 10 

Theda, xxxvi, 493 

Theclopsis, 202, 208 

thermaea (Zethera), 9 

thomae (Sciara), 538, 535, 587, 652 

thomasseti (Delphacodes), 466, 474 

Tlioinisiis, xl 

thoraoica (Coelosia), 667, 568, 653 
,, (^acroinia), 277, 278, 301 

,, (Heteropternis), 277 

,, (Phthima), 669, 667 

thoracicus (Aridaeus), cxxxviii, cxxxix 
Thriucini, 286 

Thnps, xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix 
Thyatiriidae, 18 
thyophom (Halisidota), 4 
tibialis (Calephorus), 270 
,, (Carciuops), 252 
„ (Machaerooera), 270 

„ (Oxycoryphus), 270, 301 

,, (Pteromdea), cxvii 
Tigridaptera, 17 
tigi*iims (Alycotretus), 137 
tigris (Ainphicallia), xi 
Tigvidia, 11 

tilicola (Scmi'a), 541, 652 
tillarga (Tholpms), 430, 437 
timagmana (Deiiinea), 15 
timida (Pseudagenia), 482, 504 
tmoturalis (Radara), 421, 428 
Tinea, yii 

Tineidae, Ixiii, 428, 460' 

tmgescens (Oosmophila), 22 

Tipiila, 225 

Tipulidae, 49, 126 

tirza (Peiitila), 9 

tisiphone (Eteona), 9 

Tityua, 491, 502 

Tmesibasis, Ixv, 351, 410 

Tmethini, 286 

torrentum (Lesteva), 171 

toiTida {Pseiidomacromia), 26, 43 

Tortricidae, 18 

tortrix (Cubana), 468, 464 

Trachypiis, 480 


tra^janus (Euxantlte), oxl 
transuiarina (Trainea), 487 
transtrigata (Oedipoda), 275, 801 
tranavaaliae (Hesperia), 68, 69, 70, 85, 
86 , 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
96, 1:20 

,, var, colotes (Hesperia), 69, 
86 , 86, 88, 89, 90, 117, 
120 

,, var. confusa (Hesperia), 
69, 85, 86, 88, 90, 120 
,, var. fasciata (Hesperia), 
69, 86, 86, 88, 90, 91, 
92, 93, 96, 120 

,, var. obscnm (Hesi)ena), 
69, 85, 86, 88. 92, 93, 
96, 120 

„ (Pyrgus), 86 
„ (Syridithiia), 118 
Treohona, 484, 500 
Trechns, Ivin, lix 
tretus (Aciolophus), 427, 428 
triangularis (Allodia), 605, 608, 655 
„ (Phronia), 625, 629, 656 
triasaica (Archepsychops), 408 
tricarinata (Pnonsa), 272, 273, 801 
Tnchonta, 582, 685, 586, 617, 626, 
655, 659, 660, 662 
Triohoptera, 373, 389, 404, 405, 460, 
461 

Trichosia, 632, 633, 585, 651, 662 
tricolor (Antheua), 14 
tiicuspidata (Leia), 680, 654 

„ (8ciaia), 541, 652, 669 
trifasciata (Argiope), 499 
tiifida (Phronia), 626 
Trigonopliymus, 297 
tngonum (Argyrodes), 497 
trilmeata (Gnoriste), 653 

,, (Mycomyia), 549, 551, 563, 

652 

Trilophidia, 266 
trinotata (Epicypta), 648, 657 

„ (Mycetophila), 685, 642, 656 

Triopais, 464 
Triplax, 185 

trisignata (Exechla), 593, 597 
trisinuatus (Mogarthrns), 168,165 
trispinosa (Boletina), 572, 574, 654 
triste (Lathrobiuxn), 193 
„ (Lobiathium), 198 
tristis (Ilagenoinyia), Ixiii 
Tristria, 287 

tritici (Sciara), 539, 652, 658 
Tritoma, 186,187 
trivitta (Antheua), 14 
tnvittata (lloletina), 571, 572, 653 
„ (Cooama), 290 



ccxiv 


trivittata (Exechia), 593, 597, 655 
,, (Myeomyia), 648, 650, 662 

,, (Orthocntha), 273 

Trizygia, 556, 566, 662 
trochanterata (Sciaia), 633, 535, 530, 
652, 668 

trochois (Nahida), cxxix 
Troides, 6 
troilus (Pajnlio), 8 
tropicalis (Pentila), 9 
tropicus (Acntus), 261 
Tropiduchidae, 468 
tmllata (Bolitophila), 514, 651, 660 
tininoata (Allodia), 606, 607, 655 
Tiy[K)xylon, 480, 481, 486, 504 
tuberata (Mimetica), Ixvi, Ixvii 
tuberculosa (Tmetouota), 279 
tumatumari (Helicouiim), cxxmv 
tuniida (Myeomyia), 552, 662 
tunosica (Kerteszina), 576 
turbata (Dittopternis), 276, 277 
,, (Epacromia), 270, 801 
turciciis (Laeinopliloeus), cxxni 
tmrita (Acrida), 266, 267 
turntus (Gryllus Acnda), 266 
tuaoa (Macroceia), 517, 520, 651 
Typoi)hyllum, Ixvi, Ixvii 
ujhelyi (Mycutophila), 642, 656 
Uloboridae, 498 
Uloborus, 498 
lunbilioatus (Medoii), 184 
umbonatus (Me^rtbnia), 165 
uml)ratica (Epeira), 497 
,, (Trichonta), 622 

unibratus (Acanthomyops), lii, xcvi 
,, (Chthonolasius), iii, xcvi 

umbncula (Phionia), 627 
uiiatus (Eimaiius), 150 
uudulata (Polylepta), 546, 567, 653 
,, (Stigmodera),cxxxvn, cxxxix 
unguiculata (Extichia), 593, 598, 655 
uiigmgera (Aiiatella), 588, 589, 654 
imicolor (Clardea), 469 
,, (Isonouromym), 651 

,, (MycetophiJa), 683, 638, 641, 

643, 650, 656 
„ (Platvura), 630, 651 
unicomuta (Mouoclona), 664, 663 
unifasoia (Pliyle), 16 
uiiipimctata (Myoetophila), 633, 637, 
656, 660 

unistiiatus (Lispinus), 160 
urania (Catantops), 297, 301 
Urapteryginae, 428 
uriclii (Symmaohia), 416 
Urodon, xcviii, xoix 
urticae (Vanessa), cxxiii 
urvillianus (Ornitboptem), 5 


urvillianus (Troides), 6 
usanibame (Hyperechia), 122 
usainbai ensis (Oyphonoiiyx), 131 
valida (Coidyla), 681 
,, (Diadocidia), 515, 661 
„ (Docosia), 683, 684, 664 

,, (Megophthalmidia), 654 

,, (Zygomyia), 644, 657, 667 
valsayiialis (Liiieodes), 426, 428 
vara (Zygoinyia), 644, 657, 667 
varia (%acioniia), 277, 301 
„ (M^antispa), 407 
„ (Scioj.lnia), 561, 562, 653 
,, fSpiphiosis), 329 
vauabilis (Stigmodora), cxxxvii, 

CXXXVlll, CXXXIX 

vaiiaiis (Oyninol>othnis), 274 
,, (Sciaia), 540, 652 
vaiiata (Lareiitia), rxxv, cxxvi 
,, f. beiiichi (Laiontia), oxxvi 
„ subsp. obeliscata (Laieiitu) 

CVXV, CXXVI 

,, f. obscura (Lai entia), exx \ i 
,, t scotica (Laientia), o\xvi 
,, L sti agiilata (Larentia), cxx\i 
,, (Tliera), exxv 
vaiiegatns (Aciotylus), 280 
vaiiolosa (Ciiiocdia), 21 
vasudeva (Mimadelias), 10 
vehitiinis (Stihcus), 182 
veiiaticus (Epidapus), 543, 544, 652 
\eiiatoria (Heteixipoda), 496 
veneiis (Tiistrophis), 17 
vene/iielae (Heliastus), 280, 281 
\euosa (Trcchoiia), 484 
„ (Ti'ichonta), 587, 619, 621, 623, 
666 

venusta (Dittoptern.s), 277 
„ (Oedipoda), 277, 301 
veirna (Lethe), 9 

vpinaliH (Tricliouta), 619, 621, 656, 
659 

verralli (Allodia), 606, 610, 655, 605, 
670 

vcinicosa /rmetonota), 278, 279 
versicol Y (Endroinis), Iviii 
vertcbialis (Stigmodera), cxxxvii, 
e\xxviii 

Vespa, cxxxviii, 479 
vespeiina (Nyctemera), Ixxxiii 
vesta (Acraea), cxiv, cxv 
vestiis (Euphyes), 418 
vetustus (Helicoiiius), cxxxiii 
viatona (Scyllina), 270 
viatorins (Stenobothrus), 270 
vigilans (Memuria), 268 
villifrons (Tapliroryclius), Ixxxvii 
villosa (Boletma), 672, 573, 654, 659 



ccxlvi 


vindex (Papilio), 71, 72 
,, (Syrichthus), 71, 72 
vininga (Aslauga), xcv, 109, 202, 203, 
208, 209, 212, 213, 216, 
217, 234, 236, 236 
,, (Lipliyia), 216 
viola (Melanophis), 299 
violacea (Xylocopa), 148 
violae (Acraea), cxiv 
virens (Lestea), 29 
,, (Bhyinosia), 601, 603, 665 
virginiana (Hyposcada), cxxviii 
virgimca (Xylocopa), 147 
virgo festiva (Calopteryx), 28 
virgula (Duronia), 274 
,, (Oedaleus), 276 

,, (Oodipoda), 276 

vindis (Brixia), 465 
,, (Lestes), 30 

viiidissimiis (Phlogistus), cxxxviii, 
cxxxix 

,, (Stenobothrus), 269 
viridulum (Erythromma), 34 
viryi (Castiiia), 14 
vitieiisis (Agriocnemis), 430, 432 
vitiosa (Phronia), 624, 626, 630, 656 
vitmis (Phanus), 416, 417 
vitiipeiinis (Enipalia), 545 
,, (Isoneuromyia), 661 

,, (Synapha), 670, 663 

vitta (Trichonta), 619, 621, 622, 623, 
666 

„ var. umbratica (Trichonta), 656 
vittata (Amblyxypha), 291 
,, (Cataiitops), 272, 273, 301 

,, (Heteroptemis), 278, 301 

,, (Macrocera), 617, 618, 519, 651, 

663 

,, (Opomala), 291, 301 

,, (Stennpola), 291 

vittatns (Botliriui’us), 602 
vittipeimis (Syntomacns), 290, 301 
vittipcs (Heteracris), 297, 301 

„ (Mycetophila), 634, 639, 656, 
667 

Volucella, 487 

vulcani (Phronia), 624, 625, 666 
vulcanius (Caloptenus), 209 
vulgaris (Chrysopa), 410 
walkeri (Leptoniorphus), 556, 662, 669 
Walkeriana (Tmetonota), 279 
wallacei (Gonophora), xxxiii 
(Heliconius), 413 
,, latus (Heliconius), 413 
wankowicxii (Mycoinyial, 548, 650, 652 


waterhousei (Etesius), 292, 293 
westwoodii (Systella), 284 
whytoi (Amauris), xxvi 
winnertzi (Myooniyia), 548, 649, 660, 
652 

„ (Phthinia), 669, 653 
winthemi (Leia), 578, 679, 654 
woerdeni (Ri^ema), P 
wrzesiiiowskii (Mycomyia), 649, 661, 
662 

Wulpiella, 60 

xauthina (Aphiochaeta), 485 
xaiithindyma (Cosmophila), 20 
xanthoplcura (Papilio), 8 
xaiithoptera (Parga), 267, 268 
xaiithoi>tei-U8 (Amyous), 267 
Xanthospilopteryx, x 
xanthosticta (Thallis), 135 
Xanthotaenia, 10 
Xenogi’apliia, 16 
xerophaga (Brachniia), 484 
xuthus (Papilio), 6 

Xylocopa, xxii, xcvi, xcvii, xcviii, 122, 
125, 126, 130, 131, 147, 149, 
150 

Xylocopidae, 129 
xyloeopifonnis (Hyperochia), 145 
Xylocopiiiae, 146 

yoiketownensis (Chortoicetes), 271 
ypsilon (Agi'otis), 439, 450, 451; 462, 
463 

zagrmis (Papilio), 8 
zaira (Hesperia), 116, 117 
zaliuoxis (Papilio), 8 
zebra (Hespeiia), 101, 119 
„ (Pyrgua), 119 
zebrata (Dittoptcmis), 277 
Zeheba, 16 
Zenobianac, Ixiii 
Zethenna, 9 

zetterstedti (Macroceia), 521 
zoippus (Charaxes), 11 
zonaria (Oosniodesrnus), 5 
„ (Noniia), 131 
zonata (Isoneuromyia), 528, 651 
zonatus (Acrotylus), 279, 301 
,, (Svmmerus), 650 
zoolina (Charaxes), 11 
zugmayeriae (Megophthalmidia), 581, 
654 

Zygomyia, 588, 635, 636, 643, 644, 
646, 657, 662 

Zygoneura, 632, 633, 661, 662 
Zygoptera, 430 
Zygotricha, 487 



ERRATA. 

Transactions, 1924. 

Page 9, 11 lines from bottom, for Aphjmmmnn read Apiwhonmra 

,, 19, line 6, for Sir Douglas Harmer uad Sir Sidney Harmer. 

,, 30, line 4, for Jaffa read Haifa. 

,, 30, line 21, for deidhata read dealhata. 

„ 50, line 3, for M. ancylofonmns read M. ancyhformani>, 

,, 61, line 6, for Orthorapha read OrthorrhapJm. 

,, 79, line 11, for IL argylla read JET. agylla, 

,, 117, 2 lines from bottom, for /SE leucomelns read S. kncomelas. 

,, 119, 8 lines from bottom, for }>andastes read mndaster 

,, 121, 4 lines from bottom, for Xylocopid read Hyperechin. 

,, 162, line 5, for S. parallelus read T» pardllelus 

,, 173, 8 lines from bottom, for G. conaceons read (r. coi larem, 

,, 524, 8 lines from bottom, for umbdhfe) read umhelUfer, 

,, 539, line 30, for S. (luhiipielineta read S, quinquelineatn. 
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